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PREFACE. 


The  History  of  that  region  of  North  America, 
which  constitutes  the  State  of  Ohio,  mii.y  properly 
be  divided  into  four  epochs. 

The  YiTsi  Period,  or  the  ante-territoriai  epoch, 
engrosses  the  present  volume.  Commencing  with 
the  obscure  memorials  and  traditions  of  the  early 
Indian  tribes,  which  are  preserved  in  the  faithful 
relations  of  Jesuit  a,dventuro  upon  the  inland  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  continent — tracing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  fearful  struggle  for  the  Ohio  and  St. 
Lawrence  valleys,  between  those  European  powers, 
that  the  lapse  of  a  century  finds  in  zealous  aUiance 
and  with  apprehensive  gaae  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction — dwelling,  once  more,  upon  fragmentary 
relics  of  that  Indian  occupation  in  Ohio,  which 
the  first  European  settlers  found  in  the  Wyandot, 
Delaware,  Ottawa  and  Shawanese  successors  of  the 
almost  mythical  Bries  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
repeating  tlie  simple  chronicles  of  Moravian  zeal  and 
courage,  which,  not  unfruitful  of  beneficent  influence 
upon  the  children  of  the  forest,  are  also  recognized 
by  an  intelligent  reader  to  have  been  an  agency 
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extremely  salutary  and  effective,  in.  the  protection, 
of  an  exposed  frontier  during  the  disastrous  hours  of 
the  American  Revolution — narrating  the  incidental 
effect  of  tiliat  great  struggle  upon  the  rude  conimu- 
nities  of  savage  life,  which,  at  remote  intervals,  were 
familiar  to  the  trader  and  missionary  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  ;  and,  finally,  preserving,  witli  the 
fullness  of  detail  which  authenticity  demands,  those 
early  monuments  o.f  continental  legislation,  that 
have  proved,  in  their  fuller  development,  the  deep 
and  broad  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ohio, 
the  following  pages,  as  the  author  needs  not  to  be 
reminded  by  others,  hardly  emerge  from  those  mists 
of  time,  which  distinguish  an  antiquarian  era  from 
the  more  sharply  defined  annals  of  our  subsequent 
history.  The  dates  of  the  title-page — 1650-1787 — 
are  made  conspicuous,  a^  an  epitome  of  the  author's 
design,  which  perhaps  may  be  deemed  more  curious 
than  useful.  Its  execution  was  certainly  undertaken 
— at  first  without  any  view  of  permanent  publicar 
tion — ^mainly  upon  that  sort  of  impulse,  so  admirably 
illustrated  by  Walter  Scott,  in  his  delineation  of 
the  Antiquary.  The  subsequent  periods  of  Ohio 
history,  according  to  the  classification  above  referred 
to,  axe  as  follows:  The  Second  Period,  1787-1802, 
may  be  denominated  the  Territorial;  the  Third,  1802 
-1815,  that  of  State  Organization ;  and  the  Foui'th, 
1815-1851,  that  of  State  Development,  until,  with 
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,thc  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  latter  year, 
our  Ohio  has  reached  a  career  of  Progress — a  period 
when  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  her  population 
may  he  expected  to  mature  into  a  type  of  character, 
and  the  rellnemcntB  of  society  and  culture  will  he- 
come  prevalent. 

The  first  is  unlike  the  suhsequent  periods  in  sev- 
eral particulai'S,  that  have  not  been  without  their 
influence  upon  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the 
present  volume.  Of  course,  prior  to  1787,  the  mate- 
rials existed  only  in  libraries — in  books  or  manu- 
scripts— while,  since  that. date,  much  which  would 
arrest  the  attention  and  investigation  of  a  historical 
student,  rests  in  the  memory  of  the  living.  Besides, 
the  authorities  for  whatever  relates  to  Ohio  from 
1650  to  1787,  are  not  numerous,  and  consist  of  rare 
volumes  long  since  out  of  print.  The  details  con- 
tained in  this  work,  have  been  wrested,  therefore, 
from  the  dead  hand — mort  gage — of  old  books,  and 
because  these  were  inaccessible  to  most  readers,  and 
unlikely  to  transpu'C  in  new  editions,  I  have  not 
restrained  myself  from  ample  quotations.  In  doing 
so,  it  has  been  an  unavoidable  result,  that  every 
variety  of  style  breaks  the  currents  of  the  following 
chapters ;  but  I  have  resisted  the  disposition  to 
paraphrase,  whenever  it  seemed  that  the  language  of 
the  tminess  was  in  dnj  respect  desirable,  either  for 
the  statement  or  elucidation  of  a  doubt,  or  as  aa 
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illustration  of  men  or  times.  If  the  freedom  and 
fullness  of  citation  from  such  unique  puhlications  aa 
the  Journal  of  Rogers,  James  Smith's  story  of  Indian 
captivity,  or  the  truthful  and  quaint  narratives  of 
the  Moravians,  Heckewelder  and  Loskiel,  is  irksome 
to  the  reader,  the  only  apology  here  offered,  or  which 
the  nature  of  the  ease  admits,  is,  that  the  practice 
in  question  was  adopted  from  a  sentiment  entirely 
opposite  to  the  vanity  of  authorship.  It  was  de- 
liberately adopted  for  the  sake  of  authenticity, 
although  sacrificing,  in  a  considerahle  degree,  the 
unity  of  the  volume. 

In  respect  to  Indian  orthography,  also,  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader  is  entreated.  The  names  of 
places  and  personages  are  written  with  infinite 
variety,  and  I  have  preferred,  especially  when  a 
quotation  was  in  hand,  to  forbear  any  effort  to 
conform  the  orthography  in  these  instances  to  any 
other  than  the  writers'  own  standard.  The  names 
of  "  Coshocton,"  still  applied  to  the  Forks  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  of  "  Bockcngehelas,"  the  noted 
war-chief  of  the  Delawares,  may  be  particularly 
mentioned,  as  illustrations  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
which  pervade  aboriginal  nomenclature. 

Indeed,  these  pages  aim  at  little  more  than  a 
compilation  of  memorials  and  traditions,  hitherto  dis- 
persed and  often  inaccessible.  The  writer,  perhaps 
from  force  of  habit,  has  been  indisposed  to  assume  a 
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relation  to  their  contents  mueli  different  from  that 
of  an  Editor.  Hereafter,  it  may  be,  he  may  sustain 
with  more  confidence,  the  independent  bearing  of 
inithorship.  Meanwhile,  the  Press  of  Ohio  are  urged 
to  verify  or  expand  the  suggestions  of  this  volume, 
so  far  as  connected  with  their  respective  localities. 
The  book  may  thus  constitute  a  nucleus  of  historical 
iaquiiy,  and  if  so,  notwithstanding  in  many  particu- 
lars it  may  be  convicted  of  mistake  or  omission,  yet 
the  aggregate  of  historical  knowledge  mil  probably 
be  increased. 

The  Indian,  during  the  period  which  bounds  the 
present  publication,  is  of  course  the  central,  almost 
the  exclusive,  figure  in  the  scenes  described.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  to  urge  any  hypothesis  upon 
his  antecedents— -no  disposition  to  dogmatize  upon 
his  character  or  destiny.  So  far  as  his  personality 
has  been  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  events,  he 
has  moved  into  view,  but  also  been  suffered  to  pass 
from  view  without  special  challenge.  In  Ohio,  the 
Indian  was  a  temporary  sojourner, — not  linked  so 
insepai'ably  to  the  soil  as  the  Six  Nations  to  their 
"  Long  House,"  between  Niagara  and  the  Hudson. 
But  while  the  tribes  who  wore  found  in  occupation 
of  Ohio,  were  comparatively  strangers  to  that  region 
— hailing  moved  thither  between  1720  and  1750  — 
yet  they  are  so  far  identified  with  its  plains,  forests 
and  waters,  that  any  inquiry,  however  cursory  or 
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incidental,  into  their  habits  and  history,  is  likely  to 
become  an  enthusiasm.  The  geography  of  the  State 
is  likewise  suggestive  of  the  aboriginal  dwellers. 
The  streams,  more  than  the  political  subdivisions, 
illustfate  their  vanished  dialects,  as  has  been  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  some  lines  by  Wiluam  J.  Sperry, 
formerly  of  the  Cincinnati  Ghhe,  entitled  "A  liament 
for  the  Ancient  People,"  and  which,  although  a  di- 
gression and  not  historically  exact,  are  here  inserted, 
as  well  for  their  intrinsic  merit  as  from  a  personal 
regard  to  the  writer : 

"  Sad  are  fdr  Muskingum's  waters, 
Sadly,  blue  Maboning  raves ; 
Tnsearawaa'  plains  are  lonely, 
Lonely  are  Hocklioeking's  waves. 

Erom  where  headlong  Cuyahoga 

Thunders  down  its  rooky  way, 
And  the  hiUowa  of  blue  Erie 

"Whiten  in  Sanduslty's  bay, 

Unto  where  Potomac  rashes, 
Arrowy  from  the  mountain  aide, 

And  ICanawha'a  gloomy  wafers 
Mingle  with  Ohio'a  tide ; 

From  the  valley  of  Scioto, 

And  the  Huron  sisters  three, 
To  the  foaming  Snsquehanna, 

Aad  the  leaping  Genesee ; 

Over  hill  and  plain  and  valley — 
Over  river,  lake  and  bay — 
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On  the  water — in.  the  forest, 
Kulecl  and  reigned  the  Seneca. 

But  sad  are  fair  Muskingum's  wateis. 

Sadly,  blue  Mahoning  raves ; 
Tuscarawas'  plains  are  lonely. 

Lonely  are  Hockhocking'a  waves. 

By  Kanawha  dwells  the  stranger, 

Cuyahoga  feels  the  chain, 
Sti-anger  ships  vex  Erie's  billows, 

Strangers  plow  Scioto's  plain, 

Afid  the  Iroquois  have  wasted, 

From  the  hill  and  plain  away  ; 
On  the  waters — in  the  valley, 

Keigns  no  more  the  Seneca. 

Only  by  the  Cattaraugus, 

Or  by  Lake  Chautawjue's  side. 
Or  among  the  scanty  woodlands. 

By  the  Alleghany's  tide — 

There,  in  spots,  like  sad  oases, 

Lone  amid  the  sandy  plains. 
There  the  Seneca,  still  wasting, 

Amid  desolation  reigns." 

Even  more  total  than  the  disappearance  of  the 
Senecas,  is  the  migration  of  tlie  remnants  of  the 
Ohio  Tribes,  who  snccccded  the  New  York  confed- 
erates upon  the  Muskingum,  the  Scioto  and  the 
Sandusky,  and  of  whom  not  even  a  "sad  oasis"  is 
visible,  except  upon  tlie  distant  waters  of  the  Kanzas 
or  Nebraska,     This  volume  leaves  the  indomitable 
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Wyandotj  the  sagacious  Delaware,  the  fierce  Shaw- 
nee, and  the  cunning  Ottawa  as  yet  nnconquered, 
although  slowly  and  sternly  retreating  hefore  the 
insolent  column  of  white  emigration.  Another  epoch 
witnessed  the  downfall  of  their  savage  pride,  before 
the  battalions  of  Wayno  :  while  thenceforth,  wholly 
unchecked  by  Indian  resistance,  swelled  within  our 
borders  the  rising  tide  of  population,  civil  structure 
and  material  development.  Upon  these  scenes  the 
cm-tain  is  here  unlifted.  The  task,  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible in  manifold  aspects,  extends  immediately 
over  the  threshold  laid  by  these  pages.  He  will  be 
fortunate  to  whom  its  proper  execution  shall  be 
allotted  in  tlie  contingencies  of  the  future. 

To  the  writings  of  the  late  James  H.  Perkins,  and 
for  valuable  suggestions  personally  communicated  to 
the  author  by  Hon.  Bbenezer  Lane,  Hon.  Elijah  Hay- 
WAHn,  Col.  John  Johnston,  Thomas  Means,  Esq.,  and 
other  citizens  of  the  State,  an  expression  of  acknowl- 
edgment is  due,  and  is  gratefully  tendered. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  ANCEENT  EEIES. 

A  PEEiOD  of  two  centuries  prior  to  1850,  comprises  our 
Imowledge  of  that  re^on  of  the  Ainerican  Continent,  which 
is  bounded  by  Lake  Erie  on  tho  north,  and  the  Ohio  itiver 
on  the  south  ;  and  even  within  that  brief  segment  of  time, 
many  statements  rest  upon  vague  tradition. 

An  attempt  to  ascend  beyond  1650,  would  involve  a  prof- 
itless discussion  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  IniHan  race. 
We  shall  decline  the  inquiry,  whether  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
yet  linger  in  the  abori^es  of  the  American  woods;  or 
■whether  the  latter  are  an  oif-shoot  from  the  Tartars  of  Asia ; 
or,  abandoning  the  unitary  theory  of  the  race,  whether  the 
Creator  has  not  given  to  the  continent  of  America  its  peculiar 
inhabitants.  These  are  ethnological  problems,  which  are 
aside  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume. 

The  Ohio  of  1650  we  assume  to  have  been  a  forest  wilder- 
ness, principally  occupied  by  a  tribo  of  Indians,  called  the 
EsiBS,  whose  villages  skirted  the  shores  of  the  lake  so  desig- 
nated. 

There  is  some  conflict  of  opinion,  whether  the  Eries  were 
not  confined  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  authority  is  m  favor  of  their  occupation  of  the 
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southern  shore,  Dewitt  Clintoa,  in  his  colohrated  Historical 
Discourse  v\poii  the  Indians  of  North  America,  speaks  of 
*'the  nation  of  the  Eries  or  Erigas  on  iJie  south  side  of  Lake 
Urie."  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  friar,  whose  travels 
in  New  France  were  published  in  1698,  mentions  the  return 
of  the  Iroquois  to  their  villages,  bringing  Erie  Indians  as 
captives  "from  hei/ond  the  lake."  Brant,  the  distinguished 
Mohawk  chief,  in  a  letter  to  Timotlij  Pickering,  dated  Nov, 
20, 1794,  alludes  to  the  Eries  as  "  a  powerful  nation  form- 
erly living  southward  of  Buffalo  creek"  Charlevoix,  the 
historian  of  New  France,  may  be  cited  as  an  authority  that 
the  nation  of  Eries  lived  where  the  State  of  Ohio  now  is. 
The  recent  discovery  of  ancient  earthworks,  and  two  inscrip- 
tions in  the  pictographic  character,  on  Cunningham's  Island 
(now  Kelley's  Island,  a  township  of  Erie  county,  Ohio),  are 
supposed  by  Schoolcraft  to  indicate  that  the  archipelago  of 
islands  in  the  western  part  of  Lake  Erie,  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  tribe.i 

1)  Kelley'a  Island  has  an  area  of  about  3000  iterca,  and  is  situated  ten 
miles  north  of  tlie  inoutti  of  Sandusky  Baj.  It  consists  of  a  basis  of  hor- 
fiajntal  limestone,  of  tlie  species  common  to  Lake  Erie,  rising  about  fifteen 
feet  above  the  water  leyel.  The  aurfttco,  where  It  is  exposed,  discloses  the 
polish  cieatad  h j  former  diluvial  or  glacial  action  —  a  tiait  which  is  so 
remarkable  on  the  rocks  of  theadjoining  shores  of  Sandusky.  This  is  cov- 
ered with  a  foi'Iile  limestone  soil,  and  at  the  earliest  period,  all,  except  the 
old  fields,  bore  a  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood  timber. 

On  tlie  sonth  shore  of  the  Island  are  two  ci'fisoent-shaped  embanfcmenfs, 
apparently  intended  to  Inclose  and  defend  villages ;  (a  third  clrcumvallaUon 
la  sitnatod  inland.)  One  has  a  fi-ont  of  401)  feet,  and  tlie  other  of  614  feet, 
on  the  rocl;y  and  precipitous  margin  of  the  lake.  Within  these  enclosures 
bave  heen  foand  stone  axes,  pipes,  perforators,  iiono  flsh  hooks,  net  sinkers, 
and  fragments  of  human  bones.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  rock,  33  by  31  ibet  on 
the  snriace,  In  which  a  great  variety  of  figures  and  devices  are  deeply  sunk. 
The  summit  of  the  rock  is  elevated  eleven  feet  above  the  water.  "It  is  by 
fiir  the  most  extensive  and  well-sculptured,  and  well  preserved  inscription 
of  the  anaquarian  period,  ever  foimd  in  America.   Being  on  an  islet  sepa- 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  tlie  dies  weie  a  mcniber  of 
the  Iroquois  family,  as  distingui'^hed  fiom  the  Algonquin 
tribes.  In  1650,  the  Iiorjuois,  aa  the  oonfedeiatLd  Mohiwta, 
Oneidas,  Onoiidaj,as,  Cijugis  ind  Senecaa  weie  cilled  by 
the  ^French,  occupied  ivhat  is  now  New  Yoik  and  Nuithem 
Pennsylvania,  the,  Hnions  or  "WyandftSj  ind  i  kndicd 
Neutral  Nation,  hell  the  pcnmsuh  between  Likes  Iluion, 
Erie  and  Ontaiu  the  Eiies  were  seated  m  tht  scuthem 
shore  of  Lake  Em, ,  while  the  Andastea  posset^cd  the  ^  il 
leys  of  the  Alleghany  oi  Uppei  Olio  Enei, — but  all  were 
generically  Iroquois,  speaking  dialects  of  the  SEinie  Ungual 
stock.  The  Vi  estem  tubes  weie  singly  more  poweifu!  than 
either  of  the  New  Yoik  tubes,  except  perhaps  the  benecas , 
but  the  I'ive  Nitions  (afterwards  incieased  to  Six  by  the 
accession  of  the  Tuaeaioias)  hid  formed  then  celebrated 
alliance  at  least  as  early  as  1^05,  ajid,  by  the  strength  of 
union,  become  thi,  terror  of  then  less  sigicious  neighbors 

Before  proceeding  with  oui  immediate  topic — the  fortunes 
of  the  Eries,  Hurons  and  Aniistes — v,q  will  biiefly  clistjfy 
the  other  Indiin  tnbe'i,  is  they  wtc  tjunl  b^  the  fii^t  di-? 
coverers  of  the  continent 

rated  from  the  Bhoie  ivitll  pi (kjpitous  sides  it  hasremaini-l  unliacoiercd 
tEll  within  lato  years  It  h  in  the  pictographi  chara  ter  of  the  i  atlve' 
Its  leading  symbols  are  readily  mtoipretod  Thehnmaniieuios  the  pipes 
smoking  groups,  the  piesentB  and  other  figures,  denote  tribes,  negotiations, 
crimes,  turmoils,  which  Idl  a  sioty  of  thrilling  iiiteivsst,  in  which  the  white 
man  or  European  plays  a.  part.  Tiiere  are  many  subordinate  figures  which 
reqnire  study.  There  are  some  in  which  the  effects  of  atmospheric  and  lake 
action  have  desti'oyed  the  cotmeetion,  and  otliers  of  an  anomalous  ebarae- 
ter.  TIio  whole  insciiptlon  is  manitfestly  connected  with  the  oeeapation  of 
the  hasin  of  the  lake  by  the  Eries — of  the  coming  of  the  Wjandols—of 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  flight  of  the  people  who  hare 
leftthoii-  name  to  the  lake."— History,  Condition  and  Prospects  of  tits  Indi- 
an tribes  of  the  United  States :  by  H.  H.  Sclwolcraft,  LLJD.  Illustrated  hy  S. 
Eastmaa,  U.  S.  A,    Part  second,  86-7, 
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Except  the  IroqnoiSj  antiquariana  describe  all  other  north- 
ern tribea  as  Algonciuiii,  which  term,  though  generic,  was 
the  special  designation  of  a  nation  living  on  the  St,  Laivrence 
Kiver,  where  also  was  the  seat  of  tho  Utawawas  or  Ottowas. 
The  leading  tribe  of  the  Algonquins,  however,  were  the 
Lcnno  Lenapees  or  Delawares,  who  were  found  by  the  firat 
colonists  about  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  its  tributary 
streams,  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Jersey  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Their  traditions  declare  them  to  be  the  parent 
stem  whence  other  Algonquin  tribes  have  sprung — a  claim 
recognized  by  the  latter,  who  accord  to  the  ancient  Lenapees 
the  title  of  Grandfather.  The  Lenapees,  on  their  part,  call 
the  other  Algonquin  tribes  Children,  Grandchildren,  Neph- 
ews, or  Younger  Brothcra ;  hut  they  confess  the  superiority 
of  the  Wyandots  and  the  Five  Nations  by  yielding  them  the 
title  of  Uncles,  while  they,  in  return,  call  the  Lenapees 
Nephews,  or  more  frequently  Cousins.^ 

"  Except  the  detached  nation  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and  a  few 
smaller  tribes  adhering  to  them,"  to  quote  from  the  aeeom- 
plished  historian  of  Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  "the  Iroquois 
family  were  confined  to  the  region  south  of  the  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  and  the  peninsula  east  of  Lake  Huron.  They 
formed,  as  it  were,  an  island  in  the  vast  expanse  of  Algon- 
quin population,  extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  north 
to  the  Carolinas  on  the  south ;  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east 
to  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  west.  They 
were  Algonquins  who  greeted  Jacques  Cartier  as  his  ships 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  first  British  colonists  found 
savages  of  tho  same  race  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  coasts 
and  inlets  of  Vir^nia ;  and  it  was  the  daughter  of  an  Algon- 
quin chief  who  interceded  with  her  father  for  the  life  of  the 
2)  Parkman'a  Conspiracy  of  Poiitiac,  26. 
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adventurous  Englishman.  They  were  Algonqviins  who,  under 
Sassacus  the  Pequot  and  Phillip  of  Mount  Hope,  waged 
deadly  war  against  the  Puritans  of  New  England ;  who  dwelt 
at  Penacook  under  the  rule  of  the  great  magiciaji  Passacona- 
way,  and  trembled  before  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Crystal  Hills ; 
and  who  sang  Aves  and  told  their  beads  in  the  forest  chapel 
of  Father  Rasles  hy  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec.  They  were 
Algonquius  who,  under  the  great  tree  at  Kensington,  made 
the  covenant  of  peace  with  William  Penn ;  and  when  the 
French  Jesuits  and  fur  traders  explored  the  Wabash  and  the 
Oliio,  they  found  their  valleys  tenanted  hj  the  same  far- 
extended  race.  At  the  present  day,  the  traveler,  perchance, 
may  find  them  pitching  their  bark  lodges  along  the  beach  at 
Mackinaw,  spearing  fish  among  the  boiling  rapida  of  St. 
Marys,  or  skimming  the  waves  of  Lake  Superior  in  their 
birch  canoes." 

Bancroft,  in  a  map  of  aboriginal  America,  concm'S  with 
Parkman,  but  limits  the  Algonquins  to  the  thirty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  gives  four-fifths  of  the  country  south 
of  that  parallel  to  the  Mobiiian  race.  The  other  southern 
races  were  the  Cherokees,  who  were  mountaiaeei-s,  and  oc- 
cupied the  upper  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River,  as  far  west 
as  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  highlands  of  Cai-olina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  the  Switzerland  of  the  south ;  the  lichees  and 
Catawbas,  who  occupied  small  areas  adjacent  to  the  Chero- 
kee country  on  the  south  and  east ;  and  the  Natchez,  residing 
in  scarcely  more  than  four  or  five  villages,  of  which  the 
largest  was  near  the  site  of  the  city  thus  called,  Bancroft 
has  a  general  classification  of  Dacotah  for  the  numerous  tribes 
west  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  within  the  valleys  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Missouri.  These  distinctions  have  little  other 
foundation  than  language,  of  which  eight  ratlically  different 
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varieties  are  said  to  have  been  spoken  cast  of  the  Miasis- 
sippi.3 

To  return  to  the  kindred  hut  hostile  Iroquois  tribes. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Yive  Nar- 
tioDB  of  New  Xork,  grown  arrogant  by  fifty  years  of  con- 
federation, invaded  the  territory  of  the  Hurons  or  Wyandota. 
The  ancient  seats  of  this  nation  were  on  the  east-em  shores 
of  the  lake  which  now  bears  their  name,  and  thither  the 
enemy  penetrated,  undisturbed  by  the  Neutral  Nation,  who 
occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  adjacent  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  probably  extended  beyond  the  Niagara 
Kiver.''  The  Hurons  were  driven  with  great  slaughter  to  the 
ManjtouUne  islands  of  the  lake.  They  next  occupied  the 
island  of  Michiliimacinac,  thinking  its  isolated  position  and 
precipitous  cliS  would  prove  a  shelter.  But  the  enraged 
enemy  drove  them  thence.  They  Sed  into  the  territories  of 
the  Odjibwas,  in  Lake  Superior.  But  even  there  their  ene- 
mies attempted  to  follow  them,  until  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Chippewas,  in  a  battle  fought  at  the  foot  of  the  south 
capo  of  its  outlet ;  at  a  prominent  elevation,  which,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  incident,  is  stil!  called  Point  Iroquois. 

The  extinction  of  the  Neutral  Nation  soon  followed,  and 
then  the  victorious  Iroquois  turned  against  their  Erie  breth- 
ren. In  the  year  1655,  using  their  canoes  as  scaling  ladders, 
they  stormed  the  Erie  strongholds,  leaped  down  like  tigers 
among  tho  defenders,  and  butchered  them  without  mercy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  massacre, 
and  the  remnant  was  incorporated  with  the  conquerors,  or 
with  other  tribes,  to  which  they  fled  for  refuge.^ 

3]  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  235. 

4)  We  accede  lo  wliat  seams  the  weight  of  tradition,  that  the  Neutral 
Nation  were  a  dlstliiet  tribe,  and  bo  called  from  their  neatrality  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons ;  but  Scboolwnft,  in  speaking  of 
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The  Andastes  shared  the  same  fate,  but  their  resistance 
postponed  their  dispersion  until  1672,  when  their  min  was 
also  accomplished.  It  seems  likely  that  a  triho  called  by  the 
Iroquois,  Satanas,  hy  the  French,  Ghaouanons,  and  whom 
we  suppose  to  have  been  the  Shawaccse,  .were,  about  this 
period,  driven  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf.  Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy,  the  territory  now  Ohio  was  derelict,  except 
aa  the  indomitable  confederates  of  the  North  made  it  a  trail 
for  further  hostilities,  or  roamed  its  hunting  grounds. 

Attached  to  "  Baron  La  Hontan's  Voyages  and  Adven- 
tures in  North  America  between  1683  and  1694,"  is  a  map, 
upon  which,  near  the  source  and  mouth  of  the  Sandusky 
Eiver,  are  indices  of  "  savage  villages  destroyed  by  ye  Iro- 
quese,"  The  latter  would  be  the  site  of  Sandusky,  or  the 
vicinity  near  the  outlet  of  the  Bay  and  River.  Parallel  with 
the  southern  shore  of  "  Errie  or  Conti  Lake,"  and  apparently 
at  an  average  distance  of  thirty  miles,  is  a  line  drawn  con- 
necting the  Mississippi  with  Western  New  York,  which, 
according  to  the  map,  "  represents  ye  way  that  ye  lUinese 
march  through  a  vast  tract  of  ground  to  make  War  against 
ye  Iroquese :  The  same  being  ye  Passage  of  ye  Iroquese  in 
their  incursions  upon  ye  other  Savages,  as  far  as  the  river 
Mjssisipi."  Upon  the  Maumee  River  a  tribe  of  "Errie- 
ronons  "  we  put  down,  and  in  the  country  south  of  the  source 
of  the  Sandusky  river,  "Andastognerons "  are  mentioned, 
probably  remnants  of  the  Erics  and  Andastes.^ 

the  Eries,  remarks,  that  "  there  can  be  no  question,  from,  the  early  aceonnts 
of  the  French  missionarias,  that  they  wore  at  the  hoadof  tiiatEingulftreoa- 
fedecation  of  tribes  called  the  Henkal  Nation,  which  oxlendcd  from  the 
CKtrema  west  to  the  estreme  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  inclncling  tJie 

lontan's  map  is  cnrious  enough.    It 
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Tliis  incictental  reference  to  detachments  of  the  Eries  and 
Andastea,  which  we  presumo  that  La  Honfcan  here  mates, 
confirms  the  behef  that  they  were  not  exterminated  by  the 
war  of  1655.  Like  the  conquered  llurons,  they  were  fugi- 
tives from  their  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  lalie,  but  it  is 
quite  lilieiy  that  they  became  the  allies  of  the  formidable 
Miamis  or  Twahtwahs,  whose  reaideiiec  was  on  the  Miami  of 
the  Lakes  and  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  According  to  the 
IVench  missionary  authors,  cited  by  Schoolcraft,  the  Iro- 
quois fell  on  the  Miamia  and  Chictaghieks  or  Illinois  (en- 
raged, we  may  suppose,  at  their  friendly  reception  of  the 
vanquished  Indians}  who  were  encamped  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maumeo  River  in  the  year  1680,  being  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Eries.  In  this  attaek 
they  killed  thirty  and  took  three  hundred  prisoners.  But 
the  Illinois  and  Miamia  rallied,  and  by  a  dexterous  move- 
ment, got  ahead  of  the  retreating  Iroqoois,  waylaid  their 
path,  and  recovered  their  prisoners,  kiUing  many  of  the 
enemy. 

The  future  fate  of  the  Eiiea  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
General  Lewis  Cass  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Kickapoos  and  Shawanese  are  remnants  of  the  Eries,  and 
adds  that  the  Canadians,  to  this  day,  term  the  Shawanese  the 
Nation  of  the  Cat  or  Raccoon,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 

is  made  broader  at  the  eastecn  extremity  than  elsewhere,  the  shore  running 
due  soutii  fi'oni  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River  to  the  aoutheast  corner,  where 
is  the  month  of.  a  '■  Coade  Rirer  " — as  if  the  line  from  Buffalo  to  Erie  was 
due  south.  Thence  at  right  angles,  but  slightly  indented  now  and  then,  we 
have  the  southern  shore,  without  any  streams  until  the  Sanduslcy  and  Mau- 
raee  Rivers  are  noted  with  a  fair  degi'ee  of  accuracy,  except  that  Sanduslty 
Bay  ia  not  put  down  otherwise  than  aa  the  month  of  the  river.  There  is  a 
liberal  ailowance  of  islands  opposite,  and  the  river  itself  is  represents  as 
riisiug  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  (according  to  the  scale  given)  iu  a  circular 
lake  of  at  least  IS  miles  in  diameter. 
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origin  of  the  word  Erie.     On  the  other  hand,  some  traditions 
of  the  Cafcawhas  of  tlie  South,  render  it  not  improbable  that 
they  are  the  survivors  of  tlie  vanquished  Eries.'^ 
6]  For  fLirtliov  actnils  of  these  trmlilionaiy  fi'ibcs,  sec  Appendix  No.  I. 
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The  extent  of  Iroquois  conquest  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  the  subject  of  much  controversy  between  the  ^French 
and  Enghsh,  while  Canada  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
former.  The  JBVonch  title,  by  discovery  of  the  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi,  was  sought  to  be  overcome  by  a  grtmt  of 
sovereignty  from  the  Five  Nations.  This  sovereignty  was 
claimed  to  result  from  a  conquest  of  the  entire  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Golden  in  1727,  and  Clinton  in  1811, 
are  the  prominent  champions  of  the  Iroqnois  pretension — the 
former  advancing  it  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
English  colonies,  and  the  latter  reiterating  it  with  the  interest 
of  an  antiquarian  and  the  pride  of  a  New  Yorker.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  closely  recent  writers  have  pur- 
sued the  authority,  almost  the  text,  of  Gov.  Clinton.  The 
following  extract  discloses  the  partisan  tenor  of  his  discourse : 

"The  conquests  of  the  Iroquois,  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  are  only  known  to  us  through  the  imperfect 
channels  of  tradition  ;  but  it  is  well  authenticated,  that  since 
that  memorable  era,  they  exterminated  the  nation  of  the 
Eries  or  Erigas,  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  which  has 
given  a  name  to  that  Lake.  They  nearly  extirpated  the 
Andastes  and  the  Chouanons ;  they  conquered  the  Hurons, 
and  drove  them  and  their  allies,  the  Ottawas,  among  the 
Sionx,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi-     They  also 
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subdued  the  Elinoia,  the  Miamia,  the  Algonkins,  the  Dcla- 
warea,  the  Shawanese,  and  several  tribes  of  the  Abenagins. 

*  *  *  The  Illinoia  fled  to  the  westward,  after  being 
attacked  by  tho  Confederates,  and  did  not  return  nntjl  a 
genera]  peace ;  and  were  permitted  in  1760,  by  the  Confed- 
erates, to  settle  in  tho  country  between  the  Wabash  and  the 
Scioto  rivers.  The  bants  of  Lake  Superior  were  lined  with 
Algonkins,  who  sought  an  asylum  from  the  Five  Nations. 
They  also  harassed  all  the  Northern  Indians,  as  far  as 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  tboy  even  attacked  the  nations  on  the 
Missouri,  When  La  Salle  was  among  the  Natchez,  in  1683, 
he  saw  a  party  of  that  people  who  had  been  on  an  expedition 
against  tho  Iroquois.  Smith,  tlie  founder  of  Virginia,  in  an 
expedition  up  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  in  1608,  met  a  war 
party  of  the  Confederates  then  going  to  attack  their  enemies. 
They  were  at  peace  with  tho  Cowetas  or  Creeks,  but  they 
warred  against  the  Catawbaa,  the  Cherokeea,  and  almost  all 
the  Southern  Indians.  The  two  former  sent  deputies  to 
Albany,  where  they  effected  a  peace  through  the  mediation 
of  the  English.  In  a  word,  the  Confederates  were,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  conquerors  and  masters  of  all  the  Indian 
nations  east  of  the  Mississippi.     ****** 

"  In  consequence  of  their  sovereignty  over  the  other  na- 
tions, the  Confederates  exercised  a  proprietary  right  in  their 
lands.  In  1742  they  granted  to  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania certain  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehannah, 
having  formerly  done  so  on  the  east  ade.  In  1744  they 
released  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  certain  lands  ci^med  by 
them  in  those  colonies ;  and  they  declared  at  this  treaty,  that 
they  had  conquered  the  several  nations  living  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah and  Potomac  rivers,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
Great  Mountains  in  Vir^nia.     In  1754,  a  number  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  Connecticut  purchased  of  them  a  large  tract 
of  land  west  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  from  thence 
spreading  over  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Susq^ue- 
hannah  Eiver.  In  1768  they  gave  a  deed  to  William  Trent 
and  others,  for  land  between  the  Ohio  and  Monoagahela. 
They  claimed  and  sold  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kentacky  River." 

This  is  a  stillful  statement  of  the  grounds  for  the  Iroquois 
claim,  and  was  doubtless  compiled  by  the  learned  writer  from 
the  archives  of  the  colonies,  "ind  whatever  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  the  English  and  Erench  governmenis 
had  then  transpired.  The  piovmcial  authorities  took  early 
measures  to  obtain  a  tran^fui  of  whatever  rights  the  New 
York  confoderatDS  had  obtained  As  early  as  1684,  Lord 
Howard,  governor  of  Virginia,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations,  at  Albany,  when,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Dungan, 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  mother  country.  This  was  again  done 
in  1701 ;  and,  upon  the  14th  of  September,  1726,  a  formal 
deed  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  chiefs,  by  which  their 
lands  were  conveyed  to  England,  in  trust,  "  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  hia  majesty  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  grantors 
and  their  heirs." ' 

Without  repeating  the  French  argument  in  the  premises, 
it  maybe  mentioned  as  an  interesting  coincidence,  that  Gen. 
William  H.  Harrison,  as  recently  as  1837,  responded  with 
intelligent  aeal  to  the  exaggerated  narrative  of  Clinton,  and 
vindicated  the  warlike  qualities  of  the  Western  Indians,  by 
a  denial  that  the  Miami  Confederacy  of  Illinois  and  Ohio 
could  have  been  conquered  by  the  Iroquois.     Ho  cites  nu- 

1)  Writinga  of  James  H.  Perkins,  Vol.  11,  p.  186.  PoivnaJl's  Aiimiaistrn- 
lion  of  the  Colonics,  4ili  Ed.,  London,  1768,  p.  26a. 
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merotia  eyidencea  that  in  1700  tho  Miami  nation  was  very 
numerous ;  and,  even  witMn  the  memoiy  of  thoae  living  in 
1837,  that  the  Illinois  trihes  could  bring  into  the  field  foar 
thousand  warriors.  "In  the  year  1734,"  he  adds,  "M.  da 
■V^neennes,  a  captain  in  tho  rrcneh  army,  found  them  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Wabash,  and  their  principal 
town  occupying  the  pla«e  of  Port  Wayne,  which  was  actually 
the  key  of  the  country  below.  This  ofEcer  was  the  first 
Frenchman  who  followed  the  route  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake 
and  the  Wabash,  in  passing  from  Canada  to  their  western 
settlements.  Long  before  this  period,  the  R-ench  must  have 
known  of  the  shorter  and  easier  route,  and  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  their  never  having  used  it,  but  from  its  being 
formerly  the  seat  of  war  on  some  portion  of  it  between  the 
Wyandots  and  Iroquois.  De  Vincennea  found  the  Mamis 
in  the  possession  of  the  entire  Wabash." 

BrieSy,  Gen.  Harrison  admits  the  subjection  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  dispersion  of  the  Hurons,  Eriea 
and  Andastes,  and  that  the  Iroquois  advanced  as  far  west  as 
Sandusky ;  bat  denies  that  there  is  any  tradition  among  the 
Miamis  of  their  ever  having  been  conquered  by  tho  Iro- 
quois. He  remarks  that,  at  the  treaty  of  Greenvillo,  there 
was  no  allusion  to  a  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations, 
to  any  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  or  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  of  the  Miamis.^ 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  all  the  evidence,  we  think  the 
hypothesis  of  Gen,  Harrison  deserves  to  be  adopted  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  Golden  and  Clinton ;  and  for  the  following 
reasons,  in  addition  to  those  already  adduced ; 

1.  The  distance  from  their  homes  to  which  war  parlies 
2]  Harrison's  Discourse  IJofoM  tlio  Ohio  Historical  Society.    See  Ti'ana- 
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were  accuatomed  to  march,  has  httle  sigmficance  when  wo 
consider  that,  within  tiie  immense  area  eastward  of  tho  Mia- 
sissippi,  the  entire  Indian  population,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
is  estimated  by  Bancroft  at  only  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand ;  and  that  skill  in  eluding  a  foe,  until  the  moment 
chosen  for  a  blow,  has  always  been  a  favorite  portion  of  In- 
dian tactics. 

2.  So  far  as  the  Lake  region  is  concerned,  the  map  of  La 
Hontan,  above  described,  indicates  that  the  "Dhoese"  were 
as  ready  to  make  inroads  upon  the  "Irroquese"  as  the  latter 
were  to  make  westward  incursions. 

3.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  Iroquois  were  repulsed 
by  the  Chippewas  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Hurons  (a  cir- 
cumstance unnoticed  by  Clinton) ;  and  Schoolcraft's  narra- 
tive of  the  successful  reprisal,  in  1680,  by  the  Illinois  and 
Miamis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  River,  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

4.  In  this  connection,  we  should  not  overlook  the  relations 
of  tho  New  Tork  Indians,  and  their  Canadian  neighbors, 
the  French.  Prior  to  1663,  their  intercourse  had  been  very 
precarious,  but  in  that  year  a  deputation  from  the  Iroquois 
cantons,  who  praposed  an  errand  of  pacification  to  Montreal, 
were  surprised,  and  most  of  them  killed  by  a  party  of  Algon- 
quins,  allies  of  tho  French.  Of  course,  ail  prospects  of 
peace  vanished,  and  a  furious  war  raged  along  the  Canadian 
frontier.  At  the  first  outbreak,  these  hostilities  were  most 
disastrous  to  the  French ;  but  the  Canadian  Governors,  at  tho 
head  of  disciplined  troops,  more  than  retaliated  on  their 
savage  enemies  during  the  thirty  years'  war  which  followed. 
Courcelles,  Tracy,  De  la  Barre,  and  De  Nonvillc,  invaded 
by  turns,  with  various  success,  the  country  of  tho  Confede- 
rates; and  at  length,  in  the  year  1696,  the  veteran  Count 
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Frotitenac,  who  was  then,  for  the  second  time,  Governor  of 
Canada,  marched  upon  their  cantons  with  a.ll  the  force  of  the 
province.^  He  burned  their  deserted  villages,  and  devasta- 
ted their  maize  fields.  Even  the  fierce  courage  of  the  Iro- 
quois began  to  quail  before  these  repeated  attacks,  while  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  colony,  and  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
France,  at  length  convinced  them  that  they  could  not  destroy 
Canada.  In  1700  a  pacification  was  effected,  and  the  nume- 
rous prisoners  on  both  sides  were  allowed  to  return.  In  the 
year  1726,  the  French  succeeded  in  erecting  a  permanent 
mihtary  post  at  the  important  pass  of  Niagara,  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the  14tli  of  September,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Six  Nations  made  the  well  known  cession 
of  their  lands  to  England,  in  "trust  to  be  protected  and 
defended  by  his  Majesty,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  grantors 
and  their  heirs."  The  fact  that  the  haughty  Iroquois  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  measure,  is  a  proof  that  their  power  was  on 
the  wane,  and  that  they  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  arrogant 
position  of  conquering  tribes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  conquest  of  the  Eries  was 
in  1G55,  only  eight  year?  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois ;  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Andastes  waa  prolonged  until  1672,  seven  years  after 
the  massacre  of  the  Indian  deputation  to  Montreal.  Our 
inference  is,  that  before  the  removal  of  the  Eries  and  Andas- 
tes from  the  path  to  the  Mississippi,  Iroquois  excursions 
against  the  Miamis  and  Illinois  were  of  course  impracticable ; 
and  afterwards,  all  the  energies  of  the  Now  York  tribes 
were  summoned  to  resist  the  French,  by  whom  their  country 
waa  frequently  invaded  and  their  villages  destroyed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  they  could  have  no  leisure  or  force 
3)  Parkman's  Pontiac,  61, 63. 
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for  tfeafcern  expeditions  irMlo  theao  desperate  hostilities  were 
in  progress  at  home;  and  after  the  peace  of  1700,  and  es- 
pecially after  the  Trench  occupation  of  Niagara,  in  1726, 
the  denizena  of  Ohio  had  no  ground  to  apprehend  any  dis- 
turbance in  their  possesion. 

Upon  the  whole,  ive  are  willing  to  compromise  between 
the  positions  respectively  assumed  by  Clinton  and  Harrison. 
We  admit  that  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  England 
wore  tributary  to  the  Five  Nations,  made  so  by  conquest, 
and  that  the  Lountiy  on  botli  wdea  of  Like  En  — the  ie3,ta 
of  the  Hurong  ind  Neutrals  m  Canida,  ind  the  Erief,  An- 
daste?  and  Shii^anese  m  Ohii — weie  s«ept  of  their  iboii^- 
nal  occupants  ly  their  meicdess  enemies,  but  beyond  the 
Potomac  the  Ohio  and  the  Mnmis  it  soems  tj  us  that  there 
WW  a  di\i\n  battle  coubtantly  lencwmg,  and  satiable  in 
results  It  may  be  that  the  Miamis  md  then  Illinois  con- 
fedeiates  wlio  more  fie^ucntly  lejulsed,  but  they  cinnct  be 
saidtohaie  been  subjugated,  nor  even  conquered  Very 
likely,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Western  and  Southern 
tribes,  there  may  have  been  stipulations  in  the  nature  of  quit 
claim,  but  these  did  not  necessarOy  imply  the  previous  rela- 
tion of  victor  and  vanquished,  no  more  than  a  bill  to  quiet 
title  recognizes  that  alleged  by  a  claimant  to  be  paramount. 

After  16fi3,  however,  when  the  long  war  with  the  fana^ 
dian  colonists  broke  out,  and  untU  the  peace  of  ]  700,  the 
dominion  of  the  Kve  Nations  over  the  territory  of  Ohio  was 
noDunal,  never  enforced  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Indian 
tribes,  who  hastened  to  occupy  the  beautiful  and  vacant 
realm. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

INDIAN  OCCUPATION   OF  OHIO  IN  1750. 

This  chapter  irill  be  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Indian,  tribes,  who,  during  the  interval  between  the  inroads 
of  the  Iroquois  (vacating  forcibly  the  region  between  the 
Ohio  and  Lalce  Erie)  and  the  earliest  settlement  bj  Euro- 
peans in  1750,  gradually  occupied  the  country.  The  reader 
may  expect  some  unavoidable  repetition,  especially  in  a 
sketch  of  the  Wyandots,  for  the  materials  of  which  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  ethnolo^cal  and  Matorieal  labors  of 
Albert  Gallatin.^ 

Eour  tribes  were  prominent  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  a 
century  since — the  Wyandots,  DelawareH,  tihawanese  and 
Ottawas. 

1.  The  Wtandots  os  Hor,oK,-*. — When  Chaiflplam  ai^ 
rived  in  Canada,  the  Wyandots  wore  the  head  and  pimcipal 
support  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  against  the  Eive  Nations- 
In  our  first  chapter  we  have  ^ven  their  geographical  position, 
and  then  relations  with  the  Neuti  ■il  Nation,  oi  Attiouandi 
itns  north  at  1  the  Eric  and  Anli?te=!  oi  Guiniistoguea 
(Guvindots  )  south  of  I  ako  Eiie  The  extent  ot  t}  bii 
influence  and  ot  the  c  nsideiation  m  which  they  weie  held, 
miy  be  fjund  m  the  fact,  thit  e\en  the  Delawues,  who 
cHimed  to  be  the  elder  bianch  of  the  Lenape  Nition,  and 

1)  Gallat  n  s  Synops  s  of  the  Infllan  Tr  bes  witbln  the  United  States  east 
of  th    Eockv  M   mlan>i   raid  in  tho  Ertsli  and  Kass  ai 
North  America;  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Antiqttario) 
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called  tlaemselves  the  grandfathers  of  their  kiiiclrcd  tribes, 
recognized  the  superiority  of  the  Wjandots,  whom  to  this 
day  they  call  their  uncles.  And  though  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number,  the  right  of  the  "VVyandots,  derived  either 
from  ancient  sovereignty,  or  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
remnants  of  the  three  estmct  tribes,  to  the  country  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Great 
Miami,  has  never  been  disputed  by  any  other  than  the  Five 
Nations. 

Their  real  name  Ymdots,  was  well  known  to  the  French, 
■who  gave  them  the  nickname  of  Hurons.  They  were  called 
Quatoghee  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  one  of  their  tribes  Bi- 
ffiiondadies  or  Tuinontatek.  They  were  visited  in  1615  hy 
Champlain,  and  in  1624  by  Father  Sigard ;  and  the  Jesuits, 
who  subsequently  established  missions  among  them,  have 
given,  in  the  "  Relations  of  New  France,"  some  account  of 
their  language,  and  ample  information  of  their  means  of 
subsiateneo,  manners  and  religious  superstitions.  They  had, 
probably  on  account  of  thoir  wars  with  the  Five  Nations, 
concentrated  their  settlements  in  thirty-one  villages,  not 
extending  more  altogether  than  twenty  leagues  either  way, 
and  situated  along  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Lalie  Huron,  about 
one  hundred  miles  southwardly  of  the  mouth  of  the  French 
River.  They  consisted  of  five  confederated  tribes,  viz ;  the 
Ataroneh-mno-as,  four  villages ;  the  AMiquenongnahm,  three 
villages;  the  AtHgnaoumtan  or  "Nation  de  I'Ours,"  twelve 
Ullages ;  the  Akrendah-ronoTis,  the  most  northeastern  tribe, 
and  with  which  Champlain  resided,  three  villages ;  and  the 
Tionontats,  or  "  Nation  of  tiie  Petun,"  the  most  southwest- 
erly, which  formerly  had  been  at  war  with  the  other  tribes, 
and  had  entered  the  confederation  recently,  nine  villages.^ 

S]  Father  Lallemand,  1640;  Eelations,  &e. 
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The  small-pox  earned  off  about  twelve  hundred  souls  in 
the  year  1639,  The  Mi^ionaries,  prnicipaJIy  with  a  view  of 
baptizing  dying  children,  visited  at  that  time  every  village, 
and,  T^ith  few  exceptions,  every  cabin;  and  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  maldng  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  whole 
nation.  They  give  the  general  re-^ult  in  round  numliera, 
seven  hundred  cabins,  and  two  thuusaud  families,  which  tliey 
estimate  at  twelve,  but  -which  eonld  not  have  exceeded  ten 
thousand  souls.  They  were  not  only  more  warlike,  but,  in 
every  respect,  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  North- 
em  Algonipiins,  particularly  in  agriculture,  to  which  they 
appear,  probably  from  their  concentrated  situation,  to  h^ve 
been  obliged  to  attend  more  extensively  than  any  other 
Korthem  Indian  nation.  The  Missionaries  had  at  first  great 
hardships  to  encounter,  and  found  them  less  tractable  than 
the  Algonquin?,  But,  whether  owing  to  the  superior  talents 
of  Father  Brebeuf  and  his  associates,  or  to  the  national  char- 
acter, they  made  ultimately  more  progress  in  converting  the 
Hurons,  and  have  left  a  more  peiinanonb  impression  of 
their  labors  in  the  remnant  of  that  tribe,  than  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  them,  in  any  other  nation  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  French  settlements. 

The  only  communication  of  the  Hurons,  with  the  infant 
colony  of  Cana<la,  wa'9  by  the  river  Ottawa,  of  a  difficult 
navigation,  interrupted  by  portages.  The  Five  Nations 
directed  their  attacks  to  that  quarter,  cut  off  tho  several 
trading  parties,  which  were  in  the  habit  of  descending  and 
ascending  the  river  once  a  year,  and  intercepted  the  commu- 
nication so  effectually,  that,  about  the  year  lC4(i,  the  Mis- 
sionaries on  Lake  Huron  were  three  years  without  receiving 
any  supplies  from  Quebec.  The  Hurons,  who  had  lost  sev- 
eral hundred  warriors  in  those  engagements,  became  dispirited 
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and  careless.  They  indeed  abandoned  the  smaller  villages 
and  fortified  the  larger.  This  only  accelerated  their  rain. 
In  the  year  1649,  the  Kve  Nations  invaded  the  country 
with  all  their  forces,  attacked  and  earned  the  most  consider- 
able of  those  places  of  refuge,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  destruction  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year.  A  part  of  the  Hurons  fled  down  the  Ottawa 
River  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Canada,  where  they  were 
pursued  by  their  implacable  enemies  even  under  the  walls  of 
Quebec.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ahrendas  and  several 
detached  bands  surrendered,  and  were  incorporated  into  the 
Kve  Nations.  The  remnant  of  the  Tionontates  took  refuge 
among  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior.  Others  were  dis- 
persed towar(33  Michillhnacinac,  or  in  some  more  remote 
quarters.  This  event  was  immediately  followed  by  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Algonquin  nations  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

In  1671,  the  Tionontates,  after  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
the  Sioux,  left  Lake  Superior  for  Michillimacinae,  where 
they  rallied  around  them  the  dispersed  remnants  of  the  other 
tribes  of  their  nation,  and  probably  of  the  Andastes  and  other 
kindred  tribes,  which  had  been  likewise  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  I"ive  Nations.  Some  years  later  they  removed  to 
Detroit,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  ancient  seats.  And,  though 
reduced  to  two  villages,  fchey  resumed  their  ascendancy  over 
the  Algonquin  tribes,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  with 
great  sagacity  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  between  the  IVench 
and  the  live  Nations.  Charlevoix,  in  1721,  writes,  that 
they  were  still  the  soul  of  the  councils  of  all  the  Western 
Indians.  They  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the  country 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  which  was  exer- 
cised by  frequent  grants  and  cessions  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned.    Col.  John  Johnston,  of  Piqua,  the  well  known  Indian 
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agent,  says  that  their  actual  settlementa  extended  from  De- 
troit along  the  aouth  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  as  far  east  as  San- 
dusky Bay. 

2.  The  Dblawaees. — This  interesting  tribe  has  beea 
awarded  a  higher  rank  in  the  page  of  Cooper,  the  American 
novelist,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries, 
than  Indian  tradition  seems  to  warrant.  John  Hcckcwclder, 
as  their  annalist,  and  David  Zeisberger,  as  their  phUolo^st, 
have  contributed  largely  to  this  favorable  impression.  The 
former  has  preserved  a  Delaware  tradition,  that  many  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  Lenni  Lenape  resided  in  the  western 
part  of  the  American  continent ;  thence  by  a  slow  cmigrar 
tion,  they  at  length  reached  the  Alleghany  Eiver,  so  called 
from  a  nation  of  giants,  the  AUegewi,  against  whom  the  Del- 
awares  and  Iroquois  (the  latter  also  emigrants  from  the  west- 
ward) carried  on  successful  war ;  and,  still  proceeding  east- 
ward, settled  on  the  Delaware,  Hudson,  Susquohannah  and 
Potomac  rivers,  making  tho  Delaware  the  center  of  their 
possessions.  The  Delawares,  thus  seated  on  the  Atlantic, 
divided  themselves  into  three  tribes,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  Turtle,  the  Tm-key  and  the  Wolf;  or  tho 
Unamis,  Unalaohtgo  and  Miisi.  The  latt«r,  also  called  Mon 
seys  or  Muncies,  were  considered  the  most  warlike  and  active 
branch  of  the  Lcnapo.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  latter 
designation  was  revived,  with  important  consequences,  in  Ohio. 

Heckewelder  seeks  unsuccessfully  to  explain  the  subjection 
of  the  Dclawarcs  to  the  Five  Nations,  whom  they  called 
Mengwo,  as  a  stratagem  by  the  latter ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  tribe  who,  more  readily  than  any  other,  accepted 
Christianity,  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  their  more 
warlike  neighbors  on  the  war  path.^ 
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About  1T40-50,  a  party  of  Delawarcs,  who  had  been  dis- 
turbed in  Pennsylvama  by  Europoan  emigration,  determined 
to  remove  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  obtained 
from  their  ancient  allies  and  vinclea,  the  Wyandots,  the  grant 
of  a  derelict  tract  of  land  lying  principally  on  the  Muskingum, 
Here  they  flourished  and  became  a  very  powerful  tribe. 
From  1765  to  1795,  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  influ- 
ence, but  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  the  disasters  sustained 
by  the  Delawares  in  Wayne's  campaign,  were  a  death  blow 
to  their  ascendancy, 

3.  Tub  SiiAWANBhB. — The  conflicting  testimony,  relative 
to  these  Bedouins  of  the  American  wilderness,  is  accurately 
stated  by  Gallatin.*  He  conjectures  that  the  "  Shawiioes," 
aa  he  writes  the  word,  separated  at  an  early  date  from  tho 
other  Leuape  tribes,  and  established  themselves  south  of  the 
Ohio,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky ;  that  ha^ring 
been  driven  away  from  that  Territory,  probably  by  the 
Chietasaws  and  Chcrokees,  some  portion  found  their  way, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  far  eaet 
as  the  country  of  the  Susquehannocks,  a  kindred  Lenape 
tribe ;  that  the  miun  body  of  the  nation,  invited  by  the 
Miamis  and  the  Andastes,  crossed  the  Ohio,  occupied  the 
country  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Kcioto,  and  joined  in  the  war 
against  the  Five  Nations ;  and  that,  after  their  final  defeat, 
and  that  of  their  aUies,  in  the  year  1072.  they  were  again 
dispersed  in  several  directions.  A  considerable  portion  made 
about  that  time  a  forcible  settlement  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers  of  Garohna ;  and  these,  after  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  Catawbas,  found,  as  others  had  already  done, 
an  asylum  in  different  parts  of  the  Creek  country.  Another 
portion  joined  their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  some  may 
41  GallatJii's  Synopsis,  65,    Drake's  Lifo  of  Tccumsoll,  10. 
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have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Scioto  and  SEmduskj. 
Those  in  Pennsylvania,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  moat 
considerable  part  of  the  nation,  were  not  entirely  subjugated 
and  reduced  to  the  humiliating  state  of  women  by  the  Six 
Nations.  But  they  held  their  lands  on  the  Susquehannah 
only  as  tenants  at  wUI,  and  were  always  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge a  kind  of  sovereignty  or  superiority  jn  their  landlords. 
They  appear  to  have  been  more  early  and  unanimous  than 
the  Delawares  in  their  determination  to  return  to  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio,  This  they  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Wyandots,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  French,  during 
the  years  1740-55.  They  occupied  there  the  Scioto  country, 
extending  to  Sandusky,  and  westwardly  towards  the  Great 
Miami,  and  they  have  also  left  there  the  names  of  two  of 
their  tribes,  to  wit:  Cbillieothe  and  Piqua.  Thfyad  who  were 
settled  among  the  Creeks  joined  them ;  and  the  nation  was 
once  more  reunited.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Indian  agent,  says 
that  this  southern  party  lived  on  the  Sawanee  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  them ;  and  that  they  returned  thence,  about 
the  year  1755,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sandusky,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  chief  called  Black  Hoof.  It  hag  been  reported 
that  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  were  sons  of  a 
Creek  woman  married  during  that  migration  to  a  Shawnoe. 
During  the  forty  following  years,  the  Shawanese  wore  in 
an  almost  perpetual  state  of  war  nith  America,  either  as 
British  colonies  or  as  independent  States.  They  were  among 
the  most  active  allies  of  the  French  during  the  seven  years' 
war ;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  continued,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Detawares,  hostilities  which  were  only  termi- 
nated after  tho  succeasful  campaign  of  General  Bouquet. 
The  first  permanent  settlements  of  the  Ameiicans  beyond 
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the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  were 
commenced  in  the  year  1769,  and  were  soon  followed  by  a 
war  with  the  Shawanese,  which  ended  in  1774,  after  they 
had  been  repulsed  in  a  severe  engagement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanhawa,  and  the  Virginians  had  penetrated  into  their 
country.  They  took  a  most  active  part  against  America, 
both  during  the  war  of  Independence,  and  in  the  Indian  war 
which  followed,  and  which  was  terminated  in  1795  at  Green- 
ville. They  lost,  by  that  treaty,  nearly  the  whole  territory 
which  they  held  from  the  Wyandots ;  and  a  part  of  them, 
under  the  guidance  of  Tecumseh,  again  joined  the  British 
Btandard  during  the  war  of  1812. 

4.  Ottawas. — The  name  of  this  tribe  was  either  derived 
from,  or  communicated  to  the  Canadian  Eiver,  on  whose 
banka  they  lived  until  driven  westward  by  the  Five  Nations, 
where  they  took  refuge  among  the  Pottawatamies  and  Ojib- 
was.  The  western  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Michigan  peninsula,  was  the  asylum  of  the 
fugitive  Ottawas.  The  tribe  has  been  distinguished  in  the 
person  of  Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  whose  conspiracy 
against  tho  British  garrisons  in  1763,  was  a  master  stroke  of 
Indian  sagacity,  ranking  its  instigator  with  Phillip  and  Te- 
cumseh. The  honor  of  his  birth  has  been  claimed  by  other 
tribes,  and  his  mother  was  said  to  bo  an  Ojibwa  woman,  but 
he  was  doubtleas  born  among  the  Ottawas.  He  obtained  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  Ojibwas  and  Pottawatamies, 
and  made  their  confederacy  with  the  Ottawas  the  basis  of  his 
combination  agcunst  the  English.  But  we  must  not  anticipate. 
We  have  mentioned  him  in  these  terms,  because  tho  practice 
of  antiquarian  writers  is  to  depreciate  the  Ottawas,  aud  the 
name  of  the  great  Ottawa  chief  is  their  best  vindication. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  among  tiie  Ottawas  alone,  the 
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heavenly  bodies  neie  in  object  of  veneration — the  Smiiank 
mg  aa  their  Supiome  Deity  ihis  tube,  nhose  m-itlijlo^ 
■was  moie  comphLited  thin  usual  mtii  the  Iiidiius  -were 
aocustomed  to  keep  a  legulu  festival  to  celebiate  the  benefi 
cence  of  the  Sun ,  on  whieh  occasion  the  luminary  waa  told 
that  this  bervice  wis  m  rctuin  for  the  good  hmitiUj,  he  had 
piocured  foi  hi&  people,  ind  ns  m  cacouiigcmeiit  to  perae- 
veie  in  his  friendly  cups  They  i^eit;  aJsr  oLseivcd  to  eieet 
in  idol  m  the  middle  of  then  town,  and  aaciifico  to  it  but 
such  ceiemomes  were  by  no  means  geneial  On  fiiat  ivit- 
nessing  Christian  ^^o^shlp,  the  onl-;  idea  suggested  by  it  ivis 
that  of  isking  aome  tem^  oial  good,  which  wis  eithei  grinted 
01  it,fused 

Bmciott  stites  thit  the  word  '  Ottowi,'  si^mfieo  "tia 
dei,  and  wis  piobibiy  allied  by  the  Hurons  fiom  the  fict 
thit  the  tube  was  pimcipally  settled  on  ind  iii  the  vicinity 
of  in  i?lind  m  the  Ottawa  Eiier  wheie  they  exacted  a 
tubute  fiom  lU  the  Indiana  ind  cinoes  gomg  to,  oi  uonnrag 
fiom  the  country  of  the  Huronb  It  is  Dbscivcd  by  i  Jesmfc 
father,  Le  Jeune,  that  although  the  Hurona  were  ten  times 
as  numeroua,  they  submitted  to  that  imposi^on ;  which  seems 
to  prove  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Ottawa  Ejvcr 
was  generally  recogniaed.  After  their  expulsion  from  this 
aboriginal  custom  house,  the  memory  of  their  island  home 
seems  to  have  been  preserved ;  for  during  the  laat  century 
they  sought  and  were  suffered  to  t^e  posaession  of  the 
islands  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  peninsula  of  Sandusky,  where 
their  fishing  and  trapping  parties  were  found  by  the  French 
tradei-s  as  early  as  1750. 

Soon  after  the  period  now  under  consideration,  straggling 

parties  of  New  York  Indians  were  occasionally  found  near 

-'j)  Missions  en  la  Nouvelle  France,  1635,  p.  72. 
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Lake  Erie ;  aucl  at  least  one  Mingo  town  (the  term  designar- 
ting  any  of  the  Six  Nations,  but,  in  thia  instance,  a  party  of 
Cayuga  Indiana,)  was  situated  on  the  Ohio  Eiver,  just  below 
the  present  site  of  Steubenville.  Logan,  celebrated  for  the 
specimen  of  Indian  eloquence  attributed  to  him  by  Jeiferson, 
was  a  Mingo  or  Cayuga,  and  resided  in  the  village  above 
mentioned.  We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  mention  the 
arrival  of  Caughnewagas  and  Scnecas  (the  former,  a  tribe 
from  Canada,  supposed  by  Heckeweldcr  to  be  the  old  Con- 
necticut Mohicans,  mingled  with  various  Iroquois  Indians,) 
in  different  sections  of  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie.  Th 
four  tribes  above  named,  however,  alone  deserve  the  designa 
tdon  of  Ohio  Indians  at  the  date  before  ua. 

Some  idea  of  the  Indian  occupation  of  Ohio  in  1750  m 
now  attainable.  It  will  be  seen  by  what  precedes,  that  the 
Delawares  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum,  and  tbcnco 
to  Lake  Erie  and  the  River  Ohio,  asserting  a  possession  over 
about  one-half  of  the  State ;  the  Shawaneae  were  soon 
admitted  to  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Miami  Hivers, 
adjoining  the  Twigtwees  or  Miami  Indians ;  while  the  Wyan- 
dots,  and  a  few  bands  of  Ottawas,  dwelt  upon  the  waters  of 
Sandusky  and  Maumee,  but  neai'er  the  bays  into  which  thoy 
fell  than  theb  sources.  As  for  the  Wyandots,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  tribe  was  oppo- 
site Detroit,  and  the  Ohio  settlements  were  in  the  nature 
of  colonies  from  the  peninsulas  bordering  Lake  Huron. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  the  Ottawas,  whose  villages  were 
scattered  along  the  shore ;  although,  on  a  map  drawn  in  1703, 
the  remains  of  an  "  Ottowa  fort "  are  visible  near  the  present 
site  of  Plymouth,  Huron  county,  while  an  Ottawa  town  is 
put  down  on  the  Cuyahoga  Eiver,  about  thirty  mUes  from  its 
mouth.     The  Ohio  Indians,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  were 
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supeiicr  specimens  of  the  ri^e  Tlie  Deliwircs  were  the 
aneeati^  tribe,  ind  their  biognphy  cuntains  on  urnisua!  num 
bei  of  remarkable  pei'soEa^cs,  though  none  of  so  extiioili- 
n'uy  caieer  oi  chiiaeter  as  to  be  known  to  the  pieaeiit  gene- 
rition  They  ■v^  ill  receive  a  laigo  dogret,  of  om  notice  when 
the  histoiy  ot  tho  Moiavian  miasiDn  comes  befoio  ua ,  for  it 
■W13  principally  amon^  the  DeKwaies  thdt  the  miasionanes 
weie  successful  m  nnkmg  conversions  The  fchaTvaaese, 
whoae  i  jvinga  might  vindicate  then  claim,  it  le  if,t,  to  he  a 
lost  tribe  of  I=!i<iel,  have  been  fiequentlj  chaiwtenzed  a?  the 
"  Spartans  '  of  the  lace ,  and  ceitimly  then  con&t'incy  in 
bra^mg  dangei  and  cndmin^  all  the  consequences  of  defeit, 
menis  the  appellition  But  it  is  ly  tlic  nime  of  Tecumseh, 
a  son  of  the  nation,  though  by  in  alien  mother,  as  'we  hive 
before  observed  of  his  great  Ottawa  prototype,  that  the  name 
"  Shawnee,"  will  be  commemorated  in  the  wild  annala  of 
our  aboriginal  history.  The  Ottawas,  so  far  as  they  have 
ever  been  obaerved  on  the  soil  of  Ohio,  have  hardly  auatained 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  position,  which  we  spontaneously 
assign  to  the  Wyandot  and  the  Delaware.  Compared  with 
hia  forest  brethren,  the  Ottawa,  or  Tahwah,  (as  the  early 
settlers  called  him,)  whose  life  was  nearly  amphibious,  by 
his  joint  avocations  of  trapper  and  fisher,  seems  to  bo  rather 
a  Pariah  among  his  brethren,  but  to  whom  history  will  be 
more  indulgent,  in  deference  to  the  name  of  Pontiac.  As  for 
the  "VVyandots,  ever  recurring  as  the  tribe  will  be  in  these 
chapters,  wo  can  do  no  better  than  to  givo  a  paragraph  from 
Gen.  Harrison's  discourse,  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred.  He  gives  the  Wyandots  the  unquestioned  prefer- 
ence among  the  Western  Indiana  on  the  score  of  bravery. 
With  the  other  tribes,  flight  in  battle,  when  occasioned  by 
unexpected  resistance  and  obstacles,  brought  with  it  no  dis- 
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grace,  and  was  rather  a  part  of  their  strategy :  but  otherwise 
with  the  Wjandota.  In  the  battle  of  the  Rapida  of  tlie 
Miami,  in  which  the  confederated  tribes  wore  broken  by  Gen. 
Wayne,  of  thirteen  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  one  only  survived, 
and  he  badly  wounded.  The  following  anecdote  illustrates 
this  trait  in  their  character : 

"  When  General  Wayne  assumed  the  position  of  Green- 
ville, in  1793,  he  sent  for  Captain  Wells,  who  commanded  a 
company  of  scouts,  and  told  him  that  '  bo  wished  him  to  go 
to  Sandusky  and  take  a  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information.'  Wells  (who,  having  been  taken  from 
Kentucky  when  a  boy,  and  brought  up  among  the  Indians, 
was  perfectly  acquahited  with  their  character,)  answered, 
that  '  he  could  take  a  prisoner,  but  not  from  Sandusky.' 
'And  why  not  from  Sandusky?'  sajd  the  General,  'Be- 
cause,' answered  the  Captain,  'there  are  only  Wyandots 
there.'  '  Well,  why  will  not  Wyandots  do  ? '  '  For  the  best 
of  reasons,'  said  Wells, '  because  Wyandots  will  not  be  taken 
alive.' " 
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LAKE  ERIE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUET. 

CiiOSELY  related  as  OHo  is  to  tto  miglitj  current  of  tlie  St. 
Lawrence,  a  rapid  outline  of  its  early  exploration  will  not  be 
deemed  too  discnraive,  althougli  our  attention  will  thus  be 
recalled  to  events  which  transpired  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  magnificent  water-courae  which  constitutes  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  States,  aided 
materially  in  the  colonization  of  its  extended  coast.  As  at 
Plymouth,  it  was  religious  sentiment  which  first  opened  the 
adventurous  way  to  tlie  borders  of  our  inland  lakes.  Aa 
early  as  1616,  Le  Caron,  an  unambitious  Francisctai  monk, 
the  companion  of  the  noted  Champlain,  had  traversed  New 
York,  and  threading  the  Canadian  peninsula,  reached  tie 
rivers  of  Lake  Hwron.  Aa  Quebec  was  founded  only  eight 
years  before,  the  voyage  of  the  miasionaiy  probably  deserves 
the  distinction  of  a  first  discovery.  In  1625,  we  hear  of  the 
;  with  the  Neutral  Hurons  near  the  Ni- 


agara river. 

Tempting  as  the  theme  may  be,  we  must  be  content  with 
a  mere  chronology  of  the  French  missions  on  the  great  lakes. 
They  were  repelled  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  du- 
ring the  following  fifty  years,  which  was  the  period  of  their 
greatest  activity,  by  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were 
often  at  war  with  the  natives  of  the  soil.' 

1)  Charles  Whitflesey  relates  (Dlaeourse  before  Ohio  Historical  Society 
In  1810,  p.  8,)  that  trees  havo  been  found  on  the  Wcetoro  Eeserve,  bearing 
the  marks  of  an  axe,  which,  JHdgiog  from  the  rings,  were  ma.(le  in  It 
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'i'lie  Jesuita  succeeded  all  other  reiigioua  orders  iii  the 
labor  of  eyangelization,  and  from  1034  to  1047,  no  less  than 
fortj-two  raissionaries  of  that  society  were  devoted  to  the 
tribes  in  Upper  Canada — aasembUng  twice  or  thiice  a  year 
at  St.  Marys,  a  centra]  spot  upon  the  banks  of  the  Matche- 
dash,  between  Lakes  Toronto  or  Simcoe  and  Huron.  Per- 
haps no  passage  of  colouial  history  is  so  full  of  rumantiu 
interest  as  the  narrative  of  the  "Wyandot  Minion,  of  which 
Bancroft  Iiaa  furnished  a  fMthful  and  fascinating  picture ;  but 
as  early  as  1649,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
the  village  of  St.  Ignatius,  was  destroyed  by  the  ruthless 
Mohawks,  and  the  peaceful  inmates  involved  in  a  general 
massacre.  The  names  of  Anthony  Daniel,  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
and  Gabriel  Lallemand,  have  been  preserved  to  us,  fragrant 
with  their  martyrdom  in  the  wilderness. 

Every  dispassionate  reader  will  readily  respond  to  the 
tribute  by  the  dngle-hearted  amialist  of  New  France.  "It 
is  certain,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  as  well  from  the  annual  rela- 
tions of  those  happy  times,  as  from  the  constant  tradition  of 
that  country,  that  a  peculiar  unction  attached  to  this  savaga 
mission,  giving  it  a  preference  over  many  others  far  more 
brilliant  and  fruitful-  The  reason  no  doubt  was,  that  nature, 
finding  nothing  there  to  gratify  the  senses  or  to  flatter  vanity — 
stumbling  blocks  too  common  even  to  the  holiest — ^grace 
worked  without  obstacle.  The  Lord,  who  never  allows  him- 
self to  be  outdone,  communicates  himself  without  measure 
to  tliose  who  sacrifice  themselves  without  reserve ;  who,  dead 
to  all,  detached  entirely  from  themselves  and  the  world,  pos- 
sess their  souls  in  unalterable  peace,  perfectly  established  in 
that  child-lilce  spirituality  which  Jesus  Christ  has  recom- 
mended to  his  disciples  as  that  which  ought  to  be  the  most 
marked  trait  of  their  character."     "  Such  is  the  portrait," 
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adds  Charlevoix,  "  drawn  of  Oie  missionaries  of  New  France 
by  those  who  knew  tliem  best.  I  myself  knew  some  of  them 
in  mj  yondi,  and  I  found  them  such  as  I  have  painted  them, 
bending  nnder  the  labor  of  a  long  apostleship,  with  hodies 
exhausted  by  fatigues  and  broken  with  ago,  but  still  preserv- 
ing all  the  vigor  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  and  I  have  thought 
it  but  right  to  do  them  here  the  same  justice  universally  done 
them  in  the  country  of  their  labors." 

The  Relations  or  Journals  of  the  Jesuit  I'athers  contain 
incidental  descriptions  of  the  lake  coast  from  "TJnghiara," 
or  Niagara,  to  Lake  Superior,  otherwise  called  "  Tracy " 
and  "  Upper  Lake."  A  map,  published  at  Paris,  in  1660, 
indicates  a  discovery  of  Lake  Michigan,  or  "  Lake  of  the 
Illinois," 

In  1668,  the  mission  of  Sault  St.  Mary  was  established 
by  Claude  Dablon  and  James  Marquette — the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  Michigan. 

In  1671,  Marc(uette  gathered  some  wandering  Hurons 
round  a  chapel  at  point  St.  Ignace,  on  the  main  land  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

In  1673,  MarcLuette,  accompanied  hy  Joliet,  a  trader  of 
Quebec,  and  five  other  Frenchmen,  with  a  number  of  Indian 
guides,  paddled  up  Green  Bay  in  birch  bark  canoes,  ascended 
Fox  River  to  the  head  of  navigation  and  crossed  the  Portage 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin.  Here  their  guides  deserted 
the  party,  from  fear  of  the  Sioux,  but  the  Fi'enchmen  fear- 
lessly followed  the  current  of  the  Wisconsin,  until,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  the  Mississippi  was  discovered. 

In  1678,  La  Salic,  accompanied  by  Tontj,  an  Italian  sol- 
dier, and  Lewis  Hennepin,  a  Flemish  friar  of  the  order  of 
Recollects,  commenced  the  construction  of  the  "  Griffin,"  a 
bark  of  sixty  tons,  near  the  present  site  of  Buffelo.     During 
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the  next  STimmer,  this  bark  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  and  on 
the  Tth  of  August,  1679,  tho  surface  of  Lake  Erie  was  fii-st 
parted  by  the  keel  of  civilization.  The  crew  was  thirty-four 
in  all — sailors,  hunters  and  soldiers — while  father  Hennepin 
was  accompanied  by  several  friars  of  his  order. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  follow  tliia  exploring  expedition  after 
leaving  Lake  Erie.  The  present  digression  only  relates  to 
their  adventures  from  Niagara,  to  Detroit.  The  voyage  to 
Mackinaw — the  return  of  the  Griffin  loaded  with  furs,  and 
tiie  wreck  of  the  bark  in  Lake  Erie — La  Salle's  subsequent 
wanderings  in  Illinois  among  innumerable  diaeouragements — 
his  weary  journey  to  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario,  tra^ 
versing  the  ridge  winch  divides  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  from 
tiiat  of  the  lakes — liis  return  to  the  Illinois  in  1681,  these 
and  subsequent  particulars  of  his  heroic  adventures  and  un- 
timely end  in  the  wilderness  of  Louisiana,  belong  to  general 
history,  and  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  pursue  the 
romantic  record. 

His  companion,  Hennepin,  has  left  to  us  a  readable  book, 
which,  authentic  for  our  purposes  of  reference,  has  been 
sharply  criticised  and  also  lustily  defended,®  in  respect  to  its 
nai-rative  of  exploration  and  discovery  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  With  that  controversy  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
His  sketch  of  Lake  Erie,  as  it  was  in  1679,  is  our  only  con- 
cern with  the  gray-coated  Franciscan.  Wo  even  suppress 
the  inclination  to  give  a  personal  history  of  the  doughty  friar. 

We  repeat  Hennepin's  description  of  Niagara  Falls  in  his 
own  words,  preserving  also  the  typography  of  1698,  the  date 
of  the  edition  in  our  possession : 

"  Betwixt  the  Lake  Ontario,  and  .En'e,  there  is  a  vast  and 

prodigious  Cadence  of  Water  which  fails  down  after  a  sur- 

3)  Demoemtifi  Review,  v.  190,  381. 
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prising  and  astonishing  manner,  insomnch  that  the  Umverse 
does  not  afford  its  Parallel.  '  Tia  true  Italy  and  Sueddand 
boast  of  some  such  things ;  but  we  may  well  say  they  are 
but  sorry  Patterns,  when  compared  to  this  of  which  we  now 
speak.  At  the  foot  of  tiiis  horrible  Prcscipice,  we  meet  with 
the  River  Niagara,  which  is  not  above  half  a  quarter  of  a 
League  broad,  hut  is  wondertully  deep  in  some  places.  It 
is  so  rapid  above  this  Descent,  that  it  violently  hurries  down 
the  wild  Beasts  while  endeavoring  to  pass  it  to  feed  on  the 
other  side,  they  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  force  of  its 
Current,  which  inevitably  casts  them  down  above  Six  hun- 
dred feet. 

"  This  wonderful  Downfall  is  compounded  of  two  great 
Cross-streams  of  Water,  and  two  Falls,  with  an  Isle  sloping 
along  the  middle  of  it.  'The  waters  wHch  fall  from  this  vast 
height  do  foam  and  boil  after  the  most  hideous  manner  im- 
aginable, making  an  outrageous  noise,  more  terrible  than 
that  of  Thunder,  for  when  the  "Wind  blows  from  off  the 
South,  their  dismal  roaring  may  be  heard  above  fifteen 
Leagues  off. 

"  The  River  Niagara  having  thrown  itself  down  this  in^ 
credible  Precipice,  continues  its  impetuous  course  for  two 
Leagues  together,  to  the  great  Rock  above  mentioned,  with 
an  inexpressible  rapidity  :  But  bavmg  passed  that,  its  Im- 
petuosity relents,  gliding  along  more  gently  for  two  Leagues, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  Lake  Ontario  or  Frontenae. 

"  Any  Barque  or  greater  vessel  may  pass  from  the  Fort 
to  the  foot  of  this  huge  rock  above  meniioned.  This  rock 
lies  t-o  the  Westward,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  Land  by  the 
River  Niagara,  about  two  Leagues  farther  down  than  the 
great  Fall ;  for  which  two  Leagues  the  people  are  oblig'd  to 
carry  their  Goods  over-land  ;  but  the  way  is  very  good  and 
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the  Trees  are  bat  few  and  they  chiefly  Fin-  and  Oaks. 
From  the  groat  Fall  unto  this  Rock,  wliich  is  to  the  West 
of  the  River,  the  two  Brinks  of  it  are  so  prodigious  high, 
that  it  would  make  one  tremble  to  look  steadily  upon  the 
Water,  rolling  along  with  a  Rapidity  not  to  be  imagined. 
Were  it  not  for  this  vast  Cataract,  which  interrupts  Naviga- 
tion, they  might  sail  with  Earke  or  greater  Vessels,  above 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  Leagues  farther,  cross  the  Lake  of 
the  Surons,  and  up  to  the  farther  end  of  the  Lake  Illinois ; 
■which  two  Lakes  we  may  well  say  are  little  Seas  of  fresh 
Water." 

A  chapter  in  Hennepin's  Discoveries  is  devoted  to  Lake 
Erie,  which  is  written  witli  an  accent  on  the  last  letter,  and 
appears  to  have  been  pronounced  in  three  syllables.  He 
says  the  lake  is  called  Erie  Tejocharontjong,  and  "  extends 
itself  from  east  to  west,  a  hundred  and  forty  leagues  in 
length.  But  (he  boastfully  adds)  no  European  has  ever 
surveyed  it  at  all ;  only  I,  and  those  who  accompanied  me 
in  this  discovery,  have  viewed  the  greater  part  of  it.  This 
lake  encloses  on  its  southern  bank  a  tract  of  land  as  large  aa 
the  Kingdom  of  France.  It  divides  itself  at  a  certain  place 
into  two  channels,  because  of  a  great  island  enclosed  betwixt 
them."  lu  the  nan-ative  of  the  Griffin's  "  Trial  Trip,"  some 
further  particulars  are  given  of  Lake  Erie  : 

"  On  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  we  went  on  hoard,''  and 
sailed  fiom  the  mouth  of  Lake  Erie,  steering  our  course 
we^t-south-west  with  a  fivoi'ible  wind ,  and  though  the  ene- 
mies of  oui  Discovery  had  given  out,  on  purpose  to  deter  us 
from  our  enteiprise,  that  the  Lake  Erie  wis  full  of  rocks 
and  sands,  which  rendered  the  navigation  impi  acticable,  we 
run  above  twenty  leagues  dunng  the  night,  though  we 
3)  Til"  t\]  igvapliy  of  1698  is  couibiincd  lo  IJie  present  usage. 
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sounded  all  that  wHle.  The  next  day,  the  wind  being  more 
favorable,  we  made  above  five  and  forty  leagues,  keeping  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  hiinlffl  of  the  lake,  and  doubled  a 
cape  tu  the  -westward,  which  we  called  the  Cape  of  St. 
Fraacib.  The  next  day  we  doubled  two  other  capes,  and 
met  with  no  manner  of  rocks  or  sands.  We  discovered  a 
pretty  large  i^sland  tiDwards  the  southwebt,  about  seven  or 
eight  leagues  from  the  northern  coast ;  that  island  fa<;ea  the 
strait  that  comes  from  the  Lake  Huron. 

"  The  loth,  very  early  in  the  morning,  we  passed  between 
that  ialond  and  seven  or  eight  leaser  ones  ■  and  having  sailed 
ti       whi  1    !3     tl        It        1    to  th    west  of  the 
11  m    t  h       tth  th   fth     trait,  which 

■u     f   m  tl     L  k    II  t    th  t    f  E  The  11th,  we 

wtith         tth      t-at       Ip        Ibt       n  two  small 

Id       hlmk  ttlg      t|      ptntho  world. 

Th      t     fc     fi       thant!   t   fN  b         thirty  leagues 

1    g  and        y  h  1  b      d  pt      the  middle, 

II       w  1       f  tl     I  k    w    h  1!  d  St.  Clair. 

Tl  t  y      !   th     1      tl  t  b  ing  low  and 

It    ml       tly  f  th  t         th 

Th  t  y !   tw       t!        tw    1  k  y  well  situa- 

t  I       I  tl         1        y  f   til        Th    b    k      f  the  etr^t  are 

Tst         1  Itkjptte  tlly  some  hills 

Iwtl  ylT         b  gl  iniit,  groves 

aidf      ta  Udp      Itlt  Id  think  natare  alone 

could  not  have  made,  without  the  help  of  art,  so  charming  a 
prospect.  That  country  is  stocked  with  stags,  wild  goats 
and  bears,  which  are  good  for  food,  and  not  fierce  as  in  other 
countries :  some  think  they  are  better  than  our  pork.  Tur- 
key cocks  and  swans  are  there  also  very  common ;  and  our 
men  brousht  several  other  beasts  and  birds,  whose  names  are 
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unknown  to  us,  but  they  are  extraordinary  relishing.  The 
foreste  are  chiefly  made  up  of  walnut  trees,  chestnut  trees, 
plum  trees,  and  pear  trees,  loaded  with  their  own  fruit  and 
vines.  There  is  also  abundance  of  timber  fit  for  building ; 
so  that  those  who  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  inhabit  that  noble 
country,  cannot  but  remember  with  gratitndo  those  who  have 
dHCovercd  the  way,  by  venturing  to  sail  upon  an  unknown 
lake  for  above  one  hundred  leagues.  That  charming  strait 
lies  between  forty  and  forty-one  degrees  of  northern  latitude." 

La  Salle  visited  the  Hnrons,  "  who  inhabited  the  Point  of 
Missilimakinak,"  and  the  "  Outtaouatz,"  or  Ottawas,  who 
were  three  or  four  leagues  more  northward,  who  are  described 
as  "  in  confederacy  together  against  the  Iroquese,  their  com- 
mon enemy.  They  sow  Indian  com,  which  is  their  ordinary 
food ;  for  they  have  nothing  else  to  live  upon,  except  some  fish 
they  take  in  the  lakes,"  Of  the  latter,  the  Indians  "  brought 
abundance  of  whitings  and  ^umc  tiouttj  ot  >0  and  60  pound 
weight." 

Late  in  1680,  Father  Hennepm  returned  frcm  his  explo- 
rations of  the  valley  of  the  Mi&sissippi  and  the  upper  lakes, 
and  passed  the  winter  ot  Hn81  at  MichillimaLmac,  in  com- 
pany with  Father  Pierson,  a  Jesuit,  whom  he  found  with  the 
Indians.     We  quote  again: 

"  During  the  winter,  we  broke  holes  in  the  ice  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  by  means  of  several  large  stones,  sunk  our  nets 
sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  twenty-five  fathom  under  water, 
to  catch  fish,  which  we  did  in  great  abundance.  We  took 
salmon  trouts  which  often  weighed  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds. 
These  made  our  Indian  wheat  go  down  the  better,  which  was 
our  ordinary  diet.  Our  beverage  was  nothing  but  broth 
made  of  whiteings,  which  we  drank  hot,  because  as  it  coola 
it  turns  to  jelly,  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  veal. 
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"  Durinif  our  stay  here,  Father  Pieraon  and  I  would  often 
divert  ours  1  es  tl  e,  where  we  skated  on  the  late,  as 
they  do  it  II  11  nd  II  id  learned  this  slight  when  1  was  at 
Ghent."  H  nn  p  n  he  e  admitted  forty-two  Canadians  to 
the  order   f  S   nt  F    n   s. 

In  East  \,  ICSl,  the  Franciscan  and  his  companions 

left  Michillimacinac,  and  after  drawing  their  eanoes  for  twelve 
or  thirteen  leagues  over  the  ice,  embarked  on  Lake  Huron, 
"  the  sides  of  winch  still  continued  ft-oze  five  or  sis  leagues 
broad."  After  rawing  a  hundred  leagues,  they  passed  the 
strajts,  and  arrived  at  "the  Lake  Erie,  or  of  the  Gat," 
where  they  spent  some  time  "  to  kill  sturgeon,  which  come 
here  in  great  numbers  to  cast  their  spawn  on  the  aide  of  the 
Lake."  They  took  nothing  but  "  the  belly  of  the  fish,  which 
is  the  most  delicious  part,  and  threw  away  the  i-est."  Their 
further  adventures  in  Lake  Erie  are  narrated  as  follows : 

"  This  place  afforded  also  plenty  of  venison  and  fowl.  As 
we  were  standing  in  tho  lake,  upon  a  large  point  of  land 
which  runs  itself  very  far  into  the  water,  we  perceived  a  bear 
in  it  as  far  as  we  could  see.  We  eould  not  imagine  how  this 
creature  got  there ;  '  twas  very  improbable  that  he  should 
swim  from  one  side  to  t'  other,  that  was  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
over.  It  happened  to  be  very  calm  ;  and  so  two  of  our  men, 
leaving  us  on  the  point,  put  off  to  attack  the  bear,  that  was 
near  a  quarter  of  a  league  out  in  the  lake.  They  made  two 
shots  at  him,  one  after  another,  otherwise  the  beast  would 
certainly  have  sunk  them.  As  soon  as  they  had  fired,  they 
were  forced  to  sheer  off  as  fast  as  they  could  to  charge  again ; 
which  when  thoy  had  done,  they  returned  to  the  attack.  The 
bear  was  forced  to  stand  it,  and  it  cost  them  no  lees  than 
seven  shot  before  they  could  compass  him. 

"As  fchey  endeavored  to  get  him  aboard,  they  were  like 
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to  have  been  overset ;  wMch,  if  they  had,  they  muat  have 
been  infaJIibly  lost :  All  they  could  do  was  to  faaten  him  to 
the  bar  that  is  in  the  midctle  of  the  canoe,  and  so  drag  him 
on  shore  ;  ■which  they  did  at  last  with  much  ado  and  great 
hazard  of  then-  lives.  We  had  all  the  lefenre  that  was  re- 
quisite for  the  dressing  and  ordering  him,  so  as  to  make  him 
keep  ;  and  in  the  meantime  took  out  his  entrails,  and  having 
cleansed  and  boiled  them,  eat  heartily  of  them.  These  are 
as  good  a  dish  as  those  of  our  suckbg  pigs  in  Europe.  His 
flesh  served  us  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  which  we  usually  eat 
with  loan  goats'  flesh,  because  it  is  too  fat  to  cat  by  itself ; 
so  that  ive  lived  for  an  hundred  leagues  upon  the  game  thiit 
wo  killed  in  this  place. 

"  There  was  a  certain  captain  of  the  Oufctaonacts,  (Otta- 
was,)  to  whom  the  Intondant  Talon  gave  his  own  name, 
whilst  he  was  at  Quebec.  He  used  to  come  often  to  that 
city  with  those  of  his  nation  who  brought  furs  thither.  We 
were  strangely  surprised  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  whom  we 
found  almost  famished,  and  more  like  a  skeleton  than  a  living 
man.  He  told  us  the  name  of  Talon  would  bo  soon  extinct 
in  this  country,  since  he  resolved  not  to  survive  the  loss  ot 
sis  of  his  family  who  had  been  starved  to  death.  He  added, 
that  the  Fishery  and  tlie  Chase  had  both  failed  this  year, 
wliich  was  the  occasion  of  this  sad  disaster. 

"  He  told  us,  moreover,  that  though  the  Iroquois  wero  not 
in  war  with  his  nation,  yet  had  they  taken  and  carried  into 
slavery  an  entire  family  of  twelve  souls.  He  begged  very 
earnestly  of  mo,  that  I  would  use  my  utmt^t  endeavors  to 
have  them  released,  if  they  were  yet  alive,  and  gave  me  two 
necklaces  of  black  and  white  porcelain  that  I  might  be  sure 
not  to  neglect  a  business  which  he  had  so  much  to  heart. 
'I  can  rely  upon  thee.  Barefoot,  (for  so  they  always  called 
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US,)  and  am  confident  that  the  Iroqoese  will  hearken  to  thy 
reaBons  sooner  than  any  one's.  Thou  didst  often  iiclvise  them 
at  their  Councils,  which  were  held  then  at  the  Fort  of  Kata^ 
roekoni,^  .where  thou  hast  caused  a  great  cahin  to  be  bmlt. 
Had  I  been  at  my  village  when  thou  cam'st  through  it,  I 
■would  liave  done  aU  tliat  I  eoukl  to  have  kept  thee  instead 
of  the  Black  Coat,  (so  they  call  the  Jesuits,)  which  was 
tliere,'  When  the  poor  Captain  had  done  speaking,  I  sol- 
emnly promised  Mm  to  use  my  utmost  interest  with  the  Iro- 
quese  for  the  releasement  of  his  friends. 

"  After  wo  had  rowed  above  a  hundred  and  forty  leagues 
upon  the  Lake  Erie,  by  reason  of  the  many  wmdniga  of  the 
bays  and  creeks  which  we  were  forced  to  coast,  we  passed 
by  the  Great  Fall  of  Niagara,  and  spent  half  a  day  in  con- 
sidering the  wonders  of  that  prodi^ous  cascade." 

"  I  could  not  conceive  how  it  came  to  pass  that  four  great 
lalies,  the  least  of  which  is  400  leagues  in  compaaa,  should 
empty  themselves  one  into  another,  and  then  all  centre  and 
discharge  themselves  at  this  Great  FaU,  and  yet  not  drown 
good  part  of  America." 

Whereupon  Hennepin,  after  modestly  wishing  that  some- 
body had  been  with  him  "  who  could  have  described  the 
wonders  of  this  prodigious  frightful  fall  so  as  to  give  the 
reader  a  just  and  natural  idea  of  it,"  proceeds  to  submit 
"  the  following  Draught  such  as  it  ia,"  but  which  we  do  not 
choose  to  transcribe.  On  his  route  to  FoH  Frontenac,  he 
claims  to  have  visited  the  Iroquois,  and  obtained  the  "  re- 
leasement "  of  the  twelve  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken, 
and  notices  the  flight  of  pigeons  over  their  heads  in  clouds 
as  "a  thing  worthy  of  admiraliion.  The  birds  that  were 
flying  at  the  head  of  the  othera,  keep  often  back  to  ease  and 
4)  Fort  Pmiitenac,  now  KingBton,  at  the  <"  lot  of  Lake  Ontnrio, 
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help  those  among  them  that  are  tired ;  ivhich  may  be  a  lesson 
to  men  to  help  one  another  in  time  of  naed." 

There  is  a  map  attached  to  Hennepin's  work  which  shows 
how  lifctlo  was  known  of  the  interior  of  this  continent  in 
1698.  "  Lake  Erie  or  of  the  Cat,"  is  represented  as  three 
times  as  large  as  Lake  Ontario,  and  equal  to  Superior.  It 
is  wider  at  the  western  extremity  than  elsewhere,  extending 
four  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  straits  on  the  northwest 
noEtrly  south  to  the  line  of  the  36th  degree,  or  the  latitude  of 
Nashville.  One  degree  below  the  southwest  angle  of  the 
lake,  the  "Hohio,"  as  it  is  called  near  the  mouth,  or  the 
"Ouye,"  as  elsewhere  styled,  is  laid  down  as  flowing  be- 
tween "ApaJachin  Hills,"  which  range  east  and  west  from 
"Vlrgmia  towards  the  Mississippi.  A  lake  nearly  as  large  as 
Ontario  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  these  hills,  apparently 
the  supposed  source  of  the  Savannah  River.  The  Mischa^ 
sipi,  or  Missi^ippi,  is  laid  down  in  reasonable  proportion,  the 
foreshortening  of  the  country  east  of  it  being  the  most  ludi- 
crous feature  of  the  map.  It  is  the  same,  as  if  the  Ohio 
was  sixty  miles  south  of  Sandusky  Bay,  a  mountain  chain 
intervening,  and  then  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  Ala- 
bama ignored,  sunk  hy  a  geographical  earthquake.  The 
direction  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  not  inaccurate, 
for  it  was  twice  coasted  by  Hennepin,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Niagai'a  and  St.  Clair  rivers  is  about  as  wo  now 
find  it ;  hut  instead  of  narrowing  the  lake  west  of  the  mouth 
of  Cuyahoga  river,  it  sheers  off  to  the  south,  making  a  broad 
angle  with  the  north  and  south  line  of  the  western  coast, 
which  is  represented  as  240  miles  long  ;  and  thus  full  one- 
third  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio  is  swallowed  up  by 
an  imaginary  sea,  or  an  imaginary  extenaon  of  an  actual  sea. 

Sandusky  Bay  and  River,  as  well  as  the  Mamnee  River, 
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are  drawn  at  an  accurate  angle  to  the  southern  shore,  and 
rightly  placed  as  to  each  other,  yet  their  channels  run  from 
caet  to  west,  as  indeed  might  be  expected  when  an  area  as 
large  as  Lake  Huron  is  dropped  so  unceremoniously  at  the 
entrance  of  tlie  strait  of  St.  Clair.  Between  these  streams 
is  found  the  only  reference  to  an  Indian  tribe  south  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  that  is  the  "  Erieelo-onois,"  probably  a  detachment 
of  the  unfortunate  Eries,  avsnling  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  adjoining  jVTiami  and  Elinois  tribes.  As  Henne- 
pin's first  publication  was  in  1683,  it  is  probable  that  this 
map  includes  the  observations  and  traditions  made  and  col- 
lected by  him  in  1679-'81,  and  th  s  e  1  f  the  Eries 
twenty-five  jeai-s  after  the  disastro  m\  3i<m  i  1655,  is 
an  additional  proof,  in  the  first  in  tt  th  t  th  y  were  not 
exterminated  by  their  enemies ;  an  1  ndly  tl  at  the  power 
of  the  Iroquoia  had  been  previously  !  k  d  n  the  Miami 
frontier. 

Father  Hennepin's  desciiption  of  the  "  pretty  large  island 
towards  the  southwest,"  is  doubtless  a  modified  form  of  his 
previous  statement  that  the  lake  "  divides  itself  at  a  certain 
place  into  two  channels  because  of  a  great  island  enclosed 
betwixt  them."  In  both  cases,  (the  first  is  from  his  general 
description  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  other  from  his  narration 
of  the  Griffin's  cruise,)  he  probably  refers  to  Point  Pclee 
Island,  which,  in  connection  with  Kelley's  Island,  would 
naturally  aiTest  the  notice  of  the  explorer.  Cape  St.  Francis 
is  now  called  Long  Point,  and  the  two  other  capes  doubled 
in  tlie  westward  and  coastwise  progress  of  La  Salle's  party, 
must  have  been  Point  aux  Pines  or  Landguai-d  Point,  and 
Point  Pelee.  La  Hont-an,  in  his  later  map,  while  far  more 
accurate  than  Hennepin  in  his  outline  of  the  southern  ooast 
of  Jjake  Eric,  interrupts  his  nortliern  shore,  about  midway 
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from  Niagara  to  St.  Clair,  by  a  projection  of  a  cape  or  pe- 
ninsula fcwo-thirda  across' the.  laJte.  Hennepin  places  and 
delineates  Long  Point  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

We  have  mentioned  La  Hontan,  whom  wc  have  had  oeca^ 
sion  to  cite  elsewhere.  His  letters  include  the  period  of 
1683-'93,  and  are  racy  productions.  Ho  also  explored  Lake 
Erie.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  gray-coated  predecessor,  he 
describes  Niagara  as  "  seven  or  eight  hundred  foot  high  and 
half  a  league  broad."  After  entering  Lake  Erie,  his  party 
coasted  along  the  north  coast,  "being  favored  by  the  calms," 
for  it  was  August,  1687-  "  Upon  the  brink  of  this  lake  (ho 
says)  we  frequently  saw  flocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  Turkeys, 
which  run  incredibly  fast  upon  the  sands,  and  the  savages  of 
our  company  kill'd  great  numbers  of  'em,  which  they  gave 
to  us  in  exchange  for  the  fish  that  we  catched.  The  25th 
we  arrived  at  a  long  point  of  land  which  shoots  out  14  or  15 
leagues  into  the  LaJte,  and  the  heat  being  excessive  we  chose 
to  transport  our  boats  and  baggage  two  hundi'od  paces  over 
land,  rather  than  coast  about  for  thirty-five  leagues."  On 
the  6th  of  September,  La  Hontan  entered  the  Straits  of  St. 
Clair,  and  pursued  his  western  route,  whither  wo  will  not 
folloiv  Mm. 
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We  have  given  a  synopsis  of  French  discovca-y  in  the  west. 
These  explorations  were  promptly  followed  by  settlements. 
In  1701,  soon  after  the  peace  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
French  in  Canada,  the  latter  effected  a  settlement  at  Detroit. 
The  party  that  first  took  possession  of  that  important  posi- 
tion were  De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  with  a  Jesuit  missionary  and 
one  hundred  Frenchmen.  The  fort,  nhichj  by  its  early  es- 
tablishment, made  Michigan  the  oldest  of  the  inland  States, 
except  perhaps  Illinois,  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  valuable 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  Hurons  returned  to  its  vicin- 
ity from  their  fifty  years'  esile,  while  above,  in  Upper 
Canada,  was  a  colony  of  Ottawas.  Thence,  as  we  have 
shown,  these  trihes,  who  became  inseparable  companions, 
soon  extended  to  the  Sandusky  Basin,  where  they  were 
firmly  established  long  before  any  European  exploration  of 
tho  country  south  of  Lake  Erie. 

At  New  Orleans  and  in  Illinois  were  the  principal  seats 
of  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  As  early  as 
1729,  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  amounted 
to  nearly  six  thousand,  although  a  third  of  that  number  were 
slaves ;  while  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Illinois,  there  were 
in  1750,  five  French  villages,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  families,  and  three  villages  of  colonized  natives,  num- 
bering not  less  than  six  hundred. 
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Prior  to  1750,  the  communicatioa  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana  was  carried  on  bj  the  distant  routes  of  Grcea  Bay 
and  the  Wisconsin,  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Ehnois,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Manmee  and  the  Wabash,  which  latter  river 
was  regarded  by  the  French  as  the  mtdn  stream  to  which  the 
Ohio  was  but  a  tributary.  At  the  straits  of  Miehillimacinac 
and  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Josephs  river,  at  the  head  of  Green 
Bay,  and  on  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  were  French  aottlc- 
ments,  convenient  for  Indian  trafSo  and  contributing  to  the 
armed  occupation  of  tho  country.  There  is  some  doubt 
whetiicr  Fort  Miamis  on  the  Maumee,  (now  Fort  Wayne,) 
was  founded  before  1750,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Vaudrueil, 
then  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  attcnvards  of  Canada,  as 
existing  in  1751.  Its  real  date  is  probably  contemporaneous 
with  Fort  Sandusky,  namely,  1750.  Detroit,  a  post  of  great 
importance,  had  been  occupied  since  1701. 

It  was  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Detroit 
by  tiie  French,  that  the  attention  of  Franco  or  England  was 
tui-ned  to  the  region  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River. 
Perhaps  its  dense  forests  repelled  the  luxurious  Gaul,  white 
the  savannahs  nearer  tho  Mississippi  tempted  his  occupation. 
But  at  length  a  dispute  arose,  with  the  increasing  strength 
of  tho  colonies,  about  the  respective  limits  of  the  Atlantic 
colonies  and  of  Louiaana.  Under  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Ais  la  Chapelle,  England  claimed  that  tho  valley  of  the 
lakes  and  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  re- 
cognized as  an  Iroquois  coni^uest,  and  by  compact  with  those 
tribes,  as  under  the  protectorate  or  dommion  (in  our  days 
the  terms  are  yet  synonyms)  of  Great  Britain.  In  reply, 
France  cited  discovery  and  occupation — the  history  of  a 
hundred  years  of  missions,  expeditions  and  colonization.  The 
miaaona  had  declined,  but  tho  Indian  trade  continued,  and 
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their  posts,  planted  at  the  most  eligible  p(fflitions  from  Detroit 
to  New  Orleans,  were  regular  garrisons,  relieved  onee  in  six 
years.  The  boate  from  tlie  Illinois  country,  descending 
annually  to  New  Orleans,  carried  Sour,  Indian  com,  bacon, 
both  of  hog  and  bear,  beef  and  pork,  buffalo  robes,  hides 
and  tallow.  The  downward  voyage  was  made  in  December ; 
in  Februaj'y  the  boat  returned  with  European  gooda  for  con- 
sumptjon  and  Indian  traffic.^  The  Northwestern  Indians 
were  almost  universally  in  the  French  interest.  As  respected 
the  country  on  the  upper  lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  Elinois, 
and  the  "VVabaah,  the  Preneh  title,  according  to  European 
usage,  was  complete.  To  forestall  the  English  pretensions  to 
the  country  immediately  south  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Count  de  la 
Galissonniere,  shortly  after  assuming  ofSce  as  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  sent  Monsieur  Celeron  de  Bienville,  in  1T49, 
with  three  hundred  men,  to  traverse  the  country  from  De- 
troit east  to  the  mountains,  to  bury  at  the  most  important 
points,  leaden  plates  with  the  arms  of  France  engraved,  to 
take  possession  with  a  formal  process  verbal,  and  to  warn 
the  English  traders  out  of  the  country.^ 

As  will  more  fully  appeai'  in  the  sequel,  the  Frencli,  in 
the  winter  of  1750-'51,  followed  their  formal  claim  to  tlie 
territory  betwoeu  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  which  the  explo- 
ring party  of  Celeron  de  EienviUe  had  reasserted,  by  taHng 
actual  occupation  of  the  northern  frontier.  This  was  done 
by  founding  a  fort  and  trading  station  at  Sandusky. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  colonics  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, deeply  interested  in  the  trade  and  pacification  of  the 
Ohio  Indians,  no  less  than  in  the  political  questions  at  issue, 
were  far  from  inactive.     One  George  Croghan,  an  English 

1)  nnarotli'B  History  United  States,  II,  -131. 

2)  See  Appendix,  Ho.  II, 
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trader,  was  also  an  envoy  from  the  Government  of  Pennajl- 
vania — distributing,  on  one  occasion,  goods  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  pistoles  among  the  Indians  settled  on  the  Ohio  and 
jyiami  rivers.  Licer^es  to  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes 
even  to  the  Mississippi,  were  also  granted  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsjlvauia.^  As  earlj  as  June,  1744,  the  colonies  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  went  through  another 
ceremonial  of  receiving  from  a  deputation  of  Iroc^uois,  at 
Lancaster,  "  a  deed  recognizing  the  King's  right  to  all  lands 
he^ond  iJw  mountains."  Still  stimulated  by  a  seiBe  of  dan- 
ger from  the  Prench  and  their  Indian  allies,  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  instigation  of  Benjamin  Franldin,  organized  her  militia. 
We  have  now  reached,  in  order  of  time,  the  organization 
of  the  Ohio  Land  Company  of  1748,  the  exploration  of  Chris- 
topher Gist,  and  our  first  item  of  circumstantial  evidence  as 
to  the  period  when  Fort  Sandusky  was  built  and  occupied  by 
the  French,  In  1748,  Thomas  Lee,  with  twelve  other  Yir- 
ginians,  among  whom  wore  Lawrence  and  Augustine,  brothers 
of  George  Washington,  and  also  Mr.  Hanbury,  of  London, 
formed  an  association  which  was  called  the  "  Ohio  Company," 
and  petitioned  the  Kmg  for  a,  grant  of  lands  beyond  the 
mountains.  This  petition  was  approved  by  the  monarch,  and 
the  government  of  Vu'ginia  was  ordered  to  grant  the  petition- 
ers half  a  million  of  acres  within  the  bounds  of  that  colony, 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  two  hundred  thousand  of  which  were 
to  be  located  at  once.  This  portion  was  to  be  held  for  ten 
years  free  of  quit-rent,  provided  the  company  would  put 
there  one  hundred  families  within  seven  years,  and  biuld  a 

3)  In  1743,  La  JoDnaiere,  the  governor  of  Canadn,  learnod  to  his  great 
indignntion,  that  Ecveral  English  traders  had  I'oached  Sandnsky,  and  were 
exerting  a  Sad  inflnence  npon  the  Indians  of  that  quarter;  and  two  years 
later  ho  caasod  four  of  Uio  inti'udere  to  bo  seized  near  the  Ohio  and  sent 
priaonci'E  to  Canada." — Parkiuau's  Poniiac,  61. 
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forfc  sufficient  to  protect  the  settlement ;  all  of  which  the 
company  proposed,  and  prepared  to  do  at  once,  and  sent  to 
LoQiion  for  a  cargo  siaited  to  the  Indian  trade,  wHeh  was  to 
come  out  so  as  to  arrive  in  November,  1749.  This  grant 
was  to  be  taken  prinaipall^  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio 
river,  between  the  Monongahela  and  Ka^iawha  rivers,* 

In  the  autumn  of  1750,  the  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company 
employed  Christopher  Gist,  a  land  surveyor  and  familiar  with 
the  woods,  to  explore  their  contemplated  possessions  on  the 
Ohio  River,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  country.  He  kept  a  jour- 
nal of  his  proceedings,  which  was  published,  and  is  entitled ; 
"  A  journal  of  Christopher  Gist's  journey,  began  from  Colonel 
Cresap's,  at  the  old  town  on  the  Potomac  River,  Maryland, 
October  31, 1750,  continued  down  the  Ohio  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  falls  tbereof;  and  from  thence  to  Roanoke  River 
in  North  Carolina,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1751."^  Mr. 
Craig,  in  his  notes  on  the  early  history  of  Pittsburgh,  thinl?s, 
from  what  he  can  ascertain,  that  ho  ascended  the  Juniata, 
after  crossing  over  from  the  Potomac,  and  descended  the 
Kiakeminetas  to  the  Alleghany,  which  stream  he  crossed  about 
four  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  and  passed  on  to  the  Ohio. 
From  the  mouth  of  Eeaver  creek  he  passed  over  to  the  Tus- 
carawas, or  Muskingum  River,  called  bj  bim  and  by  the  In- 
dians Elk  Eye  creek ;  striking  it  on  the  5th  of  December,  or 
thirty-five  days  after  leaving  the  Potomac,  at  a  point  about 
fifty  miles  above  the  present  town  of  Coshocton,  probably 
within  the  county  of  Stark.  On  the  7th,  he  crossed  over 
the  Elk  Eye  to  a  small  village  of  Ottawas,  who  were  in  tho 
French  interest.     He  speaks  of  the  kind  as  broken,  and  the 

i)  Perkins'  Writinss,  li,  191.    Spai-ks'  Wasliingtoa,  ii,478. 
5)  8.  P.  Hildroth's  PionoorHlsWry,  26— a  valuable  publication  of  tho  Ohio 
nietorieal  Society. 
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s  rather  narrow  on  this  stream.  On  the  14th  Dccom- 
ber  he  reached  an  Indian  town,  a  few  milea  above  the  mouth 
of  Whitewoman  creek,  caJled  Muskingum,  inhabited  by  Wy- 
andots,  who,  he  says,  are  half  of  them  attached  to  the  French 
and  half  to  the  English,  containing  about  one  hundred  families. 
"  When  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  wo  perceived  English  colors 
hoisted  on  the  King's  house  and  at  George  Croghan'a.  Upon 
inquiring  the  reason,  I  was  informed  that  the  French  had 
lately  taken  several  English  traders,  and  that  Mr.  Croghan 
had  ordered  all  the  white  men  to  come  into  this  town,  and 
had  sent  expresses  to  the  traders  of  the  lower  towns,  and 
among  the  Piquatincrs,  and  that  the  Indians  had  sent  to  their 
people  to  come  to  council  about  it." 

From  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that  the  Pennsylvania 
traders  had  traversed  the  Indian  villages,  and  obtained  the 
good  will  of  their  inhabitants  in  a  considerable  degree. 
George  Croghan  was  apparently  at  the  head  of  a  trading 
party,  and  he  and  Andrew  Montour  accompanied  Gist  in  his 
further  exploration.  The  latter,  who  acted  as  interpreter, 
and  was  influential  among  the  Delawares  and  Shawanose, 
was  a  son  of  the  famous  Canadian  half  breed,  Catharine 
Montour,  whose  residence  was  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lalie, 
in  New  York.''     Catharine  had  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Henry, 

fi)  Of  this  woman  W,  L.  Stone  (Lifo  of  Brnnt,  i,  3-10]  stiys :  "Sho  woe  a 
nntivB  of  Canfuia,  a  hnlf-brcod,  lier  fiithoi'  having  been  one  of  the  early 
French  goyeroors— probably  Count  Frontcnao,  as  be  most  have  been  in  the 
government  of  thateonDtryatnbonCtho  time  of  hor  birth.  During  the  wars 
between  the  Six  Nations  nml  the  French  and  Hurons,  Catherine,  when 
nbont  ten  jears  of  offO,  waa  mailo  a  captive,  taken  into  the  Seneea  country, 
adopted  and  reared  as  one  of  tboic  own  children.  When  arrived  at  a  snlt- 
able  flge,  she  was  married  lo  one  of  the  djslingnished  chiefs  of  her  tribe, 
who  Kignaliied  himself  in  the  wars  of  the  Sis  Nations  against  the  Gatawbas, 
then  a  great  nation  living  EonthirestWHid  of  Tirginia.  She  liail  several 
children  by  tliis  chieftain,  wlio  fell  in  battle  atvmt  the  year  1760,  after  which 
she  did  not  marry  nsii'"-    Siie  is  said  to  have  been  a  handsome  woman  when 
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Vrlio  were  three-fourths  of  ludian  blood.  The  late  James  H. 
Perkins  supposed  that  the  companion  of  Gist  was  Henry,  who 
was  a  cliief  among  the  Sis  Nations^  and  says  that  Andrew 
had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  1749.  But  Gist  ^ves  the 
name  of  his  interpreter  and  companion  as  "  Andrew,"  and  it 
is  unreasonable  to  suppose  him  mistaken.  It  is  more  likely 
that  Andrew  Montour  had  escaped  from  his  Canadian  captors, 
and  was  ready  to  make  reprisals  on  them.  Besides  Croghan 
and  Montour,  Gist  was  accompanied  hy  Robert  Kalender 
during  the  latter  poi'tion  of  his  journey.  We  resume  the 
diary  of  Gist : 

"  Monday,  17th  December,  17'iO  Two  traders  belonging 
to  Mr.  Croghan  came  into  town  and  mfoimed  m  thit  two  of 
his  people  had  been  taken  by  foity  Frenchmen  and  t^venty 
Indians,  who  had  carried  them  with  se\en  hoise  loads  of 
skins  to  a  netv  fort  tlie  R-eneh  in}  Itnldm /  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  Lake  Mrie." 

Thisweclaim  to  have  been  Fott  '^iiidusk)  JJ-mcroft 
recognizes  no  doubt  on  the  point,  but  fjuotes  (jist  as  stating 
that  the  captives  were  "  carried  to  the  new  fort  at  Saiidiisky''''^ 
There  was  certainly  no  other  fort  or  station  on  any  branch  of 
Lake  Erie  at  the  close  of  1750.  Two  yeai-s  afterwards,  or 
early  in  1753,  twelve  hundred  mea  from  Montreal  built  a 
fort  at  Prosquo  Isle,  now  Erie,  and  crossing  thence  to  the 

yonng,  gonieel,  and  of  polite  adflress,  notwithstanding  lier  Itidinn  associa- 
tions. It  was  frequently  her  lotto  accompany  tho  chiefs  of  the  SiK  Nations 
to  PhiladolphiB,  and  ot&er  places  In  PennsyivaTiiOiWlioi-otcoatioawoioliokleii; 
and,  &om  her  ehnractor  and  manners,  she  was  greatly  earessecl  by  the  Ameri- 
can ladies — pai'lieniarly  In  Philadelphin,  whera  she  ivas  invited  tiy  the  liidies 
of  tlio  best  circles,  anil  ontortained  at  their  iionaus.  nor  residence  was  at 
the  head  of  Senoea  Lako."  This  aeconntis  mostly  derived  from  William 
Marslia's  Journal  of  aTi-enty  mth  the  Six  Nations,  hold  at  Lancasloi-  in  1714, 
where  Madame  Montour  (as  Marsha  calls  her)  was. 
7)  History  of  ilie  Urilert  Status,  iv,  77. 
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waters  flowing  south,  they  established  posts  at  La  Boeuf  and 
Venango,  the  one  on  French  creek,  the  otl^er  on  the  main 
stream  of  the  Alleghany.  All  accounts  concur  in  fixing  this 
date  for  the  posts  at  Erie,  Waterford  and  Venango.  Du 
Quesne,  afterwards  Fort  Pitt  and  now  Pittsburgh,  was  occu- 
pied in  1754.  It  is  true  that  Niagara  and  Detroit  com- 
manded the  extremities  of  Lake  Erie,  but  in  1T50— 1,  the  only 
French  fort  on  a  branch  of  the  lake  was  Sandusky.  This 
will  appear  more  distinctly  as  we  proceed  with  Gist's  diarj. 

"  Tuesday,  18th  December,  I  acquswnted  Mr.  Croghan 
and  Mr.  Montour  with  my  business  with  tho  Lidians,  and 
talked  much  of  a  regulation  of  trade,  with  which  they  were 
pleased,  and  treated  me  well." 

"  Tuesday,  25tli.  This  being  Christmas  day,  I  intended 
to  read  prayers,  but  after  inviting  some  of  the  white  men, 
they  informed  each  other  of  my  intentions,  and  being  of  sev- 
eral persuasions  and  few  of  them  inclined  to  hear  any  good, 
they  refused  to  come  ;  but  one  Thomas  Barney,  a  blacksmith, 
who  is  settled  there,  went  about  and  talked  to  them,  and 
then  several  of  the  well  disposed  Indians  came  freely,  being 
invited  by  Andi-ew  Montour."  Mr.  Gist  delivered  a  dis- 
course, which  was  mterpreted  to  the  Indians,  and  read  the 
English  church  service.  He  then  says :  "  The  Indians  seem 
to  be  well  pleased,  and  came  up  to  mo  and  returned  me  their 
thanks  and  then  invited  mo  to  live  among  them,"  &e. 

"Friday,  4th  January,  1751.  One  Taaf,  an  Indian 
trader,  came  to  town  from  near  Lake  Erie,  and  informed  us 
that  the  Wyandots  had  advised  him  to  keep  cleai'  of  the  Otta^ 
was,  (a  nation  firmly  attached  to  the  French,  living  near  the 
lakes,)  and  told  him  that  the  branches  of  the  lakes  were 
clEumed  by  tho  French,  bnt  that  all  the  branches  of  the  Ohio 
belonged  to  them  and  their  brothers,  the  English,  and  that  the 
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French  had  no  business  there,  and  that  it  was  expected  that 
the  other  part  of  the  "Wjandots  would  desert  the  French  and 
come  over  to  the  English  interest,  and  join  their  brethren  on 
the  Elk  Eye  creek,  and  build  a  strong  fort  and  town  there." 

"  Wednesday,  9th,  This  day  came  bito  town  two  traders 
from  among  the  Piqiiatiners  (a  tribe  of  the  Tawightees)  and 
brought  news  that  another  English  trader  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  French,  and  that  three  French  soldiers  had 
deserted  and  come  over  to  the  English,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  some  of  the  traders  of  the  Picktown,  and  that 
the  Indians  would  have  put  them  to  death  to  revenge  the 
taking  of  our  traders ;  but  as  the  French  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  English,  they  would  not  let  the  Indians 
hurt  them,  but  bad  ordered  them  to  be  sent  under  the  care 
of  three  of  our  traders,  and  delivered  at  this  town  to  George 
Croghan," 

"  Satm'day,  12th.  Proposed  a  council — postponed — Indi- 
ans drunk. 

"  Monday,  14th.  This  day  George  Croghan,  by  the 
asdstance  of  Andrew  Montour,  acquainted  the  King  and 
council  of  this  nation  (presenting  them  with  four  strings  of 
wampum)  that  their  Koggony  [father]  had  sent,  under 
care  of  the  Governor  of  Vir^ia,  their  brother,  a  large 
present  of  goods,  which  were  now  safe  landed  in  Vir^ia, 
and  that  the  govemoi  h^d  sent  me  to  invite  them  to  come 
md  see  him,  ind  poitako  if  their  father's  charity  to  all  his 
chiidien  on  the  brttnches  of  the  Ohio  In  answer  to  which, 
one  of  the  chiefs  stood  up  and  said  thit  their  King  and  all  of 
them  thanked  thcu  biothei,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  for  his 
care,  and  me  fii  bunging  them  tlie  news;  but  that  they 
could  not  give  au  insn  ei  until  they  hid  a  full  and  general 
coimiiil  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians,  which  could  not  be 
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until  next  spring;  and  so  tho  king  sm&  council  shaking  hands 
witii  us,  we  took  our  leave." 

"  Tuesday,  15th.  We  left  Muskingum  and  weut  west  five 
miles  to  the  White  Woman's  creek,  on,  which  is  a  small  town. 
This  white  woman  was  taken  away  from  New  England,  when 
she  was  not  above  ten  years  old  by  the  French  Indians.  She 
is  now  upwards  of  fifty — has  an  Indian  husband  and  several 
children.  Her  name  is  Mary  Harris.  She  still  remembers 
they  used  to  be  very  religious  in  New  England;  d  w 
ders  how  the  white  men  can  be  so  wicked  as  sh  1  a.  n 
them  in  the  woods." 

Having  crossed  the  Licking  and  Hockhocking  (a  t  d 
scended  the  east  bank  of  tho  Scioto,  was  favorably  1 

at  several  Delaware  villages,  and  estimated  the   t    n  tl     f 
the  tribe  at  about  five  hundred  fighting  men.^     0    th      8th 
he  reached  Shawnoe  town,  "  situated  on  both  si       f  th 
Ohio,  just  below  tho  mouth  of  Scioto  creek,  and        ta  m 
about  three  hundred  men.     There  were  about  f   ty  h 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  about  a  hund    d        th 
north  side,  with  a  kind  of  state  house,  about  ninety  f    1 1 
with  a  tight  cover  of  bark  in  which  councils  were  1   Id 

Thence  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  party  as  before  enu- 
merated, crossed  to  the  Great  Miami,  and  were  received  at 
the  Tawightwi  town,  which  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
river,  and  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  families.  Tho 
Tawightwi,  or  Miami  Indians,  are  described  as  a  numerous 
people,  consisting  of  many  difierent  tribes,  under  the  same 
form  of  government.  A  chief  of  the  confederacy  was  chosen 
in^fforontly  from  the  tribes,  and  at  this  time,  was  the  Idng  of 
the  Piaakeshaws.  Gist  was  kindly  received,  and  notwith- 
standing four  Ottawas  were  present  as  envoys  from  tho 
8)  See  Aiiponrtix,  No.  tU, 
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French,  with  tempting  presents  and  offers  of  veiiei^da  of 
friendship,  the  latter  were  rejected,  and  the  powerful  Miamia 
gave  the  English  envoy  a  promise  to  meet  the  Virginia  com- 
missioners at  Logstown,  seventeen  miles  below  Pittsburg,  for 
a  general  treaty.  The  scene  of  this  interview  was  probably 
at  the  mouth  of  Loramies  Creek,  or  just  above  Piqua. 

The  king  of  the  Pianteshaws,  setting  «p  the  English  col- 
ors in  the  eouaeil,  as  well  as  the  French,  rose  and  replied  to 
the  overtures  of  the  Ottawa  messengers.  "  The  path  to  the 
French  is  bloody,  and  was  made  so  by  them.  We  have 
cleared  a  road  for  our  brothers,  the  English,  and  your 
fathers  have  made  it  foul,  and  have  taken  some  of  our  broth- 
ers prkoners,"  "This,"  added  the  kmg,  "  we  look  upon  as 
done  to  ua,"  and  turning  suddenly  from  them,  he  strode  out 
of  the  council.  At  this  the  representative  of  the  French,  an 
Ottawa,  wept  and  howled,  prediciang  sorrow  for  the  Miaous. 

To  the  English,  the  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  after  delib- 
eration, sent  a  speech  by  the  great  orator  of  the  Weas. 
"You  have  taken  us  by  the  hand,"  were  his  words,  "into  the 
great  chain  of  friendship.  Therefore  we  present  you  with 
these  two  bundles  of  skins  to  make  shoes  for  your  people, 
and  tlus  pipe  to  smoke  in,  to  assure  you  our  hearts  are  good 
towards  you,  our  brothers," 

In  the  presence  of  the  Ottawa  ambassadors,  the  great  war 
chief  of  the  Picqua  stood  up,  and  summoning  in  ima^ation 
the  French  to  be  present,  he  spoke — 

"Fathers!  you  have  desired  we  should  go  home  to  you, 
but  I  teU  you  it  is  not  our  homo ;  for  we  have  made  a  path 
to  the  Bun  rising,  and  have  been  taken  by  the  hand  by  our 
brothers,  the  English,  the  Sis  Nations,  the  Delawares,  the 
Shawanese,  and  the  Wyandots ;  and  we  assure  you  in  that 
road  we  will  go.     And  as  you  threaten  us  with  war  in  the 
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spring,  we  tell  yon,  if  j'ou  are  angry,  wo  are  ready  to  receive 
you,  and  resolve  to  die  here,  before  we  will  go  to  you.  That 
you  may  know  th  s  to  be  our  mind,  we  eend  you  thia  string 
of  black  wimpum 

"Erothi.13,  the  Ottawaa,  you  hear  what  I  say,  tell  that  to 
your  fatheis,  the  Fiench,  for  that  ia  our  laind,  and  we  speak 
it  from  om  heTj;ts 

"  The  French  colors  are  taken  down,"  adds  Bancroft,  "  and 
the  Ottawas  are  dismmedto  the  French  fort  of  Sandusky. "^ 

On  the  lat  of  March,  Gist  left  on  his  return  by  the  falls 
of  Ohio,  and  through  the  Oamberland  mountfuna,  to  North 
Carolina ;  but  in  AprO,  1751,  the  Miami  chiefs  were  revisited 
by  Croghan,  with  similar  resulis,  as  narrated  in  his  published 
journal. 

The  Shawanese,  found  by  Gist  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto, 
were  lately  returned  from  their  southern  wanderings,  but  as 
the  scattered  porlions  of  the  tribe  came  to  Ohio,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  higher  up  the  stream  and  on  the  watera  of 
the  Miami,  building  several  towns. 

Having  thua  generally  examined  the  land  upon  the  Ohio, 
in  November  Gist  commenced  a  thorough  Burvey  of  the  tract 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Kanawha,  granted  to  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  spent  the  winter  in  that  labor. 

Early  in  1752,  a  settlement  of  English  tradera  was 
attempted  on  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  Loramie's 
Creek.  A  party  of  Fiench  soldieis  havmg  heard  of  it,  (,ame 
to  the  Twigtwees  or  Miamis  ind  demanded  the  traderu  as 
intruders.  The  Indians  ieiu'*ed — the  tracing  houbo  wis 
destroyed — fourteen  n\tives  kdled,  ind  the  tiadera  woic 
carried  into  Cinada,  and  some  of  thtm  ^iccoiding  to  cue 
account,   burned  tine      Thi?   fort  ti   tndm"    hou'ie,   wis 
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called  by  the  English  writeiB  Pickawillany.  These  ti'aders 
were  probably  Pernisylvanians,  for  thafc  State  made  a  gift  of 
contlolence  to  the  Twigtwees  for  those  slain  in  their  defenGe.^" 

On  the  9th  June,  1752,  Messrs.  Fry,  Lomax  and  Patton, 
Vir^nia  Commissioiiera,  met  the  Indians  at  Logstown,  four- 
teen miles  below  Pittsbui-g,  on  the  right  banlt  of  the  Ohio, 
which  had  long  been  a  trailing  point,  but  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Indians  in  1750.  Gist  appeared  as  agent  for  the 
Ohio  Company.  Tho  Commissioners  urged  a  confirmation  of 
the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  The  Indians  claimed  that  tho 
treaty  at  Lancaster  did  nob  cede  any  lands  irest  of  tho  war- 
rior's road,  which  ran  at  the  foot  of  tho  Alleghany  ridge. 
Two  old  chiefs  asked  Mr.  Gist  where  the  Indians'  land  lay — 
for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  tlie  Ohio 
river,  and  the  English  on  tho  other  ?  Mr.  Gist  found  the 
question  difficult  to  answer.  "  However,"  said  the  savages, 
"as  the  Erench  have  already  struck  the  Twigtwees,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  your  assisfemce  and  protection,  and  wish 
yoa  would  build  a  fort  at  onee  at  the  Eork  of  the  Ohio," 
The  "Virginians  asked  much  more,  and  at  length,  by  biibing 
one  of  the  Montours  to  exert  Ms  influence,  induced  the 
Indians  to  sign  a  deed,  confii-ming  the  Lancaster  treaty  in 
its  full  extent,  consenfdng  to  a  settlement  southeast  of  the 
Ohio,  and  guarantying  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
them. 

Hildreth  says  in  1752,  "a  band  of  the  Miaims,  or  Twig- 
twees, aa  the  English  called  them,  settled  at  i 


10)  This  was-in  May,  1753.  The  present  to  tba  Miamis  was  two  hnndrea 
pounds,  besides  a  gvant  of  six  hundred  pounds  for  general  disti'ibuUon 
amone  the  tribes;  but  so  great  was  the  appi'ehensiou  of  tho  French,  that 
the  money  prohaSly  wag  not  sent,  though  Conrad  Weiser  was  dispatched 
fis  a  messenger  ia  Augost  to  leai'n  how  things  stood.  Sparks  Franklin,  ii!, 
319  i  N.  A.  Beview,  xlix,  83. 
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havJDg  refused  to  remove  to  Detroit,  and  peraislatig  in  trade 
with  the  English,  their  village  was  burned,  the  English  tra^ 
ders  were  seized,  and  their  merchandize  confiscated."'^ 
This  is  probably  an  inaccurate  version  of  tlie  aff^  at  Lora- 
mies  or  Piekawillany. 

Early  in  1753,  Gist  had  established  a  plantation  near  the 
Youghiogany,  west  of  Laurel  Hill,  consisting  of  eleven  fami- 
lies, but  his  purpose  to  lay  off  a  town  and  fort  near  the 
mouth  of  Ohartier's  creek,  about  two  miles  below  the  Fork, 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  river,  was  rehnquished. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1753,  the  Erench  landed  at 
Erie,  and  planted  their  garrisons  at  Presq'  Isle,  Le  Boeuf 
and  Venango. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  G-eorge  Washington,  aa 
the  envoy  of  Virginia,  had  his  unsatisfactory  interview  of 
remonstrance  with  the  Pronch  commandant. 

U)  Hiatoiy  ol'  tlie  United  StMes,  by  Eicliarct  Ilildirctli,  W,  436, 
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THE  ASCENDANCY  OF  FRANCE  UPON  TI-IE  OHIO. 

The  year  1754  may  be  indicated  as  the  period  when  the 
favorable  seutiments  ivhich  Croghan  and  Giist  had  ascertained 
and  cultivated  among  the  Ohio  Indiana,  began  to  change  to 
hostility.  It  was  a  year  of  Prench  activity  and  English 
folly.  The  colonies  were  alarmed,  but  inefficient  and  parsi- 
monioua ;  while  the  French  labored  zealously  to  conciliate 
the  Indians  by  gifts  and  flatteries.  The  envoys  <if  the  latter 
did  not  alarm  the  savages  by  any  demands — their  only  object 
was  to  conciliate  good  will.  "Daring  the  autumn  of  1754," 
says  Perkins,  "  the  pleasajit  Frenchmen  were  secnring  the 
west  step  by  st«p ;  settling  Vincennes,  gallanting  with  the 
Dolawares,  and  coquetting  with  the  Iroquois,  who  still  bal- 
anced between  them  and  the  Engilkh.  The  forests  along  the 
OMo  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  pr^es  filled  the  sky  with 
the  smoke  of  their  burning ;  and  along  the  great  rivers,  and 
on  the  lakes,  and  amid  the  pathless  woods  of  the  west,  no 
European  was  seen  whose  tongue  spoke  other  language  than 
that  of  Erance."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  infatuation  of  the  colonists  in  seek- 
ing a  grant  of  extensive  tracts,  occupied  by  Ohio  Indians, 
from  the  Iroquois — the  increasing  numbers  and  influence  of 
the  Shawaneae,  who  were  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
English,  and  whose  professions  otherwise  to  Gist  were  proba- 
bly hypocritical  or  mercenary — the  failure  of  the  colonies  to 
1)  PerMna'  Writiags,  ii,  280. 
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contmue  their  donations  to  the  weatem  Indians,  while  French 
eroissariea  awarmed  in  every  village,  with  gifis  of  trinketa 
and  exchanges  of  ammunition  and  ardent  spirits ;  and  finally 
the  ovidencea  of  French  activity  and  atrength  afforded  by  the 
erection  of  forta  at  Sandusky,  Vincennes,  Mlamis,  Preaque 
Isle,  Du  Quesne,  &c. — all  these  circumstances  conspired  to 
alienate  even  the  Delawarea  and  Miamia  from  the  English, 
and  to  make  all  the  tribes  either  allies  or  acijiiiescent  specta^ 
tors  of  the  French  inroad.  The  main  body  of  the  Wyandote, 
and  the  Ottawas,  without  exception,  became  the  active  allies 
of  the  French. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  approacli- 
ing  danger,  and  more  sagacious  in  devising  means  to  avert 
it,  than  Benjamin  l^'ranldin.  Ho  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Albany  Congress  of  1754,  which  was  summoned  to 
promote  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  tho  col- 
onies, and  his  writings  reflect  vividly  the  weakne^  of  the 
English  counsels  as  contrasted  with  his  clear  perception  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  crisis.  No  western  annalist  should 
omit  a  cordial  recognition  of  Franklin's  timely  and  valuable 
suggeafcions  on  the  eve  of  that  momentous  struggle  which 
terminated  French  dominion  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ohio. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Albany  Convention  of  1754,  re- 
sulted in  a  plan  of  union,  drawn  by  the  sagacious  Franklin, 
which  was  deemed  too  loyal  to  the  crown  by  the  colonies, 
and  too  democratic  by  the  Court  of  England,  and  therefore 
■was  universany  rejected.  There  were  present  delegates 
imm  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticnt,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  Six  Nations  were  also 
represented  by  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  Sachem,  and  certainly 
HO  one  was  more  capable  than  an  Iroquois  chieftain  to  im- 
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press  upon  the  delegates  the  necessity  of  union.  The  policy 
o£  a  confederacy  had  been  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  the 
FiveKations,  and  it  was  a  remarkable  incident  at  the  coundl 
of  Lancaster,  in  1744,  that  a  recommendation  of  Union 
came  from  Oarmastego,  one  of  their  orators.  At  the  session 
of  the  Fourth  oe  July,  of  that  year,  the  eloquent  Onon- 


"  Wo  have  one  thing  further  to  say,  and  that  is,  wo  hear- 
tily recommend  unioB  and  good  agreement  between  you  and 
your  brethren.  Never  disagree,  but  preserve  a  strict  friend- 
ship for  ea«h  other,  and  thereby  you,  as  well  as  we,  will  be- 
come the  stronger. 

"  Our  wise  forefathers  established  union  and  amity  between 
the  Eire  Nations ;  this  has  made  ug  formiilable :  this  has 
^ven  us  groat  weight  and  authority  with  our  neighboring  na- 
tions. Wo  are  a  powerful  confederacy ;  and  by  your  observ- 
ing the  same  methods  which  our  wiso  forefathers  have  taken, 
you  will  acquire  fresh  strength  and  power ;  therefore,  what- 
soever befalls  you,  never  fall  out  with  each  other." 

There  are  evidences  that  Franklin's  thoughts  had  been  for 
some  time  turned  to  a  union  of  the  colonies.  Ho  had  thrown 
out  hints  to  that  effect  in  his  newspaper.  The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  for  May  9, 1754,  contains  an  account  of  the  capture 
by  the  French  of  Captain  Trent's  party,  who  were  erecting 
a  fort  (afterwards  Fort  Du  Quesne)  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio. 
The  article  was  undoubtedly  written  by  the  editor.  After 
narrating  the  particulars  and  urging  union  to  resist  aggres- 
aon,  he  adds :  "  The  confidence  of  the  French  in  this  under- 
taking seen^  well  grounded  in  the  present  disunited  state  of 
the  British  colonies,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  so 
many  different  governments  and  assemblies  to  agree  in  any 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  our  common  defence  and 
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aecurity  ;  while  our  enemies  have  the  very  great  advantage 
of  being  under  one  direction,  with  one  council  and  one 
purse."     At  tlie  end  of  the  article  is  a  wood  cut,  in  which 

the  figure  of  a  analce,  separated  into  parts,  to  each  of  which 

affixed  the  initial  of  one  of  the  colonies,  and  at  the  bottom, 
n  larger  capitals,  tho  motto,  "Join  or  Die."  It  is  well 
known  that  this  device  was  adopted  with  considerable  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  In  some  oi  the  e  ys 
papers  of  that  day,  the  mutilated  enalco  makes  a  &}  o  o  s 
head-piece,  running  across  the  page,  and  ace  mjai  1  ly 
the  same  significant  motto.^ 

Not  discouraged  by  the  Albany  failure,  Prankbn  i  e  s  t  I 
in  devising  other  measures  of  relief  for  the  col  n  ^  c  s  a 
He  brought  forward  his  "Plan  for  settling  two  We  te  n  Col 
onies  in  North  America,  with  reasons  for  the  plan,"  dated 
1754,  and  probably  written  shortly  atler  the  Albany  Conven- 
tion of  that  year.  One  of  these  barrier  colonies  was  to 
guard  tlii=  Niagara  frontier,  and  the  other  to  occupy  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ohio.  This  was  to  be  done  by  organ- 
izing a  joint  stock,  one  share  of  which,  calUng  for  a  blank 
number  of  acres,  was  to  bo  transferred  to  every  settler  or 
subscriber  of  a  given  amount  of  money — by  which  he  antici- 
pated that  sufficient  men  and  means  would  be  coUectedj 
"provided  only,"  added  the  shrewd  Franklin,  "that  the 
crown  would  be  at  the  expense  of  remoi  ing  the  little  forts 
the  French  have  erected  in  their  encroachments  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's  teiTitories,  and  supporting  a  strong  one  near  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  with  a  few  small  armed  vessels,  or  half-galleys 
to  cruise  on  tlie  lakes."' 

For  the  security  of  tlie  Lake  Colony  in  ita  hjfuncy,  he 

proposed  a  temporary  fort  on  French  Creek,  the  principal 

5)  Sparks'  Franklin,  m,  35 
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branch  of  the  Alleghany  Eiver,  but  whiela  Franklia  calls 
"  Buffalo  creek  of  the  Ohio,"  and  "  anothei'  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tioga,  on  the  south  aide  of  Lake  Erie,  where  a  port 
should  be  formed  and  a  town  erected  for  the  trade  of  the 
lakes."  I  presume  that  "  Tioga  "  was  intended  for  Ouja- 
hoga,  for  he  immediately  adds,  that  "  the  colonists  for  tJiis 
aettUment  might  march  by  land  through  Pennsylvania." 

The  next  paragraph  contains  an  allusion  to  ITort  Sandusky, 
which  demonstrates  that  it  was  founded  before  1754  at  least. 

"  The  river  Scioto,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio  about  two 
hundred  milea  below  Logstown,  ia  supposed  the  fittest  seat 
of  the  other  colony  ;  there  being  for  forty  miles  on  each  aide 
of  it,  and  quite  up  to  its  head,  a  body  of  all  rich  land :  the 
finest  spot  of  ita  bigness  in  all  Korth  America,  and  has  the 
particular  advantage  of  sea^coal  in  plenty  (even  above  ground 
in  two  places,)  for  fuel,  when  the  wood  shall  be  destroyed. 
This  colony  would  have  the  trade  of  the  Miamis  or  Twigh- 
tweea  ;  and  should,  at  first,  have  a  small  fort  near  Hochockin, 
at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  another  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash.  SanSush/,  (in  the  earliest  edifion  of  Franklin's 
Works  written  iSandttsM,')  a  M-eneh  Fort  near  the  Lake 
.Erie,  should  also  be  taken;  and  all  the  little  EVeneh  forts 
south  and  west  of  the  lakes,  quite  to  the  Mississippi,  be 
removed,  or  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Enghsh," 

These  colonies  were  to  be  on  the  Prench  plan  of  western 
colonization,  every  fort  having  a  small  settlement  around  it, 
one  furnishing  protection  and  tho  other  provisions ;  and 
Franklin  assumes  that  "  there  are  already  in  all  the  old  col- 
onies many  thousands  of  families  that  are  ready  to  swarm, 
wanting  more  land,"  who  would  be  attracted  by  "  the  rich- 
ness and  natural  advantages  of  the  Ohio  country."  He 
opens  hia  essay,  indeed,  by  observing  tliat  "  the  great  country 
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back  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ohio  and  between  tliat  river  and  the  lakes,  is  now  well  known, 
botli  to  the  English  and  French,  to  bo  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America,  for  the  extreme  richness  and  fertility  of  the 
iand,  the  healthy  temperature  of  the  air,  and  mildness  of  the 
climate  ;  the  plenty  of  hunting,  fishing  and  fowling ;  the  facil- 
ity of  trajJe  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  vast  convenience  of 
inland  navigation  or  water  carnage  by  the  lakea  and  great 
rivers,  many  hundreds  of  leagues  around."  "  From  these 
natural  advantages,"  he  predicts  '*  it  must  undoubtedly 
(perhaps  in  less  than  another  century,)  liecome  a  populous 
and  powerful  dominion." 

In  favor  of  lus  project  of  charters  and  encouragement  to 
two  border  colonies,  as  above  sketched,  Franldin  gives  so 
characteristic  an  outline  of  the  evils  to  be  prevented,  and  the 
benefits  to  he  attained,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  quota- 
tion of  some  extent : 

"  Hie  French  are  now  making  open  encroachments  on 
these  territories,  in  defiance  of  our  known  rights ;  and  if  we 
longer  delay  to  settle  that  country,  and  suffer  them  to  possess 
it,  these  ineonveniendes  and  mischi^s  will  probably  follow : 

1.  Our  people  being  confined  to  the  country  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains,  cannot  much  more  increase  in  num- 
ber :  people  increaang  in  proportion  to  their  room  and  means 


2.  The  French  will  increase  much  more,  by  that  acquired 
room  and  plenty  of  subsistence,  and  become  a  great  people 
behind  us. 

3.  Many  of  our  debtors  and  loose  English  people,  our 
German  servants  and  slaves,  will  probably  desert  to  them, 
and  increase  their  numbers  and  strength,  to  t 
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4.  Thej  ivill  out  us  off  from  all  commerce  and  alliance 
with  the  western  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Britain, 
by  preventing  the  sale  and  consumption  of  ita  manufacturea. 

5.  They  will,  both  in  time  of  pea«eandwar,  (as  they  have 
always  done  against  Now  England,)  set  the  Indians  on  to 
harrass  our  frontiers,  kill  and  Bcalp  our  people,  and  drive  in 
the  advanced  settlers ;  and  so,  in  preventing  our  obtaining 
more  subsistence  by  cultivating  of  new  lands,  they  discourage 
our  marriages,  and  keep  our  people  from  increasing ;  thus 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,)  killing  thousands  of  our 
children  before  they  are  born. 

"  If  two  strong  colonies  of  English  were  settled  between  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  places  hereafter  to  bo  mentioned, 
these  advantages  might  be  expected  : 

1.  They  would  be  a  great  security  to  the  frontiers  of  our 
other  colonies,  by  preventing  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  French  Indians  of  Canada,  on  the  back  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas ;  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  such  new  colonies  would  he  much  more  easily 
defended  than  tbtae  of  the  colonies  l^t  mentioned  now  can 
be,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

2.  The  dreaded  junction  of  the  Erench  settlements  in 
Canada  with  those  of  Louisiana  would  be  prevented. 

3.  In  case  of  a  war,  it  would  be  easy,  from  those  new 
colonies,  to  annoy  Louisiana,  by  going  down  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi ;  and  the  southern  part  of  Canada,  by  sailing 
over  the  lakes,  and  thereby  confine  the  French  within  narrow 
limits. 

4.  We  could  secure  the  friendship  and  trade  of  the  Miamis 
or  Twigtwees,  (a  numerous  people,  consisting  of  many  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  country  between  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Huron,  [Michigan  ratiier,]  and 
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the  Ohio,)  wbo  are  at  present  disaalisSed  with  the  French  and 
fond  of  the  Engliah,  and  would  gladly  encourage  and  protect 
an  infant  English  settlement  in  or  near  their  country,  as  some 
of  their  chiefs  have  declared  to  the  writor  of  this  memoir. 
Further,  by  means  of  the  Lakes,  the  Oldo  and  Misaisaippi, 
our  trade  might  be  extended  through  a  vast  country,  among 
many  numerous  and  distant  nations,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
Britain. 

5.  The  settlement  of  all  the  intermediate  lands,  between 
the  present  frontiers  of  our  colonies  on  one  side,  and  the 
Lakes  and  Mississippi  on  the  other,  would  be  facilitated  and 
speedily  executed,  to  the  great  increase  of  Englishmen,  Eng- 
lish trade,  and  English  power. 

"  The  grants  to  most  of  the  colonies,  are  of  long  narrow 
slips  of  land,  extending  west  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South 
Sea.  They  are  much  too  long  for  their  breadth ;  the  ex- 
tremes are  at  too  great  distance :  and  therefore  unfit  to  be 
continued  under  their  present  dimensions.  Several  of  the 
old  colonies  may  conveniently  be  limited  westward  by  the 
Alleghany  or  Apalachian  mountains,  and  new  colonies  formed 
west  of  those  mountains." 

Tempting  as  this  relic  is,  wo  will  not  further  pursue  the 
extract.  It  is  certEuniy  the  prophecy  of  history,  and  per- 
haps no  passage  in  the  useful  Hfe  of  Franklin,  has  been  more 
productive  of  service  to  his  country,  than  his  early  labors  to 
unite  the  colonies.  They  were  the  germ  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  the  Constitution  of  1789.  The  fore- 
going project  was  in  t!ie  alternative — only  in  ease  the  Albany 
scheme  was  not  adopted  Both,  however,  were  one  genera/- 
tion  too  soon.  These  councils  weie  unheeded,  ajid  after 
1754,  the  reaction  in  faior  of  the  French,  8o  extensively 
prevailed  among  the  Western  tiibea,  for  the  reasons  already 
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indicated,  that  Braddoek'a  defeat  became  the  signal  of  a  gen- 
eral miag  against  the  colonicB. 

Our  record  of  the  subseqneat  occurrences  of  the  French 
and  English  war,  can  only  be  chronological. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1754,  while  a  small  party  of  "Vir- 
ginians were  erecting  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  Centre- 
cocur,  a  French  oificer,  appeared  on  the  Alleghany  with  sixty 
batteaux,  three  hundred  canoes  and  eighteen  cannon.  En- 
sign Ward,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Trent  and  Lieut. 
Fraser,  was  in  command  of  only  forty-one  men,  surrendered 
to  a  force  of  one  thousand  French  and  Indians,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  lead  his  party,  with  their  tools,  to  Virginia.  The 
French  erected  Port  Du  Queene  at  once,  and  their  communi- 
cation from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  was  complete. 

The  retreating  company  fell  in  with  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  under  Col.  Washington,  who,  instead  of 
turning  back,  resolved  to  push  boldly  on,  strike  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  tho  mouth  of  Redstone,  (now  Brownsville,)  and 
establish  a  fort  there.  Informed  by  Tanacharison,  a  friendly 
Indian  chief,  otherwise  called  Half  King,  that  a  French  party 
was  seeking  him,  Washington  advanced,  a  skirmish  ensued, 
M.  de  Junonville,  the  French  commandant,  and  ten  of  his 
men  were  killed,  and  twenty-two  taken  prisoners,  one  of 
whom  was  wounded.  One  of  Col.  AVa^ihiEgton's  men  was 
killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded.  This  event  occurred  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1754. 

Washington  was  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of'  his  regiment 
(Tiis  rank  was  Lieut.  Colonel,  but  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  on  the  death  of  Col.  Joseph  Pry,)  raiang  his  force 
to  six  hundred  men.  He  erected  a  stockade  at  Great 
Meadows,  called  Fort  Necessity,  and  pushed  on  towards 
Fort  Du  Quesne.     Tho  approach  of  a  much  superior  force 
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under  M.  de  Villiers,  brother  of  Junonville,  obliged  him  to 
fall  ba«k  to  Fort  Necessity.  His  troops  were  fatigued,  dis- 
couraged and  short  of  provisions ;  and,  after  a  day's  fighting, 
he  agreed  to  give  np  the  fort,  and  to  retu'e  ivith  his  arms  and 
baggage.  Having  retired  to  Wills  creek,  Washington's 
troops  assisted  in  the  erection  of  Eort  Cumberland,  vfhich 
now  became  the  frontier  post  of  Vir^nia. 

We  need  not  repeat  tlie  tale  of  Braddock's  defeat.  It 
ocenrred  on  the  9th  of  July,  1755.  An  expedition  against 
Mlagara  also  failed. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem  in  this  paper  ago,  war  was  not 
declared  between  England  and  France  until  May,  1756. 
This  year  was  also  barren  of  results. 

Nothing  decisive  uniil  1758.  Then,  among  other  tri- 
umphs of  English  arms.  Fort  Da  Quesne  was  abandoned  on 
iiie  approach  of  Gen.  Forbes  through  Pennsylvania.  With 
the  fall  of  this  fort  ceased  all  direct  contest  in  the  West. 
From  that  time,  Canada  was  the  scene  of  operations,  but  in 
1759,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  at  length 
Quebec  itself,  yielded  to  the  English;  and,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1760,  Montreal,  Detroit,  and  all  Canada  were 
^ven  up  by  Vaudrenil,  the  French  Governor. 

Our  statement  that  Fort  Sandusky  wae  built  and  occupied 
by  the  French  as  early  as  1750-1,  is  now  seen  to  be  fully 
sustained  by  the  journal  of  Gist,  and  tho  essay  of  Franklin 
(both  contemporary  documents)  as  well  as  by  the  opinion  of 
Bancroft.  The  exact  locality  of  this  stockade  cannot  be 
ascertfuned,  but  the  probability  is,  on  a  comparison  of  all  the 
references  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  that  the  site 
was  about  three  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Sandusky,  near  the 
village  of  Venice,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  The  trail  from  Fort 
Da  Quesne,  afterwards  Fort  Pitt,  and  now  Pittsburg,  to 
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Detroit,  evidently  struck  Sandusky  Bay,  near  the  locality 
above  mentioned,  and  Fort  Sandusky  was  not  probably  far 
from  that  trail. 

A!l  the  Revolutionary  treaties  with  the  Ohio  Indiana,  as 
well  as  the  treaties  of  January  9, 1789,  at  Fort  Harmar, 
and  August  3,  1795,  at  Greenville,  coatmn  grants  to  the 
United  States  of  '_'  six  miles  square  upon  Sandusky  Lake, 
where  the  Fort  formei-ly  stood."  On  a  map  of  Ohio,  pub- 
lished in  1803,  this  tract  is  clearly  deKneated  as  extending 
from  the  south  shore  of  Sandusky  Bay,  and  including  the 
locidity  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  situation  of  Fort 
Sandusky,  Parkman,  in  a  chart  of  "Forts  and  Settlements 
in  America,  A.  D.  1763,"  places  nothing  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  except  Fort  Sandusky,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Bay  or  Late  of  that  name.  The  allusions 
to  Fort  Sandusky  imply  so  distinctly  that  it  was  near  Lake 
Erie,  or  easily  accessible  therefrom,  that  the  opinion  has 
been  expressed,  that  the  Fort  was  situated  on  the  peninsula 
north  of  the  Bay ;  and  Evans'  "  Map  of  the  British  Oolo- 
lues,"  published  in  1755,  represents  Fort  Sandusky  on  the 
lefi  side  of  the  outlet  of  the  Bay,  and  marks  a  Fort  Junan- 
dat  (a  probable  corruption  of  Wyandot)  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sandusky  Eiver,  on  the  south  side.  This  location  of 
Fort  Sandusky,  placing  it  in  Danbury  township,  Ottawa 
county,  IB  universally  contradicted  by  subsequent  charts  and 
descriptions,  and  we  have  adopted  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
location  on  the  great  northwestern  trail,  Tliat  trail  we  sup- 
pose to  have  struck  a  point  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  near 
the  junction  of  Sandy  creek,  on  the  southern  border  of  Stark 
county;  thence  westward  through  the  southern  tier  of  town- 
ships in  Wayne  county,  and  the  towns  of  Mohican  and  Yer- 
nullion,  in  Ashland  county ;  thence  turning  northwest  through 
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Mifflin,  FrankJin  and  Plymouth  townships,  of  EacMand  county, 
crossing  the  Black  Fork  of  the  Walhonding  or  Whitewomaa 
River  twice  ;  still  more  northwardly  through  the  townships 
of  New  Haven,  Greenfield,  Peru  and  Ridgefield,  of  Huron 
county,  striking  across  a  bend  in  the  Huron  River  ;  and  so 
through  Erie  county  northwestwardly  in  the  direction  of  De- 
troit. 
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It  18  in  our  power,  by  transcribing  freely  from  a  Narrative 
of  the  Captivity  of  Col.  James  Smith  among  the  Ohio  Indiana, 
between  May,  1755,  and  April,  1759,  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  wildemesB  and  ita  savage  occupants,  which,  bearing 
intrinsic  evidence  of  faithful  accuracy,  is  also  corroborated  by 
the  public  and  private  character  of  the  writer. 

Col.  James  Smith  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  anc!  after 
his  return  from  Indian  captivity,  was  entrusted,  in  1763,  with 
the  command  of  a  company  of  riflemen.  He  trained  his  men 
in  the  Indian  tactics  and  discipline,  and  directed  them  to 
assume  the  dress  of  warriors,  and  to  paint  their  faces  red 
and  black,  so  that  in  appearance  they  were  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  enemy.  Some  of  his  exploits  in  the  defence  of 
the  Pennsylvania  border  are  less  creditable  to  him  than  his 
services  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  lived  until  the 
year  1812,  and  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Indian  mode 
of  warfare.  In  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  was  much  respected,  and  several  tunes  elected  to 
the  Le^slature. 

The  first  edition  of  Smith's  Journal  was  published  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  John  Bradford,  in  1799.1  Samuel 
G.  Drake,  the  Indian  antiquarian  and  author,  accompanies 

1)  Seo  a  Tolume  entillod  "  Indian  Captivities,  or  Life  in  the  Wigwam ;"  by 
S.  G.  Dralie,  aathor  of  the  "Book  of  the  Indians;"  Derby  &  Miller,  pablish- 
ers,  Aabiini,  N.  Y 
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its   republication  in  1851   by  a  tribute  to   Smith  as   "aa 
exemplary  Chvistian  and  unwavering  patriot." 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  James  Smith,  theo  eighteen  years 
of  age,  waa  captured  by  three  Indians,  (two  Delawares  and 
one  Canasatauga,)  about  four  or  five  miles  above  Bedford,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  He  waa  immediately  led  to  the 
banks  of  the  AOeghany  River,  opposite  FortDu  Quesne,  ivhere 
he  waa  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  fcivo  long  ranks 
of  Indians,  each  stationed  about  two  or  three  rods  apart.  Ilia 
treatment  was  not  severe,  until  near  the  end  of  the  liiiea, 
when  he  was  felled  by  a  blow  from  a  stick  or  tomahawk  han- 
dle, and,  on  attempting  to  rise,  waa  blinded  by  sand  thrown 
into  his  eyes.  The  blows  continued  until  he  became  insensi- 
ble, and  when  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  he  found  him- 
self within  the  fort,  much  bruised,  and  under  the  charge  of  a 
French  phyaician. 

While  yet  unrecovered  from  his  wounds,  Smith  was  a  wit- 
ness of  the  French  exultation  and  the  Indian  orgies  over  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock.  A  few  daya  afterwards,  hia 
Indian  captora  placed  him  in  a  canoe,  and  ascended  the  Alle- 
ghany River  to  an  Indian  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
about  forty  miles  above  Fort  Du  Queane.  Here  they 
remained  three  weeks,  when  the  party  proceeded  to  a  village 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  about  twenty  miles 
above  the  forka.  This  village  was  called  Tullihaa,  and  waa 
inhabited  bj  Delawares,  Caughncwagas  and  Mohicans.^  The 
2)  Hpckowelder,  in  !iis  History  of  tlie  Inaian  Nations  (p.  77),  says  that 
the  Cochneieago  Inillans  wove  a  remnant  of  the  Mohicans  of  New  England, 
who  had  fled  to  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  Incorporated 
themselyos  with  the  Iroqnois,  and  became  a  mixEil  race,  of  coarse  under 
Fi'ench  Influence.  A  number  of  the  Mohicans  &om  Conneotfeut  emigrated 
to  Oliio  in  !7C3,  and  their  chief  waa  "Mohican  John,"  whose  viDago  was  oa 
Uio  trail  from  Sandualty  to  Fort  Pitt,  near  the  township  of  Mohican,  in 
Ashland  county,  according  to  our  reckoning. 
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soil  between  the  Alleghany  and  Muskingum  rivers,  on  the 
route  here  designated,  is  described  as  "  chiefly  black  oak 
and  white  oalc  land,  whieh  appeared  generally  to  be  good 
■wheat  land,  chiefly  second  and  third  rate,  intermixed  with 
some  rich  bottoms." 

While  remaining  at  Tullihaa,  Smith  describes  the  manner 
of  bis  adoption  by  the  Indians  and  other  ceremonies,  lyhieh 
we  prefer  to  give  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  aforesaid  town,  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  collected  about  me,  and  one  of  them  began  to 
pull  the  hair  out  of  my  head.  He  had  some  ashes  on  a  piece 
of  bark,  in  which  he  frequently  dipped  his  fingers  in  order  to 
take  the  fii-mer  hold,  and  so  he  went  on,  as  if  he  had  been 
plucking  a  turkey,  until  he  had  all  the  hair  clean  out  of  my 
head,  except  a  small  spot  about  throe  or  four  inches  square 
on  my  crown.  This  they  cut  off  witli  a  pair  of  scissors,  ex- 
cepting three  locks,  which  they  dre^ed  up  in  their  own 
mode.  Two  of  these  they  wrapped  round  with  a  narrow 
beaded  garter,  made  by  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
other  they  plaited  at  full  length,  and  then  stuck  it  full  of 
silver  brooches.  After  this  tliey  bored  my  nose  and  eai^s, 
and  fixed  me  off  with  ear-rings  and  nose-jewela.  Then  they 
ordered  me  to  etnp  off  my  clothes  and  put  on  a  breech-clout, 
which  I  did.  They  then  painted  my  head,  face  and  body,  in 
various  colors.  They  put  a  large  belt  of  wampum  on  my 
neck,  and  silver  bands  on  my  hands  and  right  arm ;  and  so 
an  old  Chief  led  me  out  on  the  street,  and  gave  tho  alarm 
halloo,  coo-mgkf  several  times,  repeated  quick ;  and  on  this, 
all  that  were  in  the  town  came  runnmg  and  stood  round  the 
old  Chief,  who  held  me  by  the  hand  in  the  midst.  As  I  at 
that  time  knew  nothing  of  their  mode  of  adoption,  and  had 
seen  them  put  to  death  all  they  had  taken,  and  as  I  never 
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could  find  that  they  s&vei  a  man  alive  at  Braddock'a  defeat, 
I  made  no  doubt  but  they  were  about  putting  me  to  death  in 
some  cruel  maimer.  The  old  Chief  holding  me  by  the  hand, 
made  a  long  speech,  very  loud,  and  when  he  had  done,  he 
handed  me  to  three  young  squaws,  who  led  me  by  the  hand 
down  the  bank,  into  the  river,  until  the  water  was  up  to  our 
middle.  The  squaws  then  made  dgna  to  me  to  plunge  my- 
self into  the  water,  hut  I  did  not  undei'stand  them-  I  thought 
the  result  of  the  council  was  that  I  should  be  drowned,  and 
that  these  young  ladies  were  to  he  the  executioners.  They 
all  three  laid  violent  hold  of  me,  and  I  for  some  timo  opposed 
them  with  all  my  might,  which  occasioned  loud  laughter  by 
the  multitude  that  were  on  the  hank  of  the  river.  At  length 
one  of  tlie  squawa  made  out  to  speak  a  little  English  (for  I 
believe  they  began  to  be  afraid  of  me)  and  said  'Mo  hurt 
i/ou.'  On  this  I  gave  myself  up  to  their  ladyships,  who  wore 
as  good  as  their  word ;  for  though  they  plunged  me  under 
water,  and  washed  and  rubbed  me  severely,  yet  I  could  not 
say  they  hurt  me  much. 

"  These  young  women  then  led  me  up  to  the  council  house, 
where  some  of  the  tribe  were  ready  ivith  new  clothes  for  me. 
They  gave  me  a  new  ruffled  shirt,  which  I  put  on,  also  a  pair 
of  leggins  done  off  with  ribbons  and  beads,  likewise  a  pair 
of  moccasins,  and  garters  dressed  with  beads,  porcupine 
quills  and  red  hair — also  a  fcinsel-laeed  cappo.  They  again 
painted  my  head  and  face  with  various  colors,  and  tied  a 
bunch  of  red  feathers  to  one  of  those  locks  they  had  left  on 
the  crown  of  my  head,  which  stood  up  five  or  six  inches. 
They  seated  me  on  a  bear-skin  and  gave  me  a  pipe,  toma- 
hawk and  polecat-skin  pouch,  which  had  been  skinned  pocket- 
fashion,  and  cont^ned  tobacco,  klllegenico,  or  dry  sumach 
leaves,  which  they  mix  with  their  tobacco ;  also  spunk,  flint 
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and  steel.  When  I  was  thua  seated,  the  Indiana  came  m, 
dressed  and  painted  in  their  gi-andest  manner.  As  they 
came  in,  they  took  their  seats,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
there  was  a  profound  silence — every  one  was  smoking ;  but 
not  a  word  was  spoken  among  them.  At  length  one  of  the 
Ohiefa  made  a  speech,  which  was  delivered  to  me  by  an  in- 
terpreter, and  waa  as  foUoweth :  '  My  son,  you  are  now  flesh 
of  our  ficsh  and  bone  of  our  bone.  By  the  ceremony  which 
was  performed  this  day,  every  drop  of  white  blood  was 
washed  out  of  your  veins  ;  you  are  taken  into  the  Caughne- 
wago  nation  and  initiated  into  a  war-Jike  tribe ;  yon  are 
adopted  into  a  great  family,  and  now  received  with  great 
seriousness  and  solemnity  in  the  room  and  plaee  of  a  great 
man.  After  what  has  passed  this  day,  you  are  now  one  of 
us  by  an  old  strong  law  and  custom.  My  eon,  you  have  now 
nothing  to  fear — we  are  now  under  the  same  obligations  to 
love,  support  and  defend  you  that  we  are  to  love  and  defend 
one  another  ;  therefore  you  are  to  conader  yourself  as  one 
of  our  people.'  At  this  time  I  (^d  not  believe  this  fine 
speech,  especially  that  of  the  white  blood  being  washed  out 
of  me ;  but  since  that  time  I  have  found  that  there  was  much 
fflncerity  in  said  speech  ;  for,  from  that  day,  I  never  knew 
them  to  make  any  d^tinction  between  me  and  themselves,  in 
any  respect  whatever,  until  I  left  them.  If  they  had  plenty 
of  clothing,  I  had  plenty  ;  if  we  were  scarce,  we  all  shared 
one  fate. 

"After  this  ceremony  was  over,  I  was  introduced  to  my 
new  kin,  and  told  that  I  was  to  attend  a  feast  that  evening, 
■which  I  did.  And  as  the  custom  was,  they  gave  me  also  a 
bowl  and  wooden  spoon,  which  I  carried  with  me  to  the 
place,  where  there  was  a  number  of  large  brass  kettles,  full 
of  boiled  venison  and  green  com ;  every  one  advanced  with 
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Ilia  bowl  and  epooa,  and  had  hia  ebare  givcu  liim.  After  this, 
one  of  the  chiefs  meide  a  short  speech,  and  then  we  hegaa  to 
eat. 

"  The  name  of  oue  of  the  chiefs  in  this  town,  was  Teeany- 
aterighto,  alias  Pluggy,  and  the  other  AsalliJCoa,  alias  Mo- 
hawk Solomon.  As  Pluggy  and  his  party  were  to  start  the 
next  day  to  war,  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  the  nest  thing 
to  be  performed  waa  the  war  dance,  and  their  war  Bongs. 
At  their  war  dance,  they  had  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music;  they  had  a  short  hollow  gum,  closed  at  one  end,  with 
water  in  it,  and  parchment  stretched  over  the  open  end 
thereof,  which  they  beat  with  one  stick,  and  made  a  sound 
nearly  like  a  muffled  drum.  All  those  who  were  going  on 
this  expedition,  collected  together  and  formed.  An  old 
Indian  tl^en  began  to  sing,  and  timed  the  music  by  beating 
on  this  drum,  as  the  ancients  formerly  timed  their  music  by 
beating  the  tabor.  On  this,  the  warriors  began  to  advance, 
or  move  forward  in  concert,  like  well  disciplined  ti-oops  would 
march  to  the  fife  and  drum.  Each  warrior  had  a  tomahawk, 
spear,  or  war-mallet  in  his  hand,  and  they  all  moved  regu- 
larly toward  the  east,  or  the  way  they  intended  to  go  to  war. 
At  length  they  ail  stretched  their  tomahawks  toward  the 
Potomac,  and  giving  a  hideous  shout  or  yell,  they  wheeled 
quick  about,  and  danced  in  the  same  manner  ha«k.  The 
next  was  the  war  song.  In  performing  this,  only  one  sung 
at  a  time,  in  a  moving  posture,  with  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand, 
while  all  the  other  warriors  were  engaged  in  calling  aloud, 
7ie  -uh,  he  vJi,  which  they  constantly  repeated  while  the  war 
song  was  going  on.  When  the  warrior  that  waa  sin^ng  had 
ended  his  song,  he  struck  a  war-post  with  his  tomahawk, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  told  what  wai"hke  exploits  he  had  done, 
and  what  bo  now  intended  to  do,  which  were  answered  by 
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the  othci  i^amoia  with  loui\  shouts  of  aipliuse  &onio  who 
had  not  hcfcre  mteEilecl  to  go  to  wax  at  thi?  time,  neie  so 
animited  hy  this  pLitnnn<moe,  that  they  took  up  the  toma- 
hawk inil  sung  the  wai  song,  which  wis  answeied  i^ith 
shouti  of  ]0},  IS  they  weie  then  iinti^ttd  into  tlic  piesent 
miichmg  compiny  'ihe  nuxt  raoiiung  thib  Lompaiij  all 
collected  at  one  place,  >Yith  then  heads  and  faces  jsuntcd 
^sith  \anous  culoi?,  and  packs  upon  thou  backs,  they 
iniiched  ofi,  all  silent,  except  the  coumiandei,  who,  la  the 
fiont,  sung  the  traveling  song,  which  bSj^an  m  tins  manner 
hoo  eauglitaintehugana  Just  as  the  reii  passed  the  end  of  the 
town,  they  begaji  to  fiie  in  then  slow  mannei ,  from  tlit  fiont 
to  the  leai,  which  was  accompanied  ■\Mth  shouts  and  yells 
fiom  all  quarters 

"This  evening  I  was  invited  to  anothei  soit  of  danco, 
which  was  a  kmd  of  piomiscuous  dance  Ihe  youn^  men 
stool  m  one  lanl ,  and  the  young  women  in  anotliei,  ahnnt 
one  lod  apart,  facing  each  othci  The  one  that  laised  the 
tune,  01  fctaited  the  song,  held  i  small  gouid  oi  diy  bhell  of 
a  sciTiash  in  his  hand,  which  contained  heida  oi  small  stones, 
which  rattled  When  he  hegan  to  sing,  he  timed  the  tune 
with  his  little,  hoth  men  and  women  dinutd  and  sung 
together,  idvoncmg  towards  e\ch  rthei,  stopping  until  thm 
heads  would  be  touching  togethci,  and  then  ceased  from 
dancing,  with  loud  shouts,  and  lotieatcd  and  foimed  agun, 
and  80  repeated  the  samt,  thing  over  and  ovei,  f  i  thice  or 
fom  homt,,  without  intermission  This  e\eraise  appeared  to 
me  at  fir'<t  irrational  and  msipid,  but  I  found  that  in  singing 
then  tunes  ya  nc  no  hoo  ua  ne,  &c  ,  like  oui  fa  so?  la,  nnd 
though  they  have  no  such  thing  as  jmgling  veise,  yet  they 
can  mteimix  bentencei  with  then  notei,  and  say  whit 
Ihey  please  to  each  othei ,  and  carry  on  the  tunc  m  concert 
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I  found  that  thia  was  a  kind  of  wooing  or  courting  dance, 
and  aa  they  advanced  stooping  with  their  heads  together, 
they  could  say  what  they  pleased  in  each  other's  ear,  with- 
out disconcerting  theii-  rough  music,  and  the  othera,  or  those 
near,  not  hear  what  they  aajd." 

Smith  deacribea  an  expedilaon,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles 
Bouthwardly,  to  a  spot  which  he  supposed  to  be  between  the 
Muskingum,  Ohio  and  Scioto  rivers — perhaps  in  Licking 
county.  It  was  a  buffalo  lick,  whete  the  Indians  killed  sev- 
eral buffalo,  and  in  their  small  brass  kettles  made  about  half 
a  bushel  of  salt.  Here  were  clear  open  woods,  and  thin 
white  oak  land,  with  several  paths,  like  wagon  roads,  leading 
to  the  lick, 

Returning  to  the  Indian  village  on  the  Muskingum,  Snuth 
obtained  an  English  Bible,  which  Pluggy  and  his  party  had 
brought  ba«k  among  other  spoils  of  an  expedition  as  iar  as  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac.  He  remained  at  Tullihas  until 
October,  when  he  accompanied  his  adopted  brother,  whose 
name  was  Tontileaugo,  and  who  had  married  a  Wyandot 
woman,  to  Lake  Erie,  Their  route  was  up  the  west  branch 
of  the  Muskingum,  through  a  country  which  for  some  distance 
was  "hilly,  but  intermixed  with  large  bodies  of  tolerable  rich 
upland  and  excellent  bottoms."  They  proceeded  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  west  branch  of  Muskingum,  and  thence 
ci-ossed  to  the  waters  of  a  stream,  called  by  Smith  the  Cane- 
satlooharie.  This  was  probably  the  Blaok  River,  which, 
rising  m  Ashland,  and  traversing  Medina  and  Lorain  counties, 
(at  least  hj  the  course  of  its  east  branch,)  falk  into  Lake 
Erie  a  few  miles  north  of  Elyria.^  If  we  suppose  that  Tul- 
lihas,  situated  twenty  miles  above  the  principal  forks  of 
Muskmgum,  was  near  the  jvmelion  of  the  Vernon  and  Mo- 
3)  Seo  Appendix,  No.  V- 
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hican  Bivers,  on  the  border  of  Knox  and  Coshocton  counties, 
Smith  aad  his  compsmion  probably  followed  what  is  called  on 
Thajers'  Map  of  Ohio  the  "  Lake  fork  of  the  Mohican,"  imtil 
tliey  reached  the  northern  portion  of  Ashland  county,  and 
there  struck  the  headwaters  of  the  Canesadooharie,  where,  as 
Smith  testifies,  they  found  "  a  large  body  of  rich,  well-lying 
land ;  the  timber,  ash,  walnut,  sugartree,  buckeye,  honey- 
locust  and  cherry,  intermixed  with  some  oak  and  hickory," 
Let  ua  here  resume  the  Narrative : 

"  On  this  route  we  had  no  horaea  with  us,  and  when  we 
started  from  the  town,  all  the  pack  I  carried  was  a  pouch, 
containing  my  books,  a  little  dried  venison,  and  my  blanket. 
I  had  then  no  gun,  but  Tontileaugo,  who  was  a  first  rate 
hunter,  carried  a  rifle  gun,  and  every  day  kiUed  deer,  rac- 
coons or  bears.  We  left  the  meat,  excepting  a  little  for 
present  use,  and  carried  the  akins  with  us  until  we  encamped, 
and  then  stretched  them  with  c!m  bark  on  a  frame  made  with 
poles  stuck  in  the  gi-ound,  and  tied  together  with  lynn  or  elm 
bark ;  and  when  the  sMns  were  dried  by  the  fire,  we  packed 
them  up  and  carried  them  with  us  the  next  day. 

"As  Tontileaugo  could  not  speak  Enghsh,  I  had  to  make 
use  of  all  the  Oaughnewaga  I  had  learned,  even  to  talk  very 
imperfectly  with  him ;  but  I  found  I  learned  to  talk  Indian 
faster  this  way  than  when  I  had  those  with  me  who  could 
speak  English. 

"  As  we  proceeded  down  tlio  Canesadooharie  waters,  our 
packs  increased  by  the  skins  that  were  daily  killed,  and 
became  so  very  heavy  that  we  could  not  march  more  than 
eight  or  ten  miles  per  day.  We  came  to  Lake  Erie  about 
six  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Canesadooharie.  As  tlie  wind 
was  very  high  the  evening  we  came  to  the  lake,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  roaring  of  tlie  water,  and  see  the  high 
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lyaves  that  dashed  against  the  shore  like  the  ocean.  We 
encamped  on  a  ran  near  the  lake,  and  as  the  wind  fell  that 
night,  the  next  morning  tte  surface  was  only  in  a  moderate 
motion,  and  we  marched  on  the  sand  along  the  side  of  the 
water,  frequently  resting  ourselves  aa  ire  were  heavy  laden. 
I  aaw  on  the  strand  a  number  of  large  fish  that  had  been  left 
in  flat  or  hollow  placeo :  as  the  vrind  fell  and  the  waves  aba^ 
ted,  they  were  left  without  water,  or  only  a  small  quantity, 
and  numbers  of  bald  and  gray  eagles,  &c.,  were  along  the 
shore  devouring  them. 

"  Some  time  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  large  camp  of 
AVyandots,  at  the  mouth  of  Canesadooharie,  where  Tontil- 
eaugo's  Ti  ife  was.  Here  we  were  kindly  received :  they  gave 
us  a  kind  of  rough  brown  potatoes,  which  grew  spontaneously, 
and  were  called  by  tlie  Caughnewagaa  olmmata.  These 
potatoes  peeled,  and  dipped  in  raccoon's  fat,  taste  nearly  like 
our  sweet  potatoes.  They  also  gave  us  what  they  called 
canekeanta,  which  is  a  kind  of  hominy  made  of  green  corn, 
dried,  and  beans  mixed  together. 

"  Prom  the  headwaters  of  Canesadooharie  to  this  place  the 
land  ia  generally  good — chiefly  first  or  second  rate,  and  com- 
paratively little  or  no  third  rate.  The  only  refuse  is  some 
swamps  that  appear  to  be  too  wet  for  use,  yet  I  apprehend 
that  a  number  of  them,  if  drained,  would  make  excellent 
meadows.  The  timber  is  black  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  cherry, 
black  ash,  white  ash,  water  ash,  buckeye,  black  locust,  honey 
locust,  sugar-tree  and  elm.  There  ia  also  some  land,  though 
comparatively  but  small,  where  the  timber  is  chiefly  white 
osk  or  beech ;  this  may  be  called  third  rate.  In  the  bottoms, 
and  also  many  places  in  the  uplands,  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  wild  apple,  plum,  and  red  and  black  haw  trees.  It 
appeared  to  be  well  watered,  and  a  plenty  of  meadow  gi'ound 
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intermixed  witli  upland,  but  no  large  prairies  or  gladea  that 
I  saw  or  heard  of.  In  this  route  deer,  bear,  turkeys  and 
raccoons  appeared  plenty,  but  no  buffalo,  and  very  little  signs 
of  elks. 

"  We  continued  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Canesadoohario 
for  some  time,  where  we  killed  some  deer  and  a  great  many 
raccoons ;  the  raccoons  here  were  remarkably  large  and  fat. 
At  length  we  all  embarked  in  a  large  birch  bark  canoe.  This 
vessel  was  about  four  feet  wide  and  (iiree  feet  deep,  and 
about  five  and  thirty  feet  long  ;  and  though  it  could  carry  a 
heavy  burden,  it  was  so  artfdly  and  curiously  constructed 
that  four  men  could  carry  it  several  miles,  or  from  one  land- 
ing place  to  another,  or  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio-  We  proceeded  up  Canesadooharie  a 
few  miles,  and  went  on  shore  to  hunt ;  but  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, fhey  carried  the  vessel  that  we  all  came  in  up  the 
bank,  and  inverted  it,  or  turned  the  bottom  up,  and  conver- 
ted it  into  a  dwelling  house,  and  kindled  a  fire  before  us  to 
warm  ourselves  by  and  cook.  With  our  haggage  and  our- 
selves in  this  house,  we  were  very  much  crowded,  yet  our 
little  house  turned  off  the  rain  very  well, 

"  We  kept  moving  and  hunting  up  this  liver  unlil  we  came 
to  the  falls:  hero  we  lemamed  some  weeks,  and  Idlled  a 
number  of  deer,  several  beais,  and  a  gieat  many  raccoons. 
*  '  *  They  then  buned  their  laige  cinoe  in  the  ground, 
which  is  the  way  they  took  to  prcsciie  this  sort  of  a  canoe 
in  the  winter  season. 

"As  we  had  at  this  time  no  horsps,  c\ery  one  got  a  pack 
on  his  back,  and  we  steeied  an  east  course  about  twelve 
miles  and  encamped.  The  iie\t  moining  we  proceeded  on 
the  same  course  about  ten  miles  to  a  laige  creek  that  empties 
into  Lake  Erie  betwixt  Canesadooharie  and  Gayahaga.     Here 
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they  made  their  winter  cabin  in  tlie  following  form  they  cut 
loga  about  fifteen  feet  bng,  iikI  hid  these  loga  npon  each 
other,  and  drove  posta  in  the  yound  at  each  end  to  keep 
ttem  together ;  the  posts  they  tied  togethei  at  the  top  mth 
bark,  and  by  thia  means  raised  a  will  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
about  four  feet  high,  ind  m  the  same  mannei  they  laaaed 
another  wall  opposite  to  thi&,  it  about  twehe  feet  distance, 
they  then  drove  f  Jil  s  m  the  ground  in  the  ccntie  of  each 
end,  and  laid  a  stiong  pole  fiom  end  to  end  on  these  foikg , 
and  from  these  w^lls  to  the  poles,  they  set  up  poles  iintead 
of  rafters,  and  on  these  they  tied  smill  pole^  in  place  of 
laths ;  and  a  cover  i^as  made  of  Imn  baik,  which  will  nm 
even  in  the  winter  ■reason 

"As  every  tree  will  not  run,  they  eMmine  the  tieo  first, 
by  trying  it  neai  the  gionnd,  and  when  they  find  it  will  do, 
they  fell  the  tree  and  rii&e  the  baik  with  the  tomahiwk,  neir 
the  top  of  the  tree,  about  five  oi  six  inches  bioid  then  put 
the  tomahawk  handle  undci  this  baik,  and  pull  it  along  down 
to  the  butt  of  the  tiee,  so  that  scmetimes  one  piece  of  baik 
will  be  thirty  feet  long  Thm  boik  they  cut  at  tuitable 
lengths  in  order  to  covei  the  hut 

"At  the  end  of  these  nails  they  set  up  apht  timbei,  so 
that  they  had  timber  ill  aiouud,  excepting  a  dooi  at  ea<-h 
end.  At  the  top,  in  pWi,  of  a  ohimney  they  left  an  open 
place,  and  for  beddmg  they  laid  down  the  afore&aul  kmd  of 
bark,  on  which  they  spread  beai  bloiH  From  end  to  end 
of  this  hut,  along  the  middle,  th  le  \\(,ro  fiies,  which  the 
squaws  made  of  dry  split  wood,  and  the  holes  oi  ofeii  places 
that  appeared,  the  '.quras  stopped  with  moss,  which  they 
collected  from  old  logs  ,  and  at  tht  dooi  they  hiuig  a  bear 
skin ;  and  notwithstondmg  the  wmterb  oie  haid  heie,  our 
lodging  was  much  bc-ttci  than  I  evpecttd  " 
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It  appears  that  tJiis  Wyandot  encampment  consisted  of 
eight  hunters  and  thirteen  squaws,  boys  and  children.  Soon 
afterwards,  four  of  the  huntei-s  started  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  English  settlements,  leaving  Tontileaugo,  three 
other  Indians,  and  Smith,  to  supply  the  camp  -with  food. 
The  winter  months  passed  in  hunting  excursions — the  bear, 
even  more  than  the  deer,  being  an  object  of  active  and  suc- 
cessful pursuit.  The  months  of  February  and  March,  1756, 
seem  to  have  been  occupied  as  follows : 

"  In  February  we  began  to  make  sugar.  As  some  of  the 
elm  bark  will  strip  at  this  season,  the  squaws,  after  finding  a 
tree  that  would  do,  cut  it  down,  and  with  a  crooked  stick, 
broad  and  sharp  at  the  end,  took  the  bark  off  the  tree,  and 
of  this  bark  maiie  vessels  in  a  curious  maimer,  that  would 
hold  about  two  gallon  each,  they  made  tbo^e  one  hundred 
of  these  kindoi  vessels  In  the  bugii  tieo  they  cut  a  notch, 
sloping  down,  and  at  the  end  btuci  m  a  tnmah\'L\k;  in  the 
place  where  thuy  stuuk  the  tomahawl ,  they  dio\e  a  long 
chip,  in  ordei  tc  cany  the  ^atei  out  fiom  the  trei  and  under 
this  they  set  their  vessel  to  receive  it.  As  sugar-trees  were 
plenty  and  large  here,  they  seldom  or  never  notched  a  tree 
that  was  not  two  or  three  feet  over.  They  also  made  bark 
vessels  for  carrying  the  water  that  would  hold  about  four 
gallons  each.  They  had  two  brass  kettles  that  held  about 
fifteen  gallons  each,  and  other  smaller  kettles  in  which  they 
boiled  tlie  water.  But  as  they  could  nob  at  times  boil  away 
the  water  as  fast  aa  it  was  collected,  they  made  vessels  of 
bark  that  would  hold  about  one  hundred  gallons  each  for  re- 
fining the  water ;  and  though  the  sugar-trees  did  not  run 
every  day,  they  had  always  a  sufScient  quantity  of  water  to 
keep  them  boiling  during  the  whole  sugar  season. 

"  The  way  we  commonly  used  our  sugar  while  encamped 
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was  by  putting  it  in  bear's  fat  until  the  fat  was 
Bweet  as  the  sugar  itself,  and  in  this  we  dipped  our  r 
venison.  About  this  time,  some  of  the  Indian  lads  and  my- 
self -were  employed  in  making  and  attending  traps  for  catch- 
ing raccoons,  foxes,  irild-cats,  &c, 

"As  tlio  raccoon  is  a  kind  of  water  animal,  that  frequents 
the  runs,  or  small  water  courses,  almost  the  whole  night,  we 
made  our  traps  on  the  runs,  by  laying  one  small  sapling  on 
another,  and  driving  in  posts  to  keep  them  from  rolling.  Tho 
under  sapling  we  raised  about  eighteen  inches,  and  set  so 
that  on  the  raccoon's  touching  a  string,  or  a  small  piece  of 
bark,  the  sapling  would  fall  and  kill  it ;  and  lest  the  raccoon 
should  pass  by,  we  laid  brush  on  both  sides  of  the  run,  only 
leavmg  the  channel  open. 

"  The  fox-traps  we  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  at 
the  end  of  a  hollow  log,  or  opposite  to  a  hole  at  the  root  of  a 
hollow  tree,  and  put  venison  on  a  slack  for  bait;  we  had  it 
so  set  that  when  the  fox  took  hold  of  the  meat  the  trap  fell. 
While  tho  squaws  were  employed  in  maldng  sugar,  the  boys 
and  men  were  engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping. 

"About  the  latter  end  of  March,  we  began  to  prepare  for 
moving  into  town,  in  ordor  to  plant  com.  The  squaws  were 
then  frying  the  last  of  their  bear's  fat,  and  making  vessels  to 
hold  it;  the  vessels  were  made  of  deer  skins,  which  were 
sldnned  hy  pulling  tho  skin  off  the  neck,  without  ripping. 
After  thoy  had  taken  off  the  hair,  they  gathered  it  in  small 
plaits  round  the  neck,  and  with  a  string  drew  it  together 
like  a  purse ;  in  tho  centre  a  pin  was  put,  be!ow  which  they 
tied  a  string,  and  while  it  was  wet  they  blew  it  up  like  a 
bladder,  and  let  it  remain  in  this  manner  until  it  was  dry, 
when  it  appeared  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  hut 
more  rounding  at  the  lower  end.     One  of  these  vessels  would 
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hold  about  four  or  five  gallona.  In  these  vessels  it  waa  thoy 
carried  their  bear's  oil." 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  party  rstumod  to  the 
falls  of  Oanesinloohai'ia,  and  tlienco,  after  building  another 
canoe  of  elm  bark,  to  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

By  this  time,  Smith  was  thoi-oughly  domesticated  among 
his  Indian  captors.  He  found  himself  treated  as  an  equal 
and  often  with  disinterested  kindness.  His  Indian  name,  by 
which  they  habitually  addressed  him,  was  Scoouwa.  At 
length,  ho  and  his  adopted  brother,  Tontileango,  stai'ted  for 
a  westward  journey  to  Sandusky  Lake — Smith  on  horseback 
along  the  strand  of  Lake  Brie,  and  the  Indian  in  a  canoe 
near  the  shore.     Here  we  resume  our  extracts: 

"After  somo  time,  the  wind  axose,  and  we  v/eat  into  the 
mouth  of  a  small  creek,  and  encamped.  Here  we  stayed  sev- 
eral days  on  account  of  high  wind,  which  raised  the  lake  in 
great  billows.  While  we  were  here,  Tontileango  went  out 
to  hunt,  and  when  he  was  gone,  a  Wyandot  came  to  our 
camp :  I  gave  him  a  shoulder  of  venison  which  I  had  by  the 
fire,  well  roasted,  and  he  received  it  gladly,  told  me  he  was 
hungry  and  thanked  me  for  my  kindness.  When  Tontile- 
augo  came  home,  I  told  him  that  a  Wyandot  had  been  at 
camp,  and  that  I  gave  him  a  shoulder  of  venison ;  he  said 
that  was  very  well,  and  I  suppose  you  gave  him  also  sugar 
and  bear's  oil,  to  eat  with  Ins  venison.  I  told  him  I  did  not ; 
as  the  sugar  and  heai^'s  oil  was  down  in  the  canoe,  I  did  not 
go  for  it.  He  replied,  you  have  behaved  just  like  a  Dutch- 
man,'*    Do  you  not  know  that  when  strangers  come  to  oui 

4)  It  is  staWd  in  a  foot  nota  that  "  the  Dntch  he  called  Sfcohnrohaugo, 
wbioh  took  Its  derivation  Iknn  a  Daloli  settJement,  Skoharay  —probably 
Scoiiorie.  It  will  be  rememtieretl  thut  these  Canghnewngas  wete  a  mixed 
race  of  Mohicans  and  Iroquois — otherwise  the  name  of  n  lemote  settlement 
in  New  York  wonid  be  imlmown  to  an  Oliio  Indian. 
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camp,  we  ouglit  always  to  give  them  the  best  we  have.  I 
acknowledged  that  I  was  wrong.  He  said  that  he  could 
excuse  this,  as  I  was  bat  young,  but  I  must  learn  to  behave 
like  a  warrior,  and  do  great  things,  and  never  be  found  iu 
aoj  such  little  actions. 

"  The  lake  being  again  calm,  we  proceeded,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Sunyendeand,  which  was  a  Wyandot  town,  that  lay 
upon  a  smaO  creek  which  empties  into  the  little  lake  below 
the  mouth  of  b  indusky 

"  The  to«ii  ivat.  ab  ut  eighty  lood  ^bovc  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  on  the  south  side  of  a  laige  plain  on  which  timber 
grew,  and  nothing  more  but  gnss  oi  nettle?  In  =!om(,  plar- 
cea  ther"  were  large  flats,  wheie  nothmg  hut  ^lase  yew, 
about  three  feet  high  when  giown,  and  m  othei  }.laL.eB  noth 
ing  hut  nettles,  very  rink,  where  the  soil  is  extiemelyiichand 
loose — h(.ic  they  jlinted  coin  In  this  town  thcte  veie 
also  Fitnch  tiiders,  who  purchised  oui  slms  ind  fui,  tnd 
we  all  got  new  clothes,  pimt  tobaooo,  &c 

"Aftei  I  hid  got  my  new  olothet,  and  my  held  done  o9 
like  a  ledheoded  woodpeekei,  I,  m  compmy  with  a  numler 
of  young  Indians,  went  down  to  the  cornfi4rl,  to  see  the 
sqaaws  it  woik  When  we  cune  then,  thej  asled  me  to 
take  a  hoe,  which  I  did,  and  lioed  foi  some  tune  The 
squaws  T,ppliudcd  me  ia  i  good  hind  at  the  huiim.  s  but 
when  I  letomed  to  the  town  the  old  men  huiimg  of  what  I 
had  done,  chil  me  and  siid  that  I  wis  liopted  m  the  place 
of  a  greit  man  and  must  not  hoe  cun  like  i  squiw  They 
never  had  oeeiaion  to  repiove  me  toi  anythng  like  this 
again;  ib  I  nevei  wti  e\tiemely  fond  of  woik  I  readdy 
complied  with  their  oidei-? 

"As  the  Indiin=i,  on  then  return  fiom  then  wintei  hunt, 
bring  in  with  thtm  1  m^e  quantities  of  bear's  oil,  sugai,  dried 
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,  &c.,  at  times  they  have  plenty,  and  do  not  spare 
eating  or  giving — ^tlius  tliey  mEkke  away  with  their  provision 
as  quick  aa  possible.  They  have  no  such  thing  as  regular 
meals,  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper ;  but  if  any  one,  even  the 
town  folks,  would  go  to  the  same  house  several  times  in  one 
day,  he  would  be  invited  to  eat  of  the  best — and  with  them 
it  is  bad  manners  to  refuse  to  eat  when  it  is  offered.  If  they 
will  not  eat,  it  is  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  displeasure,  or 
that  the  persons  refusing  to  eat  were  angry  with  tliose 
who  invited  them, 

"At  this  time,  hominy,  plentifully  mixed  with  bear's  oil 
and  sugar,  is  what  they  offer  to  every  one  who  cornea  in  any 
time  of  the  day ;  and  so  they  go  on  tmtil  their  sugar,  bear's 
oil  and  venison  is  aU  gone,  and  then  they  have  to  eat  hominy 
by  itself  without  brea^i,  salt  or  any  thing  else ;  yet  still  they 
invite  every  one  that  comes  in,  to  eat  whilst  thoy  have  any 
thing  to  give.  It  is  thought  a  shame  not  to  invito  people  to 
eat,  while  they  have  any  thing;  but  if  they  can,  in  truth, 
only  say  we  have  got  nothing  to  eat,  this  is  accepted  as  an 
honorable  apology.  All  the  hunters  and  warriors  continued 
in  town  about  six  weeks  after  we  came  in ;  they  spent  this 
lame  in  painting,  going  from  house  to  house,  eatmg,  smoking, 
and  playing  at  a  game  resembling  dice,  or  hustle  cap.  They 
put  a  number  of  pium  stones  in  a  small  bowl;  one  side  of 
each  stone  is  black,  and  the  other  white ;  they  then  shake  or 
hustle  the  bowl>  calling  hits,  hits,  hits,  honesp,  honest/,  rego, 
rego;  which  signifies  calling  for  white  or  black,  or  what 
they  wish  to  turn  up ;  they  then  turn  the  bowl,  and  count 
the  whites  and  blacks.  Some  were  beating  their  kind  of 
drum  [described  elsewhere  as  "  a  short  hollow  gum,  closed 
at  one  end,  with  water  in  it,  and  parchment  stretched  over 
the  end  thereof,  which  they  beat  with  one  stick"]  and  smg- 
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iiig;  others  ivere  employed  in  playing  on  a  sort  of  flute, 
made  of  hollow  cane ;  and  others  playing  on  the  jews  harp. 
Some  part  of  this  time  was  alao  taken  up  in  attending  the 
councU  ho  so  vhere  the  ch  fe  anil  as  miny  othe  ■^  3  chose 
attended  and  at  git  tley  weie  f  equ  ntly  emibyed  a 
singing  nnl  A%  e n^  Towarda  tie  last  ot  tl  tme  whcl 
was  in  J  ne  17  0  they  weie  all  e  gagel  preti  ng  to 
go  to  war  a."  inst  the  front  e  s  of  V  ,.,  ma  rhe  thev  rere 
equipped  tl  ty  ve  t  th  ugh  the  ce  e  n  es  s  ^  the  r 
waraorgs  ^c  Tleyall  ucl  ed  ff  f  m  fifte  t  ?  xty 
years  of  ij,e  1  I  e  boys,  only  twel  ^  ei  s  old,  veie 
equipped  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  went  to  war :  00 
that  none  were  left  in  town  bub  squaws  and  children,  except 
myself,  one  veiy  old  man,  and  another  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  who  was  lame. 

"  The  Indians  were  then  in  great  hopes  that  they  would 
drive  all  the  Virginians  over  the  lake,  which  is  all  the  name 
they  knew  for  the  sea.  They  had  some  cause  for  this  hope, 
because  at  this  time  the  Americans  were  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  war  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  very  unfit 
to  stand  their  hand  with  such  subtle  enemies  as  the  Indians 
were.  The  two  old  Indians  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that 
the  Indians  and  French  would  subdue  all  America  except 
New  England,  which  they  said  they  ha*i  tried  in  old  times. 
I  told  them  I  tliought  not ;  they  said  they  had  ah-eady  drove 
tliem  all  out  of  the  mountains,  and  had  chiefly  laid  waste  the 
great  valley  betwixt  the  North  and  South  mountain,  from 
Potomac  to  James  River,  which  is  a  considerable  part  of  the 
best  land  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
the  white  people  appeared  to  them  like  fools ;  they  could 
neither  guard  against  surprise,  run,  nor  fight.  These,  they 
s^d,  were  their  reasons  for  saying  that  they  would  subdue 
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the  -whifces.  They  asked  me  to  offer  my  reasons  for  ray  opin- 
ion, and  told  me  to  speak  my  mind  freely.  I  told  them  that 
the  white  people  to  the  east  were  very  numerous,  like  the 
trees,  and  though  they  appeared  to  them  to  be  fools,  as  they 
wero  not  acquainted  with  their  way  of  war,  yet  they  were  not 
fools ;  therefore,  after  some  iime  they  will  learn  your  mode 
of  war,  and  turn  upon  you,  or  at  least  defend  themeelvea.  I 
found  that  the  old  men  themselves  did  not  believe  they  could 
conquer  America,  yet  they  were  willing  to  propagate  the  idea 
in  order  to  encourage  the  young  men  to  go  to  war. 

"  When  the  warriors  left  this  town  we  had  neither  meat, 
sugar  or  bear's  oil  left.  AD  that  we  had  then  to  live  on  was 
com  pounded  into  coarse  meal  or  small  hominy — this  they 
boiled  in  water,  which  appeared  like  well  thickened  soup, 
without  salt  or  anything  else.  For  some  time  we  had  plenty 
of  this  kind  of  hominy ;  at  length  we  were  brought  to  very 
short  allowance,  and  as  the  warriors  did  not  return  as  soon 
as  they  expected,  we  were  in  a  starving  condition,  and  but 
one  gun  in  the  town  and  very  little  ammumtion.  The  old 
lame  Wyandot  concluded  that  he  would  go  a  hunting  in  the 
canoe  and  take  me  with  him,  and  try  to  kill  deer  in  the 
water,  as  it  was  then  watering  time.  Wo  went  up  Sandusky 
a  few  miles,  then  turned  up  a  creek  and  encamped.  We 
had  lights  prepared,  as  we  were  to  bunt  in  the  night,  and 
also  a  piece  of  bark  and  some  bushes  set  up  in  the  canoe,  in 
order  to  conceal  ourselves  from  the  deer.  A  little  boy  that 
was  with  us  held  the  light,  I  worked  the  canoe,  and  the  old 
man  who  had  his  gun  loaded  with  large  shot,  when  we  came 
near  the  deer  fired,  and  in  this  maraier  killed  three  deer  in 
part  of  one  night.  We  went  to  our  fire,  ate  heai'tily,  and  in 
the  morning  returned  to  town,  in  order  to  relieve  the  hungry 
and  d 
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"  When  we  came  to  t  wn  the   lill    nw  /n   1  tterly 

on  account  of  pinching  h  IV    I  i         1    h  t     o  had 

taken,  and  though  it  w  s  but  Ittl  mug  myytt  wm 
divided   according   to  tl       t     t    t       1        f  J    t  We 

immediately  get  out  foi    n  th     h  nt  !    t  b  f  t  irned 

A  party  of  the  warrior  Id  m  n  nibuhtwth  them 
on  horaebaek  a  quantity    f  m  at      Th       w  Id  divi- 

ded into  different  parties,  and  all  at  u  k  t  d  ff  nt  places  in 
Augusta  county.  They  brought  in  with  them  a  considerable 
number  of  scalps,  prisoners,  horses  and  other  plunder.  Ono 
of  the  parties  brought  in  with  them  one  Arthur  Campbell.  As 
the  Wyandota  at  Sunyendeand  and  those  at  Detroit  were  con- 
nected, Mr.  Campbell  was  taken  to  Detroit ;  but  he  remained 
some  time  with  me  in  this  town ;  his  company  was  very 
agreeable  and  I  was  aorry  when  he  left  mo.  Daring  his 
stay  at  Suoyendeand  he  borrowed  my  Bible,  and  made  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  what  he  read.  One  passage, 
where  it  is  ssud, '  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth.'  He  said  we  ought  to  be  resigned  to  the  wdl 
of  Providence,  as  we  were  now  bearing  the  yoke  in  our  youth. 
Mr.  Campbell  appeared  to  be  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

"  There  was  a  number  of  prisoners  brought  in  by  these 
parties,  and  when  they  were  made  to  run  the  gauntlet,  I 
went  and  told  them  how  they  were  to  act.  One  John  Sav- 
age was  brought  in,  and  a  middle  aged  man  of  about  forty 
years  old.  He  was  to  itin  the  gauntlet.  I  told  him  what  he 
had  to  do ;  and  after  this  I  fell  into  one  of  the  ranks  with  the 
Indians,  shouting  and  yelling  hke  them ;  and  as  they  were 
not  very  severe  on  him,  as  he  passed  me  I  hit  him  with  a 
piece  of  a  pumpkin,  which  pleased  the  Indians  much,  but 
hurt  mv-  :'';.eli':£,s. 
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"  About  the  time  that  these  warriors  came  in,  the  green 
com  was  be^nning  to  be  of  use,  so  that  we  had  either  green 
com  or  Tcnison,  and  sometimes  both,  which  was  comparatively 
high  living.  When  we  could  have  plenty  of  green  com,  or 
roasting  ears,  the  hunters  became  lazy,  and  spent  their  time, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  singing  and  dancing,  &c.  They 
appeared  to  be  fulfilling  the  Scriptures  beyond  those  who 
profess  to  believe  them,  in  that  of  taking  no  thought  of  to- 
morrow ;  and  also  in  love,  peace  and  friendship  together, 
without  dispute.  In  this  respect  tliey  shame  tliose  who  pro- 
fess Chrietianity. 

"  In  this  manner  we  lived  until  October ;  then  the  geese, 
swans,  ducks,  cranes,  &c.,  came  from  the  north  and  alighted 
on  this  little  lake  without  number  or  innumerable.  Sun- 
yendeand  is  a  remarkable  place  for  fish  in  the  spring,  and 
fowl  both  in  the  fall  and  spring, 

"  As  om-  hunters  were  now  tired  ivith  indolence,  and  fond 
of  their  own  kind  of  exercise,  they  all  fcumecl  out  to  fowling, 
and  in  this  could  scarce  miss  of  success ;  so  that  we  had  now 
plenty  of  hominy  and  the  best  of  fowls ;  and  sometimes,  as  a 
raiity,  we  had  a  little  bread  made  of  Indian  com  meal, 
poanded  in  a  hominy  block,  mixed  with  boiled  beans,  and 
baked  into  cakes  under  the  ashes. 

"  This  with  us  was  called  good  Uving,  though  not  equal  to 
our  fat  roasted  and  boiled  venison,  when  we  went  to  the  woods 
in  the  fall ;  or  bear's  meat  and  beaver  in  the  winter ;  or  sugar, 
bear's  oil  and  dry  venison  in  the  spring, 

"  Sometime  in  October,  another  adopted  brother,  older 
than  Tontileaugo,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Sunyendeand, 
and  asked  me  to  take  a  hunt  with  him  on  Cayahaga.  As 
they  always  used  me  as  a  freeman,  and  gave  me  the  liberty 
of  choosing,  I  told  him  that  I  was  attached  to  Tontileaugo — 
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had  never  seen  him  before,  and  therefore  asked  some  time  to 
consider  this.  He  toSd  me  that  the  party  he  was  going  with 
would  not  be  along,  or  at  the  moathof  this  little  ialce,  in  less 
than  six  days,  and  I  could  in  this  time  be  acquainted  with 
him,  and  judge  for  myseif,  I  consulted  with  Tontileaugo  on 
this  oecasionj  and  he  told  me  that  our  old  brother  Teeanghre- 
tanego,  (which  was  his  name,)  was  a  chief,  and  a  better  man 
than  he  was ;  and  if  I  went  with  him  I  might  expect  to  be 
well  used ;  but  he  said  I  might  do  as  I  pleased,  and  if  I  stayed 
he  would  use  me  as  he  had  done.  I  told  him  that  ho  had 
acted  in  every  respect  as  a  brother  to  me  ;  yet  I  was  much 
pleased  with  my  old  brother's  conduct  and  conversation ;  and 
as  he  was  going  to  a  part  of  the  country  I  had  never  been  in, 
I  wished  to  go  with  him.  He  said  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing. 

"  I  then  went  with  Teeaughretanego  to  the  month  of  the 
little  lake,  where  he  met  with  the  company  he  intended  going 
with,  which  was  composed  of  Caughnewagas  and  Ottawas. 
Here  I  was  introduced  to  a  Caughnewaga  sister,  and  others 
I  had  never  before  seen.  My  sister's  name  was  Mary, 
which  they  pronounced  Maully.  I  asked  Teeaughretanego 
how  it  came  that  she  had  an  English  name.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  an  English  name ;  but  it  was  the  name 
the  priest  gave  her  when  she  was  baptized,  and  which  he  said 
was  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  said  there  were 
a  great  many  of  the  Caughnewagas  and  Wyandots  that  were 
a  kind  of  half  Roman  Catholics ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  said, 
that  the  priest  and  him  could  not  agree,  as  they  held  notions 
that  contradicted  both  sense  and  reason,  and  had  the  assu- 
rance to  tell  him  that  the  hook  of  God  taught  thorn  these 
foolish  absurdities ;  hnt  he  could  not  believe  that  the  great 
and  good   Spirit  ever  taught  them  any  such  nonsense ;  and 
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therefore  he  coEcluded  that  the  Indians'  old  religion  was 
better  than  this  new  way  of  worshipping  God. 

' '  The  Ottawas  have  a  v^r y  useful  kind  of  tents  which  they 
carry  with  them,  made  of  flag8,  plaited  and  stitched  together 
in  a  very  artful  manner,  so  aa  to  turn  the  rain  and  wind  well 
—each  mat  is  made  fifteen  feet  long  and  about  five  feet 
bro  d  In  order  to  erect  this  kind  of  tent,  they  cut  a 
b  f  I  ng  straight  poles,  which  they  drive  in  the  ground, 
is  tl  n  they  spread  the 
b  tt  n  and  extending 
a  d — and  this  hole 

answ  -atl  jla  falmny  Tlymk  fire  of  dry  split 
wood  th  dll  anl  sp  ad  doi\n  ba  I  m-its  andskinsfor 
bedd  g  n  wh  h  tl  y  si  ep  n  a  kip  ture,  all  round 
thefi  astl  Inthft!  1  IwUnta  Imit  of  stretch- 
ing th  n  1  In  I  la  ±  a  1  th  y  bft  ip  one  end  of  a 
mat  and  creep  in,  and  lot  the  mat  fall  down  behind  them. 

"  These  tents  are  warm  and  dry,  and  tolerably  clear  of 
smoke.  Their  lumber  they  keep  under  birch-bark  canoes, 
which  they  carry  out  and  turn  up  for  a  shelter,  where  they 
keep  everything  from  the  rain.  Nothing  is  in  the  teate 
but  themselves  and  their  bediHng. 

"  This  company  had  four  birch  canoes  and  four  tents.  We 
were  kindly  received,  and  they  gave  us  plenty  of  hominy  and 
wild  fowl  boiled  and  roasted.  Aa  the  geese,  ducks,  swans, 
&c,,  here  are  well  grain  fed,  they  were  remarkably  fat,  espe- 
cially the  green  necked  ducks.  The  wild  fowl  here  feed  upon 
a  kind  of  wUd  rice  that  grows  spontaneously  in  the  shallow  wa- 
ter, or  wet  places  along  the  sides  or  in  the  comers  of  the  lakes, 

"  As  the  wind  was  high,  and  we  could  not  proceed  on  our 
voyage,  we  remained  here  several  days,  and  kiOed  abundance 
of  wild  fowl,  and  a  number  of  raccoons. 
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"  When  a  company  of  In(Uan9  are  moving  together  on  the 
lake,  aa  it  is  at  tiiis  time  of  the  year  often  dangerous  sailing, 
tbe  old  men  hold  a  council ;  and  when  they  agree  to  embark, 
every  one  is  engaged  immediately  in  making  ready,  without 
offering  one  word  against  the  measure,  though  the  lake  may 
be  boisterous  and  hori'id.  One  morning,  though  the  wind 
appeared  to  me  to  be  as  high  as  in  days  past,  the  billows 
raging,  yet  the  call  was  ^veo-yohohyoTioh,  which  was  quicMy 
answered  by  all — ooh-ooh,  which  signifies  agreed.  We  were 
all  instantly  engaged  in  preparing  to  start,  and  had  consider- 
able difficulties  in  embarking. 

"  As  soon  as  we  got  into  our  canoes  we  fell  to  paddling 
with  all  our  might,  making  out  from  the  shore.  Though 
these  sort  of  canoea  ride  wavei  beyond  whit  could  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  water  seveinl  times  dashed  mto  them  When 
we  got  out  about  half  a  mile  hom  shore,  T,\e  hoisted  sail,  ^nd 
as  it  was  nearly  a  west  ^md,  we  then  seemed  to  ride  the 
waves  with  ease,  and  went  on  at  ^  ripid  rate  We  then  'ill 
laid  down  our  paddles,  excepting  one  that  stteicd,  and  tliere 
was  no  water  dashed  into  our  canoes  until  we  cime  near  the 
shore  again.  We  sailed  about  sixty  mdes  (hit  diy  and  en- 
camped some  time  before  mght 

"  The  next  day  we  agTin  embaiked  and  wtnt  en  very  well 
for  some  time  ;  but  the  lake  bemg  boibteious  md  the  wmd 
not  fair,  we  were  obliged  to  make  to  shore,  which  we  accom- 
plished with  hard  work  and  some  difBcolty  in  landing.  The 
next  morning  a  council  was  held  by  the  old  men. 

"As  we  had  tliis  day  to  pass  by  a  long  precipice  of  rocks 
on  the  shore  about  nine  miles,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
us  to  land,  though  the  wind  was  high  and  the  lake  rough, 
yet,  as  it  was  fair,  we  were  all  ordered  to  embark.  We 
wrought  ourselves  out  from  the  shore  and  hoisted  sajl  (what 
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■we  used  in  place  of  Bail  cloth  were  our  tent-mats,  which 
answered  the  purpose  very  well)  and  went  on  for  some  time 
with  a  fdr  wind,  until  we  were  opposite  to  the  precipice,  and 
then  it  turned  towards  the  shore,  and  we  began  to  fear  we 
should  be  cast  upon  the  roclss.  Two  of  the  canoes  were 
considerably  iarther  out  from  the  rocks  than  the  canoe  I  was 
in.  Those  who  were  farthest  out  in  the  lake  did  not  let 
down  their  sails  until  they  had  passed  the  precipice  ;  but  as 
we  were  nearer  the  rock,  we  were  obliged  to  lower  our  sails 
and  paddle  with  all  our  might.  With  much  difficulty  we 
cleared  ourselves  of  the  rock  and  landed.  As  the  other 
canoes  had  landed  before  us,  there  were  immediately  runners 
sent  off  to  see  if  we  were  all  safely  landed. 

"  This  night  the  wind  fell,  and  the  next  morning  the  lake 
was  tolerably  calm,  and  we  embarked  without  difficulty,  and 
paddled  along  near  the  shore,  until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cayahaga,  which  empties  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  south 
side  betwixt  Canesadooharie  and  Presque  Isle. 

"  We  turned  up  Cayahaga  and  encamped,  where  we  staid 
and  hunted  for  several  days ;  and  so  we  kept  moving  and 
hunting  until  we  came  to  the  forks  of  Cayahaga. 

"  This  is  a  very  gentle  river,  and  but  few  ripples,  or  swift 
nmning  places,  from  the  mouth  to  the  forks.  Deer  here 
were  tolerably  plenty,  large  and  fat ;  but  bear  and  other 
game  scarce.  The  upland  is  hilly,  and  principally  second 
and  third  rate  land;  the  timber  chiefly  black  oak,  white  oak, 
hickory,  dog-wood,  &c.  The  bottoms  a^'O  rich  and  large, 
and  the  tunber  is  walnut,  locust,  mulberry,  sugar-tree,  red 
haw,  black  haw,  wild  apple-trees,  &e.  The  west  branch  of 
this  river  interlocks  with  the  east  branch  of  Muskingum,  and 
the  east  branch  with  the  Big  Beaver  creek  that  empties  into 
the  Ohio  about  thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 
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"Trom  the  forks  of  Cayahaga  to  the  eaat  branch  of  Mus- 
kingum, there  ia  a  carrying  place,  where  the  Indians  carry 
tiieir  canoes,  ks.,  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  into  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio. 

"  Prom  the  forks,  I  went  over  with  Bomo  hunters  to  the 
east  branch  of  Muskingum,  where  they  killed  several  deer, 
a  number  of  beavers,  and  returned  heavy  laden  with  skins 
and  meat,  which  we  carried  on  our  hacks,  as  we  had  no 
horses. 

"  The  land  here  is  chiefly  second  and  third  rate,  and  the 
timber  chiefly  oak  and  hickory,  A  little  above  the  forks,  on 
the  east  branch  of  Cayahaga,  are  considerable  rapids,  very 
rocky  for  some  distance,  but  no  perpendicular  falls," 

From  the  east  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  the  party  went 
forty  miles  northeast  to  Beaver  creek,  "  near  a  little  lake  or 
pond  which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  a  re- 
markable place  for  beaver."  After  various  adventures  in 
pursuit  of  beaver  and  other  game,  they  went  in  February, 
1757,  to  the  Big  Beaver,  and  in  March  returned  to  the  forks 
of  Cuyahoga.  Here  occurred  a  lesson  upon  profane  swear- 
ing, which  is  not  unworthy  of  repetition : 

"  I  remember  that  Tecaughretanego,  when  something  dis- 
pleased him,  said  '  God  damn  it.'  I  asked  him  if  ho  knew 
what  he  then  said  ?  He  said  he  did,  and  mentioned  one  of 
their  degrading  expressions,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
meaning,  or  som.ething  Hke  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  said. 
I  told  him  that  it  did  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  it ; 
that  what  he  had  s^d  was  calling  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to 
punish  the  object  he  was  displeased  with.  He  stood  for  some 
lime  amazed,  and  then  said,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  what  sort  of  people  are  the  whites?  When  the  tra- 
ders were  among  us,  thme  words  seemed  to  be  intermixed 
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with  all  their  discourse.  He  told  me  to  reconsider  what  I 
had  said,  for  he  thought  I  must  be  mistaken  in  my  definition ; 
if  I  was  not  mistaken,  he  said  the  traders  applied  these 
words  not  only  wickedly,  but  oftentimes  very  foolishly,  and 
contrary  to  sense  or  reason.  He  said  he  remembered  once 
of  a  trader's  accidentally  breakmg  his  gun  lock,  and  on  that 
occasion  eallittg  out  aloud,  'God  damn  it' — surely,  said  he, 
the  gun  lock  was  not  aa  object  worthy  of  punishment  for 
Owananeeyo,  or  the  Great  Spirit ;  he  also  observed  the  tra- 
ders often  used  this  expression  when  they  were  in  a  good 
humor  and  not  displeased  with  any  thing.  I  acknowledged 
that  the  traders  used  this  expression  very  often,  in  a  most 
irrational,  inconastent  and  impious  manner ;  yet  I  still  as- 
serted that  I  had  ^ven  the  true  meaning  of  these  words. 
He  replied,  if  so,  the  traders  are  as  bad  as  Oonasharoona,  or 
the  undergi'ound  inhabitants,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to 
devils,  as  they  entertain  a  notion  that  their  place  of  residoneo 
is  under  the  earth." 

Making  a  "  large  chestnut  eanoe,"  the  party  "  embarked," 
had  an  agreeable  passage  down  the  Cuyahoga  and  along  the 
south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  nntil  they  passed  the  mouth  of  San- 
dusky ;  then  the  wind  arose,  and  they  pnt  in  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  at  Cedar  Point,  and  sailed  thence 
in  a  few  days  for  Detroit.  After  remaining  in  the  Wyandot 
and  Ottawa  villages  opposite  Fort  Detroit  until  November,  a 
number  of  families  prepared  for  their  winter  hunt,  and  agreed 
to  cross  the  lake  together.  Here  occurs  a  description  of  the 
Inland  Region  of  Lake  Erie  : 

"  We  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  first  night, 
and  a  council  was  held  whether  we  should  cross  through  by 
the  three  islands,  [meaning,  of  course.  East  Sister,  Middle 
Sister  amd  West  Sister,]  or  coast  round  the  lake.    These 
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islands  lie  in  a  line  across  the  lake,  and  are  just  in  sight  of 
each  other.  Some  of  the  Wyandots  or  Ottawas  frequently 
make  their  winter  hunt  on  these  islands  ;  though  excepting 
wild  fowl  and  fish,  there  is  scarcely  any  game  here  trat  rac- 
coons, ■vyhich  are  amazingly  plenty  and  exceedingly  large  and 
fat,  as  they  feed  upon  the  wild  rice,  which  grows  in  abun- 
dance in  wet  places  round  these  islands.  It  is  said  that  each 
hunter,  in  one  winter,  will  catch  one  thousand  raccoons. 

"It  is  a  received  opinion  among  the  Indians,  that  the 
snakes  and  raccoons  are  transmigratory,  and  that  a  great 
many  of  the  snakes  turn  raccoons  every  fall,  and  the  rac- 
coons snakes  every  spring.  This  notion  is  founded  on  obser- 
vations made  on  the  snakes  and  raccoons  in  this  island. 

"  As  the  raccoons  here  lodge  in  rocks,  the  trappei's  make 
their  wooden  traps  at  the  mouth  of  the  holes ;  and  as  they 
go  daily  to  look  at  their  traps,  in  the  winter  season  they 
commonly  find  them  filled  with  raccoons ;  but  in  the  spring, 
or  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  they  say  they  find 
their  traps  filled  with  large  rattle-snakes ;  and  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  raccoons  are  transformed.  They  also  say  that 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  plenty  in  the  winter,  is,  every 
fall  the  snakes  turn  raccoons  again. 

"  I  told  thorn  that  though  I  had  never  landed  on  any  of 
these  islands,  yet  from  the  numerous  accounts  I  had  received, 
I  believed  that  both  snakes  and  raccoons  were  plenty  there ; 
but  no  doubt  they  all  remained  there  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, only  the  snakes  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  latter ;  yet  I 
did  not  believe  that  they  were  transmigratory.  These  is- 
lands are  but  seldom  ^si ted,  because  early  in  the  spring  and 
late  in  the  fall  it  is  dangerous  sfuling  in  their  bark  canoes ; 
and  in  the  summer  they  are  so  infested  with  various  kinds  of 
serpents  (but  chiefly  rattle-snakes)  that  it  is  dangerous  landing. 
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"  I  shall  now  quit  this  digression  and  return  to  the  result 
of  the  council  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Wc  concluded  to 
coast  it  round  the  lake,  and  in  two  days  we  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  landed  on  Cedar  Point, 
where  wc  remained  several  days.  Here  we  held  a  council, 
and  concluded  we  would  tate  a  driving  hunt  in  concert  and 
in  partnership. 

"  The  river  in  this  place  is  ahout  a  mile  broad,  and  as  it 
and  the  lake  form  a  Idnd  of  neck,  which  terminates  in  a 
point,  all  the  hunters,  (which  were  fiftj-tlirec,)  went  up  the 
river,  and  we  scattered  ourselves  from  the  river  to  the  lake. 
When  fii«t  wo  hegiu  to  move,  we  weie  not  in  iight  of  each 
other,  but  as  we  ill  riia^i  the  yell,  ^e  could  mo\o  icguliily 
together  by  the  noise  At  length  we  came  m  eight  of  each 
other,  and  ippeared  to  be  mxrchmg  m  gjod  oidei  Befiie 
we  came  to  the  pomt,  bith  the  6C[ui^s  ind  boyn  m  the 
canoes  werL  soittcied  up  the  iivei  and  aloUj,  tht.  hke,  to 
pievont  the  deei  liom  mikmg  then  escape  by  watei  Aa 
we  adianced  near  the  pomt  the  guns  began  to  ciaek  slowly, 
and  after  some  time  the  firmg  was  hke  a  httle  engagement 
The  9^u,i,ns  ind  bo\b  woie  busy  tomahawking  the  deei  in 
the  witer  and  wc  ihotting  them  dtwn  on  the  linl  ^e 
killed  mill  about  thiity  deoi,  though  a  gre  it  many  made 
their  cseipe  by  witer 

"We  had  njw  gieat  feasting  and  lejoicmg,  as  we  hid 
plenty  >f  h  miiiy,  lenison,  and  wdd  foul  The  geese  at 
this  time  appealed  to  be  piep^nng  to  mo\e  &o\ithward  It 
mi^ht  be  i=!ked  what  11  memt  by  the  geeae  prepumg  to 
move  The  Inlians  represent  them  aa  holding  a  greit 
eounal  at  thi?  time  conceimog  the  weithei,  m  oidei  to  i,on 
elude  upon  1  diy,  that  they  may  lU  at  01  mar  on''  timt- 
leave  the  noithem  lakea,  ind  wmg  their  way  to  the  southern 
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bays.  When  matters  are  brought  to  a  eoncluaon,  and  the 
time  appointed  that  they  aro  to  take  wing,  then  thej  say  a 
great  number  of  expresses  are  sent  off,  in  order  to  let  the 
different  tribes  know  the  result  of  this  council,  tliat  they  may 
all  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  time  appointed.  As  there 
was  a  great  commotion  among  the  geese  at  this  time,  it  would 
appear  from  tbcir  actions,  that  such  a  council  had  been  hold. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  led  by  instinct  to  act  in  concert, 
and  to  move  off  regularly  after  their  leaders. 

"  Here  our  company  separated.  The  chief  part  of  thorn 
went  up  the  Miami  river,  that  empties  into  Lake  Erie  at 
Cedar  Point,  whilst  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  in  company 
with  Tccaughretanego,  Tontileaugo,  and  two  families  of  the 
Wyandots. 

"As  cold  weather  was  now  approaching,  we  began  to  feel 
the  doleful  effects  of  extravagantly  and  foolishly  spending  the 
large  quantity  of  beaver  we  had  taken  in  our  last  winter's 
himt.  We  were  ail  nearly  in  the  same  circumstances; 
scarcely  one  had  a  shirt  to  his  back;  but  each  of  us  had  an 
old  blanket  which  we  belted  round  hs  in  the  day,  and  slept 
in  at  night,  with  a  deer  or  bear  skin  under  us  for  our  bed. 

"  When  we  came  to  the  falls  of  Sandusky,  we  buried  our 
birch  bark  canoes  as  usual,  at  a  large  buiying  place  for  that 
purpose,  a  little  below  the  falls.  At  this  place  the  river  falls 
about  eight  feet  over  a  rook,  but  not  perpendicularly.  With 
much  difficulty  we  pushed  up  our  wooden  canoes;  some  of  us 
went  up  the  river,  and  the  rest  by  land  with  the  horses,  until 
we  came  to  the  great  meadows  or  pr^es  that  lie  between 
Sandusky  and  Scioto. 

"  When  we  came  to  this  place,  we  met  with  some  Ottawa 
hunters,  and  agreed  with  them  to  take  what  they  call  a  ring 
hunt,  in  partnership.     We  waited  until  we  expected  rain 
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was  near  falling  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  then  we  kindled 
a  large  circle  in  the  prairie.  At  this  time,  or  before  the 
hucts  began  to  run,  a  great  number  of  deer  lay  concealed  in 
tJie  grass,  in  the  day,  and  moved  about  in  the  night;  but  as 
the  fire  burned  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  deer 
fled  before  the  fire ;  tho  Indians  were  scattered  also  at  some 
distance  before  the  fire,  and  shot  them  down  every  opportu- 
nity, which  was  very  frequent,  especially  as  tho  circle  became 
small.  When  we  came  to  divide  the  deer,  there  were  about 
ten  to  each  hunter,  which  were  all  killed  in  a  few  hours. 
The  rain  did  not  come  on  that  night  to  put  out  the  outside 
circle  of  the  fire,  and  as  the  wind  arose,  it  extended  through 
the  whole  prairie,  which  was  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
in  some  places  nearly  twenty  in  breadth.  Tins  put  an  end 
to  our  ringhnnttng  this  season,  and  was  in  other  respects  an 
injury  to  us  in  the  hunting  business ;  so  that  upon  the  whole, 
we  received  more  harm  than  benefit  by  our  rapid  hunting 
frolic.  We  then  moved  from  the  north  end  of  the  glades, 
and  encamped  at  the  carrying  plaee. 

"  This  plafie  is  in  the  plains,  betwixt  a  creek  that  empties 
into  Sandusky,  and  one  that  runs  into  Scioto ;  and  at  tiie 
time  of  high  water,  or  the  spring  season,  there  is  but  about 
one  half  mile  of  portage,  and  that  very  level  and  clear  of 
rooks,  timber  or  stones,  so  that  with  a  little  dig^ng,  tiiere 
may  be  water  carriage  the  whole  way  from  Scioto  to  Lake 
Erie. 

"From  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  to  the  falls,  is  chiefiy  first 
rate  land,  lying  fiat  or  level,  intermixed  with  large  bodies  of 
clear  meadows,  where  the  grass  is  exceeding  rank,  and  in 
many  places  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  timber  is  oak, 
hickory,  walnut,  eheri'y,  blaflk  ash,  elm,  sugar  tree,  buckeye, 
looust  and  beech.     Tn  snmo  plaees  there  is  wet  timber  land 
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— 'the  timber  in  these  places  ia  cMeflj  water-aah,  sycamore 
or  buttou-wood," 

"  Prom  the  falls  to  the  prairies,  the  land  lies  ivell  to  the 
sun ;  it  is  neither  too  flat  nor  too  hiUy,  and  is  chiefly  flist 
rate ;  the  timber  nearly  the  same  as  below  the  falls,  except- 
ing the  water-ash.  There  are  also  hero  some  plats  of  beech 
land,  that  appear  to  be  second  rate,  as  they  frequently  pro- 
duce spicewood.  The  prairie  appears  to  be  a  tolerably  fer- 
tile soil,  though  in  many  places  too  wet  for  cultivation ;  yet 
I  apprehend  it  would  produce  timber,  were  it  only  kept  from 
fire. 

"  The  Indians  are  of  the  opiiuon  that  the  squirrels  plant 
all  the  timber,  as  they  bury  a  number  of  nuts  for  food,  and 
only  one  at  a  place.  When  a  squirrel  is  kUled,  the  various 
kinds  of  nuts  thus  buried,  will  grow. 

"I  have  obsorvcd  that  when  these  prairies  have  only 
escaped  firo  for  one  year,  near  where  a  single  tree  stood,  there 
was  a  young  growth  of  timber  supposed  to  be  planted  by  squir- 
rels. But  when  the  prairies  were  again  burned,  all  this  young 
growth  was  immediately  consumed ;  as  the  fire  rages  in  the 
grass  to  such  a  pitch  that  numbers  of  raccoons  are  thereby 
burned  to  death. 

"  On  the  west  side  of  the  prairie,  or  betwixt  that  and  the 
Scioto,  there  is  a  large  body  of  first  rate  land — tlie  timber, 
walnut,  locust,  sugar-tree,  buckeye,  cherry,  ash,  elm,  mul- 
berry, plum-trees,  spice-wood,  black  haw,  red  haw,  oak  and 
hickory." 

After  passing  the  winter  on  the  Olentangy,  a  tributary 
of  the  Scioto,  the  old  Indian  and  his  young  companion 
returned  and  proceeded  down  Sandusky,  kilhng  in  the  pas- 
sage "four  bears  and  a  number  of  turkeys."     We  quote 
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"  When  we  came  to  the  little  lake  at  the  mouth  of  yandusky, 
we  Galled  at  a  "Wyandot  town  that  was  then  there,  caUed 
Bunyendeand,  [he  speaks  as  if  it  was  a  fii'st  visit,  whereas  we 
have  devoted  a  large  apace  to  his  former  eojouni  there.] 
Here  we  diverted  ourselvea  several  days  hy  catching  rock 
fish  in  a  small  creek,  the  name  of  which  is  also  Sunyendeand, 
which  signifies  rockfish.  Theyfishedinthenightwithlighta, 
and  struck  the  fiah  with  gigs  or  spears.  The  rock  fish  there, 
when  they  begin  first  to  run  np  the  creek  to  spawn,  are 
exceedingly  fat,  sufficiently  so  to  fry  themselves.  The.  first 
night  we  scarcely  caught  fish  enough  for  present  use  for  all 
that  was  in  the  town. 

"The  next  morning  I  met  with  a  prisoner  at  this  place  by 
the  name  of  Thompson,  who  had  been  taken  from  Virginia. 
Ho  told  me  if  the  Indiana  would  only  omit  (Haturbing  the 
fish  for  one  night,  he  could  catch  more  fiah  than  the  whole 
town  could  make  use  of.  I  told  Mr.  Thompson  that  if  he 
knew  he  could  do  this,  that  I  would  uae  my  influence  with 
the  Indians  to  let  the  fish  alone  for  one  night.  I  applied  to 
the  chieis,  who  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  said  they  were 
anxious  to  see  what  the  Crreat  Knife  (as  they  called  the  Vir- 
ginian) could  do.  Mr.  Thompson,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  other  prisoners,  set  to  work,  and  made  a  hoop  net  of 
elm  bark ;  they  then  cut  down  a  tree  across  the  creek,  and 
stuck  in  stakes  at  the  lower  side  of  it  to  prevent  the  fiah  from 
passing  up,  leaving  only  a  gap  at  one  side  of  the  creek ;  hero 
he  sat  with  his  net,  and  when  he  felt  the  fish  touch  the  net 
he  drew  it  up,  and  frequently  would  haul  out  two  or  three 
rock  fish  that  would  weigh  about  five  or  sis  pounds  each. 
He  continued  at  tins  until  he  had  hauled  out  about  a  wagon 
load,  and  then  left  the  gap  open,  in  order  to  let  them  pass 
up,  for  tliey  could  not  go  far  on  account  of  the  shallow  water. 
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Before  day  Mr.  Thoinpaoa  abut  it  up,  to  prevent  tliem  from 
passing  down,  in  order  to  let  the  Indians  have  some  diversion 
in  tilling  them  in  daylight. 

"  When  the  n6w8  of  the  fish  came  to  town,  tho  Indiana  all 
collected  and  with  surprise  beheld  the  large  heap  of  fish,  and 
applauded  the  ingenuity  of  the  Virginian,  "When  they  saw 
the  number  of  them  that  were  confined  in  tho  water  above 
the  tree,  the  young  Indians  ran  back  to  the  town,  and  in  a 
short  time  returned  with  their  apears,  gigs,  bows  and  arrows, 
&c.,  and  were  the  chief  part  of  that  day  engaged  in  killing 
rook  fish,  insomuch  that  we  had  more  than  we  could  uao  or 
preserve.  As  we  had  no  salt  or  any  way  to  keep  them,  they 
lay  upon  the  banks,  and  after  some  time  great  numbers  of 
turkey-buzzards  and  eagles  collected  together  and  devoured 
them." 

But  enough  of  our  Ohio  Crusoe.  His  remaining  adven- 
tures, before  his  restoration  to  his  friends  in  1760,  consisted 
of  a  trip  to  Detroit,  another  hunt  up  Sandusky  and  down 
Scioto,  and  a  journey  to  Caughnewaga,  "  a  very  ancient  In- 
dian town  about  nine  miles  above  Montreal,"  besides  an  im- 
prisonment of  four  months  in  Montreal.  This  picture  of 
northern  Ohio,  a  century  since,  has  the  merit  of  novelty  at 
least.  That  it  is  authentic,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in 
several  historians  of  authority  occur  frequent  and  respectful 
reference  to  the  narrative  from  whose  pages  we  have  drawn 
so  copiously. 

The  geography  of  the  iast  foregomg  paragraphs,  is  less 
difficult  of  explanation  than  in  the  first  portion  of  the  chap 
fcer.  The  falls  of  Sandusky  are  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
rapids  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  near  the  site  of 
Fremont,  and  the  Sandusky  plains,  which  were  burnt  over  by 
the  ring  hunt,  are  in  Marion,  "Wyandot  and  Crawford  counties. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  WJSSTEKN  I'OSTS  TO  ENGLAND. 

The  fall  of  Port  Du  Quesne,  in  1V58,  terminated  French 
dominion  upon  tJie  Ohio,  but  the  narrative  of  Forbes'  expe- 
dition against  that  important  gtockade  ia  incomplete,  if  the 
adventures  of  Charles  Frederic  Post,  tho  Movaidan  envoy  of 
Pennsjlvania  to  the  Ohio  tribes,  were  entirely  omitted.  The 
Moravian  annals  first  mention  Post  as  laboring  at  Shekomeko, 
in  1743,  near  the  present  site  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  Eastern 
Uew  York.^  He  married  a  baptized  Indian  woman,  was 
imprisoned  in  1745,  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  instigating 
the  New  York  tribes  to  join  the  French,  snggcsted  by  efforts 
to  learn  their  dialects  ;  resumed  his  missionary  labors  among 
the  Connecticut  Indians,  andfinally  sojourned  in  Pennsylvania, 
when  his  influence  with  the  Delaware  chiefs  was  at  length 
recognized  by  tho  colonial  authorities  as  their  most  efficient  me- 
diation with  the  Western  tribes.  He  was  accordingly  induced 
to  make  two  expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1758,  and  by  his  confer- 
ences with  the  representatives  of  eiglit  nations,  withheld  them 
from  an  attack  upon  Forbes'  expedition,  and  finally  concluded 
a  peace.  His  route  ascended  the  Susquehanna,  crossed  to 
the  Alleghany,  opposite  French  ereck,  and  thence  to  a  town 
on  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  called  "  Kushliushkee,"  contfuning 
ninety  houses  and  two  hundred  Delaware  warriors.  The 
)  conference  was  held,   however,  opposite  Fort  Du 


1)  History  of  Morftyian  Missions,  Part  ii,  p.  37. 
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Quesae,  whither  the  savages  aasured  Post  "  they  would  carry 
him  in  their  bosom,  and  he  need  fear  nothing  " — a  pledge 
which  was  honorably  redeemed.  On  the  24th  of  August, 
the  Moravian,  with  his  Indian  protectors,  reached  the  point 
opposite  the  fort,  where  followed  a  series  of  speeches,  expla- 
nations and  agreements.  At  this  interview,  though  resulting 
in  favor  of  an  union  with  England,  the  Indiais  still  complained 
bitterly  of  the  disposition  which  the  whites  showed  in  claiming 
and  seizing  their  lands.  "  Why  did  you  not  light  your  hat- 
ties  at  home,  or  on  the  sea,  instead  of  coming  into  our  coun- 
try to  fight  them  ?"  they  asked  again  and  again,  and  were 
mournful  when  they  thought  of  the  future,  "  Yov,t  heai't  is 
good,"  they  said  to  Post,  '■'■you  speak  sincerely;  but  we 
know  there  is  always  a  great  number  who  wish  to  get  rich ; 
they  never  have  enough ;  look !  we  do  not  want  to  be  rich, 
and  take  away  what  others  have."  "  The  white  people  thint 
we  have  no  brains  in  our  head;  that  they  are  big,  and 
we  a  little  handful ;  but  remember,  when  you  hunt  for  a  rat- 
tlesnake you  cannot  find  it,  and  perhaps  it  will  bite  you 
before  you  see  it." 

The  humble  Moravian  played  no  unimportant  part  in 
restoring  to  His  British  Majesty  the  key  of  western  America 
— 'Fort  Du  Quesne, — and  certsunly  warded  an  Indian  attack 
upon  Forbes'  army.^ 

It  is  probable  that  French  garrisons  remained  at  Sandusky, 
and  the  forts  on  French  creek,  for  a  while  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Fort  Du  Quesne  by  the  English ;  but  as  the  contest  in 
Canada  approached  its  crisis,  the  troops  were  gradually  with- 
drawn. 

We  have  already  given  the  8th  of  September,  1760,  as 

ie  also  Posl's  Journals  in  Craig'a 
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the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  fclie  English  by  the 
French  Governor,  Vaudnieil.  Maj.  Robert  Ilogers,  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire  and  an  associate  of  Putnam  and  Stark, 
was  ordered  to  tate  possession  of  the  Western  forts.  He  left 
Montreal  on  the  18th  of  September,  with  two  hundred  rangers, 
who  were  "  half  hunters,  half  woodsmen,  trained  in  a  disci- 
pline of  their  own,  and  armed,  like  Indians,  with  hatchet,  gun 
and  tnife."  Rogers  is  described  as  follows:  "their  com- 
mander was  a  man  tall  and  vigorous  in  person  and  rough  in 
feature.  He  was  veraed  in  ail  the  arts  of  woodcraft,  saga^ 
cious,  prompt  and  resolute,  yet  so  cautious  withal  that  he 
sometimes  incurred  the  unjust  charge  of  cowardice.  His  mind, 
naturally  active,  was  by  no  means  uncultivated,  and  his  books 
and  unpubiished  letters  bear  witness  that  his  style  as  a  writer 
was  not  contemptible.  But  his  vain,  restless,  grasping  spirit, 
and  more  doubtful  honesty,  proved  the  ruin  of  aji  enviable 
reputation.  Six  years  after  his  West-em  expedition,  he  was 
tried  by  a  court  martial  for  a  meditated  act  of  treason,  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Michillimacinac  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  at  that  time  masters  of  Upper  Louisiana. 
Not  long  after,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  account,  he  passed 
over  to  the  Barbary  States,  entered  the  service  of  the  Dey 
of  Alters,  and  fought  two  battles  under  his  banners.  At 
the  opening  of  the  war  of  independence,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  made  professions  of  patriotism,  but 
was  strongly  suspected  by  many,  including  Washington  him- 
self, of  acting  the  part  of  a  spy.  In  fiict,  he  soon  openly 
espoused  the  British  cause,  and  received  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion from  the  crown.  His  services,  however,  proved  of  little 
consequence.  In  1TT8,  he  was  proscribed  and  banished, 
under  the  act  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
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life  was  passed  in  such  obscurity  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine when  and  where  he  died.^ 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Rogers  left  Presque  Isle,  and 
thence  went  slowly  up  Lake  Erie  in  fifteen  whale  boats. 
From  this  point  we  prefer  to  give  his  own  words.  In  1765 
ho  published  hx  London  a  Journal  of  his  Military  Life,  and 
also  a  "  Concise  Account  of  North  America,"  from  which  we 
gather  the  particulars  of  his  voyago  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Lake  Erie : 

"  We  left  Presque  Isle,"  says  Rogers,  in  his  Journal, "  the 
4th  of  November,  kept  a  western  course,  and  by  night  had 
advanced  twenty  miles. 

"  The  badness  of  the  weather  obliged  us  to  lie  by  all  tho 
next  day ;  and  as  the  wind  continued  very  high,  we  did  not 
advance  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  the  6th,  on  a  course 
west-south- west, 

"  We  sot  out  very  early  on  the  7th,  and  came  to  the  mouth 
of  Chogage  River  ;^  here  we  mot  with  a  party  of  Attawawa 
Indians,  just  arrived  from  Detroit.  They  were  an  embassy 
from  Pontoack,^  of  some  of  his  warriors,  and  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  that  are  under  him ;  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  let  me  know  that  Pontoack  was  at  a  small  distance, 
coming  peaceably,  and  that  he  desired  me  to  halt  my  detach- 
ment till  such  time  as  he  could  see  me  with  his  own  eyes. 
His  ambassadors  had  also  orders  to  inform  me  that  he  was 
Ponteack,  the  king  and  lord  of  the  country  I  was  in. 

3)  Parkman'E  Pontiac,  145. 

4)  This  is  probnMy  Geauga,  or  Grand  Eiver. 

5)  In  a  previous  paragraph,  Pontiac  is  described  as  the  heat!  of  an  Indian 
Conffederacy  of  the  lakes.  "He  pats  on  an  air  of  inajoety  and  princely 
grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects,"  haring  cor- 
taioly  "  the  largest  empire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  liiat 
has  appeared  oa  the  continent  since  our  ocquiUntance  with  it." 
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"  At  first  salutation,  when  we  met,  !ie  demanded  my  bi:^i- 
nesa  into  his  country,  and  how  it  happened  that  I  dared  to 
enter  it  without  his  leave.  When  I  informed  him  that  it  was 
not  with  any  design  against  the  Indian  tl  1 1  mitt 
remove  the  French  out  of  hia  countr^  h  1  d  b  an 
XL  our  way  to  mutual  peace       In  d 

i  him  with  my  instructions  foi  th  t  p    p         It 
the  same  time  delivered  him  several  f        Uy  m 
belts  of  wampum,  which  he  received,  b  t  g        m  th 

answer  than  that  he  stood  in  the  path  I  tr  11  till  n  t 
morning,  giving  me  a  small  string  of  w  mj  as  m  1 
to  say,  I  must  not  march  further  without  his  leave.  When  he 
departed  for  the  night,  he  inquired  whether  I  wanted  anything 
that  his  country  afforded,  and  he  would  send  his  wamors  to 
fetch  it.  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by 
them  with  several  bags  of  parched  com,  and  some  other 
necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting  he  gave  me  the  pipe  of 
peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it,  and  he  assured 
me  he  had  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment;  that  I 
might  pass  through  his  country  unmolested  and  relieve  the 
French  garrison ;  and  that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party 
from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered  or  intended  by  the  In- 
dians ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  one  hun- 
dred warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  one  hundred 
fat  cattle,  which  we  had  brought  for  the  use  of  the  detach- 
ment from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque  Isle.  He 
likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side  and 
west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent 
to  come  into  the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  after 
this  interview  till  I  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  while  I  remained 
in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  deta«h- 
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ment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  aasemblec!  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  strait  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off. 

"  I  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  discov- 
ered great  strength  of  judgment,and  athirst  after  knowledge. 
He  endeavored  to  inform  himself  of  our  military  order  and 
discipline.  He  often  intimated  to  me  that  he  should  be  eon- 
tent  to  reign  in  his  country  in  subordination  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  willuig  to  pay  him  such  annual 
acknowledgment  as  he  was  able  in  furs,  and  to  call  him  hia 
uncle.  He  waa  curious  to  know  our  methods  of  manufacturing 
cloth,  iron,  &c.,  and  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  England, 
and  offered  me  a  part  of  his  country  if  I  would  conduct  him 
there.  He  assured  me  that  he  was  inclined  to  live  peacea- 
bly with  the  English  while  they  used  him  as  he^deserved,  and 
to  encourage  their  settling  in  his  country;  but  intimated  that, 
if  they  treated  him  with  neglect,  he  should  shut  up  the  way, 
and  exclude  them  from  it;  in  short,  his  whole  conversation 
suiSciently  indicated  that  he  was  far  from  considering  himself 
aa  a  conciuered  prmce,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  treated  with 
the  respect  and  honor  due  to  a  King  or  Emperor,  by  all  who 
came  into  his  country,  or  treated  with  him." 

"  From  this  place  we  steered  one  mile  west,  then  a  mile 
south,  then  four  miles  west,  then  southwest  ten  mUes,  then 
five  miles  west  and  by  south,  then  southwest  eight  miles,  then 
west  and  by  south  seven  miles,  then  four  miles  west,  and  then 
southwest  six  miles,  which  brought  us  to  Elk  River,  as  the 
Indians- call  it,  where  we  halted  two  days  on  account  of  had 
weather  and  contrary  winds.'' 

"  On  the  15th  we  embarked  and  kept  iJie  following  courses ; 

6)  The  pacticulnre  of  tliis  iiif erviow  wiOi  Poiiljnc  iire  from  Rogcra' "Ac- 
connt,"  &c. ;  what  foUows  la  fiom  his  Journal. 
1)  Foriy-sfx  miles  to  Cajahoga  River. 
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west-southwest  two  miles,  west-northwest  three  miles,  wesfc- 
bj-novth  one  mile,  west  two  miles ;  here  we  pa^ed  tlie  mouth 
of  a  river,®  and  then  steered  west  one  mile,  westr-by-south 
two  miles,  west-hy-north  four  miles,  northwest  three  miles, 
west-northwest  two  miles,  west-by-north  ten  miles,  where  we 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  twenty-five  yards  wide.^ 

"  The  weather  did  not  permit  us  to  depart  till  the  18th, 
when  our  course  was  wfest-by-south  six  miles,  west^by-north 
four  miles,  west  two  miles ;  here  we  found  a  river  about 
fifteen  yards  over,  then  proceeded  west  half  a  mile,  west- 
southwest  six  miles  and  a  half,  west  two  miles  and  a  half, 
northwest  two  miles,  where  we  encamped  and  discovered  a 
river  sixteen  yards  broad  at  the  entrance.^" 

"  We  left  this  place  the  next  day,  steering  northwest  four 
miles,  north-northwest  six  miles,  which  brought  ua  to  San- 
dusky Lake ;  we  continued  the  same  course  two  miles,  then 
north-northeast  half  a  mile,  northwest  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
north  the  same  distance,  northwest  half  a  mile,  north-hy-east 
one  furlong,  northwestr-by-north  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  north- 
wesl^by-west  one  miie,  west^northwest  one  mile,  then  west 
half  a  mile,  where  we  encamped  near  a  small  river,  on  the 
cast  side. 

"  The  land  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  from  Presque 
Isle,  puts  on  a  very  fine  appearance ;  the  country  level,  the 
timber  tall  and  of  the  best  sort,  such  as  oak,  hickerie  and 
locust ;  and  for  game,  both  for  plenty  and  variety,  perhaps 
exceeded  by  no  pai-t  of  the  world. 

"On  the  20th  we  took  a  course  northwest  four  miles  and 
a  half,  southwest  two,  and  west  three,  to  the  mouth  of  a  river 

8)  Eight  miles  »  Roclty  River. 

9)  Twontr  miles  to  Bladt  Eiver. 
10)  Huron  Eiver,  in  Erie  county. 
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in  bfeadth  300  feet."  Here  we  fouad  several  Huron  aa^ 
chema,  who  told  me  '  that  a  body  of  400  Indian  warriors  was 
collected  at  the  entrance  into  the  great  streight,  in  order 
to  obstruct  our  passage,' 

"  On  the  22d  we  encamped  on  abeach,  after  having  steered 
that  day  northwest  six  miles,  north-northwest  four,  to  a  river 
of  the  breadth  of  twenty  yards,^^  then  northwest-by-west 
two  mOcB,  west-northwest  one,  west  four,  and  weBt>-noi-thwest 
five.  It  was  with  great  dlfSculty  we  could  procure  any  fuol 
here,  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  Eiie  abounding  with  swamps. 
We  rowed  tea  miles  the  next  day,  on  a  course  northwest 
and-hy-west  to  Point  Cedar^^  and  then  formed  a  camp." 

The  rumors  of  intended  hostility  by  the  Indians,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French  Commandant  at  Detroit,  proved 
unfounded,  and  after  some  delay.  Monsieur  Beleter  yielded 
the  post  on  the  29th  of  November,  1760.  Rogera  remained 
in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  until  December  23d,  meanwhile 
maldng  an  excursion  to  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huron.  From 
Detroit  the  Major  went  to  the  Maumee,  and  tJience  across  by 
the  Sandusky  and  Tuscarawas  trail  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  his 
journal  of  this  overland  trip  is  the  first  description  of  the 
route  which  has  fallen  vmder  our  notice.  .  We  shall  renew 
our  extracts,  and  accompany  Major  Rogers  through  the  limits 
now  constituting  the  State  of  Ohio : 

"  On  the  2Sd  of  December  I  set  out  for  Pittsburgh,  march- 
ing along  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  till  the  2d  of  January, 
1761,  when  we  arrived  at  Lake  Sandusky. 

"I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  soil  from  Detroit  to 

this  place  ;  it  is  timbered  principally  with  white  and  black 

oaks,  hickerie,  locusts  and  maple.     We  found  wild  apples 

11)  Portnge  Eivoi-,  in  Otlowa  connty. 

19|  Touiesnnt  crcofc,  in  CaiToli  township,  Ottown  county. 
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along  the  west  end  of  Lako  Erie,  some  rich  Bavaniiahs  of 
several  miles  extent,  without  a  tree,  but  clothed  with  jointed 
gra^  near  six  feet  high,  which  rotting  there  every  year  adds 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  length  of  Sandusky  is  about 
fifteen  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  about  six  miles  across  it. 
"We  came  to  a  town  of  the  Windot  Indians,  where  wo  iialted 
to  refresh. 

"  On  January  3d,  southeas^by-east  three  miles,  east-by- 
south  one  mile  and  a  half,  southeast  a  mile  through  a  meadow, 
crossed  a  small  creek  about  six  yards  wide,  running  east, 
traveled  southeast-hy-east  one  mile,  passed  thro'  Indian  houses 
southeast  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  came  to  a  small  Indi- 
an town  of  about  ten  houses.  There  is  a  remarkable  fine 
spring  at  tliis  place,  rising  out  of  the  side  of  a  small  hill  with 
such  force  that  it  boils  above  the  ground  in  a  column  three 
feet  high.  I  imagine  it  discharges  ten  hogsheads  of  water 
in  a  minute."  From  this  toivn  onr  course  was  south-south- 
cast  three  miles,  south  two  miles,  crossed  a  brook  about  five 
yards  wide,  running  east^southeast,  traveled  south  one  mile, 
crossed  a  brook  about  four  yards  wide,  running  east-south- 
east, traveled  south-southeast  two  miles,  crossed  a  brook 
about  eight  yards  wide.  This  day  we  killed  plenty  of  deer 
and  turkies  on  our  march,  and  encamped. 

"  On  the  4th  we  traveled  south-southeast  one  mile,  and 
camo  to  a  river  about  twenty-five  yards  wide,  crossed  the 
river,  where  are  two  Indian  houses,  from  thence  south-by-east 
one  mile,  south-southeast  one  mile  and  a  half,  southeast  two 
miles,  south-southeast  one  mile,  and  came  to  an  Indian  house, 
where  there  was  a  family  of  Windots  bunting,  from  thence 
south-by-east  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  south  five  miles,  came  to 
the  river  we  crowed  this  morning ;  the  course  of  the  river 
11)  Cnstftlia,  or  Cold  Spring,  in  Erie  connty. 
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here  ia  ivest-northwest.i'''  This  iiaj  Idllerl  several  deer  and 
other  game  and  oneamped. 

"  On  the  5th,  traveled  south-southivest  half  a  mile,  south 
one  mile,  south-southwest  three  <;i«arters  of  a  mile,  south 
half  a  mile,  cro&sed  two  small  brooks  running  east,  went  a 
south-southivest  course  half  a  mile,  south  half  a  mile,  south- 
east half  a  mile,  south  two  miles,  southeast  one  mile,  south 
half  a  mile,  crossed  a  brook  running  cast-hy-north,  traveled 
south-bj-east  half  a  mile,  south-eoutheast  two  miles,  south- 
east three  quarters  of  a  milo,  south-southeast  one  mile,  and 
came  to  Maskongam  creek, ^''  abuut  eight  yard-*  wide,  crosMed 
the  ere  k  and  n  an  jj  1  b  t  thirty  yai-ds  from  it.  This 
day  lull  d  !  d  t    k       n  our  march. 

"  On  th  rth  t  1  \  bout  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles, 
our  gen  1  rs  b  al  t  east-southeast,  killed  plenty 
of  gam     and    n  anp  d  by       ery  fine  spring.^' 

"Th  7th  u  g  n  al  -se  about  southeast,  traveled 
about  s        1      and  d  M    kongam  creek,  running  south, 

about  twenty  yaids  widt.  There  is  an  Indian  town  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  creek,  on  the  east  side,  which  is  called 
the  Mingo  Cabbins.  There  were  but  two  or  three  Indians 
in  the  place,  the  rest  were  hunting.  These  Indians  have 
plenty  of  cows,  horses,  hogs,  &e.^^ 

"The  8th,  halted  at  this  town  to  mend  our  mogasona  and 
Hll  deer,  the  provisions  I  brought  from  Detroit  being  entirely 

15)  If  tlie  i-eader  wil!  follow  the  tnuik  of  the  Snntlusiiy,  Mansfield  antl 
Newark  RailvoiuH,  eloren  miles  sonth  from  MonioeviUo.  ho  will  proba&ly  be 
on  the  route  of  Eogecs,  nod  will  twice  cross  tlie  Hmon  Kivei'. 

16)  Black  Pork  of  Molilcan,  iiuw  called  White  Woman  or  Walhonding. 

17)  WIio  will  identify  tliis "  fine  spring,"  somewhere  between  Montgomery 
and  Vermillion  townships,  in  Asliland  county  1 

18)  Iiake  Fork  of  Mohican,  neai-  Jeromevllle,  Ashland  eonnty. 

19)  A  prominent  object  on  all  early  charts,  lint  usually  called  "  Mohican 
John's  Town."    The  township  is  now  called  "  Mohecan." 
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expended.  I  went  a  hunting  with  ten  of  the  Rangers,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  got  more  venison  than  we  had  occasion  for. 

"  On  the  9th,  traveled  about  twelve  miles,  our  general 
course  being  about  aoutheast,  and  encamped  by  the  side  of  a 
long  meadow,  where  there  were  a  number  of  Indians  hunting.^ 

"  The  10th,  about  the  same  course,  we  traveled  eleven 
miles,  and  encamped,  having  Idlled  in  our  march  this  day 
three  bears  and  two  elks. 

"  The  11th,  continumg  near  the  same  course,  we  traveled 
thirteen  miles  and  encamped,  where  were  a  number  of 
Wiandots  and  Six  Nation  Indians  hunting, 

"  The  12th,  traveled  six  miles,  bearing  rather  more  to  the 
east  and  encamped.     This  evening  we  killed  several  beaver. 

"  The  13th,  traveled  about  northeast  six  miles,  and  came 
to  the  Delaware's  Town,  called  Beaver  Town.^^  This  Indian 
town  stands  on  good  land,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Maskon- 
gam  river,  and  opposite  to  the  town  on  the  east  side  is  a  fine 
river  which  discharges  itself  mto  it.  The  latter  is  about 
thirty  yards  wide,  and  the  Maskongam  about  forty ;  so  that 
when  they  both  join  they  make  a  very  fine  stream,  with  a 
swift  current  ninning  to  the  southwest.  There  are  about 
8000  acres  of  cleared  ground  round  this  place.  The  num- 
ber of  warriors  in  this  town  is  about  180.  All  the  way  from 
the  Lake  Sanduslcy  I  found  level  land  and  a  good  country. 
No  pine  trees  of  any  sort ;  the  timber  ia  white,  black  and 
yellow  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  Cyprus,  chestnut  and 

20)  Stai  called  on  the  mcp  of  Ohio,  "Long  Prairie,"  in  Plain  township, 
Wityno  county. 

3i>  The  Indian  town  of  Tnscurora,  opposite  Sandy  creek,  at  Uila  time 
tlie  residence  of  the  leading  Delaware  chiefs.  Here  King  Beaver  resided  in 
1760,  as  also  dM  the  groat  war  captain  of  the  Delawares,  Shingesa,  or  King 
Shingasfc,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  ss 
geheltis,  wlio  was  living  In  1804. 
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locust  trees.  At  this  town  I  staid  till  the  16fcli,  in  the  mor- 
ning, to  refresh  my  party,  and  procured  some  com  of  tEe 
Indians  to  boil  ivith  our  veniaon. 

"On  the  16th,  we  marched  nearly  an  east  course  about 
nine  miles,  and  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  small  river, 

"  On  the  17th,  kept  much  the  same  course,  crossing  several 
rivulets  and  creeks.  We  traveled  about  twenty  miles,  and 
encamped  by  the  side  of  a  small  river.^ 

"  On  the  18th,  we  traveled  about  sixteen  miles  an  easterly 
course  and  encamped  by  a  brook. 

"  The  19th,  about  the  same  general  course,  we  crossed 
two  considerable  streams  of  water,  and  some  large  hills  tim- 
bered with  chestnut  and  oak,  and  having  traveled  about 
twenty  miles,  we  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  soiall  river,  at 
which  place  were  a  number  of  Delawares  hunting.^^ 

"  On  the  20th,  keeping  still  an  easterly  course,  and  having 
much  the  same  traveling  as  the  day  before,  we  advanced  on 
our  journey  about  nineteen  miles,  which  brought  us  to  Bear 
ver  creek,  where  are  two  or  three  Indian  houses,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  creek,  and  in  sight  of  the  Ohio. 

"  Bad  weather  prevented  our  journeying  on  the  21st,  but 
the  next  day  we  prosecuted  our  march.  Having  crossed  the 
creek,  we  traveled  twenty  miles,  nearly  southeast  and  en- 
camped with  a  party  of  Indian  hunters. 

"  On  the  23d,  we  came  again  to  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  Fort 
Pitt,  from  whence  I  ordered  Lieut.  McCormack  to  march  the 
party  across  the  country  to  Albany,  and  after  tarrying  there 
until  the  26th,  I  came  the  common  road  to  Philadelphia, 
from  thence  to  New  York,  where,  after  this  long  fatiguing 
tour,  I  arrived  February  14,  1761." 

W)  Nimisliillcn  creelc,  perhaps.       23)  Little  Yellow  Creek,  very  likely. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  PONTIAC. 

There  was  a  sullen  subnusaion  to  the  new  dominion  of 
EnglaEd  through  the  Western  wilderness.  The  French  wore 
subdued,  and  the  Indiana  could  not  fail  to  respect  thf  pnivei 
of  the  British  arms,  but  their  jealousy  of  aggression  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  no  iesa  unwelcome  neglect  on  the  other,  &till 
remained.  Once  more,  as  was  the  case  ten  jeais  previously, 
an  oppertanifcy  was  afforded  to  the  English  to  c  )nciliate  the 
natives,  and  avert  for  an  indefinite  period  the  horrors  of  a 
frontier  war.  It  certainly  behooved  the  colonics  not  to  be 
less  indulgent  and  considerate  than  the  French  had  been. 
The  latter  had,  from  motives  of  policy,  made  frequent  gifts 
to  the  tribes — treated  their  ohiefe  with  consideration — sup- 
plied them  with  aiomunition  and  clothing  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  by  a  frank  and  gay  deportment  won  their  good  will. 

If  the  reader  will  recall  the  interview  between  Rogers  and 
Pontiae,  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  can  readily 
appreciate  not  only  the  spirit  of  that  chief,  but  also  the  dis- 
positions of  his  followciB  His  lofty  peimisaion  to  Eogets 
that  the  latter  might  "  piss  through  his  country  unmolestod,' 
ind  his  magnanimous  protecticn  of  the  detachment  of  Ban 
geis  from  Indian  attack,  disdo'.ed  i  proud  consciousness  tint 
he  was  indeed  "  the  King  ind  Lord  of  the  counti;  '  Hi, 
was  willmg  to  recognize  a  slight  protectoritt  in  the  English 
monirch,  by  an  annual  acknowledgment  m  furs  ind  the  ityle 
of  "  Uncle,"  vet  this  tenure,  e\en  las  substantial  thm  the 
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siigbtest  feudal  relation,  ivas  not  to  impair  the  wild  independ- 
ence of  the  forest  emperor. 

The  jealousies  of  the  Ohio  Indiana  wore  almost  immediately 
excited  by  the  encroachments  of  English  emigrants.  The 
Ohio  Company  was  reviyed;  Virginia  multiplied  her  grants; 
traders  and  settlers  pushed  beyond  the  mountains,  which,  by 
the  treaty  of  Easton,  in  1758,  had  been  fixed  as  the  eastern 
Innit  of  the  Indian  hunting  grounds ;  and  the  savages  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  professions  with  which  both 
Braddoek  and  Forbes  had  approached  their  frontier,  that  the 
English  would  protect  the  tribes  from  Erenoh  aggi-ession, 
were  only  intended  to  cover  similar  designs.  While  tiieseappre- 
hensions  prevaUed  among  the  Delawarea  and  Shawanese,  the 
feeling  among  the  Wyandots  and  Ottawas,  as  well  as  the 
more  northern  tribes,  was  even  more  diatruatftil.  The  par- 
simony of  the  English,  aa  compared  with  the  liberal  and 
attractive  gifts  of  the  French,  added  to  the  discontent. 

Soon  a  bitter  revulsion  of  feeling  prevailed  through  the 
entire  west.  The  Delawares  and  Shawanese  were  irritated 
by  the  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
more  remote  tribes  meditated  revenge  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Enghsh,  in  particulars  now  become  necessary  to  their  com- 
fort, and  also  by  the  frequent  outrages  of  a  lawless  soldiery, 
who  had  replaced  the  French  garrisons.  There  wore  not 
wanting  French  traders  and  voyagers  to  remind  the  Indians 
of  a  contrast  so  disadvantageous  in  all  respects  to  the  recent 
occupants,  and  to  fan  the  Same  of  disaffection  to  the  height 
of  insurrection. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1761,  Alexander  Henry,  an 
English  trader,  went  to  Michillimacinac  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  found  the  strongest  feeling  against  the  English, 
on  account  of  their  failure  by  word  or  deed  to  conciliate  the 
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IniJiaiis.  Having  readied  hia  destiaation,  though  in  the 
diaguisc  of  a  Canadian,  he  was  discovered,  and  an  Indian 
cliief,  supposed  to  be  Pontiac  himself,  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Englishman  !  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French, 
jou  have  not  yet  conquered  us.  We  are  not  your  slaves. 
These  laies,  these  woods,  these  mountains,  were  left  to  us  by 
our  ancestors.  They  are  our  inheritaiice,  and  we  will  part  with 
them  to  none.  Your  nalion  supposes  that  we,  like  the  white 
people,  cannot  live  without  bread,  pork  and  beef.  But  you 
ought  to  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  and  Master  of  Life,  haa 
provided  food  for  us  upon  these  broad  lakes  and  in  these 
mountaius." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  fact  that  no  treaty  had  been  made 
with  them,  no  presents  sent  them;  and  while  he  announced 
their  intention  to  allow  Henry  to  trade  unmolested,  and  to 
regard  him  aa  a  brother,  he  declared  that  with  his  King  the 
red  men  were  stOl  at  war.i 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
concluded,  and  extensive  eettlements  in  the  conquered  west 
were  projected  in  thecolouies  at  the  moment  that  a  wide  spread 
conspiracy  among  the  Indian  tribes  was  on  the  eve  of  explo- 
sion. 

The  soul  of  this  secret  and  formidable  movement  was  Pon- 
tiac.  Of  hb  origin  there  are  conflicting  statements — one  that 
he  was  a  Catawba  prisoner,  adopted  into  the  Ottawa  tribe; 
while  the  more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
an  Ottawa  father  and  an  Ojibwa  mother.  All  accounts  unite 
that  he  was  a  chief  of  great  genius  and  resources,  possessing 
qualities  unsurpassed  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  race. 

f  Alex  under  Henry  in  Canatla 
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Bancroft  styles  him  "  tho  colossal  chief,"  whose  "  name  still 
hovers  over  the  northwest,  as  the  hero  who  devised  and  con- 
ducted a  great  but  unaviuliug  struggle  with  destiny  for  the 
independence  of  his  race."  During  the  8erie&  of  Indian  wars 
against  the  English  colonies  and  armies,  from  the  Acadian 
war  in  1747  to  the  general  league  of  western  tnbes  in  1763, 
he  appears  to  have  exercised  the  influence  and  power  of  an 
emperor,  and  by  this  name  he  was  sometimes  known.  He 
had  fought  with  tlie  French,  at  the  head  of  his  Indian  allies, 
agamst  the  English,  in  the  year  1747.  He  had  lilsewiso 
been  a  conspicuous  commander  of  the  Indian  forces  in  tho 
defence  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
memorable  defeat  of  the  British  and  provincial  army  under 
General  Eraddock,  in  1755. 

The  voice  of  Pontiac  appealed  to  savage  superstition.  He 
claimed  to  speak  by  tho  inspiration  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
his  messages  were  received  with  emotions  of  awe  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Cai'olina.  "  Why,  says 
the  Great  Spirit,  do  you  suffer  these  doga  in  the  red  clothing 
to  enter  your  country  and  take  the  land  I  have  given  you  ? 
Drive  them  from  it!  Drive  them!  When  you  are  in  dis- 
tress, I  will  help  you." 

Thus  in  tho  winter  of  1762-3  was  silently  organized  a 
league,  by  which  the  confederated  Indians  were  to  environ 
the  feeble  and  scattered  garrisone,  and  by  stratagem  and 
force,  simultaneously  destroy  them,  and  sweep  the  exposed 
frontiers  with  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 

Tho  catastrophe  of  May,  1763,  is  thus  dramatized  m  the 
Historical  Papera  of  J.  H.  Perkins.  "The  unsuspecting 
traders  journeyed  from  village  to  village :  the  soldiers  in  tho 
forts  shrunk  from  the  sun  of  the  early  summer,  and  dozed 
away  tho  day;  the  frontier  settlor,  singing  in  fancied  socu- 
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rity,  sowed  his  crop,  or,  watching  the  sunset  through  the 
girdled  trees,  mused  upon  one  more  peaoeful  harvest,  and 
told  his  children  of  the  hon-ors  of  the  ten  years'  war  now, 
thank  (rod!  over.  From  the  Aileghanies  to  the  Mississippi 
the  trees  had  leaved,  and  all  was  calm  Ufe  and  joy.  But 
through  that  great  country,  even  then,  bands  of  sullen  red 
men  were  journeying  from  the  central  vaUeya  to  the  lakes 
of  the  Eastern  hills.  Bands  of  Chippewas  gathered  about 
Missi!limaciuac.  Ottawas  filled  the  woods  near  Detroit. 
The  Manmee  post,  Preaqu'  lale,  Niagara,  Pitt,  Lingonier, 
and  every  English  fort  was  hemmed  hi  by  mingled  tribes, 
who  felt  that  the  great  battle  drew  nigh  which  was  to  deter- 
mine their  fate  and  the  possession  of  their  noble  lands.  At 
last  the  day  came.  The  traders  every  where  were  seized, 
their  goods  taken  from  them,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
put  to  death.  Nine  British  forte  yielded  instantly,  and  the 
savages  drank,  'scooped  up  in  the  hollow  of  joined  hands,' 
the  blood  of  many  a  Briton.  The  border  streams  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  run  red  again.  'We  hear,'  says  a 
letter  from  Fort  Pitt, '  of  scalping  every  hour.'  In  West^ 
ern  Virginia,  more  than  twenty  thousand  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  Detroit  was  besieged  by  Pontiao  him- 
self, after  a  vEun  atttempt  to  take  it  by  stratagem ;  and  for 
many  months  that  siege  was  continued  in  a  manner  and  with 
a  per3e?eranee,  unexampled  among  the  Indians.  It  was  the 
8th  of  May  when  Detroit  was  first  attacked,  and  upon  the  8d 
of  the  following  December  it  was  still  in  danger.  As  late 
as  Mai-ch  of  the  next  year,  the  inhabitants  were  '  sleeping 
m  their  clothes,'  expecting  an  alarm  every  night." 

By  midsummer,  the  only  western  posts  which  withstood 
the  attacks  of  the  savages,  were  Fort  Pitt,  defended  by 
Capt.  Ecuyer,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  having  two 
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hundred  women  and  children  under  their  protection ;  Fort 
Lingonier,  the  outpost  of  Fort  Pitt  at  the  foot  of  the  Allc- 
ghaniea;  and  Detroit,  where  Maj.  Gladwin  and  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  were  closely  beleaguered 
by  six  hundred  Indiana,  with  the  indomitable  Pontiac  at 
their  head. 

Sandusky  "on  Lake  Jenandat"  (aa  described  in  an  old 
document)  was  the  first  to  fall  on  the  16th  of  May. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  the  stockade  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Josephs  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Pottowatamiea  from  Detroit;  Scblosser, 
the  commandkg  officer,  seized;  and  all  the  garrison  of  four- 
teen men,  except  three,  massacred. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Ensign  Holmes,  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Miami,  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the 
Maumee  River,  was  entreated  to  visit  and  bleed  a  sick  squaw 
in  a  cabin  three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  on  approaching 
the  place,  was  shot  down  by  Indians  in  ambush,  while  his 
sergeant,  who  foDowed,  and  the  nine  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
were  made  prisonei-s. 

Fort  Ouatanon,  on  the  Wabash,  just  below  Lafayette,  in 
Indiana,  yielded  on  the  1st  of  June,  but  tlie  French  in  the 
vicinity  generously  ransomed  tie  hvcs  of  the  captives  and 
gave  them  asylum  in  their  bouses. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  Capt.  Etherington  and  bis  subordinate 
officers  were  invited  to  witness  a  game  of  ball  by  rival  par- 
ties of  Chippcwas,  upon  the  plain  adjoining  the  fort  at 
Michiilimacinac.  The  game,  which  somewhat  resembled 
wicket,  had  proceeded  with  much  animation  from  morning 
until  noon,  when,  by  apparent  accident,  a  baU  was  tossed 
near  tho  entrance  of  the  fort ;  a  rush  was  made  within  the 
enclosure,    the    war-whoop   sounded,  an  officer,   a   trader, 
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and  fifteen  men  were  killed,  while  the  rest  of  the  gamson 
of  forty,  and  several  Indian  traders,  were  spai'ed  as  captivea. 

Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  a  tenable  structure,  with  a  garri- 
son of  twenty-four  men,  and  within  prompt  reach  of  relief, 
was  surrendered,  after  a  two  days'  defence,  on  the  22d  of 
June. 

Le  Boeuf,  still  further  inland,  was  burned  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  of  July,  after  successfully  resisting  an  attack  during 
the  previous  day,  but  the  garrison  fortunately  escaped  unno- 
ticed through  the  darkneaa  and  the  forest.  On  their  way  to 
i'ort  Pitt,  they  passed  the  ashes  of  Venango — fort  and  gar- 
rison having  been  involved  in  the  same  destruction. 

Drake,  in  his  Book  of  the  Indians,  adds  to  our  enumera^ 
lion  "  Le  Bay,  on  Lstke  Michigan,  near  Green  Bay." 

Sandusky,  on  Lake  Junandat,  or  Wyandot,  was  the  only 
post  within  the  present  limite  of  Ohio.  The  particulars  of 
its  loss  were  furnished  by  Ensign  Paully,  its  commandant, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  forces.  We  give  these  de- 
tails as  complied  by  Bancroft  and  Parkman. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Eort  Sandusky  was  approached  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  principally  from  the  Wyandot  village. 
Ensign  Paully,  the  commanding  ofBcer,  was  informed  that 
seven  Indians  were  waiting  at  the  gate  to  speak  with  him. 
They  proved  to  be  four  Hurons  or  Wyandota  and  three  Ot- 
tawas,  and  as  several  of  them  were  known  to  him,  be  ordered 
them,  without  hesitation,  to  be  admitted.  Arrived  at  his 
quarters,  two  of  the  treacherous  visitors  seated  themselves 
on  each  side  of  the  commandant,  while  the  rest  were  dis- 
posed in  various  parts  of  the  room.  The  pipes  were  lighted 
and  the  conversation  began,  when  an  Indian,  who  stood  in 
the  door-way,  suddenly  made  a  signal  by  raiang  his  head. 
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Upon  this,  tlie  astoiiislied  officer  was  instantly  Sfizcd  ds 
armed  and  tied  by  those  near  him,  while  at  the  ■^auit  moment 
a  confused  noise  of  shrieks  and  yells,  the  firing  of  j,  \ns  ind 
the  hurried  tramp  of  feet  sounded  from  the  area,  ( f  thi.  f  3i  t 
without.  It  soon  ceased,  however,  and  as  Paully  was  led 
from  the  room,  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  his  sentiy  and  the 
parade  ground  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  his  murdered  gar- 
rison. The  body  of  bis  sergeant  lay  in  the  garden,  where 
he  was  planting  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  Some  traders, 
who  were  stationed  within  or  near  tlie  enclosure  of  the  pick- 
ets, wore  also  killed  and  their  stores  plundered.  At  night- 
fall, Paully  was  conducted  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  where 
several  birch  canoes  lay  in  readiness ;  and  as,  amid  thick 
darkness,  the  party  pushed  out  from  shore,  tho  captive  saw 
the  fort,  lately  under  his  command,  bursting  on  all  sides  into 
sheets  of  flame. 

Paully  was  brought  prisoner  to  Detroit,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  solaced  on  the  passage  with  the  expectation  of  being 
burnt  alive.  On  landing  near  the  camp  of  Poatiac,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Indians,  chiefly  squaws  and  chil- 
dren, who  pelted  him  with  stones,  sticks  and  gravel,  fbrcing 
him  to  dance  and  sing,  though  by  no  means  in  a  cheerful 
strain.  A  worse  infliction  seemed  in  store  for  him,  when 
happily  an  old  woman,  whose  husband  had  lately  died,  chose 
to  adopt  him  in  place  of  the  deceased  warrior.  Seeing  no 
alternative  but  the  stake,  Paully  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
having  been  first  plunged  in  the  river,  that  the  white  blood 
might  be  washed  from  Hs  veins,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
lodge  of  the  widow,  and  treated  thenceforth  with  all  the 
consideration  due  to  an  Ottawa  warrior.  This  forced  match 
took  place  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  in  July  following  a 
divorce  occurred.     One  evening  a  man  was  seen  running 
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towards  the  fort  at  Detroit,  closely  piifsued  bj  lEdians.  On 
his  arriving  within  gunshot  distance,  they  gave  over  the  ohaee 
and  the  fugitive  came  panting  beneath  the  walls,  where  a 
wicket  was  flung  open  to  receive  him.  He  proved  to  be  the 
commandant  at  Sandusky,  who  had  seized  the  first  opportu- 
nitjr  to  escape  from  the  embrace  of  the  Ottawa  widow- 

The  tragedy  at  Sandusky  did  not  long  remain  unavenged. 
On  the  26th  of  July,  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Dalzell,  arrived  at  San- 
dusliyon  their  coastwise  route  to  the  relief  of  Detroit.  Thence 
they  marched  inland  to  the  Wyandot  village,  which  they 
burned  to  the  ground,  at  the  aamo  time  destroying  the  adja- 
cent fields  of  standing  corn.  Ailer  inflicting  this  inadequate 
retribution  of  the  aeone  of  May  16th,  DabeU  steered  north- 
ward, and  under  cover  of  night  effected  a  Junction  with  the 
Detroit  garrison. 

Long  and  arduous  were  the  hostiiitios  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio  anil  the  straits  of  Detroit.  The  siege  of  Fort  Pitt  first 
reached  a  erisia  favorable  to  the  besieged.  The  Delawares 
and  Shawanese,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  the  gari'iaon, 
endeavored  to  persuade  Capt.  Eeuyer  to  abandon  the  fort, 
ofiemg  safe  conduct  to  the  settlements  for  all  within  the 
inclosme.  This  overture  was  tniee  made  and  declined,  and 
as  often,  furious  but  iaeffectual  assaults  were  made  by  the 
Indians.  At  length  runners  brought  the  intelligence  that 
Bouquet,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  was  advancing 
through  the  wilderness  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and,  as 
August  approached,  the  Indians  disappeared  from  before  Fort 
Pitt  for  the  purpose  of  harassing,  and,  if  possible,  cutting  off 
the  army  of  rescue  and  supply.  The  troops  of  Bouquet  were 
the  remains  of  two  regiments  of  Highlanders,  recently  from 
active  service  in  the  West  Indies — thoroughly  disciplmed  and 
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fortunate  in  their  leader.  Notliing  intemipted  their  advance, 
antU  the  4tli  of  August,  when  the  advanced  guard  was  sud- 
denly attacked  l.y  the  savages  at  Edge  Hill,  a  miie  east  of 
the  Bushy  Run,  anil  four  days'  march  from  Pittsburgh.  The 
action  continued  two  days,  the  enemy  giving  way  before  the 
bayonets  of  the  Highlanders,  but  constantly  renewing  their 
treacherous  ambuscades.  As  a  last  resort,  Bouquet  feigned 
a  retreat ;  the  Indians  hurried  to  charge,  when  two  compa^ 
nies,  that  had  been  purposely  concealed,  felt  upon  the  flank 
of  the  savages,  who  were  simultaneously  attacked  in  front. 
This  manoBuvre  decided  the  conflict  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, although  their  loss  was  fifty  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Bushy  Bun  is  memorable  in  our  border  his- 
tory, as  well  for  the  valor  exhibited  on  both  sides  as  for  the 
important  consequences.  The  Delawares  and  Shawanese, 
who  were  the  inatigatore  and  principal  resource  of  the  con- 
federation of  1763,  never  renewed  the  contest  with  the  des- 
perate devotion  which  they  exhibited  at  Busliy  Run.  At 
Edge  Hill  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  virtually  subjugated. 

The  genius  of  Poutiae  prolonged  the  contest  before  the 
walls  of  Detroit.  Although  his  original  design  of  taking  the 
fort  by  stratagem,  on  the  7th  of  May,  was  baffled,  still  he 
hoped  to  reduce  the  position  by  a  close  and  vigorous  siege. 
Having  been  advised  of  the  approach  of  Lieut.  Cuyler  with 
ninety-six  men  and  twenty-three  batteaux  laden  with  stores, 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a  band  of  Wyandota 
was  sent  to  surprise  him,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  on 
the  night  of  May  28th,  near  Point  Pelee.  Most  of  the  de- 
tachment were  captured,  although  Cuyler  with  thirty  men 
escaped,  and,  rowing  all  night,  arrived  at  a  small  island. 
Cuyler  now  made  for  Sandusky,  (as  he  says  in  a  report,) 
which,  of  course,  he  found  burned  to  the  ground,  and  thence 
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he  returned  to  Niagara  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Eric. 

However,  in  June,  a  schooner,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
sixty  men,  reached  Detroit,  and  carlj  on  the  morning  of  the 
29tli  of  Ju!y,  the  garrison  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  Oapt.  Daizell  and  his  reinforcement  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  men.  Dalzell  iamiediately  resolved  to  make  anight 
sally  against  the  besiegers.  It  proved  unfortunate,  the  wily 
enemy  being  fully  advised  of  the  movement,  and  Dalzell'a 
own  lifo  and  the  lives  of  twenty  of  his  men  were  sacrificed  in 
the  inglorious  retreat  from  the  Indian  ambuscade  at  Bloody 
Kun.  This  victory  encouraged  the  confederates,  and  Pontiao 
pressed  the  siege  with  a  force  increased  to  one  thousand  men. 

Another  month  brought  to  the  Ottawa  cluef  the  tidings  of 
Bushy  Run,  and  the  occupation  of  Fort  Pitt  by  Bouquet. 
Already  it  was  apparent  to  Pontiac  that  the  tide  of  success 
was  turning  against  himself  and  the  great  purpose  of  the  con- 
federation, yet  were  his  efforts  unabated.  Winter  approached ; 
the  French  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  Illinois, 
wrote  to  Pontiac  that  the  Indians  must  expect  no  assistance 
from  the  French,  'and  M.  De  Neyon  went  so  f «  is  to  lend 
belts,  messages  and  peace  pipes  to  the  different  western 
tribes,  exhorting  them  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  English 
Finally,  in  the  absence  of  any  decisive  success,  the  saviges 
became  disheartened,  jealousies  were  revm,d,  ani  Pontiac 
raised  the  siege  of  Detroit,  repairing,  with  i  number  of  his 
chiefs,  to  the  Maumee,  but  still  intent  upon  renewing  hostili 
ties  in  the  spring. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1763,  a  royal  proclimition  i&f,  icd, 

which  probably  contributed  to  the  pacification  of  the  we'.tan 

border,   by  removhag  the   causes  of  future   outbieaks      It 

anticipated,  in  some  degree,  what  has  become  the  perminont 
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Indian  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  colonial  governments 
were  prohibited,  "for  the  present,"  and  until  the  royal 
pleasure  should  be  further  known,  "  to  grant  warrants  of 
survey  or  pass  patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or 
soureea  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  from  the  west  or  northwest."  These  western  lands 
were  declared  to  be  under  the  sovereignty,  protection  and 
dominion  of  the  crown  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  and  indi- 
viduals were  warned  not  to  settle  them.  Purchases  from 
Indians  of  lands  reserved  to  them  within  the  colonies,  whore 
settlements  had  been  permitted,  were  only  to  be  conducted 
by  tlie  authorities  of  the  colonies,  and  in  no  case  to  he  made 
bj  mdividuals,  but  trade  with  the  Indians  was  to  be  free  and 
open  to  all,  on  taking  out  a  license  for  that  purpose  from  tho 
Govoi-nor  or  Commander-in-chief  of  any  of  the  colonies. 

The  historical  department  of  the  London  Annual  Regis- 
ter for  1764,  alludes  significantly  to  the  terms  of  the  old 
colonial  charters,  which  had  no  other  bound  to  the  westward 
than  the  South  sea,  and  adds  that  "nothing  could  be  more 
inconvenient,  or  attended  with  more  absurd  consequences, 
than  to  admit  tiie  execution  of  tho  powers  in  those  grants  and 
distributions  of  territories  in  all  their  extent."  The  writer 
concludes  that  "  where  the  western  boundary  of  each  colony 
ought  to  be  settled  is  a  matter  which  must  admit  of  great 
dispute,  and  can,  to  all  appearance,  only  be  finally  adjusted 
by  the  intei-position  of  Parliament." 

The  proclamation  in  question  was  claimed  by  Wash 
ington,  Chancellor  Livmgston  and  others,  to  have  been 
a  measure  of  temporary  expediency,  with  reference  to  the 
Indian  hostilities,  which  were  pending.  Such  was  the  favor- 
ite construction  among  the  colonists,  and  Vir^nia  was  not 
restrained  from  the  issue  of  patente,  very  soon  afterwai-ds, 
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for  considerable  tracts  of  land  on  the  Ohio  far  beyond  the 
Appalachian  chain.  If  otiier  and  graver  questions  had  not 
interposed,  however,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  question 
of  western  lands  would  have  led  to  serious  difficulty  with  the 
mother  country.  As  it  wae,  the  embarrassment  was  thrown 
upon  the  first  epoch  of  our  national  independence,  and  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  defeat  the  union  of  the  States.  At  length, 
by  a  scries  of  patriotic  cessions,  the  wilderness  of  the  west 
became  the  domain  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such,  has  been 
productive  of  more  beneSt  to  the  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  States 
than  if  the  untenable  claims  of  their  vague  charters  had  been 
'  asserted. 
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In  the  spring  of  1764,  the  frontiers  were  again  alarmed 
by  savage  iricursions,  and  General  Tliomas  Gage,  who  had 
succeeded  Sir  Jeffrey  Amhei^t,  in  the  command  of  tho 
BritiBh  forces  in  North  America,  resolved  to  send  two  expe- 
ditions into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country — one  by  the 
route  of  the  laliss  and  another  westward  of  Fort  Pitt.  The 
northern  division  was  first  upon  the  march  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  John  Bradstreet.  It  consisted  of  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  chiefly  provincial  battalions  from  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Connecticut ;  that  of  Connecticut  led  hy  Col. 
Israel  Putnam,  and  in  July  reached  Niagai'a.-*  There  were 
gathered  the  representatives  of  twenty  or  more  tribes,  sup- 
pliants for  peace,  and  a  grand  council  was  held  by  Erad- 
street  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  which  the  powerful  Sen- 
ecas  were  the  first  to  bring  in  their  prisoners  and  accept  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  English  negotiators. 

Bradstreet  had  been  oi-dered  by  Gage  to  chastise  the  In- 
dians whenever  they  appeared  in  arms,  but  all  hostile  indica- 
tions ceased  on  his  advance.  On  the  12th  of  August,  when 
within  two  days'  march  of  Presque  Isle,  he  was  met  by  ten 
savages,  who  were  probably  Mingoes,  or  representatives  of 
the  New  York  tribes  settled  in  Ohio  and  near  Presque  Isle, 
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but  who  aJao  assumed  to  epeak  for  the  Harons  of  Sandusky, 
the  Sbawaoese  and  the  Delawares.  They  agreed  that  all 
piiaouers  should  be  delivered  at  Sandusky  within  twenty-five 
days ;  that  six  of  the  deputation  should  be  retained  as  hca- 
tages,  aud  the  remaning  four,  aocompanied  by  an  English 
officer  and  a  friendly  Indian,  should  inform  the  chiefs  of  what 
they  were  required  to  do ;  that  all  claims  to  the  forts  and 
posts  of  the  English  in  the  west  were  to  be  abandoned,  and 
leave  given  to  erect  as  many  forts  and  trading  houses  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  traders,  with  a 
grant  of  as  much  land  around  ea«h  post  as  a  cannon  could 
throw  a  shot  over ;  that  if  any  Indian  killed  an  Englishman 
he  was  to  he  delivered  at  Fort  Pitt  and  there  tried  by  Eng- 
lish law,  except  that  half  of  the  jury  were  to  be  Indians  of 
the  same  nation  as  the  offender ;  and  that  if  one  tribe  vio- 
lated the  peace  the  others  would  unite  in  punishing  them. 

There  is  reason  to  behove  that  the  Delawares,  Shawanese 
and  "Wyandots,  had  never  authorized  these  Indians  to  stipu- 
late for  them,  since  the  first  two  tribes  continued  their  rava- 
ges after  the  treaty,  and  we  find  the  Wyandots,  when  Brad- 
street  reached  Sandusky,  making  their  separate  submission, 
and  agreeing  to  follow  hira  to  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of 
concludmg  a  treaty  there.  Parkmaa  insists  that  the  Indians 
who  thus  represented  the  Ohio  tribes  were  only  spies,  and 
that  Bradstreet  was  duped,^  We  notice  among  them  the 
name  of  Cuyashota,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  that  of 
the  distinguished  Seneca  Chief,  Gl-uyasootha  or  Kayashuta, 
who  was  alm(ffit  as  prominent  as  Pontiae  himself  in  organi- 
zing the  conspiracy  of  the  year  before.  The  seat  of  Ma 
power  and  influence  was  on  the  upper  Alleghany  or  near 
e  Isle,  and  his  concurrence  gives  a  high  sanction  to 
3)  Conspifacy  of  Pontine,  481. 
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Bi-adstrec-t'a  treaty  of  August  12,  1764.  Wc  shall  after- 
wards find  Kayasbuta  active  in  the  surrender  of  pi-isonera  to 
Col.  Bouquet  on  the  Muskingum,  and  the  same  chief,  at  a 
conference  held  in  Pittsburgh,  by  George  Groghan,  four 
years  afterwards,  (May  4, 1768,)  produced  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  and  avowed  its  validity,  and  his 
constant  adherence  to  its  provisions.^ 

Bradstreet  was  so  sanguine,  not  only  that  a  binding  treaty 
with  the  Ohio  tribes  had  been  concluded  by  him,  but  also  of 
a  ready  compliance  on  their  part  with  all  the  stipulations, 
that,  on  the  14th  of  August  he  wrote  to  Col.  Bouquet,  who 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  Pennsylvania  fiontier  on  the 
southern  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  requesting  him  to  withdraw 
his  troofffi.  The  latter,  perceiving  that  the  Delawares  and 
Shawaneso  continued  their  depredations,  declined  to  comply, 
and  determined  to  prosecute  his  plan  without  remission,  till 
he  should  receive  further  instructions  from  head  quai-ters. 
Gen.  Gage  applauded  his  determination,  "  annulling  and  dis- 
avowing" the  treaty  at  Presque  Isle. 

Bradstreet  continued  his  route  to  Detroit,  sparing  the  San- 
dusky villages,  on  a  pledge  that  the  Wyandots  would  make 
their  submission  at  Detroit,  where  his  army  arrived  safely  on 
the  26th  of  August.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  Michillimacinac,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  a 
council  was  held  at  Detroit,  which  effectually  pacified  the 
northwestern  tribes.  Towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Mau- 
mee,  however,  were  gathered  many  of  the  Ottawas  and  other 
immediate  adherents  of  Poatiac,  who  were  insolent  and  tur- 
bulent. An  envoy  of  Bradstreet,  Capt.  Moms,  as  ho  ap- 
proached the  camp  of  the  Indian  leader,  was  confronted  by 
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the  chief  with  menace  and  insult,  making  a  narrow  escape 
of  life  from  the  hostile  eavages. 

In  respect  to  the  subaequent  movements  of  Coi.  Eradatreet, 
we  hive  the'authoiity  of  Hut(,hinb,^  the  well-known  histori- 
an of  thu  eoutempor'uy  expedition  under  Col.  Bouquet,  that 
the  plin  of  the  CRmptign  had  ht,en  that  "  the  two  corps 
^\eie  to  d(,t  m  conceit,  and  as  that  jf  Tol.  Bradsfcrcct  could 
be  leadj  much  =!oonei  tliin  the  other,  ho  was  to  proceed  to 
Deti  Dit,  Michillima(,mac  and  othei  places.  On  his  return, 
he  was  to  Lncamp  ind  lemain  it  Sandusky,  to  awe,  by  that 
position,  the  numeious  tnbes  of  western  Indians,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  sending  any  assistance  to  the  Ohio  Indians, 
while  Col.  Eouquet  should  execute  his  plan  of  attacking  them 
in  the  heai-t  of  their  settlements." 

These  instructions  were  promptly  executed,  and  during 
the  month  of  September  Bradstreet  returned  to  Sandusky. 
Here  dispatches  were  received  from  Gen.  Oage,  condemning 
the  indulgent  treaty  at  Pi-esque  Isle  in  severe  terms,  and 
ordering  him  to  advance  upon  the  Indians  living  on  the  Sci- 
oto plains.  At  the  same  time,  the  journal  of  Morris,  disclo- 
sing the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Indians  upon  the  upper 
Manmce,  reached  Bradstreet,  and  it  was  probably  apparent 
to  him,  that  the  Ottawas  and  Miamis,  who  were  reported  to 
have  murdered  their  white  prisoners,  and  who  still  rallied 
around  Pontiac,  \Yere  more  properly  an  object  of  ehastase- 
raent  than  the  Scioto  villages.  It  was  true  that  the  pledges 
for  the  return  of  prisoners  which  were  made  to  him  in  August 
were  not  redeemed,  but  then  it  was  to  be  considered  that  the 
Delawai'es  and  Shawanese,  who  held  most  of  them,  were 
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remote  from  Sandusky,  and  were  already  confronted  hy  the 
army  of  Bouquet  making  a  similar  demand. 

Under  these  circumstaneea,  we  think  Parkman'a  strictures 
upon  Bradstreet  are  unnecessarily  seyere.  He  admita  that 
the  water  in  the  Sandusky  Eiver  was  low  with  drought,  while 
the  Cuyahoga  route  was  circuitous  and  difficult  of  portage, 
and  that  sickness  was  prevalent  in  the  camp,  and,  it  might 
be  added,  the  stormy  season  of  lake  navigation  was  at  hand. 
Bradstreet  passed  a  month  in  Sandusky  Lake  and  up  the 
river  as  far  as  navigable  to  Indian  canoes,  when,  as  he  wrote 
to  Colonel  Bouquet,  "he  found  it  impossible  to  stay  longer 
in  those  parts,  absolute  necessity  requiring  him  to  turn  off 
the  other  way." 

The  return  was  unfortunate.  As  the  boats  of  the  army 
were  opposite  the  iron-bound  precipices  west  of  Cuyahoga,  a 
storm  descended  upon  them,  destroying  several  and  throwing 
the  whole  into  confusion.  For  three  days  the  tempest  raged 
unceasingly ;  and  when  the  angry  lake  began  to  resume  its 
tranquillity,  it  was  found  tliat  the  remaining  boats  were  in- 
sufficient to  convey  the  troops.  A  lai'ge  body  of  Indians, 
together  with  a  detachment  of  provincials,  were  therefore 
ordered  to  make  their  way  to  Niagara  along  the  pathless 
borders  of  the  lake.  'I'hey  accordhigly  set  out,  and,  after 
many  days  of  hardships,  reached  their  destination ;  though 
such  had  been  their  sufferings,  from  fatigue,  cold,  and  hun- 
ger, from  wading  swamps,  swimmmg  creeks  and  rivers,  and 
pushing  their  way  through  tangled  thickets,  that  many  of 
the  provincials  perished  miserably  in  the  woods.  On  the 
fourth  of  November,  seventeen  days  after  their  departure 
from  Sandusky,  the  mm  body  of  the  little  army  arrived 
safely  at  Niagaj-a,  and  the  whole,  reembarking  on  Lake  On- 
tario, proceeded  towards  Oswego.     Fortune  still  seemed  ad- 
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verse ;  for  a  second  tempest  arose,  and  one  of  tlie  schooners, 
ci'owded  with  troops,  foundered  in  sight  of  Oswego,  though 
most  of  the  men  were  saved.  The  route  to  the  settlements 
was  now  a  short  and  easj  one.  On  their  arrival,  the  regu- 
lars went  into  quarters,  while  the  troops  levied  for  the  caia- 
paign  were  sent  home  to  their  respective  provmces.* 

The  expedition  to  the  Muskingum  was  fortunate  in  its  re- 
sults, and  also  in  having  so  intelligent  an  historian  as  Thomas 
Hutchins,  and  is  therefore  better  loiown  than  any  contempo- 
rary occurrence  in  the  West.  Ite  leader,  distinguished  by 
the  success  of  Bushy  Run,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
campaign  of  1763,  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  Gage,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
Grovefoments.  Besides  five  hundred  regulars,  Pennsylvania 
sent  a  thousand  men,  and  Virginia  replaced  the  desertions 
by  a  corps  of  volunteers. 

It  was  October  before  the  troops  took  up  their  march  from 
Fort  Pitt.  Bouquet  had  previously  seized  three  Indians, 
who  sought  a  conference,  but  were  probably  spies,  and  on 
the  20th  of  September  he  sent  one  of  them  to  the  Delaware 
and  Shawanese  chiefs,  demanding,  that  they  should  furnish 
two  guides  for  an  express  to  Col.  Bradstreet,  and  threaten- 
ing to  avenge  any  molestation  of  the  messengers,  by  putting 
the  two  captive  Indians  to  death.  He  allowed  twenty  days 
for  the  trip  to  Detroit.  This  firm  and  determmed  conduct 
in  opening  the  campaign,  produced  a  favorable  eifect  upon 
its  prosecution.  Two  Indian  runners  were  promptly  sent  to 
accompany  the  express.^ 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  army  decamped  from  Fort  Pitt, 
and  next  day  reached  the  Ohio  Kiver  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 

5)  Pfttkman'B  Ponliac,  476. 
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narrows,  following  the  eoarae  of  the  river  along  a  flat  grav- 
elly beach  for  about  six  miles.  When  opposite  the  lower 
end  of  a  consiclerable  island,  the  army  left  the  river — the 
distance  from  Fort  Pitt  being  then  about  ten  miles.  Passing 
Logstown  and  crossing  Big  Beaver  River  near  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  the  course  of  the  army  was  westward,  appa^ 
rently  crossing  the  present  boundary  of  Ohio  near  the  line 
between  Middletoa  and  St.  Claii'  townships  in  Columbiana 
county. 

On  the  9th,  the  army  encamped  on  Yellow  creek.  Du- 
ring the  day's  march,  (which  was  only  five  miles,  from  the 
necessity  of  cutting  a  road  through  some  dense  thickets) 
the  path  divided  into  two  branches,  that  to  the  southwest 
leading  to  the  lower  towns  upon  the  Muskmgum,  and  at  the 
forks  stood  several  trees  panted  bj  the  Indians  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic manner,  denoting  the  number  of  wars  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  particulars  of  their  success  m 
prisoners  and  scalps.  Crossing  Yellow  creek,  one  mile 
above,  the  next  encampment  was  on  a  branch  of  Musldngum, 
fifty  yards  wide. 

The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Muskmgum  (desig- 
nated Sandy  creek  at  this  point  on  modem  maps)  for  ten 
miles  east  of  the  NimischiUen  creek  is  described  as  "fine 
land,  watered  with  small  rivers  and  springs,  where  were 
I  savannahs  or  cleared  spots,  which  are  by  nature 
'  beautiful,  the  second  being,  in  pai-ticular,  one 
continued  plain  of  nearly  two  miles,  with  a  fine  rising 
ground,  forming  a  semicircle  round  the  right  hand  side,  and 
a  pleasant  stream  of  water  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tent on  the  left." 

Crossing,  on  Saturday,  October  13,  NimischUlen,  (written 
by  Hutching,  Nemenahehelas)  and  another  small   stream ; 
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the  army  defiled  between  a  high  ridge  on  the  right,  and 
Sandy  on  tlie  left,  for  a  distance  of  seventy  perches,  passed  a 
very  rich  bottom,  and  came  to  the  main  branch  of  Muskingum, 
about  seventy  yards  wide,  with  a  good  ford.  "A  little  below 
and  above,"  adds  Hutohins,  "is  Tuscarawas,  a  place 
exceedingly  beautiful  by  situation,  the  lands  rich  on  both 
sides  of  the  river;  the  country  on  the  northweefc  side  being 
an  entu'e  level  plain,  upwards  of  five  miles  in  circumference." 
He  estimated,  from  the  appearance  of  the  "ruined  houses," 
tliat  the  Indians  who  had  inhabited  these  were  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors.'' 

Thus,  after  a  march  of  twelve  days,  or  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  the  army  reached  a  point,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  noted  in  our  ante-territorial  annafe.  Here  letters 
were  received  from  Col.  Bradstreet,  by  the  messengers  sent 
with  Indian  guides  from  Fort  Pitt.  They  had  been  detained 
for  a  few  days  at  a  Delaware  village,  sixteen  miles  distant, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  troops,  they  were  set  at  Uberty 
with  a  message  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  that  the  headmen  of  the 
Delawares  and  Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  treat  of  peace  with  him. 

The  army  encamped  two  miles  further  down  the  Muskingum 
on  the  15th,  where  the  river  was  a  hundred  yards  wide  and 
overlooked  by  a  fine  level  country,  extending  from  a  high 
bank  some  distance  back,  producing  stately  timber,  free  from 
underwood,  and  with  plenty  of  food  for  cattle ;  here  a  bower 
was  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp.  At  this 
place  the  Indian  chiefe  and  warriors,  who  were  assembled 
eight  miles  off,  were  notified  to  appear  on  the  17th,     When 

7)  Tlirce  years  Usfore,  in  January,  1761,  Eogevs  had  found  Tuaoarora  a 
populous  town.    II  was  probably  deseited  on  the  approacli  of  Bouquet's 
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that  da/  arrived,  Colonel  Boaquet,  "  with  most  of  the  regular 
troops,  Virginia  volunteers  and  light  horse,  marched  froia  the 
camp  to  the  hower  erected  for  the  cougress  ;  and  soon  after 
tiie  troops  were  stationed,  so  aa  to  appear  to  the  hest  advan- 
tage, the  Indians  amved,  and  were  conducted  to  the  bower. 
Being  seated,  they  began  in  a  short  time  to  smoke  their  pipe 
or  calumet,  agreeable  to  their  custom.  This  cei-emony  being 
over,  their  speakers  laid  down  their  pipes  and  opened  their 
pouches,  wherein  were  their  strings  or  belts  of  wampum. 
The  Indians  present  were — 

Senecas — Kiyashuta,  chief,  with  6fteen  warriors. 

Belawares — Cnstaloga,  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe ;  Beaver, 
chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe,  with  twenty  warriora. 

Skawanese — Keissinautchtha,  a  chief,  and  six  warriors. 

Kiyashuta,  Turtle-Heart,  Cusfcaloga  and  Beaver  were  the 
chief  speakers." 

The  submission  of  these  savages  was  so  unconditional  and 
abject  as  completely  to  tamo  their  eloquence.  Not  until  the 
20th  was  an  answer  vouchsafed  to  them.  They  were  then 
required  ivithin  twelve  days  to  deliver  at  Wautamike,  (an 
Indian  village  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  White- 
woman  or  Mohican  river  iu  Coshocton  county,)  all  their 
prisoners,  without  exception,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  women 
and  children,  whether  adopted  or  not,  as  well  as  all  negroes, 
fumishLng  at  the  same  time  clothing,  provisions  and  horses 
for  their  journey  to  Fort  Pitt. 

The  Dolawarea,  at  the  close  of  their  speeches  on  the  ITth, 
had  delivered  eighteen  white  prisoners,  and  eighty-three 
small  sticks  expressing  the  number  of  captives  yet  to  be 
delivered.  The  Shawanese  deputy,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chiefs  of  his  tribe,  sullenly  assented  to  the  terms  prescribed. 
Kiyashuta  addressed  the  In(Hans  with  an  exhortation  to  oom- 
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ply  fa  tl  f  111  "til  t^eir  engagements;  and  Col.  Bouquet 
d  t  m  u  i  tj  maa-eh  still  further  into  the  Indian  country, 
bel  e  n^  tl  at  the  presence  of  his  army  was  the  best  security 
for  a  compliance  with  his  requisitions.  He  lyas  attended  by 
the  Indian  deputations — Kiyashuta,  as  zealous  now  for  peace 
as  he  had  been  resolute  in  the  late  war,  voliintecriug  as  the 
guide. 

Three  days'  march,  or  a  distance  of  about  twenty-one 
miles,  brought  the  troops  within  a  mile  of  the  Coshocton  forks 
of  the  Muskingum,  which  was  fixed  upon  instead  of  Wakata^ 
make  as  the  most  central  and  convenient  place  to  receive  the 
prisoners,  "for,"  as  Hutchina  continues,  "the  pi-incipal  In- 
dian towns  now  lay  around  them,  distant  from  seven  to  twenty 
miles,  excepting  only  the  lower  Shawanese  town  situated  on 
Scioto  River,  which  was  about  eighty  miles ;  so  that  from 
this  place  the  ai-my  had  it  in  their  power  to  awe  all  the  ene- 
my's settlements  and  destroy  their  towns,  if  they  al  uld  n  t 
punctually  fulfill  the  engagements  they  had  ente  \  nt 
Four  redoubts  were  built  here  opptraite  to  the  foui  a  !  s  f 
the  camp ;  the  ground  on  the  front  was  cleared ;  a  t  h  n  e 
for  the  provisions  erected,  and  likewise  a  house  to  i  nd 

treat  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  when  they  should  return. 
Three  houses,  with  separate  apartments,  were  also  raised  for 
the  reception  of  the  captives  of  the  respective  provinces,  and 
proper  officers  to  take  charge  of  them,  with  a  matron  to  attend 
the  women  and  children ;  so  that,  with  the  ofiiccrs,  mess- 
houses,  ovens,  &c.,  this  camp  had  the  appearance  of  a  little 
town  in   which  tlie   greatest    order   and   regularity   were 


Nothing  of  interest  transpirecl  before  the  9th  of  November, 
except  the  arrival  of  Peter,  a  Oaughnawaga  chief,  and  twenty 
Indians  of  hia  nation,  who  brought  letters  from  Col.  Brad- 
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street,  at  Sandusky,  annonncmg  his  speedy  return  to  Niagara. 
At  length  all  the  prisoners  were  delivered,  except  one  hun- 
dred in  possession  of  the  Shawanese,  for  whose  surrender  in 
the  spring  hostages  were  demanded  and  given.  The  number 
of  prisoners  thus  surrendered  was  two  hundred  and  six,  of 
whom  thirty-two  males  and  forty-eight  femaJes  and  children 
were  Virginians,  and  forty-nine  males  and  sixty-seven  females 
and  children  were  Pennsylvanians. 

On  the  9th  commenced  the  closing  scenes  in  Indian  coun- 
cil. The  Senecas  and  the  Wolf  or  Muncie  tribe  of  Doiawares 
were  first  treated  witJi — Kiyashuta  and  ten  warriors  repre- 
senting the  former,  and  Custaloga  and  twenty  ivarriors  the 
latter.  Most  of  their  prisoners  were  already  delivered,  and 
they  now  brought  fonvard  only  three,  "  flie  last  of  yoar  flesh 
and  blood,"  s^d  they  to  the  Americans,  "  that  remained 
among  the  Senecas  and  Custaloga's  tribe  of  Delawares." 
Then  followed  their  figurative  profes-^ions  of  peace.  "We 
gather  together,"  continued  Kiyashuta,  "  and  bury  with  this 
belt  all  the  bones  of  the  people  that  have  been  kUIed  during 
this  unhappy  war,  which  the  evil  spirit  occasioned  among  us. 
We  cover  the  boneR  that  have  been  buried,  that  they  may 
never  more  be  remembered.  We  again  cover  their  place 
with  leaves,  that  it  may  no  more  be  seen.  As  we  have  been 
long  astray,  and  the  path  between  you  and  us  stopped,  we 
extend  this  belt  that  it  may  be  again  cleared,  and  we  may- 
travel  in  pea^-e  to  see  our  brethren,  as  our  ancestors  formerly 
did.  While  you  hold  it  fast  by  one  end,  and  we  by  the 
other,  we  shall  always  be  able  to  discover  anything  that  may 
disturb  our  frieadship," 

In  reply,  Colonel  Bouquet  took  the  chiefs  by  the  hand  for 
the  first  time,  and  informed  them  that  while  he  siiould  wage 
no  war  against  them,  still  a  formal  peace  would  be  concluded 
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by  Sir  William  Johnson,  to  whom  they  were  to  send  deputies 
fully  authorized  to  treat.  For  this  purpose  hostages  would 
be  retained,  but  Capt.  Pipe  and  Capt.  John,  who  were  seized 
at  Port  Pitt,  were  set  at  liberty,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  their 
Delaware  brethren. 

A  similar  conference  was  held  next  day,  with  the  Turkey 
and  Turtle  tribes  of  Delawarea,  King  Beaver,  their  chief,  and 
thirty  wai-riors  representing  the  former,  and  Kelappana, 
brother  to  their  chief,  with  twenty-five  warriors,  the  latter. 
Displeased  at  the  absence  of  Nettowhatways,  the  chief  of 
the  Turtle  Delawares,  Col.  Bouquet  proclaimed  that  he  was 
deposed  from  his  chiefehip,  whereupon  the  tribe  submiasively 
named  and  installed  his  successor. 

The  12th  of  November  witnessed  an  interview  between 
the  fierce  Shawanese  and  the  Enghsh  commanders.  On  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  Keissinautchtha  and  Nimwha,  their 
chiefs,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  Lavissimo,  Bensivasica,  Ewee- 
cunwee,  Keigleighque  and  forty  warriors,  appeared.  The 
Caughnawaga,  Seneca  and  Delaware  chiefs,  with  sixty  war- 
riors, were  also  present. 

The  Red  Hawk  was  their  speaker,  "Brother,"  he  said 
proudly,  "  when  we  saw  you  coming  this  road,  you  advanced 
toward  us  with  a  tomahawk  in  your  hand;  but  we  your 
younger  bi-others  take  it  out  of  your  hands  and  throw  it  up 
to  God  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases ;  by  which  means  we  hope 
never  to  see  it  more.  And  now,  brother,  we  beg  leave  that 
you  who  are  a  warrior,  wUl  take  hold  of  this  chain  (giving  a 
string)  of  friendship,  and  receive  it  from  us,  who  are  also 
warriors,  and  let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pitj  to  our 
old  men,  women  and  children — intimating  that  it  was  com- 
pasEuon  for  them,  not  weakness  of  the  nation,  that  closed  the 
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In  reply,  Coloae!  Bouqnet  severely  rebuked  tlie  Sliaiva- 
iiese  for  their  omission  to  restore  their  captives  at  the  pres- 
ent conference,  but  sternly  enjoined  their  delivery  in  the 
spring,  and  their  humane  treatment  meanwhiie.  The  engage- 
ments of  the  Indians  in  both  respects  were  fully  and  honora- 
bly redeemed. 

Hutchins  reserves  to  the  close  of  hia  narrative,  the  delin- 
eation of  the  scenes  which  were  witnessed  on  the  meetings 
of  the  prisoners  with  their  relatives  who  had  accompanied 
the  march  of  the  army.  We  copy  what  has  also  furnished  a 
theme  for  the  historic  pencil  of  West. 

"Language  indeed  can  but  weakly  describe  the  scene, 
one  to  -which  the  poet  or  painter  might  have  repaired  to 
enrich  the  highest  colorings  of  the  variety  of  human  passions ; 
the  philosopher  to  find  ample  subject  for  the  most  serious 
reflection,  and  the  man  to  exercise  all  the  tender  and  sympa^ 
thetic  feelings  of  the  soul.  There  were  to  be  seen  fathers 
and  mothers  recognizing  and  clasping  their  once  lost  babes, 
husbands  hanging  round  the  necks  of  their  newly  recovered 
wives,  sisters  and  brothers  unexpectedly  meeting  together, 
after  a  long  separation,  scarcely  able  to  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, or  for  some  time  to  be  sure  that  they  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  parents.  In  all  these  interviews,  joy  and 
rapture  inexpressible  were  seen,  while  feelings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  were  painted  in  the  looks  of  others,  flying  from 
place  to  place,  in  eager  inquiries  after  relatives  not  found; 
trembling  to  receive  an  answer  to  questions;  distracted  with 
doubts,  hopes  and  fears  on  obtaining  no  account  of  those  they 
sought  for;  or  stiffened  into  living  monuments  of  horror  and 
woe,  on  learning  their  unhappy  fate. 

"  The  Indians  too,  as  if  wholly  forgetting  their  usual  sav- 
.,  bore  a  capital  part  in  heightening  this  most  affect- 
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ing  scene.  They  deiivereiJ  up  their  beloved  ciptives  with 
the  utmost  reluctance — shed  torrrents  of  teiis  over  them — 
recommending  them  to  the  care  and  protection  of  tlie  com- 
manding officer.  Their  regard  to  them  (.ontmued  ili  the 
while  they  remained  in  camp.  They  visited  them  trom  day 
to  day,  brought  them  wheat,  corn,  skins,  horses,  and  other 
matters  that  were  bestowed  upon  them  while  in  then  f  imihus, 
accompanied  with  other  presents,  and  all  the  niaiks  oi  the 
raost  sincere  and  tender  affection.  Nay,  they  did  nt  st>p 
here,  but  when  the  army  marched,  some  ct  the  Indians 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  accompany  then  former 
captives  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  employed  themselves  m  hunting 
and  bringing  provisions  for  them  on  the  way  A  young 
Mingo  carried  this  still  further,  and  gave  an  instince  of  love, 
which  would  make  a  figure  even  in  r  mance  A  young 
woman  of  Virginia  was  among  the  capti\  es  to  whf  m  he  had 
formed  so  strong  an  attachment  as  to  cill  her  his  wile 
Against  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  hy  approaching  the  frontier,  he 
persisted  in  following  her,  at  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the 
suiTiving  relatives  of  many  unfortunate  peisons  who  had 
been  captured  or  scalped  by  those  of  his  nation 

"Among  the  captives,  a  woman  was  bionght  into  camp  at 
Muskingum,  with  a  babe  about  three  months  old,  at  the 
breast.  One  of  the  Vir^nia  volunteers  soo  i  knew  her  to  be 
his  wife.  She  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  about  sii 
months  before.  He  flew  with  her  to  his  tent  and  clothed  hei 
and  his  child  with  proper  apparel.  But  their  joy,  after  the 
first  transports,  was  soon  dampened  by  the  reflection  that 
another  dear  child,  about  two  years  old,  tal  en  viith  the 
mother,  had  been  separated  from  her,  and  was  still  misting, 
although  many  children  had  been  brought  in 
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"  A  few  dajs  afterwards,  a  numbep  of  other  peraona  were 
brought  in,  among  them  were  several  children.  The  woman 
was  sent  for,  and  one  supposed  to  be  hers  was  produced  to 
her.  At  first  sight  she  was  not  certain,  but  viewrag  the 
child  with  great  earnestness,  she  soon  recollected  its  features, 
and  was  so  oyercome  with  joy,  that  forgetting  her  sucking 
child,  she  dropped  it  from  her  arma,  and  catching  up  the 
new-found  child,  in  ecstacy  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  carried  it  off  unable  to  speak  for  joy. 
The  father,  rising  up  with  the  babe  she  had  let  fall,  followed 
her  in  no  leas  transport  and  affection. 

"But  it  must  not  be  deemed  that  there  were  not  some, 
even  grown  persons,  who  showed  an  unwillingness  to  return. 
The  Shawnees  were  obliged  to  bind  some  of  their  prisoners 
and  force  them  along  to  the  camp,  and  some  women  that  had 
been  delivered  up,  afterwards  found  means  to  escape,  and 
went  back  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Some  who  could  not  make 
thek  escape,  clung  to  their  savage  acquaintances  at  parting, 
and  continued  many  days  in  bitter  lamentationa,  even  refusing 
sustenance." 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the  army  broke  up  its  canton- 
ment at  the  Whitewoman  and  returned  to  Port  Pitt,  which 
they  reached  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  This  expedi 
tjon  was  conducted  with  such  skill  and  prudence  as  to  avoid 
all  disaster,  except  the  loss  of  one  man,  who  was  killed  and 
scalped  by  an  Indian,  when  separated  from  camp.  The 
Pennsylvania  troops  were  under  Lieut.  Col.  Francis  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Clayton.  Col.  Eeid  was  next  m  command  to  Col. 
Bouquet. 

The  provincial  troops  were  discharged,  and  the  regulars 
sent  to  garrison  Eort  Loudon,  Fort  Bedford  and  Carlisle. 
Col.  Bouquet  arrived  at  Phihidelphia  in  January  and  re- 
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ceived  a  conplinientary  address  from  the.  Legislature,  and 
also  from  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Yirginia.  Before  these 
resolutions  reached  England,  the  King  promoted  him  to  be  a 
Brigadier  General.  He  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
post  at  Mohile,  and  died  within  three  years  after  his  return 
from  Muskingum,  of  a  fever  contracted  at  Pensacola. 
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The  value  of  ancient  maps  to  tho  atudent  of  Hstorj  is 
almost  incalculable.  They  furnish,  at  a  glance,  a  complete 
summary  of  contemporary  history  as  well  as  of  geography. 
A  collection  of  the  old  maps,  published  during  the  colonization 
and  subsequent  settlement  of  Korfch  America,  might  almost 
dispense  with  the  printed  page,  and  would  certainly  constitute 
its  best  elucidation.  We  have  described  the  charts  of  Hen- 
nepin and  La  Hontan,  whose  ludicrous  conceptions  of  western 
geography  are  yet  full  of  interest,  and  the  map  now  in  ques- 
tion, nearly  a  hundred  years  later  in  date,  is  equally  remark- 
able for  its  political  features.  The  mere  geography  of  the 
continent— the  courses  of  streams  and  mountains  and  the 
outlines  of  lake  and  aea  coaat^are  delineated  ivith  consider^ 
able  correctness,  but  all  other  objects  indicate  an  estraordinaiy 
contrast  with  the  present  situation  of  things.  However  diffi- 
cult the  task  of  description,  still,  so  far  as  a  few  general 
details  will  avail,  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  a  verba]  synopsis. 
Map  of  the  Ekitish  Possessions  in  1763 
This  map  is  published  with  the  Annual  Register  for  1763, 
immediately  after  the  cession  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  and 
delineates  the  "BritishDominionsinNorthAmeriea,  with  the 
limits  of  the  Governments  annexed  thereto  by  the  late  treaty  of 
peaeo  and  settled  by  proclamation— October  7tb,  1763 En- 
graved by  T.  Kitchin,  Geog'r." 
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What  is  now  the  State  of  Maine  is  put  down  aa  "  York 
County,"  and  included  within  New  England.  New  York 
embraces  Upper  Canada,  including  the  entire  peninsula 
between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  with  a  Mv 
presumption  from  the  lines  of  boundary,  that  the  colony  was 
nominally  extended  across  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  This 
State  is  greatly  shorn  of  its  southern  proportions,  however, 
for  the  northern  line  of  Pennsylvania  is  carried  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  Buiiklo,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  Otsego  Lake, 
near  Cooperatown,  whence  it  strikes  south  to  the  Delaware 
Eiver.  Virginia  is  extended  west  to  tlio  Mississippi  as  nearly 
as  po^ible  within  the  southern  line  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
and  for  a  northern  boundary,  by  the  route  of  the  National 
Road,  or  from  Wheeling  west  to  Quiney,  Illinois.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  also  extended  in 
strips  of  about  the  same  width  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. West  Florida  is  a  narrow  parallelogram  between 
the  Apalachicola  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  now  divided  in  nearly 
equal  instalments  between  Horida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louiaana,  while  East  Florida  is  about  the  same  as  laid  down 
on  modern  maps,  except  that  it  is  now  extended  two  and  a  half 
degrees  west  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  Louisiana. 

The  region  afterwards  organized  as  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, except  the  portion  lying  south  of  the  latitude  of  Wheel- 
ing and  Columbus,  which  was  included  withni  the  claim  of 
Virginia,  has  no  political  classification,  and  seems  to  be 
recognized  as  Indian  territory,  subject  gcneially  to  the  crown 
of  England. 

The  map  is  extremely  meagre  and  inaccurate  so  far  as  the 
region  which  is  now  Ohio,  is  concerned.  For  instance,  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River,  at  the  North  Bend  of  the 
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Oliio,  is  presented  to  be  as  much  west  of  the  longitude  of 
Fort  Wa/ne  (then  Fort  Miami,)  as  it  is  Mtually  east  of  that 
locality— an  error  of  full  one  degree  to  the  westward.  The 
English  trading  post,  6%  miles  above  Dayton,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1752,  and  is  known  in  o«r  his- 
tory as  Loramie  statjon,  is  put  down  as  "  Pickawillany ;"  it; 
is  correctly  represented  as  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Great 
Miami  or  "G.  Miamee"  River,  The  "  Sciota  "  River  is 
correct,  with  a  "  Delaware  town"  near  the  present  county 
of  the  same  name ;  "  Elk  River  "  is  also  laid  down  in  the 
proper  place  and  direction,  with  a  village  of  "  Muskuagum," 
situated  on  the  western  trail  from  Fort  Pitt ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  (of  which  there  is  no  trace,) 
there  is  a  town  called  "  Gwahago,"  doubtless  intended  for 


On  reaching  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  poverty 
of  the  map  becomes  still  more  conspicuous.  The  only  village 
or  settlement  from  Detroit  to  Niagai-a  is  "  Satidoski,"  which 
is  represented  to  be  on  tlie  same  line  of  longitude  as  the 
mouth  of  Elk  or  Muskingum  Rivei' — that  is,  as  far  east  as 
Cleveland.  It  stands  on  a  bay,  but  no  signs  of  a  river.  No 
stream  in  Northern  Ohio  is  indicated,  except  the  Maumee, 
which  is  faintly  traced  at  the  right  point,  and  on  which,  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  mouth,  stands  "Miamis"  or 
Fort  Wayne. 

Only  ninety  years  since  and  such  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  now  organized  as  the  third  State  of.tbe  American 
Union.  It  is  recorded  in  a  work  of  the  highest  authority. 
Such  a  circumstance  almost  surpasses  belief.  As  for  "  San- 
doski,"  the  fort  was  burned  in  May,  176i5,  and  since  it  was 
never  rebuilt,  the  map  may  refer  to  what  had  been  and  yet 
was  a  point  of  historical  interest,  or  it  might  be  a  mode  of 
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designating  the  Indian  villages  Vihich  were  known  to  adjoin 
the  Lake  Junandat  or  Sandusky.  This,  of  course,  must  now 
rest  altogether  in  conjectiire. 

HuTCHiNs'  Map  oe  1763  and  Poivnall's  Map  op  1776. 

We  aha]]  refer  to  these  publications  only  so  far  as  the  j  deline- 
ate our  Ohio  region.  Their  geographical  outlines  are  hardly  as 
disproportionate  and  imperfect  as  those  of  the  London  map 
already  described,  and  they  especially  include  many  new 
details  of  the  Indian  vilhiges  and  the  natural  features  of  the 
country. 

A  prominent  object  is  the  "  Salt  Springs."  They  are 
indicated  on  the  Mahoning  River,  which  were  doubtless  within 
the  present  township  of  Weathersficld,  neaj-  "Warren,  in 
TmmbuU  county;  on  the  Salt  creek,  east  of  the  Scioto 
Eiver,  and  within  the  present  county  of  Jackson;  on  the 
Little  Miami,  apparently  within  Warren  county,  and  on  the 
Great  Miami,  near  the  site  of  Dayton.  The  first  two  locali- 
ties are  readily  identified  at  the  present  time.  Coal  is  noted 
near  the  Tuscarawas  forlfs  of  the  Muskingum  and  about  mid- 
way of  the  right  hank  of  the  Hockhocking.  Opposite  Wheel- 
ing are  "Ancient  Sculptures;"  in  Jefferson  county,  at  or 
about  Mount  Pleasant,  is  "petroleum :"  on  the  Mad  River, 
near  the  northwest  angle  of  Greene  county,  is  "limestone," 
and  on  the  Hocking  and  Ohio  Rivers,  above  their  junction 
respectively,  is  "  freestone,"  Hutchins  also  mentions  a 
"  lead  mine  "  on  Wahiut  creek,  a  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Scioto  above  Circleville. 

We  should  infer  from  these  maps  that  there  were  five  Del- 
aware villages  within  a  few  miles  from  each  other  on  the 
Muskingum ;  one  on  WUls  creek,  where  Cambridge,  in 
Guernsey  county,  stands ;  one  near  the  source  of  the  Scioto, 
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aad  in  the  present  county  of  Delaware ;  one  on  the  Killbuck, 
a  tributar/  of  the  Mohican  or  White  Woman,  and  apparently 
near  the  present  iVIilleraburg,  in  Holmes  eonnty,  beaides  the 
settlement  at  the  Tuscarawas  forka  of  the  Muskingum. 

Near  the  source  of  the  Hoclthocking,  "  Beaverstown "  ia 
put  down  by  Hutchins,  and  in  his  narrative  he  mentions  King 
Beaver,  a  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe  of  Delawaree,  as  present 
at  the  Muskingum  council.  Our  inference  was  that  the  vil- 
lage on  the  Hoekhooldng,  which  is  apparently  wtero  Lancas- 
ter now  stands,  was  inhabited  by  Delawares,  but  G-eorge 
Sanderson,  Esq.,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Lancas- 
ter Institute,  in  Marcb,  1844,  states  that  the  lands  watered 
by  the  sources  of  the  Hockhocking  river,  and  now  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  Fairfield  county,  when  first  dis- 
covered by  the  early  settlers  at  Marietta,  were  owned  and 
occupied  by  Wyandots.  He  identifies  the  town,  which  in 
1790,  contained  one  hundred  wigwams,  and  a  population  of 
500  souls,  with  the  present  localities  of  Lancaster,  and  gives 
its  name  Tarhe,  or  in  English,  Crane-town,  from  the  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  town.  Another  portion  of  the  tribe,  Mr. 
S.  says,  lived  at  Tobytown,  nine  miles  west  of  Tarhetown, 
(now  Royalton.}  He  adds  that  in  1796,  the  Wyandots 
ceded  all  their  land  on  the  Hockhocking  River  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Crane  chief  removed  to  Upper  Sandusky. 

On  Pownall's  map,  (published  but  twelve  years  before  the 
Marietta  emigration,)  this  village  is  noted  as  "  Hockhocking 
or  French  Margarets,"  and  the  situation  is  described  as  south 
of  a  "Big  Swamp"  and  "Plains  of  Wild  Bye" — indications 
of  the  scenery  which  suggested  to  Gov.  St.  Ciair  the  name 
of  Fairfield.  This  favors  Wyandot  occupation,  for  that  na^ 
tion  were  always  intimately  associated  with  the  Fi-eneh. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  Franklin  and  Hocking  counlies 
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■were  formerly  occupied  by  Wyandots,  and  FairfieM  ia  in  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Sanclusky  plains  through  the  former 
counties. 

The  Sliawaneee,  on  both  maps,  are  clustered  along  the 
Scioto,  from  the  mouth  northward  to  the  Pickaway  pl^ns. 
Their  villages  also  extended  northeastwardly  through  the 
present  counties  of  Oiark,  Champaign  and  Logan.  Five  are 
noted  by  PownaJl,  principally  on  the  Scioto. 

The  Sandusky  Bay  and  Eiver  were  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Wyandots,  ivho  probably  crossed  the  Scioto  and  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  Hockhocking. 

The  west  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  known  on  our  maps 
as  the  Wbitewoman  or  Mohican,  was  assigned  to  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  Connectient  tribe,  whose  name,  otherwise 
evanescent,  has  been  embalmed  hy  the  genius  of  Cooper. 
As  we  have  seen  from  the  diary  of  Smith,  there  was  a 
Caughnawaga  village  (the  Mohican  was  the  origin  of  this 
tiibe,  but  fused  with  Canadians  and  Iroquois,  and  lately  res- 
ident near  Montreal)  about  twenty  miles  above  the  Coshocton 
Forks,  and  still  further  north  on  the  lake  branch  of  the 
Mohican  Eiver,  was  the  Mohican  John's  Town,  near  the  (now) 
village  of  Jeromeville,  in  Ashland  county.  Thence  these 
"Last  of  the  Mohicans"  were  accustomed  to  range  north- 
ward to  the  lake,  and  eastward  over  the  comparatively  vacant 
plains,  now  constituting  the  counties  of  the  Western  Reserve, 

On  the  Cuyahoga  River,  near  the  falls,  and  adjoining  tho 
trail,  which  thence  led  to  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the 
Muskingum,  was  a  village  of  "  Tawas,"  or  Ofctawas,  the  only 
reference  to  this  tribe,  except  that  on  the  site  of  Plymouth, 
Richland  county,  Hutchins  notices  tlie  "  ruins  of  a  fort  built 
by  the  Ottawas."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  roamed 
the  Sandusky  peninsula  and  islands. 
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On  Powiiall,  also,  at  the  Palls  of  the  Cuyalioga,  is  a  Mingo 
town,  mentioned  on  Hutching  aa  "  Cayahaga."  Here  was 
doubtless  a  band  of  Cayuga  Indians — the  name  of  the  New 
York  tribe  being,  as  we  suppose,  the  ori^n  of  our  "  Cuya^ 
lioga"  and  "Geauga." 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mahoning,  two  towna  bm  designated, 
which  were  probably  colonies  of  the  Seneca  Indians.  Their 
location  eecms  to  have  been  the  present  border  of  Mahoning 
and  Trumbull  counties, 

Huron  River  ia  put  down  as  "Bald  Eagle  Creek,"  and 
Ulack  IJiver,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  Canesadoo- 
harie  of  SmitJi's  diary,  as  "  Gtuahadahuyi." 

Besides  Fort  Sandusky,  and  perhaps  the  afEx  of  "  French 
Margarets"  to  the  Hockhocking  town,  we  also  find  another 
indication  of  the  French  occapalaon  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  map 
of  1776,  Near  the  Ottawa  town  on  the  Cayahaga,  a  French 
trading  house  is  indicated.  It  ha,s  also  been  suggested  (with 
little  probability,  however,)  that  the  name  of  an  Indian  town 
on  the  Scioto  near  what  is  now  Pike  County — "  Hurricane 
Tom's" — which  is  noted  by  Evans'  map  as  early  as  1755, 
was  derived  from  some  French  trader.  It  was  more  likely 
the  style  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

The  western  border  of  the  State  is  indefinitely  assigned  to 
the  "Piques,  or  Tawiohwis,  or  Mineamis,  or  Myamis  "  Indi- 
ana, their  principal  town  being  near  the  present  Piqua, 
although  a  small  village  of  this  tribe  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami  River. 

The  rivers  generally  bear  their  present  names.  To  the  Ohio 
is  added  "or  Palawa  Thepiki  or  Fair  River."  The  Islands 
of  Lake  Erie  are,  of  course,  hnperfeetly  sketched,  being  called 
"Rattlesnake  Islands."  It  ia  stated  that  the  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  cro^  the  lake  from  island  to  island  in  canoes. 
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Ineiak  Teails. 

Ad  interesting  Appendix  to  Hutchins'  History  of  Bou- 
quet's expedition  gives  five  different  routes  fwrn  Fort  Pitt 
through  the  Ohio  wilderness. 

The  First  Eotitb,  which  was  N.  N.  W.,  after  striking  the 
Big  Beaver,  at  a  place  called  Kuskeeskees  Town,  forty- 
seven  miles  from  Port  Pitt,  ascended  the  east  branch  fifteen 
miles  to  Shaningo,  and  twelve  miles  to  Pematuning,  thence 
westward  thirtj-two  miles  to  Mahoning  on  the  west  branch 
of  Beaver,  (probably  Youngstown ;)  thence  ten  miles  up 
said  branch  (Mahoning  Biver)  to  Salt  Lick  (near  the  junc- 
tion of  Meander  and  Mosquito  creeks  in  Weathersfield  town- 
ship, Trumbull  county ;)  thence  thirty-two  miles  to  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  (we  suppose,  just  south  of  Ravenna — the  name 
of  Portage  county  thus  derived,)  and  ten  miles  down  Cuyar 
hoga  to  Ottawatown,  (Cuyahoga  Falls.)  The  distance  from 
Fort  Pitt  by  the  above  route,  was  one  hundred  and  fifi:y-six 
miles. 

SnooND  BouTE,  W.  !N.  W.  was  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  nincty-onc  miles  to  Tiiscaroras,  (the 
junction  of  Sandy  and  Tuscaroras  Creeks  at  the  south  line 
of  Stark  county ;)  fifty  to  Mohikon  John's  Town  (Mohican 
township,  near  Jeromeville  or  Mohicanville  on  the  east  line 
of  Ashland  county ;)  forty-six  to  Junandat  or  Wyandot  Town 
(Castalia  or  the  source  of  Cold  creek  in  Erie  county;)  four 
to  Fort  Sandusky  (at  mouth  of  Cold  creek,  near  Venice  on 
Sandusky  Bay ;)  twenty-four  to  Junqueindundeh  (now  Fre- 
mont, on  Sandusky  River,  and  in  Sandusky  county.)  The 
distance  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Fort  Sandusky  was  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  miles;  to  Sandusky  River,  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles. 
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TiiiKD  Eou'rH,  W.  S.  W.,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  to  the  Forks  of  the  Muskingum,  (at  Coshocton ;) 
six  to  Bullet's  Town,  on  the  Muskmgnm,  (probably  in  Virginia 
township ;)  ten  to  Waukatamike,  (near  Dresden,  Muskingum 
county,  we  will  suppose;)  twenty-seven  to  King  Beaver's 
Town,  near  the  sources  of  the  HoekhockJng,  (see  above  for 
the  probabilities  whether  this  was  the  ^te  of  Lancaster,  Fair- 
field county ;)  forty  to  the  lower  Shawanese  town,  on  the 
river  Scioto,  (Circleville,  we  presume,  but  the  route  must 
have  been  circuitoua ;)  twenty  to  Salt  Lick  Town,  near  the 
sources  of  Scioto,  (this  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  on 
Hutchins'  map,  a  small  pond,  situated  the  proper  distance 
to  the  northeast,  is  written  "  Source,"  and  seems  to  be  the 
point  designated ;)  thence  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  north- 
oBst  to  Fort  Miamis  (now  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  the  Mau- 
mee  River) — the  distance  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Fort  Miamis 
being  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

Fourth  Soutb,  down  toe  Ohio,  was  twenty-seven  miles 
to  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  twelve  to  Little  Beaver ;  ten  to 
Yellow  Creek ;  eighteen  to  Two  Creeks  (juat  below  Wells- 
burg,  on  Virginia  side;)  six  to  Wheeling ;  twelve  to  Pipe 
Hill  (near  Pipe  Creek,  quite  likely  ;)  thirty  to  Long  Beach 
(probably  opposite  the  township  of  Grandview,  in  Washing- 
ton county,  where  the  Ohio  River  is  without  a  bend  for  a 
considerable  distance;)  eighteen  to  foot  of  Bea-ch  (near 
Newport ;)  thirty  to  mouth  of  Muskingum  ;  twelve  to  Little 
Kanawha  Biver ;  thirteen  to  mouth  of  Hockhocfcing  River; 
forty  to  mouth  of  Letort's  creek  (opposite  Letart  township, 
Meigs  county ;)  thirty-three  to  Kiskeminetas  (an  Indian  vil- 
lage, otherwise  called  "  Old  Town,"  on  the  Ohio  bank,  perhaps 
in  Cheshire  township,  Gallia  county ;)  eight  to  mouth  of  Big 
Kenawha  or  New  River ;  forty  to  mouth  of  Big  Sandy ;  forty 
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to  Scioto  EJver ;  thirty  to  Big  Salt  Lick  Eiver  (Eruah  creek, 
in  Adams  county  ?)  twenty  to  an  island  (opposite  Mauchester, 
in  Adams  county ;)  fifty-five  to  mouth  of  Lifctls  Miami ; 
thirty  to  Big  Miami  or  Rocky  River,  (no  stoppage  at  Cincin- 
nati, as  now;)  twenty  to  Big  Bones,  ("so  called  from  the 
bones  of  an  elephant  found  there ;")  fiftj-five  to  Kentucky 
River  ;  fifty  to  Falls  of  Ohio ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  to 
Waliash  River ;  sixty  to  Cherokee  (Tennessee)  River,  and 
forty  to  Mississippi.  Total,  from  Fort  Pitt,  eight  hundred 
and  forty. 
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SUBMISSION  AND  EATE  OF  PONTIAC. 

In  the  spring  of  1765,  late  in  Api'il,  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  seated  in  eouneil  at  German  Flats,  far  in  the  interior  of 
New  York,  and  around  him  gathered  the  representatives  of 
all  the  Western  tribes.  What  the  armies  of  1764  had 
accomplished  on  the  waters  of  Muskingum  and  Sanduaky, 
was  then  consummated  hy  the  negotiations  of  the  sagacious 
superintendent.  At  this  meeting,  two  proposiiions  were 
made ;  Dne  to  fix  some  boundary  line,  west  of  which  the  Euro- 
peans should  not  go;  and  the  savages  named  as  this  line,  the 
Ohio  or  Alleghany  and  Susquehannah ;  but  no  definite  agree- 
ment was  made,  Johnson  not  being  empowered  to  act.  The 
other  proposal  was,  that  the  Indians  should  grant  to  the  tra^ 
ders  who  had  suffered  in  1763,  a  tract  of  land  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  injuries  then  done  them,  and  this  the  Indians 
agreed  to  do. 

With  the  returning  deputies  of  Senecas,  Shawanese  and 
Delawares,  George  Oroghan,  Sir  William  Johnson's  sub- 
commissioner,  embarked  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1765,  intending  to  visit  the  Wabash  and  IlHnois,  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  French  who  inhabited  their  valleys,  and 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Pontlac  and  his  Ottawa  and  Miami 
adherents,  whose  submission  was  yet  withheld,^  His  voy- 
age down  the  Ohio  in  two  batteaux  was  not  eventful — the 
Journal  affording  a  panorama  of  "rich  and  fertile  bottoms;" 

1)  See  Crogliaii's  JouraEl  !ii  Craig's  Olden  Time,  vut.  1,  p.  403. 
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liilla  now  withdrawn  beyond  these  hottoms,  and  anon  "  pinch- 
ing close  on  the  river,"  and  "islands  mostly  lying  high  out 
of  the  water,"  About  a  milo  below  Big  Beaver  creek,  a 
deserted  Delaware  town,  "buUt  for  that  nation  by  the 
French  in  1756,"  was  noticed — some  of  the  stoac  chimneys 
yet  remaining  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  About  two 
miles  below  where  Steubenville  stands,  still  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  Ohio,  and  neaj-  the  mouth  of  Indian  Cross  creek, 
they  passed  a  yeneea  village,  the  chief  of  which  joined  the 
party.  This  place  is  usually  designated  Mingo  Town,  and 
although  most  of  the  Indians  might  have  been  Senecas,  yet 
douhtlees  many  from  the  other  New  York  tribes  were  among 
ite  inhabitants.     Here  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Logan. 

Croghan,  on  the  19th  of  May,  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  Conhowa  Kiver,  and  "here"  he  says  "bufialoes, 
bears,  tui'keys,  with  all  other  land  of  wild  game,  are 
extremely  plenty."  Five  days  from  Pittsburgh,  lie  came  to 
the  "mouth  of  Hochocen  or  Bottle  Eiver,"  passing  within 
twenty  miiea  above  "  five  very  fine  islands ;  the  country 
being  rich  and  level,  with  high  steep  banks  to  the  rivers." 
Prom  this  place,  an  Indian  runner  was  despatched  to  the 
Plains  of  Scioto,  with  a  letter  to  the  Preneh  traders  from  the 
Illinois  residing  there  with  the  Shawanese,  requiring  them 
to  join  him  at  the  mouth  of  Scioto,  that  they  might  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  be  properly  licensed 
to  trade,  and  also  accompany  Croghan  to  the  Ereneh  settle- 
ments on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois. 

Thirty  miles  below  Hockhocldng,  an  encampment  was 
made  at  Big  Bend,  now  within  Meigs  county.  Here  was 
such  abundance  of  buffalo,  bears,  deer,  and  al!  sorts  of  game, 
that  the  pai-ty  killed  whatever  was  needed  "  out  of  the  boats ; " 
and  still  a  countiy  fine  and  level,  with  high  banks,  and  an 
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abundance  of  creeks  falling  into  the  Ohio.  They  pa^ed  "  a 
place  called  Alom  Hill,  from  the  great  quantity  of  tiiat 
mineral  found  there  by  the  Indians."  Discovering  some 
Cherokees  near  their  encampment  on  the  evening  of  the  22d, 
a  good  guai'd  was  kept  the  first  part  of  the  night,  but  noth- 
ing more  was  seen  of  them. 

At  the  mouth  of  Scioto  the  journalist  was  enraptured. 
"  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto,"  he  writes,  "  for  avast 
distance  up  the  country,  is  prodigious  rich,  the  bottoms  very 
■wide,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  many  of  them  aa-e  flooded, 
so  that  the  river  appeal's  to  be  two  or  three  miles  wide- 
Bears,  deer,  turkeys,  and  most  sorts  of  wild  game,  are  very 
plenty  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  Ohio,  just  below 
the  moath  of  Scioto,  on  a  high  bank,  near  forty  feet,  formerly 
stood  the  Shawanese  town,  called  the  Loviev  Town,  which 
was  all  carried  away,  except  three  or  four  houses,  by  a  great 
flood  in  the  Scioto.  I  was  in  the  town  at  the  time  ;  though 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  were  so  high,  the  water  was  nine  feet 
on  the  top,  which  obliged  the  whole  town  to  take  to  their 
canoes  and  move  with  their  eifects  to  the  hills.  The  Shaw- 
anese afterwai'ds  built  their  town  on  the  opposite  ade  of  the 
river,  which,  during  the  French  war  they  abandoned  for  fear 
of  the  Virginians,  and  removed  to  the  plains  on  Scioto.  *  * 
In  general,  all  the  lands  on  the  Scioto  River,  as  well  as  the 
bottoms  on  Ohio,  are  too  rich  for  anything  but  hemp,  flas, 
or  Indian  corn." 

During  the  next  three  days,  which  were  passed  in  camp 
at  Scioto,  the  French  traders  arrived  from  the  Shawanese 
towns,  and  on  the  28th  tJie  party  proceeded.  The  river 
being  wider  and  deeper,  with  no  islands,  they  "  drove  all 
ni^t."  On  the  30th,  the  Great  Maini  was  passed,  and 
about  forty  miles  below,  they  "  arrived  at  the  place  where 
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the  elephant's  bonea  are  found."  Under  date  of  May  31, 
Croghaji  writes :  "  Eai-ly  in  the  morning  we  went  to  the 
great  Lick,  where  these  hones  are  only  found,  about  four 
miles  from  the  river,  on  the  south-east  side.  In  our  way  we 
paeaed  through  a  fine  timbered  clear  wood;  we  came  into  a 
large  road  which  the  buffalos  liave  beaten,  spacious  enough 
for  two  wagons  to  go  abreast,  and  leading  straight  into  the 
Lick.  It  appears  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  these 
bones  lymg  five  or  six  feet  under  ground,  which  we  discovered 
in  the  banlc  at  the  edge  of  the  Lick.  We  found  here  two 
tusks  above  six  feet  long ;  we  carried  one,  with  some  other 
bones,  to  our  boats,  and  set  ofi".  This  day  we  proceeded 
down  tho  river  about  eighty  miles,  through  a  country  much 
the  same  as  already  described,  since  we  passed  fho  Scioto." 
Passing  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Five  Islands,  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  ia 
thus  described ;  "  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ouabache  wc  found  a 
breast-work  erected,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians. The  mouth  of  this  river  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  in  its  course  runs  through  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  worid,  the  lands  being  exceedingly  rich  and  well- 
watered  ;  here  hemp  might  be  raised  in  immense  (Quantities. 
All  the  bottoms,  and  almost  the  whole  country  abounds  with 
great  plenty  of  the  white  and  rod  mulberry  tree.  These  trees 
are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  in  all  places  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  and  the  Ouabache  ;  the  soil  of  the  latter 
affords  this  tree  in  plenty  as  far  as  Ouieatanon,  and  some 
few  on  the  Miami  Hiver.  Several  large  fine  islands  lie  in  the 
Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ouabache,  the  banks  of  which 
are  high,  and  consequently  free  from  inundations  ;  hence  we 
proceeded  down  the  river  about  six  miles  to  encamp,  as  I 
judged  some  Indians  were  sent  to  waylay  oa,  and  eame  to  a 
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place  called  the  Old  Shawnese  Village,  some  of  that  niitioii 
having  foroierly  lived  there." 

Letters  were  sent  on  the  following  day  to  Lord  Fraaer,  an 
English  officer  on  the  Illinois,  and  t«  Monsieur  St.  Ange,  the 
French  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres,  and  some  speeches  to 
the  Indians  there,  informing  them  of  the  lato  peace,  and  that 
Croghan  was  coming  to  conclude  matters  with  them.  All 
these  plans  were  interrupted,  however,  on  the  8th  of  June. 
At  day  break,  the  English  and  their  allies  were  attacked  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  consisting  of  eighty  warriors  of  the  Kicka- 
poos  and  Musquattimes,  who  killed  two  of  the  whites  and 
three  Indians,  wounding  Croghan  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
party,  except  two  whites  and  one  Indian.  The  survivors 
were  made  prisoners  and  plundered.  In  answer  to  the 
remonstrance  of  a  Shawanese  deputy,  who  was  shot  through 
the  thigh,  the  marauders  confessed  that  their  "  fathers,  the 
French,  had  spirited  them  up,  telling  them  that  the  Indians 
were  coming  with  a  body  of  southern  Indians  to  take  their 
country  from  them  and  enslave  them ;  that  it  was  this  that 
induced  them  to  commit  the  outrage." 

Seven  days'  travel,  at  first  through  heavy  woods,  but  prin- 
cipally " prodigious  rich  bottoms,"  clear  woods  and  "some 
large  meadows,  where  no  trees  for  several  miles  together  are 
to  be  seen,  but  with  buffelos,  deer  and  bears  in  plenty," 
brought  captives  and  captors  to  Port  Vincent,  (now  Vincen- 
nes,)  which  is  described  as  a  village  of  eighty  or  ninety 
French  families,  settled  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Wabash,  and 
the  inhabitants,  as  "  an  idle,  lasy  people,  or  parcel  of  rene- 
gades from  Canada,"  who  secretly  exulted  at  the  misfortunes 
of  the  English,  and  fell  to  bartermg  trifles  for  the  valuables 
of  which  the  prisoners  had  been  plundered — ten  of  Croghan's 
half  Johannes,  which  a  savage  hadappi-opriated,  bemg  extorted 
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for  a  pound  of  vermillion.  Two  hundred  and  ten  imlos  from 
Port  Vincent,  they  came  to  Ouicatanon,  (now  Lafayette,) 
where  fourteen  French  families  hved  in  the  fort,  wbich  stood 
north  of  the  river.  A  glowing  description  is  given  of  the 
"spacious  and  beautiful  meadows,"  with  their  growth  of  " fine 
wild  grass,  and  wild  hemp  ten  or  twelve  feet  high." 

On  the  25tli  of  July,  "  after  setting  all  mattera  happily 
with  the  natives,"  as  Croghan  indefinitely  saya,  he  started 
for  the  Miamis,  and  on  the  first  of  August  was  received  with 
distinction  at  a  Twightwee  or  Miami  village,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  St.  Josephs  Ejver,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Miami,  now  Maumee.  At  this  village, 
consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  Indian  cabins  and  nine  or  ten 
French  Houses,  the  English  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  savages, 
some  English  prisoners  surrendered,  and  peace  established. 
Among  these  Indians  Pontiac  bad  taken  refuge,  but  lus  mood 
was  now  submissive.  The  Indian  chief  and  the  English  com- 
missioner smoked  the  calumet  togetherand  interchanged  belts 
of  peace.  "He  would  no  longer,"  Pontiac  said,  "stand  in 
the  path  of  the  English.  Yet  they  must  not  imagine  that  in 
taking  possession  of  the  French  forte  they  gained  any  right 
to  the  country ;  for  the  French  had  never  bought  the  land, 
and  lived  upon  it  by  sufferajice  only."  The  impression  upon 
Croghan  by  this  interview  with  the  Ottawa  chief  is  thus  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson :  "  Pontia«  is  a  shrewd,  sen- 
sible Indian,  of  few  words,  and  commands  more  respect 
among  his  own  nation  than  any  Indian  I  ever  saw." 

The  scene  of  this  interview  was  not  far  from  Fort  Miamis, 
which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  junction  of  the  St.  Josephs 
and  the  Maumee,  and  was  then  "  somewhat  ruinous,"  and  we 
presume  was  without  a  garrison. 

Folloived  by  Pontiac  and  other  chiefs,  Croghan  descended 
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the  Miami  River  in  a  canoe.  The  banka  wero  high  and  the 
country  overgroivn  with  lofty  timber  of  various  kinds— the 
land  level  and  the  woods  clear.  "  About  ninety  miles  from 
the  Miamis  or  Twightwee,"  quoting  again  from  the  Journal, 
"  we  came  to  where  a  large  river  that  heads  in  a  large  lick, 
falls  into  the  Miami  River ;  this  they  call  the  Forks  (Auglaise 
at  Defiance.)  The  Ottawas  claim  this  country,  and  hunt 
here,  where  game  is  very  plenty.  From  hence  we  proceeded 
to  the  Ottawa  village.  This  nation  formerly  lived  at  Detroit, 
but  is  now  settled  here  on  aeeount  of  the  richness  of  the 
country,  where  game  is  always  to  be  found  in  plenty.  Here 
we  were  obliged  to  get  out  of  our  canoes  and  drag  them 
eighteen  miles,  on  account  of  the  rifts  which  interrupt  the 
navigation,  (the  rapids  at  Providence,  between  Lucas  and 
Henry  counties,  undoubtedly.)  At  the  end  of  these  rifts 
wo  came  to  a  village  of  Wyandots,  who  received  us  very 
kindly,  and  from  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  where  it  falls  into  Lake  Erie." 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Croghan  arrived  at  Detroit,  We 
shall  further  digress  by  repeating  his  account  of  that  position: 
"  Fort  Detroit  is  a  large  stockade,  inclosing  about  80  houses, 
and  stands  close  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  on  a  high  bank ; 
commands  a  very  pleasant  prospect  for  nine  miles  above  and 
nine  miles  below  the  fort ;  the  country  is  thickly  settled  with 
the  French,  their  plantations  are  generally  laid  out  about  three 
or  four  acres  in  breadth  on  the  river,  and  about  eighty  in 
depth ;  the  soil  good,  producing  plenty  of  grain.  All  the 
people  here  are  generally  poor  wretches,  and  consist  of 
three  or  four  hundred  French  families,  a  lazy,  idle  people, 
depending  chiefly  on  the  savages  for  subsistence;  though 
the  land,  with  little  labor,  produces  plenty  of  grain,  they 
scarcely  raise  as  much  as  will  supply  their  wants,  in  imita- 
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tion  of  the  Indians,  whose  manners  and  eustoma  they  have 
entirely  adopted  and  cannot  subsist  without  them.  The 
men,  women  and  children  speak  the  Indian  tongue  perfectly 
well.  In  the  last  Indian  war,  the  most  part  of  the  French 
were  concerned  in  it,  (althougli  the  whole  =!ettlement  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty;)  they 
have,  therefore,  great  reason  to  he  thankful  to  the  English 
clemency  in  not  hringing  them  to  deserved  punishment. 
Before  the  Indian  war,  there  resided  three  nations  of  Indiana 
at  this  place ;  the  Piitawatimes,  whose  village  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  about  one  mile  below  the  fort ;  the 
Ofctawas,  on  the  east  side,  about  thi'ce  miles  above  the  fort, 
and  the  Wyandots,  whose  village  lays  on  the  east  side,  about 
two  miles  below  the  fort.  The  former  two  nations  have 
removed  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  latter  still 
remain  where  they  were,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  good 
sense  and  hospitality.  They  have  a  particular  attachment 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  the  French,  by  their  priesiB, 
having  taken  uncommon  pains  to  instruct  them." 

On  the  27th,  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  Ottawas  and 
the  other  tribes  of  Detroit  and  Sandusky,  when  Croghan, 
with  much  flourish  of  Indian  rhetoric,  addressed  them  as 
follows : 

"  Children,  we  ai-e  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  here  pres- 
ent at  your  ancient  cmincil-fire,  which  has  been  neglected 
for  some  time  past ;  since  the  high  winds  have  blown  and 
raised  heavy  clouds  over  your  country.  I  now,  by  this  belt, 
rekindle  your  ancient  fire  and  throw  dry  wood  upon  it,  that 
the  blaze  may  ascend  to  heaven,  so  that  all  nations  may  see 
it,  and  know  that  you  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity  with  your 
fathers,  the  English, 

"By  this  belt  I  disperse  all  the  black  clouds  from  over 
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jour  heads,  that  the  sun  may  shine  cleai'  on  your  women  and 
children,  that  those  unhorii  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
general  peace,  now  so  happily  settled  between  your  fathers, 
the  English,  and  you,  and  all  your  younger  brethren  to  the 
sun-setting. 

"  Children,  by  this  belt  I  gather  up  aJl  the  bones  of  your 
deceased  friends,  and  bury  them  deep  in  the  ground,  that 
the  buds  and  sweet  flowers  of  the  earth  may  grow  over  them, 
that  we  may  not  see  them  any  more. 

"  Children,  with  this  belt  I  take  the  hatehet  out  of  your 
hands,  and  pluck  up  a  large  tree,  and  bury  it  deep,  so  that 
it  may  never  be  found  any  more  ;  and  I  plant  the  tree  of 
peace,  which  ail  our  children  may  sit  under  and  smoke  in 
peace  with  their  fathers. 

"  Children,  wc  have  made  a  road  from  the  sunrising  to  the 
Bunsettmg.  I  desire  that  you  will  preserve  that  road  good 
and  pleasant  to  travel  upon,  that  we  may  all  share  the 
blessings  of  this  happy  union." 

On  the  following  day  Pontiao  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  several 
nations  assembled  at  the  council : 

"Father,  we  have  all  smoked  out  of  this  pipe  of  peace. 
It  is  your  children's  pipe,  and  as  the  war  is  all  over,  and  the 
Grreat  Spirit  and  Giver  of  Light,  who  has  made  the  earth 
and  everything  therein,  has  brought  us  all  together  this  day 
for  our  mutual  good,  to  promote  the  good  works  of  peace,  I 
declare  to  all  nations,  that  I  have  settled  my  peace  with  you 
before  I  came  here,  and  now  deliver  my  pipe  to  be  sent  to 
Su-  Wm.  Johnson,  that  he  may  know  I  have  made  peace, 
and  taken  the  king  of  England  for  my  father  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  nations  now  assembled,  and  whenever  any  of  those 
nations  go  to  visit  him,  they  may  smoke  out  of  it  with  him 
in  peace.     Fathers,  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  Ughting  up 
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our  old  council  fire  for  'us,  and  dearing  us  to  return  ix>  it ; 
but  we  are  now  settled  on  the  Miami  Eiver,  [Miami  of  the 
lakes  or  Maumee]  not  far  from  henee ;  whenever  you  want 
us  you  will  find  us  there  ready  to  wait  on  yon.  The  reason 
why  I  chooae  to  stay  where  we  arc  now  settled,  is,  that  we 
love  liquor,  and  to  be  so  near  this  as  we  formerly  lived,  our 
people  would  ho  always  drunk,  which  might  occasion  some 
quarrels  between  tlic  soldiei-s  and  our  people.  This,  father, 
is  all  the  reason  I  have  for  not  returning  to  our  old  settle- 
ments ;  and  where  we  live  is  so  nigh  this  place,  that  when 
we  want  to  drink  we  cau  easily  come  for  it.  [Gave  a  large 
belt  with  wampum  tied  to  it.] 

"Father,  be  strong  and  take  pity  on  us,  your  children,  as 
our  former  father  did.  It  is  just  the  hunting  season  of  your 
children.  Our  fathers,  the  French,  formerly  used  to  credit 
his  children  for  powder  and  lead  to  hunt  with.  I  request, 
in  behalf  of  all  the  nations  present,  that  you  will  speak  to 
the  traders  now  here  to  do  the  same.  My  father,  once  more 
I  request  that  you  tell  your  traders  to  give  your  children 
credit  for  a  little  powder  and  lead,  as  the  support  of  our 
families  depends  upon  it.  We  have  told  you  where  we  live, 
not  far  from  here,  that  whenever  you  want  ub,  and  let  us 
know,  we  will  come  directly  to  you.      [A  belt.] 

"  Father,  you  have  stopped  up  the  rum  barrel,  when  wo 
came  here,  until  the  business  of  this  meeting  was  over.  As 
it  is  now  finished,  we  request  you  may  open  the  barrel,  that 
your  children  may  drink  and  be  merry." 

A  year  afterwards,  Pontiac  visited  Sir  "William  Johnson 
at  Oswego,  where  was  held,  on  the  23d  of  July,  another 
Congi'eas  of  OttawSs,  Pottawattamies,  Hurons  and  Chippe- 
was,  with  ceremonials  and  results  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
council  at  Detroit. 
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Ihenoeforll,  „  h„o  o„lj  vague  memorialB  of  Pontiac. 
Atatthe  year  1769,  when  „„re  thm.  ™„.l   diatrust  pre- 
vaded  among  the  saTagoB,  the  Eoghsh  traders  on  the  Ilhnois 
were  d,st„rbed  by  the  appearance  of  P„„tiac  on  a  visit  to 
the  Frenoh  garrison  and  village  on  the  present  site  of  St. 
J^ms.     St.  Ange,  then  in  com.nand  of  that  post,  ™  highly 
esteemed  by  Pontiao,  and  a  citi.en  of  St.  Lonis,  Pierre 
Chonteau,   who   lived  to  a  great  age,  was  aeenstomed  to 
desonbe  the  appearanee  of  the  distingnlBhed  ehief  on  that 
occaaron      He  wore  the  full  uniform  of  a  Preneh  officer,  the 
gift  of  Marqms  of  Montcalm  toward  the  close  of  the  French 
war.     He  remained  at  St.  Lonis  for  two  or  three  days, 
when,  h«mg  that  a  large  nnmber  of  Indians  wore  aascm- 
Med  at  Oahokia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  that 
some  d^hng  bent  or  other  social  gathering  was  in  progress, 
he  Hd  St.  Ange  that  ho  wonld  cross  over  to  sec  what  was 
going   forward.      St.  Ange   endeavored  to   dissuade   him, 
remmdmg  tim  of  the  little  friendship  that  existed  between 
Imn  and  the  British.     Pontiae's  answer  was,  "  Captain,  I  am 
a  man  ]     I  know  how  to  Bght.     I  have  always  fought  openly. 
They  wdl  not  murder  mo;  and  if  any  one  attacks  me  as  a 
brave  ,nan,  I  an,  his  match."     He  went  off,  wa»  feasted, 
drank  deeply,  and,  when  the  carousal  was  over,  strode  down 
the  vdlage  to  the  adjacent  woods,  whore  ho  was  heard  to 
»mg  the  medrcme  songs,  in  whose  magic  power  ho  frusted  as 
Ihe  warrant  of  sneoeM  in  all  his  undertakings.     In  the  meaa- 
whrlo,  m  English  trader,  named  Williamson,  bribed  a  Kas- 
kaskra  Indian  with  a  barrel  of  rum,  and  the  promise  of  a 
greater  reward,  if  he  would  succeed  in  killing  Pontiao     The 
•ssassm  stole  near  Pontiao,  in  the  forest,  and  watobing  his 
moment,  ghdod  behind  him,  and  buried  a  tomahawk  in  his 
braui. 
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Thia  murder  roused  the  vengeance  of  all  the  tribes  friendly 
to  Pontiac,  and  the  Illinois  were  nearly  exterminated  in  the 
retributive  war  which  was  waged  against  them. 

Pontiac  was  buried  hy  his  friends,  the  French  officers  and 
residents,  with  warlike  honors,  near  the  fort  at  St.  Louis. 
"  For  a  mausoleum,"  says  his  accomplished  biographer,  "  a 
city  has  risen  above  the  forest  hero  ;  and  the  race  whom  he 
hated  with  such  burning  rancor,  trample  with  unceasing  foot^ 
steps  over  his  forgotten  grave." 
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The  English  government,  ae  we  have  seen,  never  tailed  to 
assert  the  right  of  the  New  York  tribea  to  treat  the  Ohio  valley 
as  their  conquest,  and  before  the  eeasion  by  France  in  1763, 
the  English  cMm  of  sovereignty  rested  chiefly  upon  a  series 
of  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  in  1684,  in 
1701,  and  especiaUy  on  the  14th  of  Beptemherj  1726,  by 
which  their  lands  were  conveyed  to  England,  in  trust,  "  to  be 
protected  and  defended  bj  his  majesty,  to  and  for  the  use  of 
the  grantors  and  thdr  hdrs." 

At  Lancaster,  in  1744,  however,  it  was  sought  to  obtain  a 
different  and  far  more  important  concession  from  these  Indians. 
Deputies  from  Pennsylvania,  Vir^nia  and  Maryland  met  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  after  a  scene  of  debauchery  in 
the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  its  Enghsh  instigators,  the 
Indians  were  persuaded  to  give  a  deed  "recognizmg  the 
King's  right  to  all  lands  that  are,  or  hy  his  Majesty's  appoint- 
ment shall  he,  within  the  colony  of  Virginia." 

Here  was  a  claim  to  an  indefinite  extent  of  tho  Ohio 
valley  by  purchase,  but  it  was  very  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
Ohio  Indians — to  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  especially, 
whose  villages  were  within  the  nominal  limits  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  and  who  indignantly  denied  any  proprietary  right 
in  the  Indians  of  New  York. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  imsubstantial  basis  rested  the  grant 
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of  1748  to  the  Ohio  Company  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres, 
to  be  principally  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River, 
between  the  Monongahela  and  Kenhawa  Rivers.  The  ex- 
ploration of  Gist,  in  1750-1,  and  the  mere  designation  of  a 
road  to  the  Monongahela  eeem  to  have  been  the  only  effective 
steps  towards  a  realization  of  this  design. 

The  Virginians  were  very  sensible  that  some  form  of  assent 
by  the  Ohio  Indians  was  indispensable,  (xreat  efforts  were 
therefore  made  to  procure  it,  and  at  length  representatives 
of  the  western  tribes  were  assembled  at  Logstown,  seventeen 
miles  below  Pittsburgh,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1752. 

This  was  a  favorable  moment  for  the  designs  of  the  English 
colonists,  since  the  savages,  even  to  the  remote  Twightwees, 
were  then  inimical  to  the  French  and  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  English,  bat  the  Virginia  eommj^ioners,  Messrs. 
Fry,  Lomax  and  Patton,  had  no  easy  task.  They  produced 
the  Lancaster  Treaty,  and  insisted  upon  the  right  of  the 
crown,  under  its  grant,  to  sell  the  western  lands  ;  but  "  No," 
the  chiefs  s^d,  "  they  had  not  heard  of  any  sale  west  of  the 
warriors'  road,  which  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  ridge." 
The  commissioners  then  offered  goods  for  a  ratification  of  the 
Lancaster  treaty ;  spuke  of  the  proposed  settlement  by  the 
Ohio  Company ;  and  used  all  their  persuasions  to  secure  the 
land  wanted.  Upon  the  11th  of  June,  the  Indians  repUed. 
They  recognized  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  it,  but  denied  tliat  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  western  lands  being  conveyed  to  tho  Eng- 
lish by  said  deed ;  and  declined,  upon  the  whole,  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  1744.  They  were  willing  to 
give  specifd  pei-raisaon  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio, 
"  as  the  French  have  ahready  struck  the  Twigtwees,"  but  the 
VirginiaM  wanted  much  more,  and  finally,  by  the  influence 
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of  Montour,  the  interpreter,  who  was  probably  bribed,  the 
Indians  united,  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  signing  a  deed  con- 
firming tha  Lancaster  treaty  in  its  full  extent,  and  consenting 
to  '  aettleme  t  so  theiat  of  the  Oh'o 

The  1  ssat  sfact  on  of  the  Oh  o  swiges  iv  th  the  procee  I 
n  =1  li  Lo^  to-nn  s  ve  y  apparent  from  tl  fact  tlat 
Septembe  175S  Will  an  Fa  fax  met  the  r  1  p  t  ea  it 
W  n  I  este  "V  ir^  n  t  wl  e  e  he  conclude  1 1  tre-ity  tl  the 
1  art  eulars  of  wh  el  e  we  nac  i  a  nte  I  but  on  1  ch  t  is 
stated  as  in  e  io  ement  that  A  laditotlnelt  nt  o 
totJ  ethril  T  ncast  r  o  Lcj  t  tr  atj  asidcon 
mentary  npon  the     o  lea  taken  to  obta     those  gri  ts 

All  atten  pts  to  seen  e  y  pr  ct  cil  results  from  tl  ose 
t  eat  es  -n  e  e  ]  0  tpone  1  by  the  outbreak  ind  cont  nuinee  of 
1 0  1 1 1  es  anl  t  was  not  unt  I  after  the  jic  ficitioi  of  17b5 
tl  at  the  oeeujat  on  of  the  lands  e  t  of  the  Alle  1  an  a 
other  se  tU  by  the  Inl  an  b  a^  tate  In  y  co  d 
abl     le„    0 

The  royal  j  o  Ian  ton  f  0  t  her  1  o  ej,lc-s 
1  a  e  not  fo  g  tten  f  I  le  U  j  ate  settle  ent  pur  1  ase 
of  h  da  ye  ti  f  the  AUegl  in  e  b  t  as  soon  as  \  eie  wa 
e  tored  ly  tl  e  tr  ity  of  Ge  min  Flit  settle  s  c  o  se  1  tl  e 
0  nt  ns  an  1  took  po?  e  o  of  lands  n  Western  V  gin  a 
mi  along  the  Mono  „  heh      T!  e  I  1     s  r  n  on  t  ated— 

the  authonties  issued  proclan  it  ons     irn       off  nt  u  le   

o  lers  ve  e  f  wi  ded  by  (:ren  Gage  t  the  ga  n  of  Fo  t 
P  tt  t  dislodge  the  settlers  it  Redstone  b  t  ill  -nas  eftec 
tual  ihe  idvent«rous  sp  r  ts  of  the  f  ont  e  ore  ot  il  ne 
n  the  de  ^ns  upon  tie  vllerness  The  oUOho  Torn 
pany  sought  a  j  eifeet  o  of  tl  e  r  g  ant— the  V  gin  a  yolun 
tee  s  o!  17^4  i;I  o  h  lei  ated  nder  a  p  ocl  mat  oi  offer  ng 
1 1  e  il  bou  t  ea     f  lands     vo  <.   also  clamoro  a— uid  y  dual 
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grants  wei-e  urged — Sir  William  Johnson  was  ambitious  of 
being  the  governor  of  an  armed  colony  south  of  the  Ohio, 
upon  the  model  proposed  by  Pranklin  in  1754,  and  the  plan 
of  another  company,  led  by  GiTiomas  Walpole,  a  London 
banker  of  eminence,  was  submitted  to  the  English  ministry. 
Notwithstanding  such  a  fever  of  land  speculation,  it  was 
still  felt,  that  a  hotter  muniment  of  title  was  requisite,  than 
the  obsolete  pretensions  of  Lancaster  and  Logstown,  and 
Gen.  Gage  having  represented  very  emphatically  the  grow- 
ing irritation  of  the  Indians,  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
instructed  to  negotiate  anotlier  treaty.  Notice  was  given  to 
the  various  colonial  governments,  to  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Delawares,  and  the  Shawanese,  and  a  Congress  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  New  York. 
It  assembled  on  the  24th  of  October,  1768,  and  was  atten- 
ded by  representatives  from  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania;  by  Sir  William  and  his  deputies;  by  the 
agents  of  those  traders  who  had  suffered  in  the  war  of  1763 ; 
and  by  deputies  from  all  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Deiawares, 
and  the  Shawanese.  The  first  point  to  be  settled,  was  the 
boundary  line,  which  was  to  determine  the  Indian  lands  of 
the  west  from  that  time  forward ;  and  this  line  the  Indians, 
upon  the  1st  of  November,  stated  should  be^n  on  the  Ohio, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  (or  Tennessee)  River ;  thence 
go  up  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  to  Kittaning:  thence  across 
to  the  Susquehannah,  &c.;  whereby  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany,  to  which  the  Six  Nations  had 
any  claim,  was  transferred  to  the  British.  One  deed,  for  a 
part  of  this  land,  was  made  on  the  3d  of  November,  to  Will- 
iam Trent,  attorney  for  twenty-two  traders,  whose  goods 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1763.  The  tract  con- 
veyed by  thia,  was  between  the  Kenhawa  and  Monongaheia, 
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and  was  by  the  traders  named  Indiana.  Two  dajs  after- 
wards, a  deed  for  the  remaining  western  lands  was  made  to 
the  King,  and  the  price  agreed  on,  paid  down.  Tliere  wei-e 
also  given  two  deeda  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  one  to  Cro- 
ghan,  and  the  other  to  the  propnetariea  of  that  colony. 
These  deeds  were  made  upon  the  express  agreement,  that  no 
claim  showld  ever  be  baaed  upon  pi-evions  treaties,  those  of 
Lancaster,  Logstown,  &c.;  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  themselves,  their  alhes  and 
dependents,  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes  of  Ohio, 
and  others ;  but  the  Shawanese  and  Delaware  deputies  pres- 
ent, did  not  sign  them.* 

"Such,"  adds  Perkins,  "was  the  treaty  of  Stanwix, 
whereon  rests  the  title  by  purchase  to  Kentucky,  Western 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  better  foundation, 
perhaps,  than  that  ^ven  by  previous  treaties,  but  was  essen- 
tially worthless ;  for  the  lands  conveyed,  were  not  occupied 
or  hunted  on  hy  those  conveying  them.  In  truth,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  this  immense  gi-ant  was  obtained  hy  the  influ- 
ence of  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  order  that  the  new  colony, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  governor,  might  bo  founded  there. 
The  fact  that  such  an  extent  of  country  was  ceded  volunta- 
rily— not  after  a  war,  not  by  hard  persuasion,  but  at  once, 
and  willingly,— aatiafles  us  that  the  whole  affair  had  been 
previously  settled  with  the  Kew  York  savages,  and  that  the 
Ohio  Indians  had  no  voice  in  the  matter," 

The  efforts  to  organize  an  immense  land  company,  which 
should  include  the  old  Ohio  Company,  and  the  more  recent 
Walpole  scheme,  besides  recognizing  the  bounties  of  the  Vir- 
ginia volunteers,  were  apparently  successful  by  the  royal 
sanction  of  August  14,  1774,  hut  previously  there  were 
1)  Perkins'  WrilinRs,  vol,  ii.,  p.  232. 
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immense  private  appropriatioaa  of  the  region  soatli  of  tlie 
Ohio.  Prominent  among  those  interested  in  such  specula- 
tions, was  George  Washington.*^  His  impression  in  favor  of 
the  country  hstd  been  fully  confirmed  by  a  trip  down  the 
Ohio  in  1770,  his  jonraal  of  which  affords  a  ghmpse  of  that 
beautiful  stream,  similar  to  the  description  of  Croghan  five 
years  before.  Washington  was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  whose  death  at  the  stake  is  one  of  the  most 
appalling  traditions  of  the  west.  They  descended  the  river 
to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Great  Kenhawa,  ascending  that  stream 
fourteen  miles.  On  his  return^  after  describing  the  Seneca 
or  Mingo  Town,  which  we  have  already  identified  as  Logan's 
residence,  Washington  makes  the  following  significant  ob- 
servations: "The  Indians  who  reside  upon  the  Ohio,  the 
upper  parts  of  it  at  least,  are  composed  of  Shawanese,  Dela- 
wares,  and  some  of  the  Mingoes,  who,  getting  but  little  part 
of  the  consideration  that  was  ^ven  for  the  lands  eastward  of 
the  Ohio,  view  the  settlements  of  the  people  upon  this  river 
with  an  uneasy  and  jealous  eye,  and  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  they  must  be  compensated  for  their  right,  if  the  people 
settle  thereon,  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the  Six  Na^ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Virginia  and  else- 
where, are  exploring  and  marking  aJl  the  lands  that  are 
valuable,  not  only  on  the  Redstone  and  other  waters  on  the 
Monongahela,  but  along  the  Ohio,  as  low  as  the  Little  Ken- 
hawa ;  and  by  the  next  summer,  I  suppose  they  wilt  get  to 
the   Groat  Kenhawa  at   least."     Well  might   Washington 

2)  Spares  Woahwgion, ^ol  il  pp  34fi  7.  Ileliiid  patenlsfor32,373  acres 
— 9,lff7  on  tho  Ohio  botneentlieKenhawiis,witIiariver  front  of  131  miles 
— as,218  acres  on  Ihfl  Great  Kenliawa.wiUi  a  i-ivei' front  of  forty  miles.  Bo- 
sides  tliese  lands,  he  owned,  flfteen  raiies  below  Wiieeiing,  5S7  acres,  with 
a  ftbnt  of  two  and  a  lialf  miles.  He  considered  the  land  worth  S3.33  per 
i.,  264, 317. 
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make  this  prediction,  for  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
hawa,  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  bottom  above  the  junction  of 
the  rivers,  and  at  tlie  month  of  a  branch  on  the  east  aide 
(he)  marked  two  maples,  an  elm  and  hoop-iyood  tree,  aa  a 
comer  of  soldiers'  land,  intending  to  take  all  the  bottom  from 
(thence)  to  the  rapids  in  the  Great  Bend,  into  one  survey. 
(He)  also  marked  at  the  mouth  of  another  run  lower  down 
on  the  west  side,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  long  bottom,  an  ash 
and  hoop-wood  for  tho  beginning  of  another  of  the  soldiers' 
surveys  to  extend  up  so  as  to  include  all  tlio  bottom  in  a 
body  on  the  west  side."  Most  certainly,  Washington's  own 
example  was  on  the  most  liberal  scale  of  appropriation. 

As  early  as  1768,  the  Shawaneae  indicated  their  jealousy 
of  the  settlement  of  Kentucky — a  region  which,  though  often 
tho  theatre  of  desperate  conflicts  with  the  Cherokees  and 
Catawbaa,  whose  seats  were  further  south,  was  still  a  most 
desirable  range  for  hunting ;  and  they  complained  of  tho 
frequent  voyages  of  the  English  down  the  Ohio  Eiver.  At 
a  conference  with  the  Ohio  tribes,  held  by  George  Croghan, 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  May,  1T68,  Nymwha,  one  of  the  Shawanese 
chiefs,  who  submitted  so  reluctantly  to  the  army  of  Bouquet, 
&         r  11  11        W     1         dy  tt    g    1        th' 

«  V    f  tl  b  1     g        t    ti      f    1  h 

t         t     th  t       d  1  t  Id  ;        th  t   tl  t         f 

this  n  t      y  b  1      a      pi  I      1      th 

bliy       dd       tpyvgltthltkl       t 
I     3    y  d  whi  1         d  I       1        f  It 

*!      m    t    f   m       1  d  w  th  d  ffi  ulty     t         1  io 

f       d      (11  d    ^      1     tlyt    C    gh  ml     ky       pture  at 

the  mouth  of  tho  Wabash  in  1765.)  We  see  you  now 
about  making  batteaux,  and  we  make  no  doubt  you  intend 
going  down  the  river  again,  which  we  now  tell  you  is  disa-- 
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greeable  to  all  nations  of  Indians,  and  now  again  desire  you 
to  sit  still  at  tliia  placo. 

"  They  are  also  uneasy  to  soo  that  you  think  yourselves 
masters  of  this  country  bocausc  you  have  taken  it  from  tho 
IVench,  who,  you  know,  had  no  right  to  it,  as  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  ua  Indians.  We  often  hear  that  you  intend  to  fight 
■with  the  French  again ;  if  you  do,  we  desire  you  will  remove 
your  quarrel  out  of  the  country,  and  carry  it  over  the  great 
waters,  where  you  used  to  fight,  and  where  we  shall  neither 
see  or  know  any  thing  of  it." 

Still,  at  a  later  period  in  the  conference,  when  the  di^at- 
isfied  speaker  was  rebuked  by  the  Seneca  and  Delaware 
envoys,  these  bold  expressions  were  materially  modified,  and 
the  Shawanese  envoys  desired  Oroghaji  to  "  forget  what  they 
first  spoke  and  help  them  to  some  council  wampum,  as  they 
were  very  poor."  Subsequently,  as  each  year  increased 
the  European  occupation  of  Kentucky,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  increased  alienation  of  the  fierce  denizens  of  the 
Scioto. 

The  peaceful  Delawares  met  the  encroachments  upon  their 
hunting  grounds,  by  slowly  retiring  before  the  advancing 
column  of  emigration — concentrating  their  villages,  more  and 
more,  within  the  wilderness  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  it  was 
not  until  1774  that  the  smothered  flame  of  hostility,  which 
had  been  long  kindled  among  the  Shawanese,  burst  forth. 
The  wanton  murders  of  Logan's  family  immediately  leagued 
the  bands  of  Mingoes  or  Sonecas  with  their  neighbors  on  the 
Scioto,  in  the  work  of  vengeance.  But,  until  we  have 
recalled  some  events  hitherto  omitted,  we  shall  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  border  war  of  1774,  otherwise  called 
Dunmore's  war. 
S* 
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THE  MOEATIAK  MISSIOHS  ON  THE  MUSKIKGUM. 

The  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  American 
colonies,  namely,  from  1T64  to  1776,  was  not  particularly 
eventful  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio.  Sandusky  was  a 
blackened  ruin,  and  no  effort  was  made  hy  the  English  to 
extend  their  settlements  in  this  region  of  the  West.  The 
contest  between  the  speculators  and  settlers  from  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  on  one  sido,  and  the  Shawanese  and  Sen- 
ecas  on  the  other,  which  interrupted  the  peace  of  the  Ohio 
valley  in  1774,  was  confined  to  tho  western  districts  of  those 
colonies,  including  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  within 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  Wyandots  and  Ottawas  were 
at  that  time  too  far  removed  from  tho  scene  of  action,  and 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  English  garrison  at 
Detroit,  to  break  the  truce  concluded  by  Pontiac  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1765. 

The  progress  of  English  emigration,  like  the  French  col- 
onization, seemed  to  avoid  Ohio.  There  were  settlements 
on  the  Wabash,  sooner  than  on  the  Scioto  or  the  Miamis— a 
circumstance  attributable,  perhaps,  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  contrast  in  number  and  force  of  tho  Del- 
awarea,  Wyandots,  and  Shawaneso  of  Ohio  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Illinois,  whose  power  had  been  broken,  and  their  towns 
desolated  in  revenge  for  the  assassination  of  Pontiac.     Then 

the  open  prairies  may  have  been  more  attractive  than  the 
ftsai 
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heavy  forests,  which  usually  intercepted  the  sun  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  Traders  of  course,  found  their 
way  along  the  late  and  river  coasts,  but  no  stockades  were 
founded,  no  efforts  made  by  associations  or  individuals  to 
secure  proprietary  rights  on  the  northern  border  of  the  OHo 
River. 

It  was  a  sentiment  of  religious  devotion,  which  first  ven- 
tured within  the  existing  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  has 
invested  its  first  permanent  settlement  with  an  interest, 
similar  to  the  Puritan  advent  in  New  England,  and  the 
Canadian  missions  of  the  Jesmts.  If  the  first  European 
settlement  was  by  the  French,  when  they  established  a  fort 
at  Sandusky  in  1760,  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  that  locality 
was  abandoned  by  the  English  after  the  massacre  and  con- 
flagration of  1763,  and  it  was  reserved  for  a  few  German 
missionaries  to  establish  a  permanent  colony  on  the  Mus- 
kingum. Of  course  we  refer  to  the  Moravians,  who  have 
been  characterized  as  "the  most  remarkable  Christian  so- 
ciety that  has  arisen  on  the  European  continent  since  the 
era  of  the  Protestant  reformation." 

As  early  as  1761,  Charles  Frederick  Post,  the  bdefatiga- 
ble  and  sagacious  Moravian,  whose  success  as  an  ambassador 
to  the  Ohio  Indians  in  1758,  has  been  noticed,  penetrated 
to  the  Muskingum,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  Dela- 
wares,  who  had  recently  removed  thither,  to  settle  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Muskingum,  at  the  junction  of  its  two  forlcs, 
the  Sandy  and  Tusearowas.  On  the  spot  designated  by  the 
Indians,  Post  built  a  log  cabin,  and  then  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem to  seek  a  suitable  associate,  who  might  teach  the  Indi- 
an children  to  read  and  write,  while  the  former  preached  to 
the  savages.  This  companion  he  found  in  John  Ileckewel- 
dcr,  who,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  released  from  an 
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apprenticeship  to  a  cedar  cooper,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
Post  on  his  benev  len  e    and 

In  March,  1  C  they  st  rted  o  the  hoza  dons  jonr  ey 
Narrowly  escaj  ^  tl  e  s  o  ts  of  tl  e  Alle^hin  ee  and  the 
swollen  stream?  bnt  eneouriged  by  the  1  osp  t  1  ty  of  Col 
Bouquet  and  Capt  Hutebi  s  then  stit  on  d  it  Fort  P  tt 
the  adventurers  cioaed  the  Beave  Rver  iss  3ted  iy  the 
canoea  and  se  v  e  a  of  the  InU  a  e  dm„  there  lio  ■ilso 
gave  them  some  vemson  and  bea  &  fit— White  Eyes  i 
chief,  adding  a  g  ft  f  a  fe-n  oh  cken  Fuu  lays  tfte 
on  the  11th  of  Ap  1  they  an  el  at  th  d  t  ton  ift 
a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  days.  They  entered  their  cabin 
"sin^g  a  hymn." 

Heckewelder,  in  his  memoirs,  saya  that  *'  no  one  lived 
near  on  the  same  side  of  the  river;  but  on  the  other,  a  mile 
down  the  stream,  resided  a  trader,  named  Thomas  Calhoon, 
a  moral  and  religious  man.  Farther  south  was  situated  the 
Indian  town,  called  Tuscarora;  consisting  of  about  foHy 
wigwams.  A  mile  still  farther  down  the  stream,  a  few  fam- 
ilies had  settled;  and  eight  miles  above,  there  was  another 
Indian  village."  The  locality  called  Tuscarora  town,  was 
on  the  south  (or  west,  according  to  Heckewelder)  side  of 
the  river,  just  above  where  For-t  Laurens  was  afterwards 
built,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  present  village  of 
Bolivai',  in  Tuscarowas  county. 

Although  the  Indians  had  allowed  Post  to  erect  his  cabin, 
during  Ms  absence  they  had  become  suspicions,  fearing  that  tho 
misaionaty  scheme  was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  enable 
the  white  people  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Indian  country, 
and  that  in  course  of  time  a  fort  would  be  erected.  When 
tbey  observed  Post  mai-king  out  three  acres  of  ground  for  a 
corn-field,  and  bo^miing  to  cut  down  trees,  they  were  alarmed, 
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and  sent  him  word  to  appear  before  them  at  the  council 
houBO  on  the  following  daj,  and  meanwhile  to  desist  from 
doing  any  further  work  on  the  premises.  On  his  a: 
before  them  at  the  time  appointed,  the  speaker,  ir 
of  the  council,  delivered  the  following  address : 

"  Brother !  Last  year  you  asked  our  leave  to  come  and 
live  with  us,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  us  and  our  chil- 
dren; to  which  wo  consented;  and  now  being  come,  we  are 
glad  to  see  yon. 

"Brother!  It  appears  tons  that  yon  must  since  have 
changed  your  mind ;  for  instead  of  instructing  us  or  our  chil- 
dren, you  ai'e  cutting  down  trees  on  ouriand;  yon  have 
marked  out  a  large  spot  of  ground  for  a  plantation,  as  the 
white  people  do  every  where ;  and  hy  and  by  another  and 
another  roay  come  and  do  the  same,  and  the  next  thmg  will 
be  that  a  fort  will  be  built  for  the  protection  of  those  intru- 
ders ;  and  thns  our  country  will  be  claimed  by  tho  white 
people,  and  we  driven  farther  back,  as  has  been  the  case 
ever  since  the  white  people  came  into  this  coimtry.  Say,  do 
we  not  speak  the  truth?" 

In  answer  to  this  address,  Post  said : 
"Brothers!  What  you  say  I  told  you,  is  true,  with 
regard  to  my  coming  to  live  with  you,  namely,  for  the  purpose 
of  instructmg  you ;  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  an  instructor 
must  have  something  to  live  upon,  otherwise  he  cannot  do  hia 
duty.  Now,  not  wishing  to  be  a  burden  to  you,  so  as 
to  ask  of  you  provision  for  my  support,  knowing  that  you 
already  have  families  to  provide  for,  I  thought  of  raising  my 
own  bread ;  and  believed  that  three  acres  of  ground  were 
little  enough  for  that.  You  will  recollect  that  I  told  you 
last  year  that  I  was  a  messenger  from  God,  and  prompted  by 
him  to  preach  and  make  known  hia  will  to  the  Indians ;  that 
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they  also  by  faith  might  be  saved,  and  become  inheritora  of 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  Of  your  land  I  do  not  want  a  foot, 
neither  will  my  raising  a  euffioiency  of  com  and  vegetables 
for  me  and  my  brother  to  subsist  on,  give  mc  or  any  other 
person  a  claim  to  your  land." 

Post  having  retired,  to  give  the  chiefs  and  coimeil  time 
to  deliberate,  was  addressed  as  follows  at  a  second  inter- 
view: 

"  Brother !  Now  as  you  have  spoken  more  distinctly,  we 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  you  some  advice.  You  say  that 
you  are  come  at  the  instigation  of  tho  Great  Spirit  to  teach 
and  to  preach  to  us.  So  also  say  the  priests  at  Detroit, 
whom  our  Father,  the  French,  has  sent  among  his  Indian 
children.  Well,  this  being  the  case,  you,  as  a  preacher 
want  no  more  land  than  those  do ;  who  are  content  with  a 
garden  lot  to  plant  vegetables  and  pretty  flowers  in,  such  as 
the  French  priests  also  have,  and  of  which  the  white  people 
are  all  fond. 

"Brother!  As  you  are  in  tho  same  station  and  employ 
with  those  preachers  we  allude  to,  and  as  we  never  saw  any 
one  of  those  cut  down  trees  and  till  the  ground  to  get  a  live- 
lihood, we  are  inclined  to  think,  especially  ta  those  men  with- 
out laboring  hard  look  well,  that  they  have  to  look  to  another 
source  than  that  of  hard  labor  for  their  maintenance.  And 
we  think  that  if,  as  you  say,  tho  Great  Spirit  urges  you  to 
preach  to  the  Indians,  he  will  provide  for  you  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  provides  for  those  priests  we  have  scon  at  Detroit. 
We  are  agreed  to  ^ve  you  a  garden  spot,  even  a  larger  spot  of 
ground  than  those  have  at  Detroit — ^it  shall  measure  fifty 
steps  each  way,  and  if  it  suits  you,  you  are  at  liberty  to  plant 
therein  what  you  please." 

Post  agreed,  as   there  was   no  remedy,  and  Capt.  Pipe 
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stepped  off  the  boimdariea  of  the  lot,  stakes  were  driven  at 
the  comers,  and  Poet  told  that  now  he  might  go  on.' 

We  have  given  this  transaction  as  narrated  by  Heekewel- 
der,  and  it  iliuatrates  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  even  towards 
one  who  possessed  their  confidence,  whenever  the  right  of 
their  lands  was  in  question. 

Kext  came  the  danger  of  starvation.  Ko  flour  could  be 
procured  from  Eort  Pitt,  the  reserved  stock  having  been 
destroyed  by  an  inundation ;  a  famine  prevailed  among  the 
Indians,  who  saved  every  grain  of  jnidze  for  planting ;  potar 
tees  were  also  very  scarce ;  although  wild  ducts  were  abun- 
dant, they  had  no  canoe  to  hunt  them ;  the  wild  geese  flew 
near  the  centre  of  the  river ;  pheasants  and  squirrels  were 
worthless  in  summer;  and  their  food  consisted  chiefly  of  flsh 
and  the  few  vegetables  of  the  surrounding  forests.  They 
lived  mostly  on  nettles  which  grew  in  the  bottoma,  hnt  they 
bad  brought  some  tea  and  coffee,  their  only  luxury,  although 
drank  without  milk  or  sugar.  Upon  such  a  diet,  the  labor 
of  clearing  their  little  garden,  chopping  the  wood  very  short, 
so  as  to  drag  or  roll  it  from  the  enclosure,  and  of  loosening 
the  ground  with  pickaxes,  reduced  their  strength  daily. 

"One  day,"  says  Heckewelder,  "  some  chiefs  came  to 
request  my  assistance  for  a  few  days  in  making  a  fence 
round  their  land.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  being 
desirous  of  doing  anything  to  secure  their  good  will ;  and 
I  did  my  best  to  be  of  service  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  I  was  enabled  to  restore  my  health  and  strength ;  for 
as  long  as  I  stayed  with  them,  I  could  eat  enough  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  Thus  I  found  myself  suddenly 
transferred,  as  it  were,  to  a  land  of  plenty,  and  where  I  had 
opportunities  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  Indian 
1)  Heckewelder'e  Nattative,  p.  08. 
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joatb,  and  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  tribe  bj  my  indusky. 
Diiricg  my  stay  with  them,  I  received  the  name  of  "Pfeela- 
tulpe,"  Turtle ;  by  which  I  was  afterwards  known  among  the 
Delawares." 

Late  in  the  summer  an  Indian  conference  was  to  be  held 
at  Lancaster,  and  Post  was  desired  by  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  attend  and  bring  with  him  as  many  of  the  Western 
Delawares  as  possible,  "  but  above  all  King  Beaver,  and  the 
great  war-chief  Shingask,  generally  called  by  the  whites,  Eng 
Shingas.  King  Beaver,  and  probably  Coneeogeauge,  or 
White  Eyes,  were  -among  those  who  aecompanied  Post,  but 
the  great  war-chief  was  unwilhng  to  place  himself  m  the 
power  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  set  a  high 
price  on  his  scalp.  It  had  been  arranged  at  Bethlehem,  by 
the  Elders  of  the  Congregation,  that  if  Post  returned  to  Lan- 
caster, lieckewelder  should  not  remain  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but  the  brave  youth,  unwilling  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  lonely  cabin  on  the  Muskingum. 
In  order  to  bring  cedar  wood  for  the  purpose  of  making  tubs 
and  like  articles  for  the  Indians,  and  to  procure  game,  a 
canoe  was  constructed  ;  and  a  number  of  old  sermons  and 
religious  books  were  also  left  with  Heckewelder,  although  he 
was  cautioned  not  to  read  or  write  in  the  presence  of  the 
Indians,  "  for,"  Siud  his  more  experienced  friend,  "  they  are 
suspicious  of  those  white  people  whom  they  see  engaged  in 
reading  or  writing,  especially  the  latter,  believing  that  it 
concerns  them  or  their  territory."  With  these  provisions 
for  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  his  comrade.  Post 
departed,  and  for  a  short  time,  lieckewelder  did  not  lack  for 
food,  frequently  bringing  down  five  or  six  wild  duck  at  a  shot, 
and  securing  them  by  the  iud  of  his  canoe.  Inrespect  to  his 
spiritual  food,  "  I  kept,"  he  writes,  "  my  books  and  papershi 
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the  garret,  from  a  wmdoiv  of  whicli  I  could  see  whether  any- 
one was  approaching  tho  cabin.  Here  I  whiled  away  many 
an  hour,  far  from  civOization,  alone  with  my  booka,  my 
thoughts  and  my  God." 

Before  many  days  were  over,  hia  canoe  waa  lost  by  the 
cai-elessneas  or  dishonesty  of  tho  Indian  boys,  who  often 
borrowed  it  to  apcar  fish,  or  to  pursue  the  deer  on  the  river 
hy  torchlight.  The  young  hermit's  distress  for  food  returned ; 
he  was  often  entirely  destitute ;  the  nettles  had  become  too 
large  and  hard  to  uae ;  the  vegetables  in  Ms  garden  were 
stolen,  and  in  consequence  of  exposure  in  wading  through  the 
Muskingum  to  visit  Calhoon,  the  trader,  ho  was  attacked 
by  ague  and  fever. 

A  short  time  before,  the  wife  of  the  chief  Shingask, 
(Bog  meadow)  had  died  of  a  fever,  or,  as  the  Indians  sup- 
posed, hy  the  enchantment  of  a  malicious  sorcerer.  As  soon 
as  she  had  breathed  her  last,  her  death  was  announced  by 
the  shrieks  and  howlings  of  women  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  funeral  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Hecke- 
welder.  "Mr.  Calhoon  and  myself,  two  Indian  men  and 
two  Indian  women,  carried  her  to  the  grave.  The  body 
was  dressed  in  the  most  superb  Indian  style;  and  being 
covered  with  ornaments  and  painted  with  vermillion,  was 
placed  in  the  coffin;  at  the  upper  end  of  which  an  opening 
had  been  made,  that  the  soul  might  go  in  and  out,  until  it 
had  found  a  new  home.  A  number  of  female  mourners 
formed  part  of  the  funeral  procession;  which  was  conducted 
amid  a  dead  silence.  On  arriving  at  the  grave,  the  deceased 
was  passionately  entreated  to  stay  with  the  living;  after 
which  the  cofSn  was  lowered,  the  grave  filled  up,  and  a  red 
pole  driven  in  at  its  head.  So  far  the  whole  was  sufSciently 
solemn;  but  what  followed,  showed  that  the  liv'm^  were 
0 
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more  thought  of  than  the  dead.  A  gi-eat  feast  was  made, 
and  presents  to  the  valae  of  two  hundred  dollars  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  attendants:  Mr.  Calhoon  and  myself 
receiyed  each  of  us,  a  black  silk  handkerchief  and  a  pair  of 
leggins;  but  none  were  better  rewarded  than  the  women 
who  had  acted  as  chief  mourners.  For  three  weeks  after 
the  funeral,  a  kettle  with  provisions  was  carried  out  every 
evening  and  placed  upon  the  grave  in  order  to  refresh  the 
departed  spirit  on  its  way  to  the  new  country.  During  that 
time  the  lamentations  of  the  women-mourners  were  heard 
every  evening,  though  not  so  loud  or  so  violent  as  before." 
At  length,  his  paroxysms  of  fever  growing  more  violent, 
and  Ms  weakness  rendering  him  unable  to  ford  the  river, 
Heckewelder  remained  in  tlie  cabin — destitute  and  disconso- 
late. He  declined  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Mr.  Calhoon's 
house,  although,  as  he  says,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted 
the  kind  offer,  but  he  "had  promised  Post  to  remain  at  the 
cabin,  as  otherwise  the  Indians  would  have  stolen  every 
thing."  His  journal  continues:  "Whilst  I  was  in  this  mis- 
erable condition,  I  was  onco  visited  by  an  Indian  of  my 
acquaintance ;  and  I  begged  him  to  malse  me  a  little  bark 
canoe ;  in  return  for  which  I  promised  to  give  him  a  knife. 
He  did  so,  and  I  soon  made  my  first  trial  with  it,  passing 
down  the  river  to  visit  Mr.  Calhoon.  He  hardly  recognized 
me,  so  much  had  hunger  and  fatigue  changed  my  appear- 
ance. I  was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  food 
was  immediately  set  before  me,  I  told  him  of  my  new 
acquisition,  and  that  I  mtended  to  use  my  canoe  to  visit  him 
and  the  Indians  in  the  villi,ge,  in  order  to  procure  some  food, 
until  I  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  hunt.  '  Very 
well,'  said  he,  'neiei  piss  me  by  in  your  expeditions.  I 
shall  cheerfully  shaie  iMth  you.'     I  then  preferred  my  first 
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request  for  a  knife  to  ^ve  the  Indian  as  I  had  proniisBil, 
The  good-natured  trajJer  immediatelj'  told  me  In  send  the 
man  to  his  store,  so  that  he  might  have  his  clioice,  as  he 
was  the  best  Indian  thut  Le  haii  ever  known;  and  that  I 
need  not  pay  him  any  thing  for  it.  I  had  in  fact  not  one 
cent  in  my  posaession,  hut  had  permission  from  Post,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  draw  upon  the  trader  for  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  At  this  time  I  was  frequently  reduced  to 
such  distress,  that  the  least  morsel  of  food,  if  offered,  would 
have  been  acceptable.  But  although  I  could  make  out  to 
live,  I  was  unable  to  do  any  thing,  towards  effecting  the 
object  for  which  I  had  come.  Indeed  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  our  enterpiise  was  to  be  a  complete  failure. 

"  Post  had  hardly  been  gone  three  weeks,  when  the  rumor 
was  spread,  tJiat  he  never  intended  to  return;  nay,  more, 
that  even  were  he  to  attempt  it,  he  would  not  be  allowed  by 
the  tribe  to  do  so:  that  his  sole  purpose  was  to  deliver  the 
Indian  country  into  the  hands  of  the  white  people,  and  that 
this  was  the  secret  of  his  pretended  missionary  efforts.  It 
was  also  reported  that  a  war  would  soon  breali  out  between 
the  English  and  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  would  be  asMsted 
by  their  old  allies,  the  French.  All  this  I  had  written  to 
Post ;  having  found  means  to  send  him  the  information  by  a 
Mr.  Denison  from  Detroit,  who  was  traveling  to  Philadel- 
phia, He  returned  answer,  that  he  had  ali-cady  heard  the 
unwelcome  news,  and  that,  in  the  pass  things  had  come  to, 
I  could  do  no  better  than  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Gladly  would  I  have  followed  his  advice,  but  my  horse  was 
lost,  or  had  been  stolon,  for  upwards  of  three  months.  I 
was  too  weak  to  travel  on  foot;  and  Mr.  Calhoon'a  pa«k- 
horse  drivers,  who  had  intended  to  set  out  for  Pitteburgh 
with  furs,  were  all  laid  up  with  the  fever.     I  waa  therefore 
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under  the  necessity  of  wdting  for  their  recovery ;  and  in  the 
meantime  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord. 

'*  Meanwhile  I  was  twice  warned  by  friendly  Indians  to 
leave  their  country ;  and  every  time  I  visited  Tuscarora,  I 
saw  strangers  among  the  real  inhabitants,  and  perceived  that 
I  was  the  object  of  their  scruijny.  But  I  remained  in 
happy  ignorance  of  my  dangerous  situation,  until,  one  after- 
noon, one  of  Mr.  Calhoon's  men  called  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Muskingum,  requesting  me  to  lock  my  door  and 
cross  tlie  river  immediately,  as  Mr.  Calhoon  wished  to  speak 
with  me  on  business  of  great  importance.  Having  wrapped 
up  a  few  articles  of  dress  in  my  blanket,  I  paddled  acrosa. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Mr.  C.'s,  he  told  me  privately  that 
an  Indian  woman,  who  frequently  came  to  his  store,  and  who 
made  shirte  which  he  kept  for  sale,  had  asked  him  that  day 
whether  the  white  man,  who  lived  above  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  were  his  friend ;  and  that  on  his  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  she  had  said  :  'Take  him  away  ;  don't  let  him 
remain  one  night  longer  in  his  cabin ;  he  is  in  danger  there.' 

"  The  next  morning  I  wished  to  return,  to  see  whether 
nny  thing  had  taken  place  at  the  cabin,  and,  if  possible,  to 
fetch  a  few  necessary  articles  which  had  been  left  behind  in 
the  huiTy  of  my  departure.  Mr,  Calhoon,  however,  would 
not  let  me  go,  but  sent  two  of  his  strongest  men  to  see  how 
tilings  stood.  One  of  them,  Jamea  Smith,  was  a  man  of  such 
uncommon  strength,  that  the  Indiana  considered  him  a  Man- 
itto,  and  would  hardly  be  anxious  to  engage  him  personally. 
They  reported  that  the  house  had  been  broken  open  during 
the  night,  and  that,  jud^ng  from  appearances  there,  two 
persons  had  been  in.  There  were  signs  of  a  late  fire  on  the 
hearth,  and  they  had  evidently  been  waiting  for  mo.  Of 
course  my  return  was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  attempt  would 
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have  been  actual  foolhardiness.  I  never  saw  my  lonely  cabin 
a^ain,  remaining  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  trader. 
Meanwhile,  as  I  afterwards  heacd,  emissaries  ofthe  Senecas 
and  Northern  Indiana,  were  busily  engaged  in  exciting  the 
Delawares  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  English  ;  and 
soon  after  my  departure,  war  broke  out,  and  more  than  thirty 
white  people  of  my  acquaintance  lost  their  lives. 

"About  this  time,  the  Indian  chiefs,  whom  Post  had 
accompanied  to  Lancaster,  returned  homo ;  and  we  soon  per- 
ceived that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  their  friendship  had 
conaderably  cooled.  One  of  them,  however,  King  Beaver, 
remained  favorably  disposed ,  b  it  all  he  could  do  was  to  give 
me  several  fucndly  hmts  to  hasten  my  departuie.  Fortu- 
nately, Ml  C  ilhoon  s  men  were  now  jestoicd  ti  health,  and 
determined  to  set  out  on  then  journey  to  Pittsburgh.  My 
Hnd  host  lent  me  ayjunf,  hoise  to  iide  on,  ind  in  return  I 
offered  whit  assistnnce  I  could  gne  his  mtn  m  loading  and 
unloading  at  the  cnoirapmenta 

"  We  now  took  <in  dficctimate  leave  of  each  other.  His 
conduct  had  been  that  of  i  Chnstnn  indeed ,  and  hia  Itind- 
ness  will  be  rememlcied  by  mo  as  I  n^  is  I  lue  He  would 
have  left  the  country  with  me ;  but  property  of  great  amount 
had  been  entrusted  t-o  him,  and  this  he  considered  him- 
self bound  to  guard  as  long  as  possible.  After  my  return  to 
Bethlehem,  I  learaed  through  tho  public  papers  that  he  and 
his  brother,  together  with  their  servants,  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Delaware  chiefs  to  leave  their  country ;  as  they  were  una- 
ble anylonger  to  protect  them.  They  set  out  for  Pittsburgh, 
but  were  attacked  on  the  road,  at  the  Beaver  River,  by  a 
party  of  warriors,  and  only  two  saved  their  lives,  Mr.  0. 
himself,  who  outstripped  his  pursuers  in  the  race,  and  James 
Smith,  who  had  strangled  hie  antagonist. 
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"  On  the  third  day  after  our  departure  from  Muakingum, 
we  mot  Post  and  the  Indian  agent,  Captain  McKee  ;  who 
were  rotuniiEg  to  the  Indian  country,  totally  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  affiiirs.  In  spite  of  our  earnest  remonstrances, 
they  iraisted  on  proceeding,  not  considering  the  danger  so 
imminent.  They  were  soon  undecei7ed  on  their  arrival ;  and 
their  lives  were  in  danger.  The  agent  was  protected  by  the 
friendship  of  the  chiefs ;  hut  Post,  whom  the  Indians  sus- 
pected of  secret  designs  against  them,  as  they  were  at  a  loss 
to  expliun  his  missionary  movements,  had  to  fly  for  his  life, 
and  was  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety,  through  a  secret 
forest- path,  by  oneof  his  foraier  fellow-travelers,  to  Lancaster. 

"Having  taken  leave  of  Post,  I  hastened  after  my  com- 
panions,  who  had  proceeded  in  the  meantime.  At  a  distance 
of  five  miles  I  expected  to  find  their  tents ;  and  seeing  the 
smoke  of  an  encampment  curling  above  the  trees,  I  rode  on, 
b«t  was  much  surprised  to  find  myself  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  a  war-party.  The  sight  of  the  Indian  captives  and  of  the 
scalping  pole,  with  its  savage  decorations,  was  not  calculated 
to  encourage  me.  I  was,  however,  suffered  to  pass  on ;  and 
on  liding  five  miles  further,  I  found  my  company,  by  whom 
I  was  informed  that  I  had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  Senecas, 
who  had  just  returned  from  an  expedition  against  the  Chero- 
kees." 

In  the  third  week  of  October,  Mr.  Heckewelder  arrived 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  when  he  finally  reached  Bethlehem,  fatigue 
and  disease  had  so  altered  his  appearance  that  he  was  not  at 
first  recognized  by  his  brethren.^ 

Years  affcenvards,  the  young  enthusiast,  who  accompanied 

Post  to  the  solitary  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum, 

and  returned  to  his  brethren  at  such  innninent  hazard  of  his 

2]  Life  of  Ileckoweldei',  by  Eev.  Eclwnrd  Eon nd thaler,  .15-58. 
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life,  was  instramental  in  establishing  a  minion  in  Ohio,  EHid 
in  later  years  hecame  widely  known  as  a  useful  envoy  of  the 
TJaited  States  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  as  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works  of  much  historical  value. 

No  less  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  mission 
ui  Ohio — ^indeed,  its  effectual  founder — was  the  Rev.  David 
Zeisberger.  This  devoted  missionary,  encountering  many 
discouragements  at  the  missionary  stations  founded  on  the 
Alleghany,  or  Upper  Ohio,  in  1708,  and  on  the  Beaver  in 
1770,  was  agreeably  surprised,  in  the  spring  of  1771,  to 
receive  an  invitation  from  a  council  of  Delaware  Indians  on 
the  Muskingum,  to  remove  a  colony  of  missionaries  and 
Christian  Indians  to  that  river.  Next  yeai-,  the  invitation 
was  with  much  earnestness  renewed,  the  Wyandots  joining 
in  it.  Zeisberger  was  encouraged  to  make  a  journey  of  explo- 
ration, accompanied  by  a  few  Indian  brethren,  and  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1772,  (according  to  Loakiel,)  discovered  & 
large  tract  of  land,  situated  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  with  a  good  spring,  a  small  lake,  good  planting 
grounds,  much  game,  and  every  other  convenience  for  the 
support  of  an  Indian  colony.  This  place  was  about  seventy 
nules  from  Lake  Erie,  and  thirty  miles  from  Gekelemukpec- 
hink,  where  resided  the  Delaware  chiefs,  upon  whose  invita- 
tion the  Moravians  had  come.  Thither  Zeisberger  repaired, 
and  informed  the  council  that  the  converted  Indiana  had 
thankfully  accepted  of  their  invitation,  desiring  that  the  tract 
of  land  he  had  just  now  discovered  might  be  given  to  them. 
In  answer  to  this  request,  he  heard  with  great  pleasure  that  this 
was  the  very  spot  of  ground  destined  by  the  chiefs  in  council  for 
them.  They  also  detennined,  in  a  solemn  manner,  that  all  the 
lands  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gekelemukpechink  creek  into  the 
river  Muskingum  to  Tuscarora,  should  belong  to  the  converted 
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Indians,  and  that  no  other  Indians  should  be  permitted  to  settle 
upon  them :  further  that  all  Indians  <lwelling  on  tho  borders 
of  this  country,  should  he  directed  to  behave  peaceably 
towards  them  and  their  teachers,  and  neither  disturb  their 
■worship,  nor  prevent  people  from  going  to  them  to  hear  the 
word  of  God. 

"  Zeisberger,"  addw  Loskiel,  "  praised  the  Lord  for  his 
gracious  help  in  the  execution  of  this  important  commission, 
and  having  again  visited  tho  above  mentioned  country,  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  Indians,  who  were 
uncommonly  rejoiced  by  the  account  of  his  success  given  on 
his  return  to  Friedonstadt. 

"  Five  families,  consisting  in  all  of  twenty-eight  persons, 
were  now  appointed  to  begin  the  new  settlement,  and  were 
willing  to  undertake  it.  Brother  Zeifberger  set  out  with 
them  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  after  a  safe  but  tedious  journey, 
an-ived  May  3d  at  the  new  land  on  the  Muskingum.  The  day 
following  they  marked  out  their  plantations,  erected  field  huts, 
and  were  all  diligently  employed  in  clearing  land  and  planting. 
"Brother  Zeisberger  began  immediately  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  this  new  settlement,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Schoen-brunn,  (the  Beautiful  Spring.)"^ 

Our  present  purpose  simply  is  to  record  the  general  fa^Jt 
of  the  settlement  on  the  Muskingum  in  1772-3,  by  the 
Moravians  and  their  Indian  disciples— hoping,  however,  that 
tlia  brief  narrative  has  already  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  with  these  unselfish  colonists.  Having  thus  introduced 
them,  we  propose  to  enlarge  upon  tho  previous  history  of  this 
remarkable  sect,  whose  labors  of  love  have  been  attested  in 
the  darkest  recesses  of  the  pagan  world.     The  Moravian 

3)  Loskiel'E  History  of  the  Moravian  Missions  in  Nortli  America ;  Lon- 
don Iransiation,  1794 ;  part  iii.,  p.  74. 
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rnissionai-ies  were  more  successful  than  any  other  class  in 
Bubdulng  the  intractahle  soul  of  the  American  savage  to  the 
Gospel.  Indeed,  their  aptitude  for  these  beneficent  toils  has 
been  illustrated  with  equal  distinctness  wherever  their  mis- 
sions have  extended. 

Our  notice  of  their  movements  in  Ohio  would  perhaps  be 
more  eursoiy,  if  they  had  been  confined  to  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  State,  but  as,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  Huron  Kivers  were  the  scene  of  temporary  settle- 
ments, it  seems  to  be  requisite  that  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  brotherhood,  and  their  exertions  among  the 
North  American  Indiana  should  constitute  the  theme  of 
another  chapter. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  BRETHREN. 

Tub  ChriatJan  society,  generally  callecl  Moravians,  wliioh 
has  since  extended  ita  branclies  to  eo  many  na,tion8  and  sup- 
plied at  once  the  moefc  industrious  citizens  to  civilized  commu- 
nities, and  the  most  diligent  and  successful  missionaries  to 
heathen  and  savage  hordes,  has  been  described  by  different 
writers  under  the  various  denominations  of  Moravians,  from 
the  district  of  Moravia,'  in  Germany,  which  they  once  inhab- 
ited ;  of  Jlermkutters,  from  Herrnhutt,  in  Saxony,  where  in 
1722,  fchey  found  a  refuge  from  persecution  within  the  do- 
mains of  the  celebrated  Court  Zinaendorf,  who  became  their 
bishop ;  and  of  The  Umted  Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Ohwch,  which  is  the  title  recognized  by  themselves. 

According  to  the  society's  own  account,  however,  they  de- 
rive their  ori^n  from  the  Greek  Church,  in  the  ninth  century, 
when  by  the  instramentality  of  Methodius  and  Oyrillus,  two 
Greek  monks,  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and  Moravia,  being  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  were,  together  with  their  subjects,  united 
in  communion  with  the  Greek  Church.^    Methodius  was  their 

1)  Tha  aneient  province  of  Moravia  adjoined  Hnngaiy  on  the  northwest, 
and  waa  snrrounded  by  tlint  counti'y,  Bohemia  and  Anateia.  It  lies  north- 
west from  Vienna;  and  Olmula,  the  prison  of  Lafayette,  is  its  principal 

2)  Another  version  is,  that  in  the  ninth  eentiiiy  a  sister  of  tlie  King  of 
Bulgaria  beiog  oaiTled  a  pi-isoner  to  Constantfnoplo,  beciune  a  Christian ; 
and  throogh  her  means,  on  her  return  to  her  native  land,  a  Christian  ehurch 
was  established  in  her  country,  of  which  the  King  of  Moravia  and  the  Duko 
of  Bohemia  became  members. 
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first  bishop,  and  for  their  iise  Cyrillus  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Sclayonian  language. 

The  antipathy  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  Churches  is  well 
known,  and  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  brethren  were 
in  process  of  time  compelled,  after  many  struggles,  to  submit 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  A  few,  however,  adhering  to  the  rites 
of  their  mother  Church,  united  themselves,  in  1470,  to  the 
Waldenses  and  sent  missionaries  into  many  countries.  In 
1547  they  were  called  Fratres  Legis  ChrisU,  or  Brethren 
of  the  Law  of  Christ ;  because,  about  that  period,  they  had 
thrown  off  all  reverence  for  human  compilations  of  the  faith, 
professing  simply  to  follow  the  doctrines  and  precepts  con- 
fauned  in  the  Word  of  God. 

There  being  at  tlus  time  no  bishops  in  the  Bohemian  Church, 
who  had  not  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  tiiree  preachers 
of  the  United  Bretiiren  were,  about  the  year  1467,  ordwned 
by  Stephen,  a  bishop  of  the  Waldenses  in  Austria ;  and  these, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  counti^,  ordained  ten  bishops  or 
seniors,  from  among  the  rest.  In  1523,  the  United  Brethren 
commenced'  a  friendly  correspondence,  first  with  Luther,  and 
afterwards  with  Calvin,  and  other  leaders  among  the  reform- 
ers. A  pereeeution  which  was  brought  upon  them  on  this 
account,  and  some  rcligioua  disputes  which  took  place  among 
themselves,  threatened  for  awhile  tiie  society  with  ruin ;  but 
the  i^sputes  were,  1570,  put  an  end  to,  by  a  synod,  which 
decreed  that  differences  about  non-essentials  should  not  de- 
stroy their  union ;  and  the  persecution  ceased  m  1557,  when 
tiie  United  Brethren  obtained  an  edict  for  the  public  exercise 
of  their  religion.  This  toleration  w^  renewed  in  1609,  and 
liberty  granted  them  to  erect  new  churches.  But  a  civil 
war,  which,  in  1612,  broke  out  in  Bohemia,  and  a  violent 
persecution  which  followed  it  in  1621,  occasioned  the  disper- 
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sion  of  their  ministers,  and  brought  great  distress  upon  tlie 
brethren  in  general.  Some  at  them  Scd  to  England,  others 
to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg;  whilst  many,  overcome  by  the 
severity  of  the  persecutions,  cooformed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  One  colony  of  these,  who  retained  their  original 
principles  and  practice,  was,  in  1722,  eonducted  by  a  brother 
named  Cbristim  David,  from  Fulneck,  in  Moravia,  to  "Upper 
Lasalia,  where  they  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  of  Zinsendorf,  and  built  a  village  on 
his  estate,  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  called  Hutberg,  or  Watch 
Hill.  They  called  their  settlement  Eermhut,  "  the  watch 
of  the  lord."  The  Count,  who  soon  after  their  arrival,  re- 
moved from  Dresden  to  bis  estate  in  the  country,  showed 
every  mark  of  kindness  to  the  poor  emigrants ;  but  being  a 
walous  member  of  the  church  established  by  law,  he  endeav- 
ored for  some  time  to  prevail  upon  them  to  unite  tliemselves 
with  it  by  adopting  the  Lutheran  faith  and  discipline.  This 
they  declined;  and  the  Count,  on  a  more  minute  inquiry  into 
thoir  ancient  history  and  distinguishing  tenets,  not  only  de- 
sisted from  his  first  purpose,  but  became  himself  a  convert 
to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  United  Brethren. 

The  Synod,  which,  in  1670,  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
which  then  tore  the  church  of  the  Brethren  into  factions, 
had  considered  as  non-essentials  the  distinguishing  tenets  of 
thoir  own  society,  of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the  Oalvmists. 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  of  the  reformers  of  both  these 
sects  had  followed  the  Brethren  to  Hormhut,  and  been  re- 
ceived by  them  into  communion;  but  not  being  endued  with 
tbo  peaeeablo  spirit  of  the  church  which  they  bad  joined, 
they  started  disputes  among  tbemselves,  which  threatened 
the  destmotion  of  the  whole  establishment.  By  the  indefat- 
igable exertions  of  Count  Zinaendorf,  these  disputes  were 
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allayed ;  and  statutes  being,  in  1727,  drawn  up  and  agreed 
to  for  the  regulation  both  of  the  internal  and  of  the  external 
concerns  of  the  congregation,  brotherly  love  and  union  were 
again  established ;  and  no  schism  whatever,  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, has  since  that  period  disturbed  the  church  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren. 

In  1735,  their  enuncnt  benefactor,  Zinzendorf,  was  ordained 
a  Bishop,  and  congratulated  on  the  event  by  Dr.  Potter,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  station  until  his  death  in  1760. 

The  United  Brethren  allow  to  their  Bishops  no  eminence 
of  rank  or  authority.  The  form  of  government  is  essentially 
representative,  the  source  of  power  being  the  Synod  of  the 
whole  Unity.  This  Assembly  meets  at  intervals  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  years ;  the  time  of  holding  tlie  Synod  being  deter- 
mined by  lot.  To  this  synod  every  congregation  may  send 
a  deputy,  aa  also  every  provincial  conference.  The  place  of 
meeting  is  either  at  Hcrrnhut,  or  at  Bcrtherbdorf  in  Sax- 
ony. All  questions  of  importance  are  determined  by  lot ; 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod,  copies  of  which  are  sent  to 
the  different  congregations,  are  bindmg  on  every  member  of 
the  Unity.  At  the  close  of  the  sessions,  ail  of  tiie  assembled 
deputies  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Conference  of  Elders 
of  the  Unity ;  who  are  to  carry  out  the  measures  of  the  Synod, 
and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  church  until  a  new  Synod  is 
assembled,  at  tiie  commencement  of  which  they  resign  their 
offices.  The  members  of  this  Conference  are  also  determined 
by  lot,  from  among  those  who  have  received  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes.  By  this  Conference  inferior  ones  are  appointed 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  church ;  of  which  there  are 
two  in  Amenca,  the  members  of  which  meet  at  Bethlehem 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem  in  North  Carolina.     The 
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provincial  conferences  appoint  ministers  to  the  different  con- 
gregatioaa,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective  committees  of 
these  latter. 

As  to  the  tenets  of  the  Moravians,  they  adhered  to  the 
Augsburgh  Confession  of  Faith,  composed  by  the  German 
Reformers  in  the  year  1530,  and  (hey  professed  a  etrictly 
literal  obedience  to  the  primitive  ordinances  of  Christianity. 
Finding  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  the  common  practice  of 
transferring  Sabbatical  honor  to  the  first  day  of  tho  week, 
they  dedicated  Saturday  to  contemplative  quiet,  and  entire 
cessation  from  bodily  labor ;  and  yet  assembled  on  Sunday 
to  commemorate  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Like 
the  Quakers,  they  renounced  all  war  and  violence;  like  the 
Tmkm,^  they  established  a  community  of  goods;  they 
taught  industry  as  a  branch  of  religion— regarding  its  offices 
and  its  fruits  alike,  as  occasions  or  instruments  of  fulfilling 
the  will  of  God;  and  fhey  retained  the  primitive  practices 
of  washing  feet,  saluting  with  the  kiss  of  holy  love,  and  solv- 
ing doubts  by  appealing  to  Heaven  through  the  intervention 
of  lota.  This  last  practice  was  employed  in  particular,  as  a 
test  of  the  propriety  of  contracting  intended  marriages.* 
3j  For  twenty  years  iifter  the  settlemoiit  of  Bethlehem,  in  1742,  Uiis  so 
cialism  prevailed,  when  tho  membei-s  were  allowed  to  pnrchaae  llieir  tene 
mente  on  payment  of  a  sliglit  ground  rem. 
4)  Madame  do  Stael  thus  particalai'iaes  on  this  subjecf,  (S  Gcrmani/,  Z76): 
"  When  a  yonng  man  chooses  to  take  a  companion,  he  luldressea  himself 
to  the  female  superintendents  of  girls  or  widows,  and  domanda  of  them  tlie 
person  he  ivishes  to  espouse.  They  draw  lots  in  the  cliureh,  to  Iniow  whether 
he  ought  to  marry  the  woman  whom  ho  prefers;  and  if  the  lot  is  ogainst 
him,  lia  gives  up  iiia  demand.  The  Momvians  have  such  a  habit  of  resig- 
nation, that  they  do  not  resist  this  decision!  and  «s  they  only  see  the  wo- 
men at  churoh,  it  costs  them  less  to  renounce  theiv  choice." 

There  Is  no  douht  that  such  was  the  case  in  Ihelr  original  constitution ; 
but  the  custom  is  now  changed,  and  the  consent  of  the  elders  cnn  always 
lie  obtained,  where  tlie  marriage  is  suitable,  and  the  conduct  of  tho  partieg 
has  been  free  from  impropriety. 
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The  men  and  women,  before  marriage,  lived  separately 
from  each  other,  in  assemblies  where  the  most  perfect  equal- 
ity prevailed;  and  in  each  of  these  aBsemblies,  one  of  the 
members,  in  rotation,  was  appointed  to  pass  the  night  in 
watching  and  prayer.  SUent  assiduity  in  business,  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  pldnness  of  apparel,  and  the  utmost  personal 
and  domestic  neatness  were  universally  cultivated  by  the 
members  of  this  society.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of 
their  faith,  that  the  true  dignity  and  highest  worth  of  a 
human  being,  consist  not  in  requiring  and  receiving  service 
from  his  feilowa,  but  in  rendering  it  to  them.  The  Mora- 
vians have  been  termed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  the  monks  of 
Protestanism,  for  though  they  rejected  vows,  their  society 
was  entirely  ecclesiastical,  every  thing  being  accomplished 
by  religious  influence,  and  all  afiairs  subjected  to  tho  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  the  elders  of  the  church, 

Madame  De  Stael  has  left  to  us  the  following  pleasing 
description  of  a  Moravian  -ullage  :^ 

"I  was  sometime  ago  at  Dentendorf,  a  little  village  near 
Erforth,  where  a  Moravian  community  is  established.  This 
village  is  three  leagues  distant  from  every  great  road;  it  is 
situated  between  two  mountains,  upon  the  banks  of  a  rivulet ; 
willows  and  lofty  poplars  environ  it ;  there  is  something  tran- 
quil and  sweet  in  the  look  of  the  country,  which  prepares  the 
soul  to  free  itself  from  the  turbulence  of  life.  The  buildings 
and  tho  streets  are  marked  by  perfect  cleanliness;  the 
women,  all  clothed  alike,  hide  their  hair,  and  bind  their 
heads  with  a  riband,  whose  color  indicates  whether  they  are 
married,  maidens  or  widows ;  the  men  are  clothed  in  brown, 
almost  like  Quakers.  Mercantile  industry  employs  nearly 
all  of  them ;  but  one  does  not  hear  the  least  noise  in  the  vil- 

S)  See  hoi"Gemiaiiy;"  Pliiladdplii  a  edition,  1814;  vol.  li,,  p.  27a 
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lage.  Everybody  works  in  regularity  and  silence ;  ancl  the 
internal  action  of  reli^ous  feelings  lulls  to  rest  every  other 
impulse. 

"  Instead  of  bells,  wind  instruments,  of  a  very  sweet  har- 
mony, sununon  them  to  divine  service.  As  we  proceeded 
to  church,  by  the  sound  of  this  imposing  music,  we  felt  our- 
selves carried  away  from  the  earth;  we  fancied  that  wo 
heard  the  trumpets  of  tlie  last  judgment,  not  such  as  remorse 
makes  us  fear  them,  but  such  as  a  pious  confidence  makes  ug 
hope  them ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  divine  compassion  manifested 
itself  in  this  appeal,  and  pronounced  beforehand  the  pardon 
of  regeneration. 

"  The  church  was  dressed  out  in  white  roses,  and  blossoms 
of  white  thorn ;  pictures  were  not  banished  from  the  temple ; 
and  music  was  cultivated  as  a  constituent  part  of  roHgion ; 
they  only  sang  psalms ;  there  was  neither  sermon,  nor  mass, 
nor  argument,  nor  theological  discussion;  it  was  the  worship 
of  God  in  spiiit  and  in  truth.  The  women,  all  in  white, 
were  ranged  by  each  other  without  any  distinction  what^ 
ever ;  they  looked  like  the  innocent  shadows  who  were  about 
to  appear  together  before  the  tribunal  of  tho  Divinity. 

"  The  burying  ground  of  the  Moravians,  is  a  garden,  the 
walks  of  which  are  marked  out  by  funeral  stones :  and  by 
the  side  of  each  is  planted  a  funeral  shrub.  All  these  grave 
stones  are  equal ;  not  one  of  these  shrubs  rise^  above  the 
other ;  and  the  same  epitaph  serves  for  all  tho  dead.  '  He 
was  born  on  such  a  day ;  and  on  such  an  other,  he  returned 
into  his  native  country.'  Excelient  expression  to  designate 
the  end  of  our  life !  The  ancients  said  '  he  lived ;'  and 
thus  threw  a  veil  over  the  tomb,  to  divest  themselves  of  its 
idea ;  the  Christians  place  over  it  tho  star  of  hope. 

"On  Easter-day,  divine  service  is  performed  in  the  bury- 
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iiy  ^louiid  which  ia  close  to  the  church  ani  theie^iric 
tion  la  innounced  m  the  middle  of  the  tomh'^  AH  th  se 
who  aie  preaeitfc  at  this  ict  of  worbhip,  know  the  <(tonL  la  to 
be  placed  ovci  then  coffin ,  and  alreadj  breathe  thf  perfume 
ofthejoung  tree,  who^^o  leaves  anl  flowei^will  lenetnte 
into  the  1  tomhs 

'  The  ommuni  n  ot  the  Mna-iiam  cinnut  adajt  itscli  to 
the  social  stite,  such  is  cirmmbtinLLS  oidain  it  to  he  hit 
as  it  hi8  been  long  anl  frequently  a&aertel  thit  Cithuhusm 
alone  addit-ssed  the  imagimtion,  it  is  ot  consejuence  to 
remark  that  \\hit  truly  touches  the  soul  m  rehgim  is  com 
moa  to  all  Christian  chuiches  A  sepulchre  ind  %  prajei 
eihiust  all  the  poi\ei  of  the  pathetic  and  the  more  simple 
the  faith,  the  muie  emotion  is  cause!  by  the  woiohip    " 

But  the  chinoteiistic  of  the  Moiivians  iviich  hna  led  to 
this  extended  notict  of  the  sect  is  their  ims^ioniry  zeal 
"  Their  missionaries,"  it  has  boon  observed,  "  are  all  of  them 
volunteers ;  for  it  is  an  inviolable  maxim  with  them  to  per- 
suade no  man  to  engage  in  missions.  They  are  all  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  doctrines  they  teach,  and  seldom  make  an 
attempt,  where  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  the 

6)  This  picture,  by  tlio  author  of  Corinne,  Is  repeated  in  Its  leading  ftatures 
lit  Botlileliem  anci  Litiz,  wbicli,  witli  !(Tazaretti,  are  still  Moravian  villages. 
Ill  Howe's  Poniisjlvania,  |p.  515)  Eetlilehem  is  ihus  desoriUed:  "Tlie  toivn 
lin^  alwaj's  elicited  tlie  admirntion  of  travelers  hy  its  aabstantlal,  ueitt  and 
orderly  appearanoo.  The  principal  bnildings  and  other  objects  of  inCoreat 
are  the  spncionE  chnrcli,capaliio  of  containing  about  2,000  persona,  the  only 
one  in  tbe  place ;  the  Brother's  house  und  Sister's  honse,  where  those  who 
choose  to  live  In  a  state  of  single-blessedness,  and  atill  earn  an  indopendctiC 
support,  can  do  so;  the  corpse  house  and  cemeleiy;  the  mnsoum  of  the 
Yoang  Men's  Missionary  Society,  containing  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  a  col- 
leeSion  of  curiosities,  sent  in  by  the  missionary  brethren  from  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  the  celebrated  ttemale  seminaa'j ;  the  waler  works  on  the  Manock- 
isy,  said  to  have  been  in  operation  more  than  90  years,  (prior  to  1843,)  and 
which  furnished  Uie  model  for  tiioso  in  Philadelphia. 
9* 
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mission.  TKeir  zeal  is  calm,  steady,  persevering.  They 
lYOuld  reform  tho  world,  but  are  careful  how  they  quarrel 
with  it.  They  carry  their  point  by  address,  and  the  insinu- 
ations of  modesty  and  mildness,  which  commend  them  to  all 
men,  and  give  offence  to  none.  The  habits  of  silence,  qui- 
etness, and  decent  reserve,  mark  their  character.  If  any 
of  their  misaonarics  are  carried  ofT  by  sickness  or  casualty, 
men  of  the  same  stamp  are  ready  to  supply  their  place." 
Perhaps  by  no  class  of  Protestant  Christiana  was  so  much 
missionary  merit  acquired  as  by  the  Moravian  brethren.  In 
the  education  of  their  own  children,  not  less  than  in  their 
exertions  to  instraot  adult  heathens,  the  members  of  this 
society  were  preeminently  successful.  One  m^n  cause, 
doubtless,  was,  that  they  regarded  tuition,  -whether  children 
in  yeai-s,  or  children  in  understanding,  as  a  process  calcular 
ted  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the  instructors  and  the  pupils : 
and  were  primarily  careful  to  apply  to  themselves,  and  prac- 
tically demonstrate  in  their  intercourse  with  others,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  they  communicated. 
"  As  early  as  1727,"  says  Loskiel,  "  which  was  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  they  began  to 

"  All  tlie  property  bGlongs  to  the  Society,  who  lense  ont  tha  lots  only  to 
momSers  of  their  own  communion.  Each  Individnai,  when  of  age.  becomes 
a  enbscrlber  to  the  rules  of  tho  Society,  with  the  right  of  wlthdrniving  him- 
eelf  atpleaeure;  in  which  ease,  however,  ho  is  reqnirea  to  dispose  of  Ilia 
properly,  if  a  houeeholder,  and  romovo  fi'om  tlic  town.  Each  memlrer  pur- 
enes  his  oceapation  on  his  own  private  account;  but  if  any  particular  trade 
should  Bufifer  by  too  gi-eat  competitjon,  the  Society  will  not  pennit  a  new 
competitor  in  the  same  trade,  althoosli  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  locate 
himself  in  the  plmie.  Thia  secures  to  nil  a  competence."  The  same  love 
of  masic  in  liieic  worship— having  anorganandafnllbandof  instmmenta. 
The  grave-yard,  as  described  by  De  Stael.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  lie  in  a 
corpse-house  three  days  before  toterment.  Wlien  a  member  dies,  they 
have  a  peculiar  ceremony:  four  mnsicians  ascend  to  tlie  tower  of  tho 
church  with  Icumpota,  and  announce  (he  event  by  jicrforming  a  dirge. 
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tako  the  conversion  of  the  He.theo  in  general  into  lire  most 
earnest  consider.tion."     Tlie  first  missionaries  went  to  St. 
Thomas,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1732  ;  next  year 
to  Greenland,  and  in  1134,  .  party  of  Moravians,  Tvho  had 
started  for  Georgia,  changed  their  minds  on  reaching  Holland, 
and  went  to  PemisjlTaiia.     Another  company  loft  Herrnhnt 
in  November,  1734,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  Society  m 
England  tor  propagating  the  Gospel,  proposed  to  emigrate  to 
Savannah.     Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia,  had  previ- 
ously corresponded  with  Connt  Zinaendorf,  and  been  Kbcral 
in  his  enconragemenl  of  the  Moravians.     A  free  passage; 
provisions  hi  Georgia  for  a  whole  season ;  hind  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  free  for  ten  years,  then  to  be  held  tor  a 
small  qnit-rent;  the  privileges  of  native  Englishmen;  free- 
dom of  wotship-these  were  the  promises  made  by  the  trns- 
tees  of  the  colony,  accepted  and  honcrably  fnllilled.     Count 
Zinaindorf  dismissed  his  brethren  to  their  Georgia  destination, 
with  written  instructions,  in  which  he  particularly  vecom- 
mended,  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  the  wise  di- 
rection and  guidance  ot  God  in  ail  circumstances,  seek  to 
preserve  liberty  of  comicience,  avoid  all  religions  disputes, 
and  always  keep  in  view  that  call,  given  unto  them  by  God 
himself,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Heathen, 
and  further,  that  they  should  endeavor  as  much  as  possible 
to  earn  thok  own  bread. 

According  to  loskiel,  the  first  detachment  of  Moravians 
arrived  in  Georgia  in  the  spring  of  1735,  but  their  number 
was  increased  by  a  larger  company  during  the  summer. 
Before  embarking,  they  aU  disclosed  to  the  trustees  their 
determination  not  to  engage  in  war,  and  received  a  pledge 
that  they  should  be  exempted  from  mihtary  service. 

On  one  of  these  voyages,  probably  the  latter,  the  Wesleys, 
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John  and  Charles,  emigrated  to  Savannah.  They  had  already 
attracted  attention  in  England  for  their  zealous  piety,  and 
were  induced  by  the  trustees  to  join  the  infant  colony — Charles 
as  secretary  to  Oglethorpe,  and  John  with  fervent  longings  to 
become  an  apoatle  to  the  Indians.  "  Our  end  in  leaving  our 
native  country,"  said  they,  "  is  not  to  gain  riches  and  honor, 
but  singly  thia—to  hve  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God."  With  such 
sentiments,  their  attention  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn  to  the 
walk  and  conversation  of  their  Moravian  companions.  The 
journal  of  John  Wesley,  now  known  to  Christendom  as  tho 
founder  of  a  numerous  sect,  contains  the  following  testi- 
mony : 

"  I  had  long  before  observed  the  great  seriousness  of  their 
behavior.  Of  their  humility  they  had  given  a  continual 
proof  by  performing  those  servile  offices  for  the  other  pasaen- 
gei-s,  which  none  of  the  English  would  undertake :  for 
which  they  desired  and  would  receive  no  pay,  saying,  'It  was 
good  for  their  proud  hearts,  and  their  Saviour  had  done  more 
for  them  '  And  every  day  had  given  them  occasion  ol  show- 
ing a  meekness  which  no  mjury  i,ould  move.  If  they  were 
pushed,  stiuck  oi  thiown  down,  they  rose  again  and  went 
away ;  but  no  compl-unt  was  found  in  their  moutli.  There 
was  now  in  opportunity  of  tiying  whether  they  were  deliv- 
ered from  tho  spirit  of  fear,  as  well  as  from  that  of  pride,  anger 
and  revenge.  In  the  midst  of  the  psalm  wherewith  their 
service  began,  a  storm  arase,  the  sea  broke  over  us,  split  the 
m^sail  in  pieces,  covered  the  ship,  and  poured  in  between 
the  decks  as  if  the  great  deep  had  already  swallowed  us  up. 
A  terrible  screammg  began  among  the  Enghsh.  The  Ger- 
mans calmly  sang  on.  I  asked  one  of  them  afterwards, '  Was 
you  not  afraid  ?'  He  answered,  '  I  thank  God,  no !'  I  asked, 
'But  were  not  your  women  and  children  afraid  ?'  He  replied 
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mildly, '  No ;  our  ivomen  and  childrOE  are  not  afraid  to  die'  " 
At  the  time  when  the  danger  seomed  most  imminent,  and 
the  vessel  was  expected  immediately  to  founder,  an  infant 
was  brought  to  Wesley  to  be  baptized.  "  It  put  me  in  mind," 
he  says,  "  of  Jeremiah'a  buying  the  field  when  the  Chaldeans 
wore  on  the  point  of  destroying  Jerusalem,  and  seemed  a 
pledge  of  the  mercy  God  designed  to  show  us  even  in  the 
land  of  the  living," 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Germans  in  Georgia,  Wesley  sub- 
sequently gives  this  representation:  "They  were  always 
employed,  always  cheerful  themselves,  and  in  good  humor 
with  one  another."  He  adds,  "They  met  this  day  to  con- 
sult concerning  the  aSairs  of  their  church;  Mr.  Spangenburg 
being  shortly  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Bishop  Nitechman 
to  return  to  Germany.  After  several  hours  spent  in  confer- 
ence and  prayer,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  and  ordina- 
tion of  a  Bishop.  The  great  simplicity  as  well  as  solemnity  of 
the  whole  almost  made  me  forget  the  seventeen  hundred  years 
between,  and  imagine  myself  in  one  of  those  assembUes  where 
form  and  state  were  not,  but  Paul,  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter, 
the  fisherman,  presided  yet  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power." 

After  their  arrival,  a  spot  for  their  village  was  chosen  and 
called  Ebeneaer.  "  In  a  few  years,  the  produce  of  raw  silk 
by  the  Germans  amounted  to  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and 
indigo  also  became  a  staple.  In  earnest  memorials,  they  long 
deprecated  the  employment  of  negro  slaves,  pleading  the 
ability  of  the  white  man  to  toil  even  under  the  suns  of  Georgia, 
Their  religious  affections  bound  them  together  in  the  unity  of 
brotherhood ;  their  controversies  were  decided  among  tiiem- 
selves ;  every  event  of  life  had  its  moral,  and  the  fervor  of 
their  worship  never  disturbed  their  healthy  tranciinllity  of 
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judgment.  They  were  cheerful  and  at  peace."''  A  school 
hoiiso  for  the  cMMren  of  the  Creek  nation  was  established — 
the  gooil  will  of  the  Indians  waa  aecured,  and  they  frequently 
came  to  hear  the  gTe(A  word,  as  they  expressed  it — the  Rev. 
Peter  Boehler,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  was  choaen  and 
ordained  minister  of  the  Georgia  colony,  in  1737,  and  arrived 
there  in  the  year  following,  and  everything  eeemed  auspicious, 
until  the  ontbreali  of  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards  subjected 
the  Moravians  to  peculiar  trials. 

In  1739,  war  was  declared  by  England  against  Spain. 
An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  at  the  same  time  for  nat- 
uralizing all  foreign  Protestants  settled  in  any  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America.  If  this  act  was  meant  to  gratify  or 
retain  the  Moravian  settlers  in  Georgia,  its  efficacy  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  contemporary  proceedings  of  the 
English  inhabitants  of  this  province.  About  a  year  before, 
when  a  provincial  force  was  hastily  assembled  to  encounter 
an  apprehended  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Moravians 
were  summoned  to  join  their  fellow-coionists  in  defending 
their  adopted  country.  Tins  summons  they  mildly  but 
firmly  refused  to  obey;  declaring  that  no  human  power  or 
motive  could  induce  them  to  take  the  sword,  and  appealing 
to  the  pledge  they  had  received  from  the  trustees,  of  exemp- 
tion from  military  service.  The  magistrates  were  con- 
strained to  admit  the  force  of  the  appeal;  but  so  much 
jealousy  and  displeasure  were  expressed  on  this  account  by 
the  bulk  of  the  planters  against  the  Moravians,  that  several 
of  these  sectaries,  unwilling  to  remdn  among  a  people  in 
whom  their  presence  excited  unfriendly  sentiments,  abandoned 
the  province  and  retired  to  the  peaceful  domain  of  the  Qua- 
kers in  Pennsylvaraa,  where  already  a  numerous  society  of 
7]  Bancroft's  United  Stalca. 
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tlie  Moravian  brotherliood  was  collected.  Tlie  rest,  under 
the  direction  of  their  pastor,  Boehler,  continued  to  reside  in 
Georgia;  being  desirous  of  discharging  the  pecuniary  debt 
■which  they  had  contracted  to  tho  truatees,  and  unwilling  to 
forsake  their  missionary  labors.  But  in  the  present  year, 
they  again  received  a  summons  to  join  the  provincial  militia ; 
and  declining  to  resume  the  former  controversy,  they  hade 
farewell  to  Georgia,  surrendered  their  flourishing  plantatioia 
without  a  murmur,  and  rcumtcd  themselves  to  their  brethren 
who  were  established  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  their  number, 
John  Hagen,  returned  in  1740  to  Geor^a,  at  the  request  of 
George  Whitefield,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  work 
which  had  been  commenced  among  the  Creeks.  The  Indi- 
ans were  in  an  unfavorable  mood,  and,  according  to  Loskiel, 
Hagen,  "  finding  their  hearts  and  ears  shut  against  him,  and 
that  no  fruits  were  to  be  expected,  was  obliged  to  desist  and 
return  sometime  after  to  Pennsylvania."  Nevertheless, 
Georgia  was  not  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Moravians,  for 
in  1751,  when  the  ori^nal  prohibition  of  slavery  in  that  col- 
ony was  annulled,  Bancroft  represents  some  of  the  hretliren 
as  "  acquiescing  "  in  the  change.  After  the  departure  of 
Oglethorpe,  he  says,  "  slavers  from  Africa  sailed  directly  to 
Savannah,  and  the  laws  against  them  were  not  ri^dly 
enforced.  Whitefield,  who  believed  that  God's  Providence 
would  certainly  malce  slavery  terminate  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Africans,  pleaded  before  the  trustees  in  its  favor,  as 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Georgia;  even  the  poorest 
people  desired  the  change.  The  Moravians  still  expressed 
regret,  moved  partly  by  a  hatred  of  oppression,  and  partly 
by  antipathy  to  the  race  of  colored  men.  At  last,  they  too 
began  to  think  that  negro  slaves  might  be  employed  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  it  was  agi-ecd  that,  if  the  nesroes  are 
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tieaterl  in  i,  Chn  tnn  m-imiei,  their  change  of  country  would 
pro-vti  ti  thLin  i  lenefit  A  message  from  Germany  served 
to  hush  their  Bciuple'5  "It  you  take  slaves  in  ftuth,  and 
with  the  intent  ot  conJuetmg  them  to  Christ,  the  actinn  will 
be  not  a  sm,  but  miy  prove  a  benediction."^ 

In  1739,  the  brethren  at  Hermhut  resolved  to  extend 
their  missions  in  North  America.  An  incident  which  occur- 
red in  1736  served  to  ammate  the  purpose  which  the  Mora- 
vian Society  in  Europe  had  cherished  for  some  time,  of 
attempting  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  In  the  winter  of 
that  year  Conrad  Weisser,  a  Pennsylvaaian  colonist  of  Ger- 
man descent,  and  interpreter  between  the  provincial  govern 
ment  and  the  Indians,  was  dispatched  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations  and  dissuade 
them  from  making  war,  wluch  they  were  preparing  to  do,  on 
an  Indian  tnbe  within  the. territory  of  Virginia.  In  per- 
fonmng  this  journey  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  Weisaer, 
forcing  his  way  mostly  on  foot  through  deep  snow  and  thick 
forests,  was  nearly  exhausted  by  toil  and  hardship,  when  he 

8)  The  tnisteos,  at  the  oatset,  adopt^it  a  rule  that  forbado  the  introdne- 
tion  of  slaves.  Baiicroft  qnotes  soma  pregnant  suntencea  from  the  publi- 
cations of  1734  ill  favor  of  this  feature  of  colonial  policy.  For  instance: 
"  Slayery,  the  niisfbitnne,  if  not  the  dishonor  of  otber  plantations,  is  abso- 
lutely pioscribed.  Let  avarice  defend  it  as  it  will,  there  is  an  honest  ccinc- 
tanoB  In  humanity  against  buying  and  soiling  and  regaidlug  those  of  our 
species  as  onr  wealth  and  possessiona."  "Thannme  of  slavery  is  here  un- 
heard, and  every  inhabitant  is  free  trota  nnchoaen  masters  and  oppression." 
And  the  testimony  of  Ogelthorpe,  who  yet  had  once  heen  willing  to  employ 
negroes,  and  once,  at  least,  ordered  the  sale  of  a  slave,  explains  tlie  motive 
of  the  prohibition.  "  Slavery,"  he  relates,  "  Is  against  the  gospel,  as  well  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  England.  We  refused,  as  trustees,  to  make  a  law 
permitting  such  a  horrid  crime."  "  The  purchase  of  negroes  is  fbrbidden," 
wi'ote  Van  Reck,  "  on  account  of  the  vieinity  of  the  Spaniards ; "  and  this 
wfts  doubtless  the  governmental  view.  The  colony  was  also  "an  asylcu 
TO  KBCEivK  THE  DisTRBBSBD.  It  wBs  ncccssavy,  (hcrefore,  not  to  permit 
ilaves  in  such  a  country ;  for  slaves  htarvb  the  poor  lmsorbk." 
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met  two  Indians,  who  exhorted  him  not  to  be  f^nt,  but  to 
take  courage — adding  that  the  sufferings  endured  by  a  man 
in  bis  mortal  body  cleansed  the  imperishable  soul  from  sin. 
On  his  return,  Weiaser  related  this  occurrence  to  Spangen- 
berg,  a  Moravian  Bishop,  by  whom  it  was  reported  to  his 
brethren  in  Europe.  'Ihey  were  greatly  struck  with  it,  and 
determined,  to  spare  no  pains  to  instruct  those  blind  but 
thinking  heathens  in  the  knowledge  of  a  better  way  to  that 
expiation  of  which  they  obscurely  felt  the  necessity,  and 
impart  to  them  the  experience  of  the  only  fountdn  capable 
of  cleansing  the  human  soul  from  sin. 

Ranch,  a  Moravian  missionary,  arriving  at  New  York  from 
Europe,  in  the  year  1740,  commenced  a  course  of  apostolic 
labor  among  the  Mohican  Indians  inhabiting  the  borders  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  The  sachem,  or  chief  of  the 
tribe,  declared  of  himself  and  his  people,  that  they  were  all 
helplessly  sunk  in  misery,  drunkenness  and  every  vice  and 
crime  that  could  defile  and  degrade  human  nature ;  and 
protested  that  the  missionary  would  confer  an  inexpressible 
benefit  upon  them  if  ho  could  teach  them  how  to  lead  a 
wiser  and  happier  life.  They  listened  with  profound  aston- 
ishment to  the  first  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  soon  rejected  them  with  unanimous  derision. 
Ranch,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged ;  he  persisted  in 
his  pious  labors  without  any  other  visible  fruit  except  in- 
creased unpopularity  and  ridicule  among  the  Indians ;  till 
one  day  the  chief,  who  was  himself  the  worst  man  of  the 
tribe,  earnestly  requested  him  once  more  to  explain  how  the 
blood  of  a  Divine  Redeemer  could  possibly  expiate  and  oblit- 
erate the  defilement  of  the  human  soul.  Ranch  declai-ed 
that  the  moat  valuable  gift  in  the  world  could  not  have 
.  him  a  gratification  comparable  to  the  delight  with 
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which  tbat  question  iospjrec!  him.  He  who  so  felt  was  foiined 
to  conquer  in  this  glorious  and  happy  field.  Appearances 
of  mental  conversion  and  a  conBideratle  reformation  of  man- 
ners ensued  among  the  tribe.  But  now  was  aroused  tho 
jealousy  of  a  numerous  band  of  European  traders,  wbo 
derived  a  guilty  g^n  from  the  dependence  to  which  the 
savages  were  reduced  by  their  vices  and  poverty.  Some  of 
them  threatened  to  shoot  Banch  if  he  remained  longer  in 
the  country ;  others  assured  the  Indians  that  the  missionary's 
instraelicins  tended  to  delude  them,  and  that  his  real  purpose 
was  to  carry  their  children  beyond  seas  and  sell  them  for 
slaves.  The  abused  and  ignorant  people,  as  credulous  of 
this  falsehood  as  they  had  been  slow  to  believe  divine  truth, 
began  to  regard  the  missionary  with  rage  and  detestation, 
and  meanwhile  were  copiously  supplied  with  strong  liquor  by 
those  perfidious  counsellors,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  them 
to  wreak  their  erring  fury  on  their  benefactor. 

Ranch  overcame  this  opposition  by  a  wisdom  and  virtue 
equal  to  every  emergency.  He  softened  the  resentment  of 
some  of  the  white  settlers  and  traders  by  tho  mild  courtesy 
of  his  manners,  and  gained  the  protection  of  one  of  them  by 
teaching  his  children  to  read  and  write.  To  the  Indians  he 
behaved  with  an  unabated  tenderness  and  confidence,  which 
powerfully  appealed  to  their  remaining  virtue — t-o  that  sense 
of  good  which  is  never  wholly  obliterated  while  human  life 
endures.  They  were  struck  with  the  new  proof  which  he 
afibrded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  which  he  had 
preached,  in  shielding  their  professor  from  evil  and  fear,  and 
rendering  him  always  secure  and  happy ;  they  were  aston- 
ished that  a  man,  whom  they  studiously  endeavored  to  insult 
by  contumely,  and  terrify  by  menace,  should  pereist  in  fol- 
lowing them  with  patience,  benedictions,  tears,  and  every 
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other  demonstration  of  affectionate  and  disinterested  regard ; 
and  0116  of  them,  who  had  made  an  attempt  to  take  the  mis- 
monarj's  life,  contemplating  him  as  he  lay  stretched  in  placid 
slumber  on  the  floor  of  the  Indian's  own  hut,  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  to  himself,  "  This  cannot  be  a  bad  man ;  he 
fears  no  evil ;  not  even  from  us  who  are  so  savage ;  but  sleejs 
comfortably,  and  places  his  life  in  our  hands."  The  Indians 
at  length  became  generally  convinced  that  evil  coold  not  be 
meditated  by  a  man  who  was  himself  eo  completely  exempted 
from  the  suspicion  of  it ;  his  influence  was  restored  and  aug- 
mented, and  his  ministry  attended  with  happy  effects.  AJl 
the  Moravian  missionaries  were  charged  by  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  to  study  rather  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  than 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  professed  eonverte.  ^Ranch's 
first  congregation  consisted  of  ten  baptized  Indians,  whose 
devotion,  simple  yet  profound,  enthusiastic  yet  sincere  and 
sustained,  excited  the  grateful  delight  of  their  pastor  and  his 
associates,  and  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  wildest  of 
the  surrounding  savages.  Meanwhile,  from  the  increasing 
resort  of  members  of  the  Moravian  brotherhood  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  were  formed  the  principal  settlements  of  the 
society  at  places  which  obtained  the  names  of  Naaareth  and 
Bethlehem  ;  and  from  which,  with  all  convenient  speed,  mis- 
sionaries, animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  Ranch,  carried 
the  benefit  of  their  instructions  and  example  among  the  Del- 
aware Indians,  with  the  usual  varieties  of  success  which  ever 
attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  which  are  far  more 
strikingly  manifested  in  tribes  and  n  t  ns  to  whi  h  the  tidings 
are  delivered  for  the  first  time  th  n  t       which  have 

been  long  nominally  christianised  nl  h  habit  blunts 
the  force  of  impressions  and  veils  th      on  fi  f  language. 

In  the  year  1742,  Count  Zinze   1    f     h    w     chief  bishop 
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or  warden  of  the  society  of  Moravian  brethren,  having  visited 
their  settlements  in  America,^  traveled,  along  with  Conrad 
Weisser,  Peter  Boebler,  and  other  associates,  into  the  Indian 
territories  and  preached  to  a  great  variety  of  tribes.  Some 
of  the  fiercest  -warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  who,  from  a  recent 
quarrel  among  themselves,  hsA  been  roused  to  a  state  of  high 
and  dangerous  excitement  at  the  time  when  he  casiia]]y  met 
them,  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the  mixture  of  simplicity, 
authority  and  benevolence  that  characterized  his  address  to 
them,  and  after  some  consultation,  thus  replied  to  it:  — 
"Brother,  you  have  made  a  long  voyage  o?er  the  seas,  to 
preach  to  the  white  people  and  to  the  Indiana.  You  did 
not  know  that  we  were  here,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  you. 
This  proceeds  from  above.  Come,  therefore,  to  ns,  both  you 
and  your  bretliren ;  we  bid  you  welcome,  and  take  this  fathom 
of  wampum  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  words." 
After  a  short  but  successful  ministry  in  America,  Zinzendorf 
returned  to  Europe  in  1T43,  leaving  a  numerous  and  increas- 
ing body  of  missionaries  to  pursue  the  labors  thus  felicitously 
begun.  It  was  a  rule  with  these  missionaries  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood  by  bodily  labor  for  behoof  of  the  objects  of 
their  pious  concern ;  and  this  rule  their  Christian  moderation 
enabled  them  generally  to  practice,  although  their  savage 
employers  could  afford  only  a  slender  recompense  of  their 
toil ;  but  whenever  they  could  not  subsist  in  this  manner, 
they  were  supplied  with  the  nece^aries  of  life  by  the  society 
at  Bethlehem.  They  lived  and  dressed  in  the  Indian  style ; 
and  one  of  them,  JiVederiek  Post,  did  not  scruple  to  marry 
.  Indian  woman.     In  addition  to  the  inevitable 


9)  Zinzendorf  was  accompanied  in  his  tour  of  tlie  Indian  villages  by  his 
(laughter  Be«igiia—n  word  worth  preserving,  perhaps,  hy  those  who  thinlc 
that  there  is  virtue  in  a  name. 
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drudgery  and  privation  which  they  incurred,  they  were  fre- 
quently exposed  to  insult  and  danger  from  the  savages  who 
rejected  the  boon  of  the  gospel  with  contempt,  and  heard  its 
testimony  against  the  corruption  of  human  nature  with  indig- 
nation. Gideon  Mack,  one  of  the  missionaries,  having  been 
waylaid  by  an  Indian  who  presented  his  gun  and  desired 
him  to  prepare  to  die,  for  insulting  the  Indians  by  talking 
perpetually  of  their  need  of  Christ,  replied  calmly,  "  If  Christ 
does  not  permit  you,  you  cannot  shoot  me."  The  savage, 
struck  with  the  language  and  demeanor  of  his  intended  vic- 
tim, dropped  his  gun,  retired  in  silence,  and  soon  after 
embraced  the  faith  which,  he  perceived,  was  calculated  to 
form  tiie  highest  style  of  character. 

A  curioi;^  objection,  which  reminds  us  of  incidents  and 
reproaches  that  attended  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
upon  earth,  was  raised  by  some  Indians,  who,  observing  their 
friends  greatly  moved  by  the  discourses  of  the  missionaries, 
exelfumed  that  these  men  must  be  sorcerers,  and  in  league 
with  evii  spirits,  for  that  nothing  but  magic  could  produce 
such  effects.  The  most  formidable  opposition  was  created 
by  a  number  of  white  traders,  who  were  concerned  at  the 
influence  which  the  missionaries  exerted  in  persuading  the 
savages  to  abst^  from  purchasing  the  spirituous  liquors,  to 
avoid  conti-acting  debts,  and  to  exchange  hunting  for  agricul- 
ture. They  were  aided  by  some  weak  and  ignorant  or  bigoted 
colonists  of  New  York  and  New  England,  who  looked  on  the 
Moravian  society  as  a  branch  of  the -Church  of  Eome,  and 
wero  convinced  that  the  spread  of  their  tenets  and  influence 
would  promote  the  interests  of  France  among  the  Indian 
race.  Several  of  the  missionaries  were  seized  as  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  by  the  inhabitants  of  Coimeeticut,  and  de- 
tained in  custody  some  days,  till  they  were  liberated  by 
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comimnd  of  the  piovineiai  governoi  But  in  New  York, 
whieh  ibouiided  with  traders,  hostile  to  the  conversion  oi  tlic 
Indians,  and  contained  i  numhei  of  cleigymcn  and  liymen 
devoted  exclutoiveli  to  the  Chutch  <f  Euglinl  the  opposition 
grew  diily  strongei  and  w  i?  mfiimed  by  tiic  fluctuating 
politics  of  the  Six  Nations  bomt  of  the  co'oui&tb  assmed 
then  savage  neighbois  thit  the  Moravian  brethren  v  eie  not 
fe^a/?!/ entitled  to  undertake  the  pistoiil  office  ivbich  they 
e\crcisi,d — a  statement  ^\hiLh  the  Indians  weie  totally  unible 
to  eompiehend,  tther  ,  and  especnliy  certain  ]er<!Ons  en 
ga^jCd  ni  the  Indian  i.nle,  attempted  to  dtbuich  the  new 
conveits  anl  «educt,  them  to  lesnme  the  vices  they  had  foi 
siken,  and  the  piovmcial  mag,istiates  committed  seveio!  of 
the  mibsionanea  to  pnson,  as  enemies  of  the  Eiitibh  govern 
ment  and  coimpters  f  its  Indian  alhes  The  most  respcc 
table  inhahitint<j  cf  the  pifvince,  whi  had  at  fiist  imbibed 
prejatlices  a(,iinst  the  nii«3ionanes,  neic  apeedilj  disabused, 
and  not  only  encouraged  them  to  peiseveie  m  their  useful 
laboiB,  but  openly  dcclaied  ot  them,  that  they  vyere,  of  ^11 
men,  the  best  mstraments  of  the  aecuiity  ot  the  colonists 
and  the  happmess  of  the  Indians  At  length,  honevei,in 
consequence  of  a  leport  that  a  number  of  the  Indian  converts 
had  wholly  detached  themselTes  from  their  previous  friendly 
connection  with  Britain,  the  public  rage  was  kindled  to  such 
a  pitch  that  an  act  of  the  New  York  Assembly  was  passed, 
prohibiting  any  member  of  the  Moravian  society  from  preach- 
ing or  residing  among  the  tribes  connected  with  the  province. 
This  policy  was  little  calculated  to  soothe  or  conciliate  the 
Indians,  who  had  generally  conceived  a  high  regard  for  the 
missionaries — of  whom  some  now  quitted  the  province,  and 
othei^,  lingering  in  it  with  the  hope  of  being  yet  permitted 
to  resume  their  pious  labors,  were  afterwards  thrown  into 
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pi-iaon  Slid  treated  -with  great  severity.  The  Indians  who 
Bcemod  moat  attached  to  them,  became  the  objects  of  a  strong 
aversion  and  jealoasy  to  many  of  the  colonists,  who  loudly 
and  fiercely  importuned  the  government  to  send  troops  to 
destroy  them.  Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  nassion- 
aries,  a  nntnber  of  converted  Indians  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  Six  Nations,  forsakmg  their  country  and  kindred,  fol- 
lowed their  teachers  to  Pennsylvania,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Bethlehem. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  for  several  years  after,  Spangenberg, 
Nitchsman,  Cammerhoff,  and  a  great  many  other  pastors  sup- 
plied by  the  Moravian  brotherhood,  were  a«fciveiy  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  proselyting  and  civilizing  the  savage 
tribes  adjacent  to  the  colonial  settlements  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  They  collected  various  Indian 
societies,  in  which  the  duties  of  morality  were  practised,  the 
habits  of  civilized  life  studied  and  pursued,  and  the  profession 
of  Christianity  embraced  with  a  sincerity  which  was  tried  and 
attested  by  severe  suffering  and  patient  virtue.  The  Indian 
converts  and  their  children  were  taught  to  read;  and  some 
portions  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
various  dialects  of  the  Indian  tongue.  So  far  from  pretend- 
ing to  any  superiority  over  their  converts,  the  missionaries 
appeared  at  once  their  teachers  and  their  servants ;  and  at 
all  the  settlements,  not  only  participated  in  their  rural  labors, 
but  appropriated  to  themselves  the  heaviest  part  of  every 
drudgery,  in  consideration  of  the  incompetence  of  Indian 
constitutions  for  steady  and  continuous  toil.  The  progress 
of  these  beneficent  exertions  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  last  war  with  France,  and  by  the  ravages  which  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French  inflicted  on  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Many  of  the  Pennsylvania  colonists  were  progres- 
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i  to  ticl  a  degree,  by  the  devastation  of  their 
country  the  maasicre  of  their  friends,  and  the  danger  of  their 
fimihe=!  th^t  they  conceived  an  incurable  hatred  and  jeal- 
on  T  IqI  nst  the  vihole  Ii  dian  riue. 

A  sect  ot  linatics  aj  rung  up  m  Pennaylvama  about  the 
year  1755,  who  clamorously  demanded  the  total  extirpatioa 
of  the  aboiigin'vl  tnbea,  lest  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  should 
fall  upon  the  Chiisti'ui^  loi  not  destroying  the  heathen,  as  the 
Israelites  by  diime  uommind  had  been  directed  to  destroy 
the  Canaanites  ot  old  The  general  delusion  was  increased 
by  the  pubheatiou  ot  a  lettci,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  British  forces,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  a  French  officer  at  Quebec  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  extolling  the  Moravian  brethren  as  the  secret  partizaoa 
and  useful  agents  of  France.  This  letter,  whether  the 
offspring  of  ]?rench  or  of  English  ai-tifioe,  produced  all  the 
effect  that  its  fabricators  designed,  A  universal  cry  was 
raised  through  the  British  colonies  that  the  Moravian  s 
were  snalces  in  the  grass,  and  the  most  danger 
most  perfidious  enemies  of  Eritsun.  The  persons  and  settle- 
ments of  these  calumniated  men,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  now 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger ;  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, though  sincerely  inclined  to  protect  them,  was  evidently 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  headlong  rage  with  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  imprecated  vengeance  on  the  Morar 
vian  brethren  and  their  Indian  flocks.  The  mildness  and 
patience  with  which  this  injustice  was  endured  by  the  objects 
of  it  was  insufficient  to  quell  the  popular  fury,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  venting  itself  in  some  notable  outrage,  when,  to 
the  general  surprise,  a  sudden  attack  was  made  by  the  Indian 
allies  of  France  on  a  Moravian  settlement,  situated  near  Mar- 
honing  creek,  (a  small  tributary  of  the  Lehigh  river,  and  not 
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far  from  Bethlehem,)  in  which  a  number  of  the  brethren  and 
of  their  Indian  associates  were  slain.  This  circumstance, 
concurring  with  the  willingness  of  some  of  the  Moravian  set- 
tlers to  prepare  for  defensive  war  against  the  enemj,  and  the 
liberal  contributions  of  others  to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  fel- 
low-colonists, who  had  suffered  from  hostile  rage,  produced  a 
great  and  sudden  abatement  of  the  public  jealousy  and  dis- 
pleasure. The  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  security  were  now 
enjoyed  in  the  Moravian  settlements  tiil  the  year  116'6,  when 
all  the  hatred  and  fear  that  the  Indian  race  had  ever  excited 
in  Pennsylvania,  were  revived  with  augmented  violence  by 
the  great  Indian  war  which  broke  out  at  that  period,  and  the 
dreadful  desolation  of  the  frontiers  of  this  province  which 
attended  the  first  explosion  of  its  fury.  A  general  attack 
was  now  projected  by  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  province,  of  whom  many  were  forced 
to  fly ;  some  were  conveyed  to  Philadelphia  by  order  of  the 
government,  which  tendered  its  protection,  and  some  were 
cruelly  slain. 

Near  the  Susquehanna,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
town  of  Lancaster,  was  a  spot  known  as  the  Manor  of  Cones- 
toga,  where  a  small  band  of  Indians,  chiefly  of  Iroquois 
blood,  had  been  seated  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
province,  and  always  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  Eng- 
lish. On  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  some  distance  above 
Conestoga,  stood  the  town  of  Paxton,  which  had  been  devas- 
tated by  the  Indians  in  1755.  The  relatives  of  those  slain 
at  that  time  rebuilt  the  village,  but  were  inimical  to  the  race 
of  their  persecutors,  and  suspicious  of  the  band  at  Conestoga. 
They  organized  into  a  body  of  rangers,  and  were  active  in 
defending  the  borders.  At  length,  deeming  their  suspicions 
confirmed,  they  fell  upon  the  Conestoga  Indians,  and  a  horrid 
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massacre  ensued,  the  victims  being  piincipally  -women  and 
children.  Those  who  by  alBence  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Paxton  men,  fled  to  Lancaster,  and  were  placed  in  jail  for 
security,  which  was  broken  ope  ft     I  y     p    ty  f  th 

assassins,   and  the   butchery  pi  t  d       Tl      p  1 

authorities  were  impotent  to  p         t  1        tl  t^ 

rages,  and  the  Moravians  next  b  bj    t     f  1   t  ist     d 

persecution. 

About  three  months  before  th    mas  t  G        t 

party  of  drunken  rangers,  fire  1  by  th    ^         1  tm    fc 

agmst  the  Moravian  Indians  11  1    f  tl   m 

both  men  and  women,  whom  th      f      1  1    j  I 

Not  long  after,  the  same  pai-fcy  i       g  th      turn 

surprised  and  killed,  some  peaceful  settlers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood sharing  their  fate.  This  act  was  at  once  ascribed, 
justly  or  unjustly,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  converted  Indians, 
relatives  of  the  murdered ;  and  the  frontier  people,  who,  like 
the  Paston  men,  were  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians, 
resolved  that  the  objects  of  their  suspicion  should  live  no 
longer.  At  this  time  the  Moravian  converts  consisted  of  two 
communities,  those  of  Nain  and  Weequetanb,  near  the  Lehigh, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  a  third,  at  Wyalusmg,  near  Wyo- 
ming. The  latter,  from  its  distant  situation,  was,  for  the 
present,  safe  ;  but  the  two  former  were  in  imminent  peril, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  mortal  terror  for  their  lives,  stood  day 
and  night  on  the  watch. 

At  length,  about  the  tenth  of  October,  1764,  a  gang  of 
armed  men  approached  Wecqueta.nk,  and  encamped  in  the 
woods  at  ijo  great  distance.  They  intended  to  make  their 
attack  under  favor  of  the  darkness ;  but  before  evening, 
a  storm,  which  to  the  missionaiies  seemed  providential,  de- 
scended with  such  violence,  that  the  fires  of  the  hostile  camp 
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were  extinguished  in  a  moment,  the  ammunition  of  the  men 
ivet,  and  the  plan  defeated. 

After  so  narrow  an  escape,  it  was  apparent  that  flight  was 
the  only  resource.  The  terrified  congregation  at  Wecqne- 
tank  broke  up  on  the  following  day,  and  under  the  charge 
of  their  missionary,  Bernard  Gruhe,  removed  to  the  Mora^ 
vian  town  of  Nazareth,  where  it  was  hoped  they  imght  remain 
in  safety. 

By  order  of  the  provincial  assembly,  the  Christian  Indians 
were  removed  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  last  means  to  secure 
their  protection.  Their  total  number,  including  the  mission- 
aries, was  about  one  hundred  and  forty.  Insulted  by  the 
populace  and  soldiery,  the  unfortunate  exiles  only  found  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  from  the  Quakers.  Attended  by  these 
kindred  sectarians,  the  Moravians  and  converts  proceeded  to 
Province  Island  below  the  city,  where  they  were  lodged  in 
s  me  deseited  baiitcks,  and  then  wants  provided  foi,  by  the 
1  ithoiities  tnd  the  society  of  Fuends 

Immediitelv  "iftei  thr  roncstOj^a  rauidcrs  it  Lincister 
liil,  which  did  not  tike  ]hcc  until  =iome  weeK  iftei  the 
lemoval  of  theMmviin  tomeits  toPhilideljhia,  theiioteia 
jrejiied  to  mirch  upcn  the  city  and  fini&h  their  woik  by 
killmg  the  Indianb  iihom  it  had  til  en  undei  itt  pictection 
Such  ms  the  consteimtion  thitit\\as  determined  t  send 
the  refugees  to  Ncis  ItiL  ml  place  them  undei  the  piotcc 
tion  of  the  Indian  Supeimtendent  &n  William  Jihnson 
Passing  through  Trenton,  they  reached  Amboy,  when  a 
message  was  received  from  Governor  Golden,  of  New  York, 
forbidding  the  Indians  to  come  to  that  province.  Similar 
letters  were  received  from  Gen.  Gage  and  the  city  authori- 
ties, the  latter  threatening  heavy  penalties  to  the  owners  of 
vessels  if  they  should  transport  the  Indians  from  New  Jersey. 
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Thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  escape,  the  hapless 
Indians  remained  several  days  lodged  in  the  ban-aclis  at 
Amhoy,  where  they  passed  much  of  their  time  in  religious 
services.  A  message,  however,  soon  came  from  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  requiring  them  to  leave  that  province  ;  and 
thej  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  retrace  their  stepa  to 
Philadelphia.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
soldiers  had  arrived,  sent  by  Gen.  Gage,  on  the  requisition 
of  Governor  Penn ;  and  under  the  protection  of  these  troops 
the  exiies  began  their  backward  journey.  On  the  24th  of 
January  they  reached  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  lodged 
at  the  barracks  within  the  city,  the  soldiers,  forgetful  of  for- 
mer prejudices,  no  longer  refusing  them  entrance. 

Again  came  tidings  of  danger  from  the  country,  and  vigo- 
rous preparations  for  defence  were  made,  even  Quaker  tion- 
resistance  yielding  to  the  imminence  of  the  occasion.  The 
insurgents  having  advanced  to  Germantown,  within  seven 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  Governor  Penn  fled  for  safety  and 
counsel  to  the  house  of  Dr.  IVanklin ;  and  Pennsylvania 
seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  civil  wai\  Franklin,  however, 
and  some  other  popular  individuals,  undertook  to  meet  and 
expostulate  with  the  insurgents ;  and  in  the  conference  that 
ensued,  exerted  their  sense,  address  and  influence  so  effectu- 
ally as  to  prevail  with  them  to  relinquish  their  ferocious 
purpose  and  return  to  their  homes.  To  improve  this  happy 
success,  Pranldm  immediately  after  composed  and  published 
a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Indians,  wliioh  produced  a  con- 
sideiable  effect  m  soothing  the  passions  of  his  countrymen 
and  lestoiing  tranquillity 

Fiom  the  yeai  1763,  till  the  revolt  of  America  from  the 
dummion  of  Biitam,  no  geneial  or  consideiable  opposition 
lesisted  the  exeitions  of  thi  Moravian  biethien  to  dissemi- 
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nate  among  the  objects  of  their  caxe  the  principles,  hahita, 
and  benefits  of  piety,  morality  aad  civilization.  The  chief 
settlements  were  Bethlehem  and  Naaareth,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  where  their  modes  of  iife  and  worship  still 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler.  Here  and  at  Litiz,  a 
beautiful  Moravian  village,  eight  miles  north  of  Lancaster, 
are  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  girls,  which  have  been 
long  and  justly  celebrated.  "Wo  are  not  aware  thai  any 
other  Moravian  communities,  preserving  the  peculiarities 
described  so  attractively  hy  Madame  do  Stael,  have  survived 
on  this  continent  except  at  these  three  villages,  Bethlehem 
was  first  settled  in  1740,  Nazareth  soon  after,  and  Litiz 
in  1756. 

To  return  to  the  Moravian  traditions  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion. The  counties  of  Carbon,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Nor- 
thumberland lie  west  of  Bethlehem,  and  within  their  limits, 
as  now  delineated  on  the  map,  were  numerous  Moravian 
missionary  stations  between  1T45  and  1765.  These  were 
the  principal  sufferers,  during  the  tumults  of  1764,  which 
have  just  been  described.  The  settlement  of  Nain  was  about 
a  mile  from  Bethlehem,  and  Wecquetank,  described  above  as 
near  the  Lehigh,  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near  the 
eastern  comer  of  Schuylkill  county,  on  the  border  of  Carbon. 
Gnadenhutten,  settled  in  1746,  was  in  Carbon  county,  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  Mahoning  creek  and  the 
Lelngh  River.  Here  the  first  murder  of  Moravians  took 
place.  Still  further  west,  at  Shamokin,  now  Sunbury,  in 
Northumberland  county,  was  a  station  in  1747.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  none  of  these  are  now  in  existence. 

The  Wyaiusing  station  is  even  more  closely  related  to  our 
Ohio  mission  than  those  already  enumerated.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Zeisberger,  in  1763,  and  was  called  Friedenshutten 
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or  Tents  of  Peace.  The  site  was  on  the  Susquehaniia  river, 
in  Bradford  county,  and  near  the  southern  border  of  New 
York.  The  Iroquois  gave  permission  to  occupy  oven  a  larger 
tract  of  land  than  ivae  desired,  but  soon  after,  in  1768,  sold 
the  whole  country  to  Pennsylvania.  At  length,  in  1772,  the 
entire  community  moved  to  the  station  on  the  Eeaver  River, 
and  thence,  after  a  few  days,  proceeded  to  Shoenbrun,  on 
the  Muskingam.  They  were  accompanied  by  Kev.  John 
Ettwein  and  Rev,  John  Heckewelder — the  veteran  Zeisberger 
having  gone  to  the  Beaver  to  escort  the  party.  The  hospi- 
table Delawares  were  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Susque- 
hanna party,  and  the  brethren  were  congratulated,  in  full 
council,  with  all  the  ceremony  of  Indian  compliment. 

The  wiadermg  settlement  of  w  extern  Pennsylvania  is  even 
moie  closely  relVed  to  the  eobny  at  fehienbrun.  In  1768, 
Zeibbeigei  penetiated  to  a  spot  m  the  niw  county  of  Ve- 
ningo  on  the  left  bank  of  tht,  Alleghiny  not  far  from  the 
mouth  oi  Tiouesta  Heie  the  mission  ot  (loshgoshunk  was 
established  but  soon  i,ftei  lemoved  to  fifteen  miles  farther  up, 
neai  Hicbui}  town  Theie  was  a  Dehwue  village,  forty 
miles  Eorth  i.f  Pittsbuigh  in\^hitis  Butlei  county,  called 
Ktskaskunk,  \\here  replied  Glikhil  -iu,  who  fccamc  first  the 
fnend  of  the  Moiavians  ind  ifteiwirds  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianitv  On  his  first  inteiview  with  Zeisberger,  he  was 
stiuek  h}  the  fulfilhnent  of  a  vision  nhith  occurred  to  him 
yeiis  before  He  hn^  dieamed  thit  he  come  to  a  place 
where  a  number  of  Indians  were  aasemlled  in  a  large  room. 
They  wore  their  hau  phin  and  hod  no  nngs  in  their  noses. 
In  the  midst  of  them,  he  disco\ered  \  short  white  man,  and 
the  Indians  beckoning  to  him  to  come  m  He  entered,  and 
WIS  piesented  by  the  ^\lute  min  with  a  book,  who  desired 
linitoreid      On  hii  lejhing,     I  cannot  icad,"  the  white 
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man  said :  "  After  you  have  been  with  as  some  time  yon  will 
learn  to  read  it."  From  this  time  he  frequently  told  his 
hearers  that  thcro  were  certainly  ivhite  people  somewhere, 
who  knew  the  right  way  to  fiud,  for  he  had  seen  them  ia  a 
dream.  Therefore,  when  he  came  hither,  and  ^aw  the  Indi- 
ans and  the  whort  white  man,  Brother  Zeisherger,  exactly 
answering  to  the  figure  of  him  he  saw  in  his  dream,  he  was 
much  astonished.  He  now  frequently  went  to  Lawvmakhan- 
nek,  the  mission  where  Zeisherger  and  his  converted  Dela^ 
wares  were,  and  conversed  earnestly  with  the  brethren." 
Heckewelder  says  (Narrative,  p.  109)  that  the  name  of  the 
chief  signified  "  th.%  stud  ov  foremost  sight  of  a  guti-iarrel  ; 
that  he  was  admired  and  dreaded  by  all  who  knew  him,  on 
account  of  his  superior  courage  as  a  warrior,  for  his  talents 
in  council,  and  his  unequaJed  manner  of  delivering  himself  as 
a  natural  orator  or  speaker." 

Glikhikao  was  influential,  and  the  missionaries  were  invi- 
ted, in  1770,  to  come  to  the  Big  Beaver,  whither  they  went 
in  April  of  that  yeai-,  settling  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  About  this  time,  Giikliikan  left  Kaskaskunk,  (about 
forty  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh)  and,  avowmg  himself  a 
Christian  convert,  henceforth  lived  with  the  brethren.  The 
new  station  on  the  Beaver  was  called  Priedenstadt,  the  town 
of  Peace,  whither  the  new  disciple  came.  An  old  Delaware 
chief,  Pakanke,  to  whom  Glikhikan  had  been  chief  captain 
and  speaker,  was  greatly  concerned  at  this  defection.  Meet- 
ing the  latter  soon  afterwards,  he  railed  as  follows :  "  And 
even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  tliem,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  to  get  a  white  skin.  But  I  tell  you,  not  even 
one  of  your  feet  will  turn  white,  much  less  your  body.  Was 
you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting  next  to  me  in 
council,  when  we  spread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
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of  wampum  lying  before  us.  Now  you  ] 
all  this,  and  think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some 
time  or  other  you  wiU  find  yourself  deceived."  Glikhikan 
made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply,  and  his  aocuser  afterwards 
was  so  much  mollified,  by  a  current  superstition,  that  hostility 
fco  the  mi^ionaries  was  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  sickness 
among  his  [jeople,  that  he  went  to  hear  the  brethren  preach, 
declared  his  conviction  and  recommended  his  children  to 
receive  the  gospel.  Glikhikan  waa  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Isaa«,  and  was  henceforth  very  promineat  in  the  history  of 
the  Ohio  mission. 

In  1773,  the  Christian  Indians  on  the  Beaver  River  re- 
solved also  to  emigrate  to  Ohio,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  the 
village  of  Freidenstadt  was  evacuated,  one  part  of  the  con- 
gregation traveling  across  the  country  by  land,  and  the  other, 
led  by  John  Heckewelder,  descendmg  the  Big  Beaver  and 
Ohio,  and  ascending  the  Muskingum  to  Shoenbrun  in  twenty- 
two  canoes. 

The  first  settlement  by  Zeiaberger  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  pei-sons ;  the  emigration  from  the  Susquehanna  ivas  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  in  number ;  and  if  we  suppose  the 
population  of  the  village  on  the  Beaver  now  transplanted  to 
the  Muskingum  to  have  been  one  hundred,  the  number  on 
the  Muskingum  in  1773  was  369.  The  Mohicans  built  ten 
miles  below  Sehoenbrun,  calling  the  village  Gnadenhutten. 

When  the  pilgrimage  of  1772,  from  the  distant  Wyalueing, 
was  happily  ended,  and  the  Indians  in  council  had  welcomed 
the  new  arrival,  David  Zeisberger  and  John  Heckewelder 
summoned  the  congregation  together.  John  Ettwein,  about 
to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and  depart  to  Bethlehem, 
stood  near  while  the  rules  of  the  congregaUon  (the  phrase 
is  Heckewelder' s)  as  agreed  to  and  approved  by  the  national 
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Sb  sta  t9  were  read  ind  accepted  by  the  hole  co  gi  ^a^ 
ton  It  via  1  scene  ofc  yhoUy  rile  tie  fi  at  co  pact  f 
the  P  r  tan  com  n  n  ty  th.  c  h  n  of  tl  e  M  jflowe  Vn 
A  g  st  sky  was  ahu  e  the  — the  rit  of  ti  EO  Ey 
gl  ded  rjentlj  by — the  bei  t  f  1  j  ^  fl  cte  1  tl  e  > 
t  nleas  a  ou|  lad  the  vo  ce  of  j  ayer  in  1  priise  1  illo  ve  1 
the  1  lopt  on  of  the  following  homely  fra  e  of  c  vil  an  I  leb 
gl  u&  obhgat  on — the  fi  st  ict  of  01  le,,  lation — the  cou 
stitution  of  1772.i» 

1.  We  will  know  of  no  other  God,  nor  worship  any  other 
but  him  who  has  created  vs,  and  rejileemed  us  with  his  most 
precious  blood. 

2.  We  will  rest  from  all  labor  on  Sundays,  and  attend  the 
usnal  meetings  on  that  day  for  divine  service. 

3.  We  will  honor  father  and  mother,  and  support  them  in 
age  and  distress. 

4.  No  thieves,  murderers,  drunkards,  adulterers  and  ^¥ho^e■■ 
mongers  shall  be  suffered  among  us, 

5.  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  ns  without  the 
consent  of  our  teachers. 

6.  No  one  that  attendeth  dances,  sacrifices,  or  heathenish 
festivals,  can  live  among  us. 

7.  No  one  using  Trchappich  (or  witchcraft)  in  hunting, 
shall  be  sufiered  among  us. 

8.  We  will  renounce  all  juggles,  lies  and  deceits  of  Satan. 

9.  We  will  be  obedient  to  our  teachere,  and  to  the  helpera 
(national  assistants)  who  are  appointed  to  see  that  good  oi'der 
be  kept,  both  in  and  out  of  town. 

10.  We  will  not  be  idle  and  lazy — nor  tell  lies  of  one 
another — nor  stiike  each  other — we  wOl  live  peaceably  to- 
gether, 

10)  It  is  tiilicri  from  Hcckeivslder's  iiaiTiitive, 

io«  ,,       . 
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11.  "VViioaijovtir  does  any  haa-m  to  another's  uattle,  goods 
or  efi'eets,  &c.,  shall  pay  the  damage. 

12.  A  man  shall  have  only  one  wife — love  her  and  provido 
for  her  and  the  children.  Likewise  a  woman  shall  have  but 
one  husband,  and  be  obedient  to  him ;  she  shall  also  take  care 
of  the  children,  and  be  cleanly  in  all  things. 

13.  We  will  not  permit  any  rum,  or  spirituous  Hquor,  to  be 
brought  into  our  town.  If  strangers  or  traders  happen  to 
bring  any,  the  helpers  (national  assistants)  are  to  take  it  into 
their  possession,  and  take  care  not  to  deliver  it  to  them  nntil 
they  set  off  again. 

14.  None  of  the  inhabitants  shall  run  in  debt  with  traders, 
nor  receive  goods  on  commission  for  traders,  without  consent 
of  the  national  assistants. 

15.  No  one  is  to  go  on  a  journey  or  long  hunt  without  in- 
forming the  minister  or  steward  of  it. 

16.  Toung  people  are  not  to  marry  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  and  taking  their  advice. 

17.  If  the  stewards  or  helpers  apply  to  the  inhabitants  for 
assistance,  in  doing  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  place,  such  as 
building  meeting  and  school  houses,  clearing  and  fencing 
lands,  &c.,  they  are  to  be  obedient. 

18.  All  necessary  contributions  for  the  public  ought  cheer- 
fully to  be  attended  to. 

"  The  above  rules  were  made  and  adopted  at  a  time  when 
there  waa  a  profound  peace;  when,  however,  six  years  after- 
wai-ds  (during  the  revolutionary  war)  individuals  of  the  Del- 
aware nafaon  took  up  the  hatchet  to  join  in  the  conflict,  tho 
national  assistants  proposed  and  insisted  on  having  the  fol- 
lowing additional  rules  added,  namely : 

19.  No  man  inclining  to  go  to  war — which  is  the  shedding 
of  blood — can  remain  among  us. 
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20.  Whosoever  purchases  goods  or  articles  of  warriors, 
hnotoing  at  the  time  that  such  have  been  stolen  or  plundered, 
must  leave  us.  We  look  upon  this  as  giving  encouragement 
to  murder  and  theft. 

"  According  to  custom,  these  rules  were,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  year,  read  in  public  meeting ;  and  no  now 
member  or  apphcanfc  could  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  con- 
gregation without  making  a  solemn  promise  that  he  or  she 
would  strictly  conforro  to  them.  When  any  person  residing 
in  the  congregation  gave  offence,  or  caused  disturbance,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  national  assistants  first  to  admonish  such 
person  or  persons  in  a  friendly  manner ;  but  where  such  ad- 
monition proved  ineffectual,  then  to  consult  together  for  tho 
purp(seof  publicly  putting  him,  her  or  them,  out  of  tho  soei 
ety,  and  dismissing  such  altogether  from  the  place.  Next 
to  these  rules,  other  necessary  and  proper  regulations  were 
made  and  adopted ;  for  instance,  respecting  the  daily  meet- 
ings and  the  duty  of  church  wardens,  schools,  attending  to 
visitors,  and  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  poor,  sick  and 
needy,  or  distressed — and  also  with  regard  to  contributions 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  congre- 
gation at  large,  as  also  individuals  in  the  same,  unable  to 
support  themselves,  or  furnish  the  necessary  attire  for  the 
deceased,  so  that  the  corpse  of  the  poorest  person  in  the  cora- 
mnnity  was  dressed  as  decent  as  the  wealthy." 

Our  narrative  of  Moravian  antecedente  has  been  minute, 
but  not,  as  we  submit,  disproportionate.  We  should  expect 
that  the  hbtorian  of  Massachusetts  would  not  btmt  the  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  tale  of  Purit-an  suffering  in  England, 
which  at  length  freighted  the  Mayflower.  The  annalist  of 
Pennsylvania  could  devote  no  less  space  to  the  traditions 
of  Fox,  Penn  and  their  associates ;  and  who  coidd  object  to 
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a  general  memoir  of  the  Huguenots  of  ^France,  in  ivtitiiig  a 
history  of  North  Carolina,  or  of  the  Jesuit  organization,  in 
a  narrative  of  Canadian  colonization  ?  Such  a  relation  the 
Moravians  bear  to  Ohio,  and  the  theme  is  m  all  respects  too 
attractive,  not  to  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  fullness 
in  detail.  Indeed,  the  principal  embairassment  has  been, 
not  to  seek,  but  how  to  decUne,  the  materials  for  the  present 
episode." 

We  have  the  authority  of  James  Patrick,  Esq.,  of  New 
Philadelphia,  that  the  present  site  of  Shoenbnm  is  about 
two  miles  south  of  New  Philadelphia,  in  Tuscai-awas  county ; 
seven  (Heckewelder  saja  ten)  miles  farther  south,  was  Gna- 
denhutten,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  village 

li)  This  altcteh  of  the  Moravians,  prior  fo  their  occupHtfon  of  Ohio  in 
171^,  hns  been  mostiy  compiled  from  Lostiel's  Hisloiy  of  the  Missions  ia 
North  Amorica.  Graham's  Colonial  History  of  the  United  Stales,  Bancroft's 
History,  Hcekeweidei's  Karratlve,  Howe's  Pennsyivania,  the  Religions  En- 
eyclopedia  and  John  Wesley's  Jonmai,  The  work  of  Loskiel  appears  to 
be  theftranlain  fVorn  which.  Bnbsequent  writers  have  drawn.  The  best  com- 
pilation of  his  work  is  Graham's  Colonization  of  America,  to  whose  para- 
phrase this  chapter  is  greaHy  indebted.  Pailtmaa's  Conspiracy  of  Pontfao 
has  also  supplied  some  particulars  of  the  excitement  iti  Pennsylvania  in 
1764,  which  were  not  nttainahle  eisewiiere.  Grsham's  woric  lias  never  been 
appreciated.  The  anihor  was  a  Scotchman,  who  never  visited  thiscoantry, 
but  being  a  lover  of  civU  and  religious  freedom,  as  well  as  a  consummate 
aohohir  and  jurist,  his  attention  was  tamed  to  the  eatly  piaBfing  of  the 
American  States ;  and  by  an  intelligent  and  assldnons  investigation  of  the 
historical  archives  of  England,  France,  Holland  and  Germany,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  produce  and  perfect  a  work,  accurate,  liberal,  authoritative  and 
attractiTO.  Himself  strongly  reiigiotia  by  temperament  end  habit,  the  Mo- 
ravian annals  seemed  to  have  impressed  his  sensibiiilies  In  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  a  transcript  of  the  historian  Losliiel  forms  an  intercsling  poi'- 
tioil  of  his  work.  It  is  a  singnhir  fact  that  an  Italian  (BotCa)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  estimable  historians  of  the  American  Kevoiution, 
while  the  colonization  of  the  continent  was  first  satisfiieloriiy  narraleci  by 
another  foreigner— neither  Graham  or  Botta  having  ever  formed  any  perso- 
nal associations,  as  a  visiior  or  resident,  witli  a  conntry  whose  history 
afforded  tlie  theme  of  their  cnliiusiastie  and  successful  labors. 
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of  that  name ;  and  about  five  miles  further  below,  was  Salem, 
afterwards  established  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of 
Port  Washington.  The  first  and  last  mentioned  were  on  the 
west  side  of  tlie  Tusearoras,  now  near  the  mar^  of  the 
Ohio  canal.  Gnadenhntten  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Eat  at  the  moment  that  the  first  permanent  colonization 
of  the  State  seemed  to  be  progi-esaing  thus  auspiciously,  the 
storm  of  Indian  hostility  was  filling  the  horizon.  We  hasten 
to  record  the  events  of  1774. 
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DUNJIORE'S  EXPEDITION  IN  1771.     THE  STORY  OE  LOGAN. 

The  name  of  Logan  is  closely  associated  with  the  hostili- 
ties of  1774,  usually  called  Dunroorc's  war,  from  the  fact 
that  Lord  Dunmore,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  commanded 
one  division  of  the  army,  by  whose  invasion  it  was  termina- 
ted. We  shall  precede  our  narrative  of  its  events,  by  a  few 
memorials  of  the  remarkable  peraon  above  mentioned. 

When  Count  Zinaendorf,  the  Moravian  bishop,  visited  his 
Pennsylvania  brethren  in  1742,  he  followed  the  course  of 
the  Susquehannah  River  to  Shomokin,  a  populous  Indian 
town,  and  thence  crossed  to  the  readence  of  Catharine  Mon- 
tour, near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  in  New  York.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Conrad  Weisser,  the  Indian  agent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  four  converted  Indians.  At  Shomokin,  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  Shikellimus,  a  Cayuga  chief, 
who  is  described  as  the  "  first  magistrate  and  head-chief  of 
all  the  Iroquois  Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  as  far  as  Onondago."  Afterwards  Shikellimus  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  mis^onaries  "  considered 
him  a  candidate  for  baptism,  but  hearing  that  he  had  been 
already  baptised  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Canada, 
they  only  endeavored  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  proper  idea 
of  the  importance  of  this  sacramental  ordinance,  upon  which 
he  destroyed  a  small  idol,  which  he  wore  about  his  neck."^ 


1)  Loskiel's  North  A 
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ShikelJimus  dioiJ  in  1749,  attended  in  his  last  mouients  hy 
David  Zeiaberger. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Logan  was  the  second  son  of  this 
chief — ^liis  name  being  a  tribute  of  respect  to  James  Logan, 
Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Shikeliimus.  Hecltewelder  wrote  to  Jefferson 
that  "  about  the  year  1772,  Logan  was  introduced  to  him  by 
an  Indian  friend,  as  son  to  the  late  reputable  chief,  Shi- 
keilimus,  and  as  a  friend  to  the  white  people,"  Heoke- 
welder  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  "superior  talents" 
and  correct  sentiments  of  Logan.*^ 

After  reaching  manhood,  Logan  lived  for  a  while  in  Penn- 
sylvania, within  the  present  limits  of  MifBin  county,  and  the 
following  anecdotes  of  him  during  this  period,  are  preserved 
in  Day's  Historical  Collections  of  that  State,  but  the  dates  of 
their  occurrence  are  not  given. 

William  Erown,  with  two  companions,  had  been  hunting 
bear,  and  was  separated  from  bis  two  companions  in  the  pur- 
suit of  one  which  they  had  started.  In  his  own  words,  he 
was  traveling  along,  looking  about  on  the  rising  ground  for 
the  bear,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  spring,  and  laid 
down  to  drink.  Suddenly  ho  saw  reflected  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  shadow  of  a  tall  Indian.  Brown  sprung  to  his  feet, 
seized  hia  rifle,  but  the  Indian  knocked  up  the  pan  of  his 
gun,  threw  out  the  priming,  and  extended  his  open  palm  in 
token  of  friendship.  This  was  Logan,  and  the  two  became 
firm  alliea.  Further  down  the  stream,  was  the  camp  of 
another  hunter,  Samuci  Maclay,  and  thither  Logan  con- 
ducted his  new  aciiuaintance.  In  a  few  days,  Brown  and 
Maclay  visited  Logan  at  his  camp,  which  was  in  the  same 

3)  Joffecson's  Notes  oa  tho  State  of  Virginia.  Philndolplifa,  1801 ;  ap- 
penilix,  p.  39. 
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neighborhood — the  KiBhacoquilas  valley — and  aituated  near 
what  18  now  known  as  Logan's  spring,  in  Mifflin  county. 
Here  Maolay  and  Logan  shot  at  a  mark  for  a  dollar  a  shot. 
Logan  lost  four  or  fivo  rounds,  and  acknowledged  himself 
beaten.  When  the  white  men  were  about  to  leave,  he  went 
into  his  hut,  and  brought  out  as  many  deer  skins  as  he  had 
lost  dollars,  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Maclay,  who  refused  to 
take  them,  alleging  that  he  was  Logan's  guest,  and  did  not 
come  to  rob  him ;  that  the  shooting  had  been  only  a  trial  of 
skill,  and  the  bet  merely  nominal.  Logan  drew  himself  up 
ynth.  great  dignity,  and  said  "me  bet  to  make  you  shoot 
your  best — me  gentleman,  and  me  take  your  dollar  if  me 
beat."  There  was,  of  course,  no  alternative  than  to  take 
the  skins.  So  sensitive  was  Logan,  that  he  would  not 
accept  even  a  horn  of  powder  in  return. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  w£^  an  associate  judge  of  MifEin  county 
from  its  organization  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
or  two,  soon  afterwards  settled  in  tlie  vicinity.  When  Hs 
little  daughter  was  just  beginning  to  walk,  her  mother  ex- 
pressed her  regret  that  she  could  not  get  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
give  more  firmness  to  her  little  step.  Logan  stood  by,  but 
said  notMng.  He  soon  after  asked  Mrs.  Brown  to  let  the 
little  girl  go  up  and  spend  the  day  at  his  cabin.  The  cautious 
heart  of  the  mother  was  alarmed  at  such  a  proposition ;  but 
she  knew  the  delicacy  of  an  Lidian's  feelings — and  sho  knew 
Logan,  too — and  mth  secret  reluctance,  but  apparent  cheer- 
fulness, she  complied  with  his  request.  The  hours  of  the  day 
wore  slowly  away,  and  it  was  nearly  night,  when  her  little  one 
had  not  returned :  but  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  the 
trusty  chief  was  seen  coming  down  the  path  with  his  charge ; 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  little  one  trotted  into  her  mother's 
arms,  proudly  exhibiting  a  beautiful  pair  of  moccasins  on  her 
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little  feet — the  produce  of  logan'a  skill.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Judge  Erown  should  call  the  kind  and  nohle  hearted  Logan 
"  the  best  specimen  of  humanity  (he)  e?eu  met  with,  either 
white  or  red."  "  Poor  Logan !"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
the  same  occasion,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks, "  he  soon 
after  went  into  the  Alleghany,  and  I  never  saw  him  again,"* 
We  have  already  assumed  that  the  Mingo  town  upon  the 
Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  Cross  Creek,  was  the  res- 
idence of  Logan,  but  it  could  not  have  been  founded  by  him. 
In  1Y65,  George  Croghan,  in  his  journal  of  a  voyage  to  the 
"Wabash,  describes  a  Seneca  village,  "  on  a  high  hank  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  at  a  place  called  Two  Creeks,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Yellow  Creek,"  and  says  that  the  chief  of 
this  vUlage  offered  his  services  to  go  with  him  to  the  Illinois 
country,  which  were  not  refused,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence, 
although  Croghan  "  had  a  sufficient  number  of  deputies  al- 
ready," Washington,  in  his  journal  of  a  tour  to  the  Ohio  in 
1T70,  after  descending  Long  Island  (now  opposite  Island 
Creek  township  in  Jefferson  county),  and  Big  Stony  Creek,  a 
mile  or  two  below  the  island  on  the  west  side,  adds:  "About 
seven  miles  from  the  last  mentioned  creek,  and  about  seventy- 
five  from  Pittsburg,  we  came  to  the  Mingo  town,  situate  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Cross  creeks :  this 
place  contains  about  twenty  cabins  and  seventy  inhabitants 
of  the  Six  Nations.  It  is  made  probable  by  the  communica^ 
tion  of  Heckewelder,  published  by  Jefferaon,  that  this  village 
did  not  become  the  residence  of  Logan  until  after  Washing- 
ton's visit.  Heckewelder  says  that  when  he  met  Logan  in 
1772,  on  the  Beaver  River,  the  latter  expressed  an  intention 
to  settle  on  the  Ohio  River  below  Big  Beaver,  but  was  then 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver.     In  April,  1773,  when 


3)  Historical  OoUeetions  of  Pcnasylvnnift,  by  8hoi-man  Day,  p,  4 
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Heekewelder  was  on  liis  way  to  the  Musldngum,  with  the 
Moravian  emigration  from  Freidenstattt, he  called  at  "Logan's 
settlement,  receiving  every  civility  from  such  of  the  family 
as  were  at  home."  We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  Mingo 
town  in  question,  composed  of  Indians  from  the  different  New 
York  tribes,  but  principally  of  Senecaa,  was  Imown  for  some 
years  before  Logan's  emigration  to  the  Ohio  in  1772,  but 
that,  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  became  so  promi- 
nent among  the  Indians  of  the  frontier,  that  the  village  was 
called  after  his  name.  David  Zeisberger,  the  friend  of  his 
father  Shikellimus,  and  who  had  known  Logan  from  boyhood, 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  quick  comprehension,  good  judg- 
ment and  talents."  There  is  evidence,  also,  that  he  was  a 
person  of  distmguished  appearance. 

"We  will  now  endeavor,  from  a  mass  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony, to  narrate  the  circumstances  which  transformed  Lo- 
gan from  the  firm  friend  to  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  whites. 

In  the  winter  of  1773-4,  one  Dr.  John  Connolly,  a 
nephew  of  George  Croghan,  determined  to  assert  the  cl^ms 
of  Virginia  upon  Fort  Pitt  and  its  vicinity.  He  issued  a 
pi-oclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  to  meet  at  Eedatone,  now 
Brownsvjiie,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  January,  1774,  and 
organize  themselves  as  a  Virginia  militia.  Before  the  time 
appointed,  Connolly  was  arrested  by  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who 
then  represented  the  Pennsylvania  proprietors  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  assemblage  at  Redstone  dispersed  without  definite 
action.  As  soon  as  Connolly  was  released  from  custody, 
however,  he  renewed  his  efforts  to  establish  the  exclusive 
authority  of  Virginia.  He  came  to  Pittsburgh  on  the  28th 
of  March,  with  an  armed  band  of  followers,  and  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  Lord  Dunmoro,  proclaimed  the 
jurisdiction  of  Virginia — rebuilding  Fort  Pitt,  which  was 
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called  Port  Danmore  He  was  recognized  aa  Oapt'iin  Com- 
a   1     fc     i        1   t  ct  c  lied   "Vl  e  fc  Aug  sta    ind   al   ost 

mm  lately  xhbtel  i  t}riti  cal  s{.  r  t  to  all  lo  ^e  e  n 
the  PeEosy!  aa  a  nte  est  h  !e  he  seeme  1  ot  u  vill  g  to 
involve  tl  e  f  o  t  e  m  an  In  1  an  war — o  e  motive  fo  the 
latte  I  ol  cy  be  ng  i3  suggests  1  by  A  th  r  ^t  Cli  r  a  d 
othe  s  to  io  k  1  s  ext  w^a  t  vil  o  j  eaditu  e  -v,  t\  tl  e 
1  lefin  fee  ten  of  f  o  t  er  lefence  At  i  y  rate  1  s  lette  -a 
to  theYirp,nan  h  wee  cattered  n  eiji  r  ^  lart  es 
al  ng  the  so  ti  3 1  k  of  the  Oh  o  o  t  I  t  1  mat  ally 
to  the  0  tbre  k  ot  1  ost  1 1  i  On  the  1st  ot  Aj  1  Goo 
nolly  wrote  tlat  tie  &ha  ino  e  e  e  not  to  le  t  stei  anl 
tl  at  tl  e  wl  tes  0  ^ht  to  be  p  opare  it     e  e  ^e    ny      o  ^ 

ione  tl  en  Alrea  ly  tl  e  I  d  ans  e  e  a  e  ed  of  steahn^ 
ho  -sea  f  om  the  enci   pmenfcs  an  1  settle  neota  of  tl  e  V  rg  n 

a  8  and  on  th  irth  f  Aj  d  a  canoe  1  e!  n^  f,  to  W 11  am 
Butler,  a  leading  Pittsburgh  trader,  had  been  attacked  near 
Wheeling  by  three  Oherokees,  and  one  white  man  had  been 
killed.  The  alarm  spread  down  the  river,  and  a  party  of 
Virginian  surveyors  and  explorers  organized,  with  Capt. 
Mchael  Cresap  at  their  head,  and  repdred  to  Wheeling,  to 
.determine  what  course  to  puraue.  George  Eogers  Clark, 
who  was  of  this  band,  has  left  a  statement  that  Cresap  dissua- 
ded them  from  an  intention  to  attack  a  town  called  Horse- 
head  Bottom,  on  the  Scioto  and  near  its  mouth,  and  proposed 
the  return  to  Wheeling.^  Here,  according  to  Oiark,  two 
letters  were  received  from  Connolly — one  requesting  the 
men  to  keep  their   position   for  a  few  days,  aa  war  was 

4)  For  the  facts  rolativB  to  ConnoUj'G  conduct,  &c.,  sec  Amoricsin  Arnliivcfl, 
fourth  series,  1,,  352  to  388,  435,  774,  &c. 

5)  Clark's  letter  was  originally  published  in  the  LouisYille  Kew.i  Letter, 
and  Is  qnolei!  In  Hie  Hesperian,  Ffebrnary,  1839,  p,  309. 
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apprehended,  and  messengers  were  then  at  the  Indian  towns 
to  ascertain  their  purpose,  and  a  second  letter  (we  s 
the  same  above  mentioned  as  dated  April  21,)  a 
Capt.  Creaap,  informing  hira  that  the  messengers  had 
returned  from  the  Indians :  that "  war  was  inevitable,  and 
the  country  should  be  covered  with  scouts  until  the  inhabi- 
tant could  fortify  themselves."  Clark  continues:  "The 
reception  of  this  letter  was  the  epoch  of  open  hostilities  with 
the  Indians.  A  new  post  was  planted,  a  council  was  called, 
and  the  letter  read  by  Cresap,  all  the  Indian  traders  being 
summoned  on  so  important  an  occasion.  Action  was  had, 
and  war  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner:  and  the  same 
evening  two  scalps  were  brought  into  the  camp," 

These  were  probably  the  scalps  of  friendly  Indians,  who 
had  been  despatched  by  William  Butler,  the  Pittsburgh  tra- 
der, to  look  after  the  cargo  of  the  canoe,  which  the  Chero- 
kees  had  attacked.  Ebenezer  Zane,  who  was  settled  at 
Wheeling,  has  testified  that  he  opposed  the  project  of  killing 
these  Indians,  but  his  good  counsel  was  lost.  The  party,  or 
some  of  them,  went  up  the  river.  On  being  asked  at  thek- 
return,  what  had  become  of  the  Indians,  they  coolly  answered 
that  "they  had  fallen  overboard  into  the  river."  The  tra- 
ders were  brought  back  in  safety,  but  Zane  says  that  he 
examined  the  canoe,  "found  much  blood  and  bullet  holes," 
and  inferred  the  tragic  condition  of  affairs. 

We  resume  Clark's  narrative.  "  ITie  next  day  some  canoes 
of  Indians  were  discovered  on  the  river,  keeping  the  advantage 
of  an  island  to  cover  themselves  from  our  view.  They  were 
chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  and  driven  ashore ;  a  battle 
ensued;  a  few  we     w  unl  d       b   h     I  s  Indian  only 

taken  prisoner.     On     an        bira         wf  und  a  con- 
siderable quantity    f     nn  u      on  and     he    w    like  stores. 
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On  our  return  to  camp,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  marcli  the 
next  day,  and  attack  Logan's  camp  on  the  Ohio,  about  thirty 
miles  above  us.  We  did  march  about  flvo  miles,  and  then  halted 
to  take  some  refreshment.  Here  the  iraproprietj  of  executing 
the  attempted  enterprise  was  argued.  The  conversation  was 
brought  forward  by  Crcsap  himself.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  those  Indians  had  no  hostile  intentions ;  as  I  myself  and 
others  present  had  been  in  their  camp  about  four  weeks 
past,  on  oar  descending  the  river  from  Pittsburg.  In  short, 
every  person  seemed  to  detest  the  resolution  we  bad  set  out 
with.  We  returned  in  the  evening,  decamped,  and  took  the 
road  to  E«datone." 

We  suppose  that  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane,  in  his  statement, 
dated  Feb.  4, 1800,  alludes  to  the  same  afiair  as  Clark  here 
relates,  in  the  following  paragraph :  *'  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  this  action  (^killing  the  two  Indians  above  Wheeling) 
happened,  a  report  prevailed  that  there  was  a  camp  of  Indi- 
ans on  the  Ohio,  below  or  near  the  Wheeling.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information.  Captain  Cresap  with  his  party, 
joined  by  a  number  of  recruits,  proceeded  immediately  down 
the  Ohio  for  the  purpose,  as  was  then  generally  understood, 
of  destroying  the  Indians  above  mentioned.  On  the  succeed- 
ing day.  Captain  Cresap  and  his  party  returned  to  Wheeling, 
and  it  was  generally  reported  by  the  party  that  they  had 
killed  a  number  of  Indians.  Of  the  truth  of  this  report  I 
had  no  doubt,  as  one  of  Creaap's  party  was  badly  wounded, 
and  the  party  had  a  fresh  scalp,  and  a  quantity  of  property, 
which  they  called  Indian  plunder.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
mentioned  transaction,  it  was  generally  reported  that  the 
party  of  Indians  down  the  Ohio,  were  Logan  and  his  family, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  report  was  unfounded. 

If  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that  Clark  and  Zane  refer 
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to  the  same  transaction,  Doddridge  is  an  authority  to  the 
additional  facta  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of 
Captina  creek,  at  the  southeast  border  of  Belmont  county, 
and  that  one  of  Cresap's  party  was  severely  wounded/' 

"Two  days  afterwards,"  says  Clark,  or  "within  a  few 
days,"  according  to  Zane  and  Doddridge,  or  on  the  4th  of 
May,  according  to  a  third  account,  occurred  the  tragedy 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek.  One  Baker  was  settled 
on  the  Virginia  side,  and  a  party  of  thirty-two  persons  had 
gathered  in  the  neighhorhood.  On  the  north,  or  Indian  side 
of  the  Ohio,  was  an  Indian  encampment,  from  which  a  party 
of  five  men,  one  woman,  (some  accounts  say  two)  and  a  little 
child  crossed  to  Baker's.  Here  rum  was  offered  them  by 
the  direction  of  Greathouse,  and  three  of  the  men  were 
made  drunk.  The  other  two  men  and  the  woman  refused  to 
drink  and  were  shot  down,  while  the  intoxicated  Indiana 
were  tomahawked.  This  was  done  by  only  five  or  six  of 
Greathouse's  party,  the  rest  protesting  against  it  as  an  atro- 
cious murder,  hut  not  preventing  the  deed.  The  child,  a 
very  young  female  infant,  was  spared  by  the  humanity  of 
Bome  one  of  the  party. 

The  Indians  in  the  camp  at  Yellow  creek,  hearing  the  firing 
at  the  house,  sent  a  canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to  inquire  what 
had  happened.  These  two  Indians  were  both  shot  down  as 
soon  as  they  landed  on  the  beach.  A  second  and  larger 
canoe  was  then  manned  with  a  number  of  Indians  in  arms ; 
who,  attempting  to  reach  the  shore  some  distance  below  the 
house,  were  received  with  a  well  directed  fire  from  the  party, 
which  killed  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  compelled  the 
survivors  to  retire.     A  great  number  of  shots  were  exchanged 

6)  Dodaciclge'a  Noles,  p.  226,  The  sutijijet  is  fully  presented  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Jefferson's  Not^s. 
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across  the  river,  but  without  damage  to  the  white  pai'ty,  not 
one  of  whom  was  even  wounded.  The  Indian  men  who 
were  murdered  were  all  scalped.  The  surviving  Indiana 
escaped  down  the  river. 

In  the  course  of  these  Moody  transactions,  several  relar- 
tives  of  Logan  were  killed — probahly  his  brothers  and  a  sister. 
His  own  language,  in  the  earliest  copy  of  his  celebrated 
speech  which  is  extant,  was  that  "  Col.  Cresap  cut  off,  in  cold 
blood,  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  women  and 
children;"  but  Jefferson's  version  reads,  "not  sparing  m^ 
women  and  children." 

It  is  related  hj  Henry  Jolly,  many  years  associate  judge 
of  Washington  county,  Ohio,  (whose  narrative  of  the  affair 
at  Yellow  creek  we  have  partially  adopted)  that  a  short  time 
before,  in  an  Indian  council,  Logan  had  sti-ongly  r 
ded  peace.  He  reminded  the  Indians  of  some  aj 
on  their  own  part,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  hostilities 
would  he  that  the  "  Long  Knife,"  or  Virginians,  would  come 
like  the  trees  in  the  woods,  and  the  Indiana  would  be  driven 
from  the  good  lands  they  possessed.  His  advice  was  adopted, 
the  hatchet  grounded — when  the  fugilives  from  Yellow  creek 
arrived  with  the  appalling  intelligence  of  the  slaughter  of 
his  own  relatives.' 

Our  first  specific  account  of  Logan's  retaliation  is  as  late  aa 
the  12th  of  July.  Doubtless,  in  the  six  or  eight  weeks  pre- 
vious, efforts  were  making  to  renew  the  confederation  of  the 
Ohio  Indians  against  the  English.  Loskiel  mentions  that 
the  Delawares  were  urged  by  the  Senecas  and  Shawanese  to 
join  in  hostilities — but  they  refused,  as  a  nation,  to  take  up 
the  hatchet.  They  were  called  Shwonnoks,  or  white  people, 
in  derision,  greatly  exasperating  the  young  Delawares,  many 
7)  See  Appendix  No.  V,  for  furtlier  particulars  of  theae  m 
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of  whom  probalilj  fell  into  the  war-path  as  Yolunteers.  But 
even  among  the  Shaivaneae  there  was  a  peace  party.  Tlieir 
great  chief,  Comatalk,  was  influential  in  saving  the  lives  of 
some  Pittsburgh  traders  from  the  fury  of  the  Mingoes,  and 
Bent  them  in  safety  to  their  homes.  It  is  said  that  Connolly, 
as  if  determined  to  precipitate  a  general  war,  attempted  to 
seize  the  Shawanese  Indians,  three  in  number,  who  had 
escorted  the  traders  through  the  wilderness,  and  when  re- 
strained by  his  uncle,  Col.  Oroghan,  sought  to  intercept  them 
on  their  return,  and  that  one  was  severely  wounded  by  the 
whites.  If  so,  all  friendly  dispositions  would  vanish  of  course. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  before  August  had  arrived,  the  Shaw- 
anese, and  all  the  Mingo  bands,  were  in  the  field,  recruited 
by  a  few  Delawaree  and  Cherokees. 

Logan  was  determined  that  his  blow  for  vengeance  should 
fall  where  it  would  produce  the  greatest  consternation,  and 
with  a  chosen  band  of  eight  warriors,  he  penetrated  to  the 
settlements  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  where 
many  scalps  and  several  prisoners  were  taken,  with  which, 
by  the  signal  conduct  of  their  chief,  the  party  were  enabled 
to  elude  pursuit  and  return  in  safety. 

Among  these  prisoners  was  William  Robinson,  with  whom 
Logan  was  very  friendly  during  the  journey  to  an  Indian 
town  near  Dresden,  on  the  Muskingum  River — "speaking 
Enghsh  well,"  as  Kobinson  testifies  in  an  affidavit  annexed 
to  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia.  Arrived  at  the  village, 
Logan  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  save  the  life  of  Robin- 
son. He  spoke  nearly  an  hour,  and  very  eloquently ;  but  the 
council  was  resolved  to  torture  the  prisoner.  He  was  at 
length  rescued,  while  bound  at  the  stake — Logan  cutting  his 
thongs,  throwing  a  belt  of  wampum  around  him,  and  leading 
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him  in  safety  to  iiia  wigivam,  whore  ho  was  adopted  in  placo 
of  a  brother  who  was  killed  at  Tellow  creek. 

About  the  Slst  of  July,  Logan  came  to  Robinson,  and 
brought  a  piece  of  paper,  and  told  him  to  write  a  letter  for 
him.  Some  ink  was  prepared  from  gunpowder,  and  Logan 
dictated  the  following  letter  : 

"Captain  Ckesap: — What  did  you  kill  my  people  on 
Yellow  creek  for  ?  The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Cone- 
stoga,  a  great  while  ago ;  and  I  thought  nothing  of  that. 
But  you  killed  my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  creek,  and  took  my 
cousin  prisoner.  Then  I  thought  I  must  kill  too,  and  I  have 
been  three  times  to  war  since ;  but  the  Indians  ai'e  not  angry : 
only  myself.  Captain  John  Logan." 

This  document  was  afterwards  found  tied  to  a  war-cJub,  in 
a  house  on  the  north  fork  of  Holston  creek,  in  Fincastle 
county,  the  family  having  been  cut  oiF  by  the  Indians.® 

While  the  war  was  thus  carried  to  the  heart  of  the  Alle- 
ghany range,  the  Virginians,  in  their  turn,  gathered  in  July 
at  Wheeling,  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Oaptina, 
or  as  some  gay.  Fish  creek,  and  thence  struck  wesfcwardly  to 
the  Indian  town  of  Wappatomica,  on  the  Muskingum.  They 
were  commanded  by  Col.  McDonald,  and  baffling  an  attempt 
to  surprise  them,  destroyed  several  villages,  and  returned  with 
three  chiefs  as  prisoners.  This  foray  only  added  to  the 
general  irritation. 

In  August,  the  governor  of  Vir^nia  determined  to  rajse 
a  large  force  and  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
The  plan  of  the  expedition  was  soon  arranged.  Three  com- 
plete regiments  were  to  be  raised  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
under  the  command  of  General  Andrew  Lewis,  while  an 

8)  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  pp.  7-24— an  interesting  compilation  of  facta 
ill  respect  to  Logan. 
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equal  force  from  the  interior  should  be  cjmmanded  ly  Loid 
Dunmore  in  person.  The  armies  were  to  form  i  junction  afc 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  ind  pioceed  together 
under  Dunmore  to  tho  Indian  towns  in  Ohij 

On  the  1st  of  September,  a  part  of  Geneial  Le«is'  divi 
sion,  consisting  of  two  regiments  undei  the  oideis  ol  Gol 
Charles  Lewis,  his  brother,  and  Col.  William  Fleming,  of 
Botetourt,  assembled  at  Camp  Union,  (now  Lewisburgh, 
Va.)  where  they  were  joined  by  an  independent  regiment 
of  backwoods  volunteers,  under  the  orders  of  Col.  John 
Fields,  a  distinguished  officer,  who,  together  with  most  of 
those  now  assembled,  had  served  under  Braddock.  Here 
they  remained,  aw^ting  the  arriyal  of  Col.  Chrbtian,  who 
was  busily  engaged  in  collecting  another  regiment.  By  tho 
junction  of  Field,  Lewis'  force  amounted  to  about  eleven 
hundred  men,  accustomed  to  danger,  and  conducted  by  the 
flower  of  the  border  officers.  General  Lewis,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  had  been  present  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  were 
subaltern  officers  in  two  companies  of  Virginia  riflemen,  who 
formed  the  advance  of  the  English  army. 

Having  wdted  several  days  at  Lewisburgh  for  Colonel 
Christian,  without  hearing  from  him,  Gen.  Lewis  determined 
no  longer  to  delay  his  advance.  On  the  11th  of  September 
he  left  Lewisburgh,  and  without  any  adventure  of  impor- 
tance, arrived  at  the  concerted  place  of  rendezvous.  Dun- 
more  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Lewis  remained  several  days 
in  anxious  expectation  of  Vm  approach.  At  length  he  re- 
ceived dispatches  from  the  governor,  informing  him  that  he 
had  changed  Ids  plan,  and  had  determined  to  move  directly 
upon  the  Scioto  tillages,  at  the  same  time  ordering  JLewis  to 
cross  the  Ohio  and  join  him. 

Although  not  much  gratified  at  this  sudden  change  of  a 
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pkii  which  had  been  deliberatelj  formed,  Lewis  prepared  to 
obey,  and  had  issued  directions  for  the  construction  of  rafts, 
boats,  &.C.,  with  which  to  cross  the  Ohio ;  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  loth  of  October,  two  men  were  fired  upon,  while 
scouting  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp.  One  was 
killed,  but  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp,  bearing  the  alarm 
that  a  body  of  Indians  was  at  hand. 

General  Andrew  Lewis  immodiat«ly  ordered  his  brother. 
Col.  Charles  Lewis,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Augusta  troops,  to  march  to  the  right  some  distance  from 
the  Ohio,  while  Col.  Fleming,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  Botetourt,  Bedford  and  Fincastle  troops,  was  ordered  to 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  on  the  left.  Col.  Charles  Lewis  had 
not  marched  half  a  mile,  when,  about  sunrise,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  large  Indian  force,  and  in  "  about  the  second  of  a  min- 
ute," Col.  Fleming's  division  was  also  engaged.  The  two 
commandants  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  tlie  Augusta  or 
Lewis'  division  was  forced  to  ^ve  way  before  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  enemy.  The  former  were  shortly  reintbrced  by  eight 
companies  led  by  Ool.  Field,  and  the  Indians  retreated  in 
turn,  until  the  right  wing  was  in  luie  with  Fleming's  divis- 
sion,  who  were  still  engaged  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  The 
action  was  fiercely  contested.  "The  close  underwood  and 
many  steep  hanks  and  logs,  greatly  favored  the  retreat  of  the 
Indians."  The  savages  made  the  best  use  of  these  advanta- 
ges, while  small  detachments  were  employed  in  throwing  the 
dead  into  the  Ohio  River,  and  removing  their  wounded. 
The  closing  scenes  of  the  engagement  are  thus  described  by 
a  Virginia  ofiicer,  whose  letter  from  camp  bears  date  October 
17,  1774.  "After  twelve,"  he  writes,  "the  action  in  a 
small  degree  abated,  but  continued,  except  at  short  intervals, 
sharp  enough  until  after  one  o'clock.     The  long  retreat  of 
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the  Indians,  gave  them  a  most  advantageous  spot  of  ground, 
from  whence  it  appeared  to  the  officers  ao  difficult  to  dislodge 
them,  that  it  was  thought  most  advisable  to  stand  as  the  lino 
was  then  formed,  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  had  sustained  a  constant  and  equal  weight  of  the 
action  from  wing  to  wing,  A  scattered  fire  continued  until 
near  sunset,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  Indians  effected 
a  safe  retreat. 

Another  letter  (Staunton,  Virginia,  November  4, 1774,) 
says  that  Lewis'  division  retreated  about  a  (juartcr  of  a  mile. 
After  the  reinforcement,  "  thej  continued  fighting  until  noon, 
and  were  never  above  twenty  yards  apart  from  the  Indians, 
often  within  six  and  sometimes  closer,  tomahawking  one 
another."  "Our  men,"  the  writer  adds,  "got  upwards  of 
twenty  scalps,  eighty  blankets,  about  forty  guns,  and  a  great 
many  tomahawks." 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  ia 
derived  from  contemporary  publications,^  tut  the  current 
version  is  somewhat  difierent.  It  describes  the  battle  as 
"raging  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  without  any 
decisive  result " — that  the  Indians  were  at  length  entrenched 
behind  a  breastwork  of  logs  formed  from  one  river  to  an- 
other, and  enclosing  the  "Virginians  within  the  point,  (when 
couid  it  have  been  constructed  without  interruption  from  the 
adjacent  camp?)  and  that  the  savages  did  not  give  way, 
until  three  companies  under  the  command  of  Captain  Evan 
Shelby,'"  had  been  detached  by  Gen.  Lewis  to  ascend  a 
small  stream  which  empties  into  the  Kcnhawa  a  short  dis- 
tance above  its  mouth,  and  which  at  that  time  had  high  and 

fl)  See  lettei's  in  American  Arcliives,  fourth  series,  I.,  808-18. 
10)  Fallier  of  Isaac  Shelby,  afterwarilB  Governor  of  Kentttdiy,  and  then 
a  lieutenant  in  his  fatiier'a  company. 
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tushy  Lanks,  and  attack  the  Indians  in  the  rear.  All 
aeeouiits  agree  that  the  latter  withdrew  during  the  night 
across  the  river,  while  the  Virginians  were  indisposed  to 
molest  them. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  border,  that  Logan,  Cornstalk, 
EUenipsioo,  Red  Hawk  and  many  other  celelirated  chiefs 
were  present,  and  were  often  heard  loudly  encouraging  their 
warriors.  Cornstalk,  the  well  known  Shawaneso  chieftain, 
and  leader  of  the  allied  forces,  was  particularly  conspicuous. 
His  voice  rang  ahove  the  din  of  the  battle,  "  Be  strong ! 
Be  strong! "  and  he  is  said  to  have  buried  his  hatchet  in  the 
brain  of  a  warrior,  who  exhibited  a  disposition  of  flight. 

In  this  desperate  conflict  the  Virginians  lost  half  their 
commissioned  officers  and  52  men  killed.  It  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable statement  that  the  whole  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  one-fourth  of  the  force  engaged.  The  Indian 
loss  is  unknown,  but  33  is  the  highest  estunate  of  the  number 
found  dead  on  the  field,  and  many  were  thrown  into  the  river. 
One  statement  makes  their  ioss  in  killed  and  ivounded  233. 
Tho  force  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal — about  eleven 
Imndred, 

Soon  after  the  battle,  three  hundred  Fincastle  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Christian,  reached  Point  Pleasant,  and 
the  Virginians,  eager  with  the  purpose  of  revenging  their 
deceased  brethren,  dashed  across  the  Ohio,  in  obedience  to 
Dunmore's  orders,  leaving  a  garrison  at  the  scene  of  the  late 


Meanwhile,  Lord  Dunmoro's  division,  about  aa  numerous 
as  that  of  General  Lewis,  had  passed  the  mountains  at  the 
Potomac  Gap,  and  came  to  the  Ohio  somewhere  above 
Wheeling.  About  the  6th  of  October,  a  talk  was  had  with 
the  chiefe  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Delawares,  some  of 
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wbom  had  been  to  the  Shawaiiese  towns  on  a  mission  of  peace, 
but  they  reported  unfavorably.  Eunmore  descendecl  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking,  where  he  ordered  a 
block-house,  called  Fort  Gower,  to  be  erected.  He  was  at 
this  point  when  the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant  occurred,  and 
Abraham  Thomas,  late  of  Miami  county,  has  stated  that  by 
laying  his  ear  close  to  the  surface  of  the  river,  on  the  day 
of  the  battle,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  roar  of  musketry 
twenty-eight  miles  distant.  Leaving  a  garrison  with  some 
stores  at  Fort  Gower,  Dvmmore's  army  ascended  the  Hockuig 
to  the  site  of  Logan,  the  present  seat  of  Hocking  county, 
where  he  left  the  stream  and  marched  westward  to  the  left 
bank  of  Sippo  creek,  about  seven  miles  southeast  of  Circle- 
ville.  Near  this  place  he  was  met  by  a  flag  and  a  white  man 
named  Elliott,  who  bore  a  message  of  submi^Ion  from  the 
Shawancse  chiefe.  The  governor  complied  with  their  request 
to  send  in  an  interpreter,  with  whom  they  could  communi- 
cate, and  ordered  an  encampment  on  Sippo  creek.  It  was 
called  Camp  Charlotte,  and  was  situated  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  12,  townsliip  10,  range  21,  upon  a  pleas- 
ant piece  of  ground,  in  view  of  the  Pickaway  plains.  Another 
express  was  now  started  to  intercept  the  march  of  General 
Lewis,  but  that  gallant  officer  and  his  men  were  solicitous 
for  another  opportunity  to  attack  the  Shawanese,  and  they 
pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  until,  on  the  24th 
of  October,  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  creek, 
in  Pickaway  township,  Pickaway  county,  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Indian  towns.  The  principal  Shawanese  village 
stood  where  the  village  of  Westfall  is  now  situated,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal,  near  the 
south  tine  of  Pickaway  county.  This  was  the  head  quarters 
of  the  confederated  tribes,  and  was  called  Chillicothe,  and 
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because  there  were  other  towns  either  at  that  time  or  soon 
after,  of  the  same  name,  it  was  known  as  Old  Chillicothe." 

It  was  with  the  utmf^t  difficulty  that  the  Vir^nians  could 
be  restrained  from  falling  upon  the  Indian  towns.  They 
were  infuriated,  not  only  by  the  border  tragedies  of  the 
summer,  but  by  the  more  recent  carnage  at  Point  Pleasant. 
They  charged  Dunmore  with  the  design  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  a  confederacy  of  Indians  to  assist  Great  Brit^  against 
the  colonies  in  the  crisis  of  the  revolution,  which  all  foresaw. 
The  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  with  the  negotiation 
for  pea«e  was  almost  a  mutiny.  Lewis,  smarting  with  the 
death  of  his  gallant  brother,  refused  to  obey  the  command 
for  a  halt.  Dunmore  went  in  person  to  enforce  his  orders, 
and  drew  his  sword  upon  General  Lewis,  threatening  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  persisted  in  farther  disobedience. 
Regarded  historically,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  English 
governor  in  granting  peace  to  a  prostrate  and  supplicant 
enemy,  cannot  be  blamed.  The  slaughter  of  the  Indians, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  wanton  massacre. 
Dunmore  probably  hastened  a  peace  ivith  the  savages,  from 
an  anxiety  to  return  to  the  searcoast,  where  the  stability  of 
his  government  was  ah-ea^^y  precai-ious,  but  beyond  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suspect  sinister  designs  on  his 
part. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  Scioto,  in  the  Indian  town,  there 
was  now  but  one  voice — peace  at  any  cost.  When  Cornstalk 
returned  from  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  he  called  a  council 
of  the  nation  to  consult  what  should  be  done,  and  upbraided 
them  for  not  soiFering  him  to  make  peace,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  desired,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle.  "What," 
sajd  he,  "  will  you  do  now  ?  The  Big  Knife  is  coming  on 
11)  Whittlesey's  Discourse,  1810,  p.  S4. 
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US,  and  we  shall  all  be  killed.  Now  you  mnst  fight  or  we 
are  undone."  But  no  one  answering,  he  said,  "  then  let  us 
kill  all  our  women  and  children  and  go  and  fight  until  we 
die."  Still  no  answer  was  made;  when,  rising,  lie  struck 
his  tomahawk  in  a  post  of  the  council-houae,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I'll  go  and  make  peace,"  to  which  all  the  warriors  grunted, 
"Ough!  ough!"  and  the  chiefs  immediately  followed  the 
example  of  their  great  leader.  The  appearance  and  oratory 
of  Cornstalk,  when  he  appeared  before  Lord  Dunmore,  is 
thus  described  by  Col.  Wilson,  one  of  the  staff: 

"  When  he  arose,  he  was  no  wise  confused  or  daunted,  but 
spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without  stammering  or 
repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while 
addressing  Dunmore,  were  truly  grand  and  majeatie,  yet 
graceful  and  attractive.  I  have  heard  many  celebrated  ora- 
tors, but  never  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  Cornstalk  on  this  occasion." 

As  Dunmore  approached  the  Scioto,  the  Indians  had 
besought  him  to  send  an  interpreter,  and  John  Gibson  was 
sent  forward  by  Lord  Dunmore.  He  has  stated  in  an  affidavit 
annexed  to  Jefferson's  Notes,  "  that  on  his  arrival  at  the 
towns,  Logan,  the  Indian,  came  to  where  the  deponent  was 
sitting  with  the  Cornstalk  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Shawa- 
nese,  and  asked  him  to  walk  out  with  him ;  that  they  went 
into  a  copse  of  wood,  where  they  sat  down,  when  Logan, 
after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  delivered  to  him  the 
speech,  nearly  as  related  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  notes  on  the 
State  of  Virginia  ;  that  he,  the  deponent,  told  him  then  that 
it  was  not  Col.  Cresap,  who  had  murdered  his  relations,  and 
that  although  his  son,  Capt.  Michael  Cresap,  was  with  the 
party  that  killed  a  Shawanese  chief  and  other  Indians,  yet  he 
was  not  present  when  his  relations  were  killed  at  Baker's, 
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near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  on  the  Ohio;  that  this 
dcpoaent,  on  his  return  to  camp,  delivered  the  speech  to 
Lord  Dunmore ;  and  that  the  muvders  perpeto-ated  aa  above 
were  considered  as  ultimately  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1774, 
commonly  called  Oresap's  war." 

Of  this  speech  or  message,  there  are,  besides  that  of 
Jefferson,  two  versions — one  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Willi amaburgh,  Virginia,  dated  February  4,  1775,  and  pre- 
served in  the  American  Archives,  volume  1,  page  1020, 
and  another,  which  was  published  in  New  York,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  as  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Virginia,  Jef- 
i  the  latter.  Probably  Gibson  noted  down  the 
3  of  Logan,  as  uttered  by  him  in  his  simple  Eng- 
lisli,  and  on  his  return  to  Lord  Dunmore's  camp,  the  ofBcers, 
in  taking  copies,  may  have  modified  an  occasional  expres- 
sion. 5?he  different  versions  are  presented  for  comparison: 
WiLiiiiMSB0GH.  New  Tobk.  Jbpfeebom, 

(Feb.  4, 1773.)  (Feb.  IB,  1775.)  (1781-2.) 

I  nppeal  to  any  white  I  appeal  to  any  white  I  appeal  to  any  while 
man  to  any,  that  he  ever  man  to  soy,  if  ever  he  man  to  say,  if  erer  he 
entered  Logan's  eaiiin,    entered  Logan's  cabin    entered  Logan's   cabin 

,     .   ■    i._.   ^.    iiungry.and  I  gavohim    Iinngry,    and   ho    gave 

---  -neat;  if  ever  he  him  not  moat;  if  ever 
eotd  and  naked,  hecamecoldatidnnked, 
ana  i  gave  iiim  not  and  he  clothed  iiim  not 
clothing. 
In  the  coai-se  of  the  Daring  tbe  couvse  of  During  the  course  of 
last  war,  Lo^an  remain-  the  last  long  and  bloody  the  last  long  and  bloody 
cd  in  hiscebin  anadvo-  war,  Logan  remained  in  woi-,  Logan  remained 
cata  for  peace.  I  had  his  lent  an  advocate  for  idle  in  hie  eabin,  an  ad- 
such  onafFBctionfor  the  peace.  Nay,  snch  was  vocate  for  peace.  Such 
white  people,  that  I  was  ray  iove  for  the  whites,  was  my  love  for  the 
pointed  at  by  Bi  e  of  my  own    whites,  that  my  coua- 

my  nation.      I  d  ry  pointed  at  me    trymen  pointed  as  they 

have  even   liv  assed  by,  and    passed,  and  said,  "  Lo- 

them,  had  it  n  oaan    is    the    gan   is   tho   friend  of 

for   Col.  Cresa  vhitemen."  I    white  men."   Ihaderon 

last  year,  catoft  had         thought  to  live    thonghE  to  bave   lived 

blood  all  the  w  but  for  the  In-    vdtb  you,  bat  for  the  in- 

of  Logan,  not    p  ri  g   j  oneman.    Co-   jniies  of  one  man.    Co- 

women    and     hil  re      I  C    sap,   the  last   lonel   Cresap,  the  last 

There  runs  no  g      coolbtoodand    spring,  In  cold  blood  and 

of  my  blood  In  ed,  cut  off  all    unprovoked,  murdered 

nf  any  hnmau  lb  ons  of  Logan,    all  the  relations  ot  Lo- 

Tliis  caliecl  on  m  anng   eien   my    gan,  not  even  sparing 

vevenge.    Ihav         gh  m        and   Lhildien     my   women  and   chil- 

it— I  have  kllle    ra  T  la  rot  a  drop    dien     There  runs  not 
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aad  fnllyglufteflmyre-  of  Diy  Mood  in  the  veins  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
veiigc.  I  am  giad  that  of  any  human  creature,  the  veins  of  any  Jiving 
tijere  is  a  prospect  of  Tliis  called  on  mo  for  cronture,  Tbia  called  on 
peace,  on  aocoant  of  tlio  revenge.  Ihaveeonglit  mo  for  rovonga.  I  have 
nution;  but  I  bog  yon  It.  I  have  fully  glutted  soughtlL  I  have  killed 
will  rot  enterlSo  a  myvongoance.  Formy  many.  I  have  folly 
thought  that  any  thing  country,  I  riyolce  at  the  slutted  my  vengeance. 
1  have  said  proceeds  beams  of  peace,  Tet,do  For  my  country,  I  re- 
from  (tear  I  Logan  dis-  not  harbor  the  thought  joico  at  the  beams  of 
tl^na  the  thought.  He  that  mine  la  the  Joy  of  peace.  But  rto  not  har- 
will  not  turn  onhlsheel  fear.  Logan  never  felt  bor  aliioaghttbatmine 
to  save  hislife.  Whoia  fear.  He  will  not  turn  is  tbo  joy  of  fear.  Lo- 
theto  to  mourn  for  Lo-  on  Ms  heel  to  save  his  gan  never  felt  fear.  He 
gan?    Ho  one.  life.    Who  is  there  to    will  not  tarn  on  his  heel 

mourn  for  Logan?  Hot  to  save  ills  life.  Who  Is 
one.  there  to  mourn  for  Lo- 

gan f    Not  one. 

Of  this  production,  Joffersoa  aaj8:  "I  maj  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more 
eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  any  more  eminent, 
to  produce  a  single  passage,  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan, 
a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dnnniore  when  governor  of  Virginia." 
It  was  cited  in  refutation  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  America  tended  to  impair  the  vigor,  mental  and 
bodily,  of  the  human  race.  Elsewhere  he  styles  it  a  "mor- 
sel of  eloquence."  Certainly  no  specimen  of  the  kind  has 
been  more  widely  circulated,  or  highly  appreciated. 

At  the  subsequent  conference  at  Camp  Charlotte,  Logan 
did  not  attend,  and  the  Mingoee  were  not  parties  to  the 
peace  there  concluded,  although  their  pledge  to  ohacrve  a 
peace  had  been  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmore,  Little  is 
known  of  this  treaty,  except  tliat  the  Shawanese  agreed  not 
to  hunt  south  of  the  Ohio,  nor  molest  travelers.  A  strong 
block-house,  strengthened  with  pickets,  was  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenawha,  and  a  hundred  men  left  as  its  garri- 
son. Fort  Dunmore  or  Pittsburgh,  received  a  few  troops— 
also  Fort  Fincaatle  at  Wheeling.  Lord  Dunmore  was  to 
have  returned  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  spring,  to  meet  the  Indi- 
ans, and  form  a  definite  peace,  hut  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ments prevented.     The  array,  which  numbered  about  2500 
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men,  returned  to  Fort  Gower,  and  fchence  proceeded  to 
Western  Virginia,  where  they  were  disbanded. 

Of  the  future  fate  of  Logan,  we  shall  repeat  all  the  evi- 
dence within  oui"  reach,  Heckewelder,  in  a  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son, thus  speaks  of  him  after  the  close  of  the  war :  "  His 
expressions  from  lime  to  time,  denoted  a  deep  melancholy. 
Life  (said  he)  had  become  a  torment  to  him:  he  knew  no 
more  what  pleasure  was ;  he  thought  it  had  been  better  if 
he  had  never  existed.  Report  further  states,  that  he  became 
in  some  measure  delirious,  declared  he  would  kill  himself, 
went  to  Detroit,  and  on  his  way  between  that  place  and 
Miamis,  was  murdered.  In  October,  1781,  (while  as  pris- 
oner on  my  way  to  Detroit,)  I  was  shown  the  spot  where 
this  should  have  happened." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Sharp,  in  1842  a  resident  of  Warren 
county,  Missouri,  communicated  to  the  "American  Pioneer," 
a  narrative  of  the  capture  of  two  of  his  sisters,  with  their 
husbands  and  families,  by  a  band  of  British  and  Indians,  at 
Riddle's  station,  on  the  Licking  in  Kentucky,  some  time  in 
1778.  They  were  taken  prisoners  to  Canada,  but  after- 
wards returned  in  safety  at  tho  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Mr.  Sharp  proceeds;  "The  celebrated  Logan  was 
with  this  party:  my  brother-in-law,  Captain  John  Dunkin, 
an  intelligent  man,  had  several  conversations  with  him  on 
this  trip.  He  said  Logan  spoke  both  Enghsh  and  French: 
be  told  Captain  Dunkm  that  he  knew  he  had  two  souls,  the 
ine  good  and  tlie  other  bad;  when  the  good  soul  had  the 
ascendant,  he  w^  kind  and  humane;  and  when  the  bad  soul 
ruled,  he  was  perfectly  savage,  and  delighted  in  nothing  but 
blood  and  carnage.  The  account  that  Captain  Dunkin  gave 
of  his  death,  was,  that  his  brother-in-law  killed  him  as  they 
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returned  home  from  a  council  held  at  Detroit,  on  account  of 
some  miausage  ho  had  given  his  sister  at  the  couneih" 

Henry  C.  Brush,  Esq.,  of  Tiffin,  Seneca  county,  has  stated 
on  the  authority  of  Good  HoDter,  an  aged  and  fiimiliar 
acquaintance  of  Logan,  that  his  hist  years  were  truly  melan- 
choly. He  wandered  about  from  tribe  to  tribe,  a  solitary 
and  lonely  man;  dejected  and  broken  hearted  by  the  loss 
of  his  friends,  and  the  decay  of  his  tribe,  he  resorted  to  the 
stimulus  of  strong  drink,  to  drown  his  sorrow.  He  was  at 
last  murdered  in  Michigan,  near  Detroit.  He  was,  at  the 
time,  sitting  with  his  blanket  over  his  head,  before  a  camp 
fire,  his  elbow  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  iiead  upon  his 
hands,  buried  in  profound  reflection,  when  un  Indian,  who 
had  taken  some  offence,  stole  behind  him,  and  buried  !iis 
tomahawk  in  his  brains. 

Thus  closed  the  mournful  episode  of  the  sorrows,  the  ven- 
geance and  the  fate  of  Logan.  Although  his  motive  was 
personal — the  paroxysm  of  private  grief, — and  therefore  not 
so  imposing  as  the  patriotic  impulse  of  a  Pontioc  or  a  Tecum- 
seh,  yet  the  appeal  to  our  sympathies  is  irresistible ;  while 
the  genius  of  Logan  has  irradiated  the  history  of  his  raco  in 
the  annals  of  the  New  World. 
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Theiib  is  no  passage  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  which  suggests  more 
impressively  the  special  guidance  and  aid  of  Providence,  than 
the  relations  of  the  Indian  trihes.  One  familiar  with  the 
horder  wars  of  1755  and  1763,  would  immediately  anticipate 
a  third  combination  of  ali  the  tribes  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  American  frontier;  and  if  so,  while  the  Atlantic  cam- 
paigns exhausted  the  resources  of  the  colonies,  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  were  more  than  probable.  There  can 
be  no  deubt  that  the  British  agents,  even  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  urged  the  Indians  to  side  with  them,  and  assist 
in  subduing  their  rebellious  children. 

The  first  mention  of  the  subject  is  in  the  address  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congress  to  tho  Iroquois,  in  April,  1775,  in 
which  they  say,  that  they  hear  the  British  are  exciting  the 
savages  against  the  colonies,  and  they  ask  the  Six  Nations 
to  aid  the  Americans  or  be  neutral ;  ajid  in  June  following, 
when  James  Wood  visited  the  Western  tribes,  and  invited 
them  to  a  council,  which  be  did  under  the  direction  of  the 
Vir^nia  House  of  Burgesses,  he  found  that  Governor  Oarlc- 
ton  had  already  offered  the  alliance  of  England.^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  both  parties  should  estimate  highly 

1)  Perkins'  Western  Annals,  p.  153.    American  Arciiives,  fourtJi  seriea, 
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the  military  power  of  the  savages,  and  their  ability  to  tarn 
the  impending  scale  of  the  contest.  At  the  Revolutionary 
period,  Col.  George  Morgan  supposed  that  the  Indians  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes,  could  bring 
10,000  wan-iora  into  the  field,  and  if  a  general  confederacy 
had  been  organized,  the  concurrence  of  attack — by  the  savage 
hordes  on  one  side  and  the  British  armies  on  the  other — might 
have  been  decisive  of  the  result. 

In  their  efforts  to  secure  an  Indian  alliance,  the  English 
had  many  advantages.  Although  Sir  William  Johnson  died 
suddenly  in  June,  1774,  his  son-in-law,  Col  Guy  Johnson, 
had  succeeded  him  as  Superintendent.  His  influence,  and 
that  of  Sir  William's  son  and  heir,  John  Johnson,  were  hostile 
to  the  colonies,  and  with  them  cooperated  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Brant.  Such  powerful  advocacy  was  seconded  by  liberal 
presents,  and  the  English  emissanes  practiced  with  equal  suc- 
cess the  artful  tactics  by  which  the  French  effected  the  pow- 
erful combination  of  1755,  the  first  fruits  of  which  was  the 
defeat  of  Braddock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americana 
were  poor  and  distressed  to  provide  means  for  the  army  of 
Washington,  and  the  Indians  were  prompt  to  perceive  the 
disadvantageous  contrast.  Besides,  the  Americans  were  the 
immediate  aggressors  on  the  hunting  domfuns  of  the  savages, 
and  their  expulsion,  witli  English  aid,  seemed  practicable  and 
in  all  respects  desirable. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1775.  In  July,  of  that  year,  Col.  Guy  Johnson  held  a 
Congress  at  Oswego  with  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  war- 
riors, and  thenceforth  all  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas 
and  Tuscaroras,  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  British. 
Joseph  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his  fierce  Mohawks,  was  fore- 
most in  the  ieagiie. 
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How  waa  it  in  tho  valley  of  the  Ohio  ?  Dr.  John  Con- 
nolly, whose  forcible  occupation  of  Pittsburgh  the  year  before 
we  have  noticed,  determined  to  show  his  loyalty  to  the  crown 
of  England,  by  effecting  a  union  of  the  northwestern  Indians 
with  British  troops,  and,  leading  them  from  Detroit,  traverse 
the  frontiers  to  eastern  Vir^nia,  where  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  join  Lord  Dunmore.  But  Connolly,  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Gen.  Gago  at  Boston,  where  this  scheme  was 
unquestionably  concocted,  was  arrested  at  Hagarstown,  Mary- 
land, and  detained  a  close  prisoner  until  1781.  Thus,  at 
the  outset,  the  west  was  fortunate  in  its  relief  from  the  in- 
trigues of  an  active  and  unscrupulous  partizan  of  the  British 

Detroit  soon  became  a  centre  of  British  influence,  but  it 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  efforts  of  ofiicers  and 
agents  stationed  there  to  array  the  Indian  tribes  against  the 
Americans,  encountered  an  obstacle  similar  to  tho  disagree- 
ment of  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  New  York  tribes.  A  majority  of  the  Delawares,  and  a 
numerous  party  of  the  Shawaneae,  were  in  favor  of  neutrality 
in  the  puzzling  contest  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain. 
To  strengthen,  and,  if  possible,  extend  th  s  disj  os  t  n,  Con- 
gress, in  July,  1775,  organized  three  In  1  n  lepi  tmenta ;  a 
northern  one,  including  the  Six  Nat  ns  n  I  all  orth  and 
east  of  them,  to  the  charge  of  which  Ten  S  h  yl  Oliver 
"Wolcott  and  three  others  were  appontel  m  HI  depart- 
ment, including  the  western  Indians,  who  were  to  be  looked 
to  by  Messrs.  Eranklin,  Henry  and  Wilson ;  and  a  southern 
department,  including  all  the  tribes  south  of  Kentucky,  over 
which  commissioners  were  to  preside  under  the  appointment 
of  the  South  Carolina  Committee  of  Safety.     Tho  commis- 

2)  See  Appendix  No.  VI,  foi'  further  pu,iticulafs  of  CoHiiolIj'a  sclienie. 
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sioners  were  to  keep  a  close  witch  uj  on  the  nat  on^  1 1  their 
several  depaitments  lud  upoi  the  kii^s  s i[ euntendeata 
among  them  Thet.e  officers  they  wtie  to  ^e  ae  if  tVey  had 
reason  ti  thiol  them  enga  el  m  btirrnf,  up  tie  native? 
against  the  colonies  and  m  all  wa}S  He  c  ti  seel  t<  !  eep 
them  out  of  the  (.onte  t  A  senes  of  coi  feiences  was  held, 
and  Heekeweldei  has  prcstr^  od  m  his  natiat  i  e  a  lepoit  of 
the  talk  at  Pittsbmgh  m  Octohei  m  N(\cmbei  wlich  the 
Delaware  chiefs  carried  back  to  the  Muskingum  v' 

"  The  commissioners,  having  first  iuformed  tho  chiefs  that 
disputes  had  arisen  between  the  king  of  England  and  the 
people  of  tHs  country,  and  that  their  quarreling  with  each 
other,  could  not  affect  them  in  any  wise,  provided  they  did 
not  interfere  and  take  a  part  in  it,  they  next  \ 
state  the  cause  from  whence  tlie  dispute  had  i 
calling  the  same  a  family  dispute,  a  quaiTcl  between  a  pai-ent 
and  his  child,  which  they  described  as  follows :  '  Suppose  a 
father  had  a  little  son  whom  he  loved  and  indulged  while 
young,  but  growing  up  to  be  a  youth,  began  to  think  of 
having  some  help  from  him,  and  makmg  up  a  small  pack,  he 
bid  him  carry  it  for  him.  The  boy  cheerfully  takes  this  pack 
up,  following  his  father  with  it.  The  father  finding  the  boy 
wiJling  and  obedient,  continues  in  this  way ;  and  as  the  boy 
grows  stronger,  so  the  father  makes  the  pack  in  proportion 
larger, — yet  a^  long  as  the  boy  is  able  to  carry  the  pack,  he 
does  so  without  grumbling.  At  length,  however,  the  boy 
having  arriifcd  at  manhood,  while  the  father  is  making  up  the 
pack  for  him,  in  comes  a  person  of  an  evil  disposition  and 
leai'ning  who  was  to  be  the  carrier  of  the  pack,  advises  the 
father  to  malte  it  heavier,  for  surely  tho  son  is  able  to  carry  a 
large  pack.  The  father  listening  rather  to  the  bad  adviser, 
3)  Heokeweldei'a  NiirriUive  of  Indian  Missions,  13(5,  t/seg. 
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than  his  own  judgment  and  the  feeling  of  teademess,  follows 
the  advice  of  the  hard-hear  ted  adviser,  and  maiea  up  a  heavy 
load  for  his  son  to  carry.  The  son  now  grown  up,  examining 
the  weight  of  the  load  he  is  to  cai-ry,  addresses  the  parent  in 
these  words  :  '  Dear  father,  this  pack  is  too  heavy  for  me  to 
carry,  do  pray  lighten  it;  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can, but 
am  unable  to  c'Mry  th^  lutd  '  The  father  &  heait  bj  this 
time  Iiaving  become  hirdened,  and  the  b'id  advisei  ealhng 
to  him  to  whip  him  if  he  disobejs  and  refu  es  to  cany  the 
pack,  now  in  a  peremptoiy  tone,  oiders  his  son  to  tike  up 
the  pack  and  can  3  it  ifl  01  he  will  whip  him,  md  alreidy 
takes  up  a  stick  to  beat  him.  '  So,'  says  the  son,  '  am  I  to 
be  served  thus,  for  not  doing  what  I  am  unable  to  do  ?  Weil, 
if  entreaties  avail  nothing  with  you,  father,  and  it  is  to  he 
decided  by  blows,  whether  I  am  able  or  not  to  carry  a  pack 
so  heavy,  then  I  have  no  other  choice  left  me,  but  of  resisting 
your  unvoasonable  demand  by  my  strength ;  and  thus,  by  strik- 
ing each  other,  learn  who  is  the  strongest.'  "  The  foregoing 
parable  was  intended  to  make  the  coionia!  dispute  clear  to 
the  savage  pack-carriers,  and  was  probably  concocted  by  that 
adept  in  allegory,  Benjamin  Fraiiklin,  It  was  not  unappre- 
ciated by  those  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

This  Pittsburg  conference  was  attended  by  Delawares, 
Senecas,  and  a  portion  of  the  Shawanese,  One  of  the  Dela- 
ware chiefs,  Captain  White  Eyes,  boldly  advocated  the  Amer- 
ican cause,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  some  Senecas,  who  were 
in  the  British  interest,  and  had  come  to  Pittsburg  to  induce 
the  Delawares  to  follow  the  example  of  the  New  York  tribes. 
These  Seneca  Indians  reminded  White  Eyes,  in  a  haughty 
tone,  that  the  Delawares  were  subordinate  to  the  Six  Nations, 
when  Captain  White  Eyes,  (as  reported  by  Heckewelder,) 
"long  since  tired  of  this  language,  with  his  usual  spirit  and 
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an  air  of  disdain,  rose  and  said,  '  he  weO  knew  that  the  Six 
Nations  considered  hia  nation  as  a  conquered  people,  and  their 
infenors.'  '  You  saj  (said  he)  that  you  had  conquered  me,'' 
that  you  had  cut  off  my  legs — had  put  a  petticoat  on  mo, 
giving  me  a  hoe  and  compounder  iii  my  hands,  paying.  Now 
woman !  your  business  henceforward  shall  be  to  plant  and 
hoe  corn,  and  pound  the  same  for  bread  for  us  men  and  war- 
riors. Look  (continued  White  Eyes)  at  my  legs ;  if  as  you 
say,  you  had  cut  them  off,  they  have  grown  again  to  their 
proper  size !  the  petticoat  I  have  thrown  away,  and  have  put 
on  my  oivn  proper  dress !  the  com  hoe  and  pounder  I  have 
exchanged  for  these  fire-arms,  and  I  declare  that  I  am  a 
man,'  Then  waiving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Kiver,  he  exclaimed, '  and  all  the  country  on  the  other 
side  of  tlmt  river  is  mine.'  " 

Ihia  spii'ited  declaration  by  White  Eyes  was  seized  as  a 
pretext  for  a  separation  of  the  war  party  among  the  Delawares, 
who  were  mostly  the  Monsie  or  Wolf  tribe.  These,  led  by 
the  Monsie  chief,  Newalike,  and  Captain  Pipe,  left  the  Mus- 
kingum, where  the  peace  ehiefe  lived,  and  withdrew  towards 
Lake  Erie,  into  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  English 
and  their  allies.  The  Delaware  chiefs,  who  sustained  White 
Eyes'  course  in  the  council,  were,  Netawatwes,  who  was  de- 
posed by  Col,  Bouquet  because  he  refused  to  attend  the  con- 
ferences on  Muskingum  in  1764,  and  whose  son  and  nephew 
had  been  recently  converted  to  Ohristiamty,  Gelelemend  or 
Killbuck,  and  Machingivi  Puschiis  or  Big  Cat  and  others, 
who  (says  Heckewelder,)  did  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  preserve  peace  among  the  nations,  by  sending  emhaaeies, 
and  exhorting  them  not  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  or  to  join 

itcirs  nlwnys  speak  in  Die  singn- 
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either  aide,  to  -which,  however,  the  Sandusky  Wyandots  in- 
solently replied,  "  that  they  advised  their  cousins,  the  Dela- 
wares,  to  keep  good  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  ivarriorg." 
This  menage  being  returned  to  them  by  the  Delaware  coun- 
cil, with  the  admonition  "  to  set  down  and  reflect  on  the 
misery  they  had  brought  upon  themselves  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  late  war  between  the  English  and  the  French," 
was  also  carried  to  the  Wyandota  near  Detroit,  but  having 
been  delivered  by  White  Eyes  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
Governor,  the  latter  treated  the  Delaware  deputies  with  much 
indignity. 

Another  Delaware  chief,  whose  influence  Mas  decidedly 
for  peace,  was  Welapachtachiechen,^  or  Captam  John  He 
was  from  the  Hockhocldng,  and  had  been  detained  is  a  |ns 
oner  at  Eort  Pitt  by  Col.  Bouquet,  but  in  April  177i  ,  \  as 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  declined  his  chiei'^hip 

Heckewelder  enumerates  the  Christian  Indians  at  the 
close  of  1775,  as  four  hundred  and  fourteen  per=<ona  "mA 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to  their  pacific  [imuples  and 
example,  that  the  powerful  Delaware  tribe,  with  the  e\ccp 
tions  already  mentioned,  were  restrained  iiom  jDinngthe 
hostile  league,  which  soon  embraced  all  the  Olio  Indiana, 
except  a  few  Shawanese.  It  was  the  influence  of  a  mission 
ary,  Kirldand,  which  concluded  the  treaty  at  (:termin  Flatb 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1775,  by  which  the  Onei!^  ani  Tia- 
caroras  gave  to  the  Americans  their  pledge  of  neutiahty  " 
and  on  the  weatem  border,  it  was  a  missionaiy,  Zei.bei^ei, 
who,  by  his  timely  colonization  of  the  Muskingum  in  1772, 

5)  Meaning  "erect postm-a." 

6)  James  Dean,  the  founiier  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  Now  Yock, 
no  less  than  Snmuel  Kirliland,  was  influGatial  in  securing  the  friendship  of 
the  Oneidaj.  We  have  compiled  [Appendix  No.  VII,!  the  allusiona  to  his 
efforts  nnd  sdvpntiires,  whicli  ownr  In  the  American  Archives,  fourth  series. 
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was  indirectly  influential,  three  jeara  aftei-wards,  in  remov- 
ing the  keystone  of  a  hostile  league  of  all  the  tribes  from  the 
Chcrokees  to  the  Chippewas,  against  the  struggling  colo- 
nies. It  is  our  firm  helief,  that  if  God  had  not  placed  those 
devoted  messengers  of  the  gospel  in  the  interior  of  New 
York,  and  on  the  Muskingum  of  central  Ohio,  respeelivelj, 
at  the  precise  period,  and  in  the  precise  cireumatances  of  the 
case,  that  an  indomitable  host  of  Indian  warriors  would  have 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  States,  simultaneously 
with  the  lowest  depression  of  the  American  army.  At  a 
later  period,  even  the  Delawares  were  swept  into  the  vortex 
of  hostilities,  hot  fortunately  the  French  alliance  had  then 
been  consummated,  invigorating  the  army  and  the  country — 
the  rumor  of  which  was  most  potential  upon  the  Indian  tribes 
and  European  colonists  of  tlie  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  even  the  lakes. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Samuel  Kirkland  sleeps  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oriskany,  and  the  grave  of  David  Zeisberger  is  visible 
near  the  IVIuskingum — spots  alike  worthy  of  patriotic  com- 
memoration. Few  who  bore  arms  in  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, contributed  more  than  they  to  its  fortunate  progress  and 
consummation. 

Fortunately  also  for  the  United  States,  Col,  George  Mor- 
gan of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  was  appointed  Indian  agent 
for  tlie  middle  department,  with  his  headquarters  at  PitSs- 
burgh,  in  April,  1776.  He  is  described  in  Hildreth's  Pio- 
neer History,  as  "a  man  of  unwearied  activity,  great  pei'se- 
verance,  and  familiar  with  the  Indian  manners  and  habits; 
having  for  several  years  had  charge  of  a  trading  post  in  the 
Illinois,  after  that  country  waa  given  up  by  the  French, 
which  was  owned  by  a  commercial  house  in  Philadelphia. 
His  frank  manuors,  soldierly  bearing,  generosity,  and,  above 
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all,  his  strict  honesty  in  all  hia  dealings  witii  them,  won  tiieir 
fullest  confidence;  and  no  whit«  roan  was  ever  more  highly 
esteemed  than  was  Col.  Morgan,  by  all  the  savages  who  had 
any  intercourse  with  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
ajid  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  held  the  post  of  Colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States."  As  we  shall  see  here- 
after, this  prdse  is  not  exaggerated.  The  Delawares  gave 
the  name  of  Tamenend  to  Col.  Morgan,  which,  accordiog  to 
Heckcwelder,  was  the  highest  praise  they  could  confer. 

For  nearly  two  years,  the  judicious  and  conciliatory  course 
of  Morgan  prevented  a  genera!  attack  upon  the  frontier.  It 
was  a  gloomy  period,  nevertheless,  but  marhed  by  more 
apprehension  of  danger,  than  was  in  fact  experienced.  The 
friendly  dispositions  of  the  Delawares  and  some  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  and  Wyandots,  led  them  to  advise  the  agent  at  Pitts- 
burgh, of  the  hostile  expeditions  from  the  vicinity  of  Detroit 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  vigilant  measures  in  abandoning  or  pro- 
tecting an  exposed  situation,  were  usually  successful.  It  was 
known  that  the  British  were  making  extraordinary  efibrts  to 
mature  a  formidable  Indian  campiwgn,  but  the  explosion  yet 
lingered.  Still  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  savage 
barbarity,  which  suggested  measures  of  retribution,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1777,  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Vir- 
^nia,  had  resolved  to  send  an  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Col.  David  Shepherd,  and  Maj.  Henry  Taylor,  to  invade 
the  country  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  especially  to  chastise  a 
mongrel  band  of  Indians,  only  sixty  or  eighty  in  number, 
whose  village  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto  was  called 
Pluggy's  Town,  from  the  name  of  their  chief.  Governor 
Henry,  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Morgan,  dated  March  12, 1777, 
was  explicit  in  thus  defining  the  destination  of  the  party, 
which  was  to  consist  of  three  hundred  men.     The  Wyandots 
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aiiese,  that  thej  Tiould  nish  us  suecesa  therein ,  yet  we  ap- 
prehend the  inevitahle  consequences  of  thia  expedition  will  be 
a  genera]  Indian  war,  which  we  are  persuaded  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  State  at  this  time  to  avoid,  even  by  the  mortifying 
means  of  liberal  donations  to  certain  leading  men  among  the 
nations,  as  well  as  by  calling  them  agsun  to  a  general  treaty. 
And  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  judge  it  prudent 
to  take  some  steps  to  gratify  the  Six  Nations  in  regard  to 
the  encroachments  made  on  their  lands  on  the  northwestern 
frontier  of  that  State,  of  which  they  have  so  repeatedly  com- 
plained, we  hope  and  believe  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect. 
The  settlement  of  the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  below  the  Kenhawa 
and  at  Kentucky,  gives  the  western  nations  great  uneasiness. 
How  far  the  State  of  Virginia  may  judge  it  wise  to  withdraw 
or  confine  those  settlements  for  a  certfun  term  of  years  or  dur- 
ing the  British  war,  is  too  delicate  a  matter  for  us  to  give  an 
opinion ;  but  ive  have  reason  to  think  that  the  n 
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have  (though  perhaps  out  of  the  strict  line  of  our  duty)  pre- 
sumed to  hint  at,  would  not  only  tend  greatly  to  the  Iiappinesa 
of  this  country,  but  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  State ;  more 
especially  if  measures  can  be  taken  to  treat  the  different 
nations  in  all  respects  with  justice,  bumanitj,  and  hospitahty ; 
for  ivhich  purpose,  and  to  punish  robberies  and  murders  com- 
mitted on  any  of  our  allies,  some  wholesome  orders  or  acta 
of  government  may  possibly  be  necessary ;  for  parties  have 
been  formed  to  massacre  some  who  have  come  to  visit  us  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  others  who  have  been  hunting  on  their 
own  lands,  the  known  friends  to  the  commonwealth.  These 
steps,  if  continued,  will  deprive  us  of  all  our  Indian  allies, 
and  multiply  our  enemies.  Even  the  spies  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  county-Heutenante  of  Moaongahela  and  Ohio, 
seem  to  have  gone  on  this  plan,  with  a  premeditated  design  to 
involve  ua  in  a  general  Indian  war ;  for  on  the  13th  of  March, 
at  day-break,  five  or  six  of  these  spies  fired  on  three  Delaware 
Indians  on  this  side  the  Delaware  town,  between  that  and 
Wheeling,  and  out  of  the  country  or  track  of  our  enemies. 
Luckily  all  the  Indiana  escaped,  only  one  of  them  was  wounded, 
and  that  slightly  in  the  wrist," 

Col.  Morgan,  in  the  same  letter,  anticipates  no  attack  from 
Detroit  or  Sandusky,  there  being  no  garrison  at  the  latter 
place,  and  but  sixty-six  aoldiers  at  Detroit,  from  whence  by 
land  to  Fort  Pitfc  is  near  three  himdred  miles,  impassable  by 
artiUoiy,  and  all  that  countiy  ("he  is)  told  could  not  furnish 
to  an  enemy  of  one  thou=!and  men,  suf&cient  provisions  or 
hoises,  for  such  an  expedition 

If  the  ShawanebO,  or  any  poitionof  the  tribe,  were  dis- 
posed to  be  allies  of  the  Amencans,  as  Morgan  intimates,  an 
event  aoon  oocuiied,  which  extinguished  any  such  sentiment. 
The  levolutionaiy  annals  of  the  Ohio  valley  have  many  dark 
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stains,  but  none  of  deeper  dye  than  the  massacre  of  the  heroic 
Cornstalk.  That  magnanimous  chief,  after  the  treaty  of  17T4 
with  Dunmore,  had  beea  the  steadfast  friend  of  neutrahty 
among  the  heOigerent  whites.  Perhaps  he  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  the  future  of  liis  rtuje  could  not  be  altered 
by  any  issue  of  the  controversy — that  the  rapacity  of  Euro- 
peans, not  of  a  party,  was  the  proper  object  of  patriotic  dread. 
In  the  spring  of  1777,  Cornstalk,  accompanied  by  Red 
Hawk  (the  reader  will  remember  the  Shawanese  orator  at 
the  council  held  by  Col.  Bouquet,  in  1764,)  came  on  a 
friendly  visit  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  communicated  the 
hostile  disposition  among  the  Ohio  tribes,  and  expressed  his 
sorrow  that  the  Shawanese  nation,  except  himself  and  his 
t  I  w  1  t  rm  1  p  se  the  British  side,  and  his 
ajj  In  n  tlat  1  a  1  ha  people  would  be  compelled  to 
w  tfa  th  t  am  unl  tl  Long  Knives  could  protect 
th  m 

Up  n  thia      f   m  tion,  the  commander  of  the 

garrison.  Captain  Arhuckle,  seized  upon  Cornstalk  and  his 
companion  as  hostages  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  his  nation, 
and  set  about  availing  himself  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained 
by  his  suggestions.  During  his  captivity,  Cornstalk  held 
frequent  conversations  with  the  officers,  and  took  pleasure  hi 
describing  to  them  the  geography  of  the  west,  then  little 
known.  One  afternoon,  while  he  was  engaged  in  drawing 
on  the  floor  a  map  of  the  Missouri  territory,  its  water  courses 
and  mountains,  a  halloo  was  heard  from  the  forest,  which  he 
recognized  as  the  voice  of  his  son,  Ellinipsico,  a  young  war- 
rior, whose  courage  and  address  were  almost  as  celebrated 
as  his  own.  Ellinipsico  entered  the  fort  and  embraced  his 
father  most  affectionately,  having  been  uneasy  at  his  long 
absence,  and  come  hither  in  search  of  him. 
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The  day  after  his  arriva!,  two  men  belon^ng  to  the  fort, 
whose  names  were  Hamilton  and  Gilmore,  crossed  the  Ken- 
hawa,  intending  to  hunt  in  the  woods  beyond  it.  On  their 
return  from  hunting,  some  Indians,  who  had  come  to  view 
tlie  positiou  at  the  Point,  concealed  themselves  in  the  weeds 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  and  killed  Gilmore  while 
eadeavoring  to  pass  them.  Col.  Stewart  (who  was  at  the 
post  in  the  character  of  a  volunteer)  was  standing  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  at  the  time,  and  was  surprised 
that  a  gun  had  been  fired  so  near  the  fort  in  violation  of 
orders. 

Hamilton  ran  down  the  bank,  and  cried  out  that  Gilmore 
was  killed.  Captain  Hall  commanded  the  company  to  which 
Gilmore  belonged.  His  men  leaped  into  a  canoe  and  has- 
tened to  the  rehef  of  Hamilton.  They  brought  the  body  of 
Gilmore,  weltering  in  blood  and  the  head  scalped,  across  the 
river.  The  canoe  had  scarcely  reached  the  shore,  when  the 
cry  was  raised,  "Kill  the  red  dogs  in  the  fort!"  Captain 
Hall  placed  himself  in  front  of  his  soldiers,  and  they  ascended 
the  river's  bank,  pale  with  rage,  and  carrying  their  loaded 
firelocks  in  their  hands.  Colonel  Stewart  and  Captain  Ai'- 
buekle  exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  men,  exas- 
perated to  madness  by  the  sjicctacle  of  Gdmore's  corjjse, 
from  the  cruel  deed  which  they  contemplated.  They  cocked 
their  guna,  threatemng  those  gentlemen  with  mstant  death 
if  they  did  not  desist,  and  rushed  into  the  foit. 

The  interpreter's  wife,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  the 
Indians,  and  felt  an  affection  for  them,  ran  to  their  cabin 
and  informed  them  that  Hall's  soldiers  were  advancing,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  their  lives,  because  they  believed  that 
the  Indians  who  killed  Gilmore  had  come  with  Cornstalk's 
son  on  the  preceding  day.     This  the  young  man  solemnly 
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denied,  deelanng  that  he  had  come  alone,  and  with  the  sole 
object  of  seeking  his  father.  When  the  soldiers  came  within 
hearing,  the  young  warrior  appeai'ed  agitated.  Cornstalk 
encouraged  him  to  meet  his  fate  composedly,  and  said  to 
him,  "  My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  sent  you  here  that  we 
may  die  together,"  He  turned  to  meet  his  murderers  the 
next  instant,  and  receiving  seven  bullets  in  his  body,  expired 
without  a  groan. 

When  Cornstalk  had  fallen,  Ellinipsico  continued  still 
and  passive,  not  even  raising  himself  from  his  scat.  He 
met  death  in  that  position  with  the  utmost  calmness.  The 
Red  Hawk  made  an  attempt  to  climb  the  chimney,  but  fell 
by  the  fire  of  some  of  Hall's  men. 

The  day  before  his  death,  Cornstalk  had  been  present  at 
a  council  of  the  ofiicers,  and  had  spoken  to  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  war,  with  his  own  peculiar  eloijuence.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  expressed  something  like  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  fate ;  "  When  I  was  young,"  he  said,  "  and 
went  out  to  war,  I  often  thought  each  would  he  my  last 
adventure,  and  I  should  return  no  more.  I  still  lived.  Now 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  if  you  choose,  you  may  kill 
me.  I  can  die  hut  once.  It  is  alike  to  me  whether  now  or 
hereafter." 

His  atrocious  murder  was  dearly  expiated.  The  warlike 
Shawaneae  were  thenceforth  the  foremost  in  excursions  upon 
the  frontier,  particularly  the  scattered  and  exposed  stations 
of  Kentucky. 
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liORDER  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

We  have  forborne,  ivitli  some  effort  of  self -denial,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  early  explorations  and  occupation  of  Kentucky  by 
tiie  whites.  We  have  paused  on  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  as 
the  boundary  of  our  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  state  whose 
introductory  annals  constitute  our  special  theme ;  but  with 
tk  full  consciousness  of  the  fascinating  interest  which  invests 
pioneer  life  in  Kentucky.  The  solitary  wanderings  of  Eoone 
and  Kenton  as  early  as  1769,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Licking,  where  immense  herds  of  buffalo  sought  the 
Saline  springs — the  adventures  of  Knox  and  hia  band  of 
forty  hunters  who  crossed  the  Appalachian  chain  in  1770, 
and  explored  the  wild  and  broken  region  lying  upon  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Tennessee — ^Boone's  repulse  by  the 
Indians,  when,  in  1773,  be  attempted  to  remove  five  families 
besides  hia  own,  from  the  Yadkin  in  North  Carolina  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kentucky — the  settlements  of  the  McAfees, 
Thomas  Bullett,  Hancock,  Taylor,  James  Douglas,  Colonel 
Floyd  and  others  also  in  1773 — the  foundation  of  Harrods- 
burg  by  the  solitary  log  cabin  of  James  Harrod  in  1774 — 
the  claim  of  Eichard  Henderson  to  the  lands  lying  between 
the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  hj  a  grant  from  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  under  which,  notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  Virginia  afterwards  successfully  enforced,  the  col- 
ony of  Transylvania  was  organized  on  the  23d  of  May,  1775 
— the  amval  of  four  American  women,  Mrs.  Boone,  Mrs. 
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McGary,  Mrs.  Denton,  and  Mrs.  Hogan,  at  Boonesborough 
in  September,  1775 — the  rapid  increase  of  emigration  thence- 
forth— the  appointment  of  George  Rogera  C!ark,  and  one 
Gatiiiel  Jones,  in  June,  1770,  at  a  little  Congress  assembled 
in  Boonesborough,  to  represent  Kentucky  in  the  Assembly 
of  Viigima — at  length,  after  a  year's  suspense  and  appre- 
hension, excited  by  occasional  outbreaks  of  Indian  hostility, 
the  fughtful  scenes  of  1777,  when  the  Shawaneae  once  more, 
as  m  177i  nvaged  the  settlements  — this  successi  n  of 
e\ert6  aith  ugh  of  thiillmg  irtciest  we  must  dismias  with 
the  most  cursory  illusion 

As  we  hwe  aaiJ  the  m  n  ier  of  Cornstalk  tc  n  nit  !  all 
unceitainty  and  jiecyitated  the  savages  over  tl  e  Kci  tick> 
and  Vir^ima  boi  Ier  At  the  close  of  1"77  onlj  three  set 
tlements  existe'l  in  the  mteri  i  of  Kerticlv — II^l  od^buig 
Boone^boioigh  and  Logan  s — and  of  these  three  the  i  hole 
mihtaij  p  pulatitn  dil  notexceelone  hundied  andtnom 
nimler  Itwas  a 'veai  of  siege  ol  itittp,^le  ofBuffeiia^ — 
but  the  gloomy  moi  th?  elicited  some  extiaordmary  instances 
of  heroism  and  hun  anity  We  rend  of  James  Ray  a  lad  oi 
sixteen  loading  an  old  borae  with  the  game  whioh  he  hit 
by  day  renote  fiom  Haiiodsbiig  and  silei  tly  stealing  into 
the  heiiej^ed  foit  at  night  whence  howe^ei  ho  w oul I  aeia  n 
emei ge  befoi e  ti  e  ncrt  lawn  thib  f  r  weeks  savm^  the  U^ 
tressed  gam'<on  fiom  ftiivation — ot  Benjimm  Login  1  leak 
mg  from  the  nhelter  of  a  Mod  house  mto  a  tempest  of  nfle 
balls  to  rescue  a  wounded  comraile  i  ho  hal  l"een  -lUipused 
ly  an  ambush  of  savages  and  of  a  journey  of  foui  hundred 
miles  thiough  a  wiidemess  swaimmj,  with  war  jaiticsof 
In  liana  and  ocioss  the  mountains  to  the  aettlcments  to 
obtam  ammunition  loi  his  beioguered  comf  anions  success 
iu!h  aecom|IshmQ  hiahizaid  iseiianl      buch  and  similai 
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occm-rences,  which  tradition  fondly  cherishes,  are  the  romance 
of  history. 

Tlie  month  of  September  witneased  the  siege  of  Wheeliog. 
Here,  where  the  Zanes  had  settled  in  1770,  Fort  Fincastle 
(so  called  from  the  western  county  of  Virginia,)  was  estab- 
lished by  Lord  Dunmore  in  1771  The  name  was  changed 
in  1776,  to  Fort  Henry,  m  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  this  fort  was  the  central  point 
between  Fort  Pitt  and  the  stockade  at  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
hawa.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1777,  Colonel  Hand,  who 
commanded  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  informed  that  a  large  body  of 
the  northwestern  Indians  was  preparing  to  attack  the  posts 
of  the  Upper  Ohio.  On  the  evening  of  September  26,  smoke 
was  seen  by  those  neai  Wheeling,  down  the  river,  and  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  burning  of  the  block  house  at 
Grave  Creek,  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  taking  the 
alarm,  repaired  to  the  fort.  Here  were  a&semblcd  forty-two 
fighting  men,  well  supplied  with  rifles  and  muskets,  but  with 
a  scanty  supply  of  gunpowder.  Early  on  the  27th,  two  men, 
vlo  ve  0  bent  o  1 1  ho-ses  for  the  puijo^ie  of  alarm  ng 
leghbo  g  <!ettle  ents  i  1  hal  p  oceeiel  sone  Ist^n  e 
fron  tie  fo  t  met  i  part  of  s  x  sa  ices  bv  who  one  ot 
tl  em  was  sh  t  The  conmandant  Col  ^lephed  lea  ng 
f  n  tl  sur  vo  tl  at  the  e  were  1  t  s  x  of  the  assa  la  ts 
sent  a  J  rt  f  fifte  me  njuiut  These  veelel  t 
an  ambus!  wl  ere  completely  surro  inded  all  1  t  tl  eo 
were  k  lied  fet  11  a  othe  hand  of  th  rt  e  n  e  r  si  p  1  f  n 
the  fort  to  tl  e  as&  stance  of  the  con  r  des  an  1  sha  ed  the 
fate  It  was  i  o  v  s  se  an  1  f  hundred  Ind  ans  le  1 !  y 
Sir  o    r    ty  soo  sted  tl  e  fo  t  w    el      a    lef     1   11 

only  tvelve  men  and  leys 

FotHe    y  stoo  1  imme  1  it  1      [on  tho  !     1  of  tl  e     io 
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}     t       it        f  a  m  1      1         th     n     tl     f  Wh    1    g 

L     B  t  t      1  th     t    1  n       hi!       tl  t 

t       ty      th  ty  1      hut    wh   1    tl     In  1  [    d  and 

h  11  n     1  th  IS  n  to     ir    nd  C  !      1   foh  pi   rd 

f     d    a  1  th      tta  k       mm        I      F    m     unn      until 

t]     b  b  th      1        OS         t    t     h      tl   t    f  th 

1    t      I    k  n  1      W  thin  th    f   t    tl         ly    1  a. 

ftl       aitfpod        ndtlntw  h      dtlta 

kg  nldthh  fEl  Z 

t         d   dist    t      It  I  te  m      It        k     n    iF   t  tt 

bta  t,  I  tl  4U  t  n,  Wh  w  11  g  w  i  p  1 
Then  occurred  an  incident  which  is  related  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Cf.  S.  McKiernan,  in  the  American  Pioneer  :^ 

"At  this  cri^,  a  young  lady,  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and 
Silas  Zane,  came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  execute  the  service.  This  pi-oposition  seemed 
so  extravagant  that  it  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal ;  but 
she  instantly  renewed  her  petition  in  terms  of  redoubled 
earnestness,  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Colonel  and 
her  relatives  failed  to  dissuade  her  from  her  heroic  purpose. 
It  was  finally  represented  to  her  that  either  of  the  young 
men,  on  account  of  his  superior  fleetness  and  familiarity  with 
scenes  of  danger,  would  be  more  likely  than  herself  to  do 
the  work  successfully.  She  replied  tliat  the  danger  which 
would  attend  the  enterprise  was  the  identical  reason  that 
induced  her  to  offer  her  services,  for,  as  the  garrison  was 
very  weak,  no  soldier's  life  should  be  placed  in  needless 
jeopardy,  and  that  if  she  were  to  fall  her  loss  ivould  not  be 
felt.  Her  petition  was  idtimately  granted,  and  the  gate 
opened  for  her  to  pass  out.  The  opening  of  the  gate  an-ested 
the  attention  of  several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through 
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the  village.  It  was  noticed  that  theia-  eyea  were  \jpoa  her 
as  she  crossed  the  open  space  to  reach  her  brother's  house ; 
but  seized,  perhaps,  with  a  sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or 
believing  that  a  woman's  life  was  not  worth  a  load  of  gun- 
powder, or  influenced  hj  some  other  unexplained  motive,  they 
permitted  her  to  pass  without  molestation.  When  she  reap- 
]  caied  ^vith  the  powder  in  her  arms,  the  Indians,  tuspecting, 
1  J  djuH  the  uhiricter  of  her  burden,  elevated  then  fiiL- 
locks  ind  dischir^ed  a  volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided 
towirds  the  j,itB  but  the  balls  all  fiew  wide  ot  the  maik 
ind  the  fearless  yrl  reached  the  fort  in  safety  ivith  her  pii/ie 
Jlio  pi^es  of  h  =!tory  may  furnish  a  paiallel  to  the  noble 
L\plo  t  of  Ebiibeth  Zane,  but  an  instance  rf  gieatei  self- 
1  votion  inl  moril  intrepidity  is  not  to  be  found  any- 
where."^ 

The  aosault  was  resumed  with  much  fierceness,  and  eon- 
thiued  until  evening.  A  party  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Indians, 
armed  with  rails  and  billets  of  wood,  rushed  forward  and 
attempted  to  force  open  the  gate  of  the  fort,  but  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  six  or  eight  of  their  number.  As 
darkness  set  in,  the  fire  of  the  savages  grew  weaker,  though 
it  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  next  morning.  Soon 
after  nightfalJ,  a  con'^iderable  party  of  Indians  advanced 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort,  bringing  witli  them  a  hollow 
maple  log,  which  they  had  converted  into  a  cannon  by  plug- 
.,ing  up  one  of  its  ends  with  a  block  of  wood.  To  give  it 
addilaonai  strength,  a  quantity  of  chains,  taken  fi-om  a  black- 
smith's shop,  encompassed  it  from  end  to  end.  It  was  heavily 
charged  with  powder,  and  then  filled  to  the  muzale  with 
S]  "ElliiibethZane  afterwavda  lived  about  two  miles  above  Britlgoport, 
on  tbe  Obio  side  of  tUa  rivev,  neat  Mai'tinaviile,  in  Belmont  couiily.  Slie 
WHS  twice  niarriocl— first  to  Mr.  iloLangiilin,  and,  socondlj,  to  Mr.  Clark." 
— Hoim's  Ohfo  Ilisluriait  CettfCtiiias,  fil. 
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pieces  of  stones,  slugs  of  iron,  and  such  other  hard  substancea 
as  could  be  found.  The  cannon  was  gi-ad«ated  carefully  to 
discharge  its  contents  against  the  gate  of  the  fort.  When 
the  match  was  applied,  it  burst  into  many  fragments,  and 
although  it  made  no  effect  upon  the  fort,  ifc  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  the  Indians  who  stood  by  to  witness  its  discharge. 
A  loud  yell  succeeded  the  fiulure  of  this  experiment,  and 
the  crowd  dispersed. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Francis  Duke,  a  son-in-law  of  Col. 
Shepherd,  arrived  from  the  forks  of  Wheeling,  and  was  shot 
down  by  the  Indiana  before  he  could  reach  the  gate  of  the 
fort.  Bariy  next  morning,  Col.  Swoaringen,  with  fourteen 
men  from  Cr(Bs  creek,  and  Major  Samuel  McCuIlough,  with 
forty  mounted  men  from  Short  creek,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  inclosure,  except  Major  MeCullough  himself,  who  was 
not  permitted  to  pass  the  gateway.  After  a  perilous  pursuit, 
Putnam-like,  he  baffled  the  Indians,  by  dashing  his  horse 
down  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  descent,  with  Wheeling  creek  at  it«  base,  and  so 
made  his  escape. 

After  the  escape  of  Major  MeCullough,  the  Indians  con- 
centrated at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  soon  after  set  fire  to  all 
the  houses  and  fences  outside  of  the  fort,  and  killed  about 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle  belon^ng  to  the  settlers.  They 
then  raised  the  siege  and  disappeared. 

This  band  were  principally  Wyandots,  with  some  Mingoea 
and  Shawanese,  and  their  loss  is  estimated  at  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred.  The  total  number  of  Americans  killed  was 
twenty-six,  and  four  or  five  were  wounded.  During  the 
investiture  of  the  fort,  not  a  man  within  the  walls  was  killed, 
and  only  one  slightly  wounded. 

This  attack  upon  T'ort  Henry  indicates  decisively  that  tlie 
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Wyandota,  Ottawas,  Mingoes  o.ni  Shawanese  were  engaged 
ill  open  liostilitiea  ag^st  the  Americana  in  the  autumn  of 
1777 ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  Delawarcs  began  to 
waver  in  their  resolution  to  observe  a  neutrality.  A  report 
was  circulated  that  Col.  Hand,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  at  Pittsburgh,  was  about  to  march, 
with  a  body  of  American  troops,  to  attack  Goschocking,  the 
Delaware  town  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskiugum.  Captain 
Pike's  party  was  immediately  on  the  alert,  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  join  the  Wyandota  to  repel  the  Americans. 
Very  soon,  however,  friendly  speeches  wore  received  from 
mdant  at  Pittsburgh  and  Col.  Morgan,  assuring 
3  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  assurances,  the  American  officers  were  unable  to 
restrain  a  party  of  freebooters  from  the  Ohio  settlements, 
who  were  proceeding  in  October  to  destroy  the  Delaivare 
towns,  when  they  were  encountered  by  a  party  of  Wyandots, 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  It  can  he  readily  con- 
ceived that  such  an  outrage  would  exasperate  the  Delawaces 
and  make  it  almost  impossible  to  prevent  an  offensive  alliance 
with  the  Wyandots  and  Shawanese.  The  war-party  increased 
daily.  During  the  winter  of  1777—8,  Alexander  McKee, 
Matthew  Elliott  and  Simon  Girty^  made  their  appearance  in 

3|  Those  names  will  occur  bo  frequently  tliat  some  other  ttian  inciilonliil 
notice  of  them  may  be  expacled, 

Alexander  MoKeo  hod  been  an  Indian  agent  of  the  British  eoveviimciil ; 
and,  when  hero  mentioned,  had  heen  pevtnitted  to  go  at  largo  on  parol, 
whleh  he  forfeitecl  by  leaylng  Pittsburgh  at  this  time. 

Mathew  Elliott  was  an  Indian  tradoi',  and  ive  first  hoar  of  him  in  1774,  m 
an  envoy  to  Lord  Danmore  fium  the  EnSroisHire  Shawanese.  He  eontinnod 
to  traverse  the  Indian  country  as  a  trader,  bat  after  the  war  between  England 
and  Ibe  colonies,  ho  reoeired  a  cotnmisaion  aa  a  British  captain.  Ho  con- 
cealed this  fact,  howHYor,  and  was  onco  taken  prisoner  by  a  paj'ty  of  San- 
dusky warriors,  but  was  of  course  liberated  at  Detroit.  On  his  return  to 
Pittsburgh  ho  endeavored  to  deceive  the  inbabiCants  and  antliorilics  with 
12» 
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the  Muskingum  towns,  with  the  false  intelligence  that  the 
English  were  completely  victorious,  and  that  the  Americans, 
diivea  to  Srhe  westward,  were  about  to  wage  an  indiscriminate 
war  against  the  Indians,  This  redoubled  the  activity  of 
Captfljn  Pipe,  and  great  consternation  prevailed  among  the 
Delawares.  The  peace-chief,  White  Eyes,  saw,  with  much 
concern,  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  his  nation,  under 
tiie  influence  of  MeKee  and  his  associates,  were  resolved 
upon  war,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  self-possession.  Knowing 
that  his  conduct  was  closely  watched  hj  his  astute  rival, 
Captam  Pipe,  White  Eyes  called  a  general  council  of  the 
nation,  in  which,  when  assembled,  he  proposed  to  delay  hos- 
tihtiea  against  the  Americans  for  ten  days,  in  order  to  obtain 
further  information,  either  from  Tamenend,  (Col.  Morgan) 
Col.  Gibson,  or  some  otlier  fiiend.     Pipe,  thinking  that  the 

regavd  to  Lie  real  cliaracter,  by  bonsling  of  his  ingonuity  in  iiaviiig  pro- 
cured hie  llberadon  from  tlie  British.  In  the  winter  of  1777,  McKeo  and 
EiHott  aeemed  to  have  abseonded  from  Pittsbarg!!,  and  were  tlienceforth 
the  avowed  emissarjea  of  the  British,  as  we  find  aljove. 

There  were  threo  Girtys— Simon,  George  and  James,  They  were  taken 
prisoners  from  Pennsylvania  aboot  1755,  nnd  ndopled  into  different  trilies. 
Simon  becanie  a  Seneca;  and,  allliough  a  white  savage,  was  not  incnpaljle 
of  htimane  conduct,  and  was  scrupnlousiy  exact  in  the  redemption  of  his 
word.  James  was  adopted  by  the  Shawanese,  and  seems  to  have  been  an 
unmitigated  monster.  George  was  adopted  by  the  Delawares,  and  belonged 
to  that  small  (Vagment  of  the  tribes  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  the 
eampajgna  against  the  eettleinents.    The  trio  were  desperate  drunliftrds. 

Early  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the  Girtys,  like  their  Indian  biethren, 
were  undecided  how  to  act.  Even  in  the  summer  of  1777,  James  Girty  was 
the  medium  of  speeches  and  presents  from  the  Amoiicang,  to  atone  for  the 
murder  of  Covnstallc ;  while  Simon  Girtj  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  United 
States  on  many  occasions.  About  1777,  however,  both  brothers  had  been 
seduced  by  the  British  emissarioe,  and  axa  known  to  border  tradition  aa 
renegades.  This  is  hardly  just.  They  should  not  be  regatried  otherwise 
than  as  Indians  of  their  respective  tribes.  Such  had  been  their  training — 
their  education.  They  were  wliite  savages — notlifng  oIbc — and  the  active 
partfians  of  Great  Britain  for  tlie  rest  of  the  century. 
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moment  had  iirrived  to  destroy  the  inflaence  of  IVhite  Eyes, 
or  "place  him  in  the  back  ground,"  ae  Hecke welder  ex- 
presses it,  eummoned  the  warriors  together,  and  proposed 
"  to  declare  eveiy  man  an  enemy  to  the  nation  who  should 
throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  that  might  tend  to  prevent  the 
taking  up  arms  against  the  American  people."  White  Eyes, 
seeing  the  blow  aimed  against  himself,  once  more  assembled 
his  men  and  told  them,  "  That  if  they  meant  in  earnest  to 
go  out,  (as  he  observed  some  of  them  were  preparing  to  do) 
they  should  not  go  witJiout  him.  He  had  taken  peace  meas- 
ures in  order  to  save  the  nation  from  utter  destruction.  But 
if  they  believed  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  gave  more 
credit  to  vagabond  fugitives,  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than 
to  himself,  who  was  best  aci^uainted  with  the  real  state  of 
things — if  they  had  detemiined  to  follow  their  advice,  and 
go  out  against  the  Americans,  ho  would  go  out  with  them, 
but  not  like  the  hear  hunter,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal 
to  he  beaten  about  with  his  paws  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe 
distance.  No !  he  would  himself  lead  them  on,  place  him- 
self in  the  front,  and  be  the  first  who  should  fall.  They 
only  had  to  determine  what  they  meant  to  do,  for  his  own 
mind  was  fuDy  made  up  not  to  survive  the  nation  ;  and  be 
would  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  life  in  bewail- 
ing tbe  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people  who  deserved  a 
better  fate." 

This  spirited  address  of  White  Eyes  had  the  desired  efiect ; 
all  declared  that  they  would  wait  until  the  ten  days  were 
expired,  and  many  added  that  they  never  would  go  to  war 
against  the  American  people  unless  they  had  him  for  a  leader. 

It  so  happened  that  our  old  friend,  John  Heckewelder, 
had  been  dispatched  in  February,  1778,  by  the  Moravians 
of  Bethlehem,  witli  instructions  to  repair  to  Pittsburgh,  and, 
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if  possible,  to  the  Muskinguui,  and  asocilain  the  conditioo 
and  prospects,  oi'  the  Oliio  missionaries  and  their  flocks.  He 
bore  a  passport  from  Henry  Laurens,  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, and,  upon  his  £Li-iiv£d  at  Pittsburgh,  found  t!:e  officer 
in  command,  Col.  Hand,  and  the  Indian  agent,  Col.  Morgau, 
estremely  solicitous  lest  tlie  machinationB  of  McKee,  Elliott 
and  Girtj  should  result  iu  the  total  alienation  of  the  Dela- 
irares.  They  had  sought  in  vain  for  a  ti-usty  messenger  to 
bear  their  pacific  messages — the  risk  of  death  from  the 
numerouK  war  parties  of  Indians  hcing  ?o  imminent.  The 
devoted  Heckewelder,  "after  due  consideration  during  a 
night,"  deteranned  to  undertake  tlio  hazardous  journey.  He 
id,  he  says,  "  by  a  white  man,  brother  John 
,  ivho  had  manied  an  Indian  sister,  and  whose 
family  resided  at  Gnadenhntten."  We  shall  continuo  the 
narrative  of  their  subsequent  adventures  in  the  ivords  of 
Heckewelder  himself : 

"  Accordingly,  in  the  morninj;,"  as  his  narraHvc  proceeds, 
"  we  made  known  our  resolution  to  Cols.  Hand  and  Gibson, 
whose  best  wishes  for  our  success  we  wore  assured  of,  and 
leaving  our  baggage  behind,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
entreaties  of  well-nieaning  friends,  who  considered  es  lost  if 
wo  went,  we  crossed  the  Alleghany  Eiyer,  and  at  eleven 
.  o'clock  in  tlie  night,  after  the  third  day,  reached  Gnaden- 
hutteu,  after  having  several  times  narrowly  escaped  falhng 
in  with  war-parties.  Indeed,  in  one  instance,  we  were  en- 
camped on  the  Big  Beaver,  neai-  its  mouth,  when  a  paity  of 
waniors  in  that  very  night  v.  ere  murdering  peojjle  on  Raccoon 
creek,  not  many  miles  distant  from  where  we  were,  though  we 
were  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  at  that  time.  We  had 
traveled  all  day  and  night,  only  leaving  our  horses  timo  to  feed. 
We  crossed  the  Big  Beaver,  ivhich  had  overflowed  its  banks, 
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01)  a  raft  wo  had  miide  of  poli^,  Ofclior  large  oi'eeks  on  tlie 
WRj  we  sivam  with  our  horses — never  attempting  to  kindle  a 
fire,  fearing  lest  we  might  be  discovered  by  the  warrioi-a 
perceiving  the  smoke.  When  arrived  withiu  a  few  miles  of 
Gnadenhntten,  we  distinctly  heard  the  beat  of  a  drum,  and 
on  drawing  near,  the  wai'-song  of  an  Indian  party :  all  which 
being  in  the  dLrection  of  the  town,  we  naturally  concluded 
that  the  Christian  Indians  must  have  moved  off;  wherefore 
we  proceeded  with  caution,  lest  we  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  warriors.  However,  the  people  still  there  informed 
us  that  the  war-party  consisted  of  Wyandots  from  Sandusky, 
who  arrived  that  evening,  and  were  encamped  on  the  bluff 
two  miles  below  the  town,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river ; 
and  who  probably  would  the  next  morning  travel  along  the 
path  we  had  just  come. 

"Fatigued  as  we  were,  after  our  journey,  and  without  one 
hour  of  sound  sleep,  I  was  now  requested  hj  the  inhabitants 
of  Gnadenhutten,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Goschoching, 
about  thirty  miles  distant.  At  that  place,  all  was  trouble  and 
confudon;  and  many  were  preparing  to  go  off  to  fight  the 
American  people,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  given  them  hy 
McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty ;  who  had  told  them  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  embodying  themselves  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  every  Indian  they  should  meet  with,  be  he  friend  or 
foo.  We  were  further  informed  that  Captain  White  Eyes  had 
been  threatened  with  death,  if  he  persisted  in  vindicating  the 
character  of  the  American- people:  many  hehc^mj,  ne  sto- 
ries propagated  by  McKee  and  his  associates  htl  in  ooiiae 
quence  already  shaved  tlieir  heads,  leady  to  lay  on  the  wai 
plume, and  turn  out  to  war,  as  soon  as  the  ten  dajs  which 
White  Eyes  had  desired  them  to  wait  '(hoi  Id  have  e-^pired 
and  to-moiTow  being  the  ninth  day,  in  I  i  o  a  e  sn^^f  having 
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arrived  from  their  Mend     t  P  tt  b      1    tl   ^  p 

paring  to  go;  and  furtl        tl   t  tl      jl         C      1    1    tt 
was  now  breaking  up,      dt       hbtta  t]        th 

congregation  at  Lichten        tii  y  h  h  d  tl   t 

they  were  not  aafe,  even  t  djfm         ttkbjth 

Americans,  while  thej  r  m        1  h  F    I        th        tt 

80  very  urgent,  and  adm  tt        ft  lyllyl 

consented  to  proceed.     Aft         J  y    fe     f      '  P" 

and  furnished  with  at-uty        jai  d      fhh 

between  three  and  four      tl  m       th       t       1  as    t    t 

John  Martin,  being  call  1        i      tli    j     j  t     t 

swimming   our  horses  th     M    k        m   R  I 

taking  a  circuit  througl    tl  1  It  d  th 

encampment  of  the  war  p    ty      h   h  w       1        to         p  tl 
Arriving  about  ten  o'clock       tl     f  fcl        gU    f 

Goschoching,  a  few  yell    w  '>        P  wh    h  d 

discovered  is,  to  notify  th  hbttstht  htem  w 
coming.  This  immediat  ly  1  th  wh  1  b  di  f  tl  I  d 
ana  into  the  street;  but  although  I  salated  them  in  pasamg, 
not  a  single  person  returned  the  compliment;  which,  as  my 
conductor  observed,  was  no  good  omen.  Even  Captain 
White  Eyes  and  the  other  chiefs,  who  had  always  befriended 
me,  now  stepped  back,  when  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  them. 
This  strange  conduct  would  have  disheartened  me,  had  I  not 
observed  among  the  crowd,  some  men  well  known  to  me  aa 
spies  of  Captain  Pipe,  watching  the  actions  of  these  peace- 
chiefs.  I  was  therefore  satisfied,  that  they  were  acting  from 
policy,  and  not  from  any  ill  will  against  me  personally. 
Indeed,  on  looking  round,  I  thought  I  could  read  joy  in  the 
countenances  of  many  of  them,  on  seeing  me  among  them  at 
so  critical  a  juncture,  when  they  had  been  told  but  a  few 
days  before,  that  nothing  short  of  their  destruction  had  been 
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determined  upon  by  the  long  knives  (the  VirgiEians  or  Anicr- 
icaD  people.)  Yet  a3  no  one  would  reach  out  his  hand  to 
me,  I  inquired  into  the  cauae:  when  Captain  White  Eyes, 
boldly  stepping  forward,  replied;  'That  by  what  had  been 
told  them  by  McKee  and  his  party,  they  no  longer  had  a 
■imgle  fiienl  ammg  the  American  people:  if,  therefore,  tins 
le  TO,  the;  muat  considei  eveiy  vihitc  man  who  came  to 
them  fiom  that  side  ^s  an  enemy,  ^\ho  came  but  to  deceive 
them,  and  to  put  them  ofl  then  guard,  in  order  to  give  an 
enemy  an  oppoitnmty  to  take  them  by  surprise.'  I  replied 
thit  the  imputation  was  unfounded,  and  that  were  I  not 
then  fiiend  they  wculd  have  nevei  seen  me  here.  'Then,' 
continued  W  hite  Eyes,  wd!  you  tell  us  the  truth  with  regard 
to  what  I  ask?'  On  my  having  assured  him  of  this,  he 
asked  rae ;  'Are  the  American  armiea  all  cut  to  pieces  hy 
the  English  troops?  Is  G-eneral  Washington  killed?  Is 
there  no  more  a  Congress;  and  have  the  English  hung  some 
of  them,  and  taken  the  rest  to  Enj^land  to  hang  them  there? 
Ls  the  whole  country  beyond  the  mountains  in  the  posses- 
nion  of  the  English ;  and  are  the  few  thousand  Americans, 
who  have  escaped  them,  now  embodying  themselves  on  this 
wide  of  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  kilhng  all  the  Indi- 
ans in  tins  country,  even  oui-  women  and  children?  Now 
do  not  deceive  us,  but  speak  the  truth ;  is  all  this  true  that  I 
have  been  saying  to  you?' 

"I  declared  before  the  whole  assembly,  that  not  one 
word  of  what  he  had  just  now  told  me  was  true;  and  held 
out  to  him,  as  I  had  done  before,  the  friendly  speeches  sent 
for  them  by  me ;  which  he  however  refused  to  accept,  prob- 
ably from  prudential  considerations,  I  thought  by  the  coun- 
tenances of  most  of  the  bystanders,  that  the  moment  bade 
fair  for  their  listening   at  least  to  the  contents  of  these 
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Bpeeches,  and  accidentally  catching  the  drummer's  eye,  I 
called  to  him  to  beat  the  drum  for  the  assembly  to  raeet,  for 
the  purpose  of  heai^ng  what  their  American  brethren  had  to 
say  to  them  Theie  was  a  general  smile  of  approbation; 
and  Whitt  Eyes,  thinking  the  favorable  moment  had  arrived, 
asked  the  assembly,  '  Shall  we,  my  friends  and  relations, 
listen  once  moie  to  those  who  call  us  their  brethren?'  The 
question  lias  answered  almost  by  acclamation:  the  drum 
was  beat,  and  the  whole  body  repaired  to  the  council  house. 
The  speeches,  all  of  which  were  of  the  most  pacific  nature, 
were  read  and  interpreted  to  them:  when  Captain  White 
Eyes  lose,  and  m  a  long  address,  took  pai-ticular  notice  of 
tho  good  disposition  of  the  American  people  towards  the 
Indians,  ohsciving  that  they  had  never  as  yet  called  on 
them  to  fight  the  English,  knowing  that  wars  were  destruc- 
tive to  nations ,  and  that  they  (the  Americana)  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  always  advised 
the  Indiana  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  either  side.  A  newspaper  containing  the  capitula- 
tion of  General  Burgoyne's  army,  being  found  enclosed  in 
the  packet.  White  Eyes  agsan  rose,  and  holding  the  paper 
unfolded  with  both  his  hands,  so  that  all  could  have  a  view 
of  it,  said,  '  See,  my  friends  and  relatives,  this  document 
contains  great  events ;  not  the  song  of  a  bii'd,  but  the  truth.' 
Then  stepping  up  to  me,  he  gave  me  hia  hand;  s'aying,  'you 
are  v/elcomo  with  us,  brother.'  Every  one  present  immedi- 
ately followed  his  example." 

But  for  the  expedition  of  Heckewelder,  and  the  foregoing 
interview,  the  spring  of  1778  would  have  inevitably  recruited 
the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Delawares  of 
Ohio.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  mark  the  reverberation  of 
the  victory  at  Saratoga  (its  date  was  October  17,  1777,) 
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in  tlie  western  wiHemess.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
viMch,  in  the  old  world,  led  to  the  recognition  of  American 
Independence  by  France,  and  the  presentiment  in  England 
that  the  colonies  were  lost  was  not  without  its  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  sivige  denizens  of  the  Ohio  and  the  other 
tributaries  ot  the  mighty  Mi<(iis^ippi 

The  affair  ifc  feiratogi  iftas  f  some  use  to  the  Indian 
agent  at  Pittsbuigh  The  &pwish  ttoitmor  of  Louisiana, 
addressed  a  kttei  wiitten  in  his  own  lingiiage,  to  Colonel 
Morgan,  which  was  dated  August  "^th  1777,  but  only 
received  "  by  due  course  on  the  24th  of  February,  1778. 
Unluckily,  the  agent  knew  no  fepamsh  and  on  forifarding  it 
to  Congress  not  a  n  em!  ei  of  thit  honorable  body  could 
read  it,  noi  (is  thi.  Colonel  leluctantly  confessed  in  his 
reply)  could  any  person  1  e  fiund  capable  and  wortliy  of 
trust  to  translate  it  A&  it  wis  Col  Morgan  rephed  to 
Don  Eernaido  de  &al\ea  m  sturdy  En^hoh,  detailihg  with 
much  patriotic  unction  whit  White  Eyes  had  justly  denomi- 
nated tho  "  „icit  C(Pnt     cf  Bir^  ^i    "f  'iiDciidcr. 
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DUBIHG  the  years  1777-8  the  conviction  had  been  forced 
upon  Congress,  that  Detroit  must  be  taken,  or  the  Enghsh 
governor  of  that  post  checked  in  some  manner,  or  a  heavy 
blow  would  fall  upon  the  colonial  cause  from  the  depths  of  the 
Western  wilderness,  which,  in  connection  with  the  pressure 
of  the  seaboard  might  be  fatal  to  the  United  States.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1778,  preparations  for  ah  invasion  of  the 
enemy's  territory  were  commenced.  Col.  Morgan  was  in- 
structed to  make  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  provisions 
necessary  for  the  support  of  three  thousand  men  for  three 
months,  "  The  stock  to  be  laid  in  amounted  to  6 1 0,000  lbs. 
of  flour,  732,000  ibs.  beef,  requiring  3,812  horses  for  the 
transport  of  the  flour,  and  2,440  head  of  cattle,  which  were 
to  be  driven  on  foot  and  slaughtered  as  needed.  It  also 
required  186  horses  to  transport  the  single  article  of  salt. 
The  food  for  the  horses  and  cattle  was  to  be  chiefly  furnished 
by  the  native  growth  of  grass,  vines,  &c.,  found  in  abun- 
dance at  that  day  during  the  summer  months  on  the  rich  lands 
of  the  West.  The  whole  expense  of  this  expedition  was 
estimated  at  $609,538.  The  cattle  cost  at  that  time  XIO, 
or  $33.33  a  head:  the  horses  cost  ^25,  or  $83.25  each. 
Flour  was  fifty  shiflings  a  hundred,  or  sixpence  a  pound, 
equal  to  sixteen  dollars  a  barrel.  The  price  of  a  common 
■woodman's  axe  was  thirty  shiUinga,  or  five  dollars,  and  the 
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price  of  a  pack  saddle  was  the  same.  Salt  was  six  pounds 
a  bushel  or  twenty  dollars.  These  were  specie  prices,  not 
estimated  in  a  depreciated  currency."^ 

A  mmilar  division  of  the  army  of  invasion  was  proposed^ 
as  was  made  by  Dunmore  in  1774.  Fifteen  hundred  men 
were  to  march  through  Green  Briar,  down  the  Big  Kenawlia 
to  Fort  Randolph,  at  the  junction  with  the  Ohio,  and  the  same 
force  was  to  assemble  at  Fort  Pitt  and  descend  the  Ohio  to 
that  post.  In  fa«t,  the  former  detachment  was  never  levied, 
and  Gen.  Mcintosh,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  hstd  never  a  greater  force  than  fifteen  hundred 
men,  if  so  many.  In  the  spring  of  1778,  he  crossed  the 
mountains  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  troops.  Soon  after, 
he  built  a  fort  which  bore  hia  name,  on  the  alluvion  plain 
new  the  mjuth  of  Big  Beavei,  mtended  to  cover  any  excur- 
sion mio  the  Indian  countiy  It  was  t  regular  stockade, 
with  fjui  bastnns  each  mounted  witli  a  six-pounder. 

The  summei  woie  away,  and  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1  council  with  the  Dekwaies  was  hell  at  Pittsburg,  and  their 
consent  to  maich  thioagh  their  temtory  obtained.  Of  this 
confeienee  Col  Morgan,^  ho  was  absent  at  Philadelphia  when 
it  was  held,  says  m  a  letter  wntten  soon  afterwards :  "  There 
never  was  a  conference  with  the  Indians  so  improperly  or  so 
vilMnoasly  conducted  as  the  late  one  at  Pittsburg."  The 
assurances  ^ven  to  the  Delawares  were  so  wantonly  neglec- 
ted, that  Col.  Morgan  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  a 
total  alienation  of  the  tribe.  To  conciliate  their  chiefs,  they 
were  encouraged  to  visit  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1779. 

In  October,  1778,  General  Mcintosh  assembled  one  thou- 
sand men  at  the  newly  erected  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver, 
and  marched  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  design  upon 
1)  Hildreth's  Pioneer  History. 
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Petroit  had  been  relinquislied,  and  the  first  object  of  the 
expedition  wa-s  to  attack  the  Wyandots  and  other  Indians 
near  Sandusky.  After  marching  about  seventy  miles  beyond 
Fort  Mcintosh,  the  troops  halted  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tuscarawas  River,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek. 
Here,  on  a  elevated  plain,  it  ivaa  concluded  to  build  a  stock- 
ade, which  was  named  Fort  Laurens.  After  its  completion, 
a  garrison  of  150  men  was  placed  in  it,  and  left  in  the  charge 
of  Col.  John  Gibson,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  returned  to 
Port  Pitt.  So  unexpected  and  rapid  were  the  movements  of 
Gen.  Mcintosh,  that  the  Indians  were  not  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence in  their  country,  until  the  fort  was  completed. 

Fortunately  for  the  safety  of  the  frontiers — ^fortunately 
for  the  Republic,  while  this  languid  and  inefficient  campaign 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  Congress  on  the  upper  Ohio,  George  ■ 
Rogers  Clark  was  achieving  the  happiest  results  in  the  region 
of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois.  This  hero  of  Kentucky  divides 
the  military  honors  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  with 
Anthony  Wayne  alone.  The  men  were  not  nnhke — the  same 
combination  of  energy  and  sagacity, 

Clark  was  bom  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  in  1743  : 
was  in  Dunmore's  expedition  of  1774,  and  among  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  Kentucky ;  in  1776,  had  the  boldness  to  urge 
upon  the  people  of  the  border  to  demand  assistance  from 
Virginia  or  independence  of  her  dominion,  and  obtained  five 
hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder  for  immediate  defence,  which 
the  province  transported  to  Fort  Pitt :  was  authoi^zed,  in 
January,  1778,  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  for  the  reduction  of 
the  English  posts  of  Kaskaskia  and  St.  Vincents  ;  and,  re- 
turning to  the  west  with  his  instructions  and  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  depreciated  currency,  was  able  to  recruit  only  a 
force  of  two  hundred  men.    With  three  companies  and  several 
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private  adventurers,  Clark  at  length  coramenccd  hia  d 
of  the  Ohio,  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the  falls,  where  he 
took  possession  of  and  fortified  Com  Island,  opposite  the  spot 
now  oeeupied  by  Louisville.  At  this  place  he  had  appointed 
Capt.  Joseph  Bowman  to  meet  him  with  such  recruits  as  had 
reached  Kentucky  hj  the  southern  route,  and  as  many  men 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  stations.  Here,  also,  he  an- 
nounced the  real  destination  of  the  expedition.  Having 
waited  until  his  arrangements  were  all  compJeted,  and  those 
chosen  who  were  to  be  of  the  invading  party,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  left  his  position 
and  fell  down  the  river.  His  plan  was  to  follow  the  Ohio  as 
far  as  the  old  French  fort,  Massac,  or  Maasaore,  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  thence  to  go  by  land 
direct  to'  Kaskaskia.  His  troops  took  no  other  baggage  than 
they  could  carry  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  for  his  success  he 
trusted  entirely  to  surprise.  If  he  failed,  his  plan  was  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  and  throw  himself  into  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements on  the  west  of  that  river.  Before  commencing  his 
march,  Clark  received  two  items  of  information  which  were 
of  much  service  in  bis  sulaequent  operations.  One  of  these 
was  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  colonies  ;  this  at  once 
made  the  American  side  popular  with  the  French  and  Indians 
of  Illinois  and  the  lakes,  France  having  never  lost  her  hold 
vipon  her  ancient  subjects  and  allies.  The  other  item  was, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  and  the  other  old  towns, 
had  been  led  by  the  British  to  believe  tiiat  the  Lon^  Knives 
or  Virginians,  were  the  most  fierce,  cruel  inl  b!o  d  th  -sty 
savages  that  ever  scalped  a  foe.  W  th  th  mj  e  on  o 
their  mind,  Clark  saw  that  proper  mana^eme  t  ul  1  lily 
dispose  them  to  submit  from  fear,  if  b    pr  se  1   in  I  then  to 
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become  friendly  from  gratitude,  ivhen  treated  with  vinlooked- 
for  clemency. 

At  midnight  of  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  the  Ohio,  Juiy 
3,  they  reached  the  precincts  of  Kaskaskia,  having  mai-ched 
two  days  without  food,  and  determined  forthwith  to  take  &o 
town  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  town  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  contiuned  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  well-built  houses ; 
but  the  approach  of  the  invaders  was  unknown ;  the  people 
and  the  garrison  were  alike  slumbering  in  security ;  and  both 
town  and  fort  were  taken — the  latter  being  carried  by  sur- 
prise, although  the  defences  were  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
a  thousand  men.  The  commanding  officer,  Phillip  Roche- 
hlave,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  among  his  papers,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Col.  Clark,  were  the  instructions  which  he  from 
time  to  time  had  received  from  the  British  governors  of 
Quebec,  Detroit  and  Michillimacinac,  ur^ng  him  to  stimulate 
the  Indians  to  war  by  the  proffer  of  large  bounties  for  scaljs. 
Eoehehlave  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Wniiamsburgh,  Virginia, 
and  with  him  were  forwarded  the  papers  taken  from  his 
portfolio. 

On  the  day  after  the  fall  of  Kaskaskia,  Captain  Joseph 
Bowman,  at  the  head  of  thirty  mounted  men,  was  sent  to 
attack  three  other  towns  upon  the  Mississippi,  the  firet  of 
which,  called  Parraderaaki,  distant  fifteen  miles  from  Kas- 
kaskia, was  surprised,  and  talten  without  opposition — the 
inhahitante  at  once  assenting  to  the  terms  of  the  conqueror. 
The  next  town  was  St.  Phillips,  distant  nine  nules  farther  up. 
The  force  of  Captain  Bowman  was  so  small,  that  he  wisely 
determined  to  make  a  descent  upon  St.  Phillips  in  the  night, 
that  his  strength,  or  rather  Iiis  wealcness,  might  be  concealed. 
The  precaution  ensured  success  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  with 
whom  the  whole  afiair  was  conducted  in  the  night,  acceded 
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to  the  terms  prescribed.  From  St,  Phillips,  Bowman  directed 
his  course  upon  the  yet  more  considerable  town  of  Cahokia, 
distant  between  forty  and  fifty  miles.  This  town  contained 
about  one  hundred  families,  and  was  also  approached  secretly, 
and  entered  in  the  night.  Captain  Bowman,  with  Ms  troops, 
rode  directly  to  the  quarters  of  the  commander,  and  deman- 
ded the  surrender  of  himself  and  the  whole  town,  which  was 
nplied  with.  Taking  possession  of  a  lai-ge 
36,  well  fortified,  the  bold  dragoon  immediately 
established  his  quarters  therein,  and  awaited  the  morning's 
dawn,  which  would  disclose  to  the  people  the  diminutive  force 
to  which  they  had  surrendered.  Enraged  at  the  discovery, 
one  of  the  enemy  threatened  to  bring  a  body  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians  agmnst  the  little  American  squadron  and 
cut  them  off.  But  he  was  secured,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
days  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  became  so 
reconciled  to  their  change  of  masters  as  to  take  the  oath  of 
alie^ance  to  the  United  States.  Leaving  a  small  guard  at 
Cahokia,  Captfun  Bowman  returned  to  Kaskaskia. 

But  St.  Vincents,  the  mcsfc  important  western  post  except 
Detroit,  still  remained  unconquered,  nor  could  Clark,  with 
his  small  force,  hope  to  obtain  po^ession  of  it,  as  he  must 
of  necessity  be  for  some  time  near  the  Mississippi,  to  organ- 
ize a  government  for  the  colonies  he  had  taken,  and  treat 
with  the  Indians  of  the  northwest.  But  the  French  priest 
of  Kaskaskia  volunteered  to  bring  over  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Vincents  (now  Vineennes)  to  the  cause  of  the  Americana 
without  fighting.  Hardly  believing  it  possible,  Clark  dis- 
missed him  on  this  embassy.  The  British  governor  was 
absent,  and  M.  Gibanlt  succeeded  entirely.  In  two  or  three 
days  after  his  arrival,  the  inhabitants  threw  off  the  British 
government,  and,  assembling  in  a  body  in  the  church,  took 
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the  oath  of  aJlegiaiice  to  Yirginia.  A  commaudant  was 
chosen,  and  the  American  flag  displayed  over  the  fort,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Indians.  The  savages  were  told  hy 
their  French  friends,  "that  their  old  Father,  the  king  of 
France,  was  come  to  life  again,  and  was  mad  ivith  them  for 
fighting  for  the  English ;  that  if  they  did  not  wish  the  land 
to  be  bloody  with  war,  they  must  make  peace  with  the 


But  Clark's  skill  in  Indian  diplomacy  was  no  less  remark- 
able than  hia  gallantry.  By  an  attentive  study  of  the 
Indian  character,  he  had  leained  to  combine  dignity  and 
firmness  with  that  respectful  and  ceremonious  behavior  which 
pleases  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  savage.  The  following 
speech  to  the  tribes  of  the  Wabash  was  well  adapted  to 
convey  a  conception  of  the  causes  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England  : 

"  The  Big  Knife  is  very  much  Hke  the  red  people  ;  they 
don't  know  how  to  make  blankets,  and  powder  and  eloth ; 
they  buy  these  things  from  the  English,  from  whom  they  are 
sprung.  They  live  by  making  corn,  hunting  and  trade,  as 
you  and  your  neighbors,  the  French,  do.  But,  the  Big  Knife, 
daily  getting  more  numerous,  like  the  trees  in  the  woods, 
the  land  became  poor  and  hunting  scarce ;  and  having  but 
little  to  trade  with,  the  women  began  to  cry  at  seeing  their 
children  naked,  and  tried  to  learn  how  to  make  clothes  for 
themselves ;  women  made  blankets  for  their  husbands  and 
children ;  and  the  men  learned  to  make  guns  and  powder. 
In  this  way  we  did  not  want  to  buy  so  much  from  the  English ; 
they  then  got  mad  with  us,  and  sent  strong  garrisons  through 
our  counti-y  (as  you  see  they  have  done  among  you  on  the 
lakes,  and  among  the  French ;)  they  would  not  let  our  women 
2)  Perkins'  Westevn  Annals,  p.  189. 
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spin,  nor  our  men  make  powder,  nor  let  us  trade  with  any 
one  else.  The  English  said  we  should  buy  everything  of 
them,  and  siaee  we  had  got  saucy,  we  should  give  two  bucla 
for  a  blanket^  which  we  used  to  get  for  one :  we  should  do 
as  they  pleased,  and  they  killed  some  of  our  people  to  make 
the  rest  feai-  them. 

"  This  is  the  truth,  and  the  real  cause  of  ivar  between  the 
English  and  us ;  which  did  not  take  place  for  some  years  after 
this  treatment.  But  our  women  became  cold  and  hungry, 
and  continued  to  cry ;  our  young  men  got  lost  for  want  of 
counsel  to  put  them  on  the  right  path.  The  whole  land  was 
dark,  the  old  men  held  down  their  heads  for  shame,  because 
they  could  not  see  the  sun ;  and  thus  there  was  mourning  for 
many  years  over  the  land.  At  last  the  Great  Spirit  took 
pity  on  us,  and  kindled  a  great  council-fire  that  never  goes 
out,  at  a  place  called  Philadelphia ;  he  then  stuck  down  a 
post,  and  put  a  war  tomahawk  by  it  and  went  away.  The 
sun  immediately  broke  out,  the  sky  was  blue  again,  and  the 
old  men  held  up  their  heads  and  assembled  at  the  fire ;  they 
took  up  the  hatchet  and  sharpened  it,  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  our  young  men,  ordering  them  to  strike  the  English 
as  long  as  they  could  find  one  on  this  side  the  great  waters. 
The  young  men  immediately  struck  the  war-post  and  blood 
was  shed.  In  this  way  the  war  began,  and  the  English  were 
driven  from  one  place  to  another  until  they  got  weak,  and 
then  they  hired  you  red  people  to  fight  for  them.  The  Great 
Spirit  got  angry  at  this,  and  caused  your  old  father,  the 
French  king,  and  other  great  nations,  to  join  the  Big  Knife 
and  fight  with  them  against  all  their  enemies.  So  the  English 
have  become  like  a  deer  in  the  woods ;  and  you  may  see  that 
it  is  the  Great  Spirit  that  has  caused  your  waters  to  be 
3)  Tlie  sliin  of  a  buck  waa  '■  legal  tender,"  (ti  the  wililcnieae,  for  a  dollar. 
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troubled,  because  you  have  fought  for  the  people  he  is  mad 
with.  If  your  women  and  children  should  now  cry,  you  must 
blame  yourselves  for  it,  and  not  the  Big  Knife.  You  can 
now  judge  who  is  in  the  right ;  I  have  already  told  you  who 
I  am ;  here  is  a  bloody  belt  and  a  white  one,  take  which  you 
please.  Behave  like  men,  and  don't  let  your  being  surroun- 
ded by  the  Big  Knife  cause  you  to  take  up  one  belt  with  your 
hands,  while  your  hearts  take  up  the  other.  If  you  take  the 
bloody  path,  you  shall  leave  the  town  in  safety,  and  may  go 
and  join  your  friends,  the  English ;  we  will  then  try  like 
warriors,  who  can  put  the  most  stumbling  blocks  in  each 
others'  way,  and  keep  our  clothes  longest  stained  with  blood. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  take  the  path  of  peace,  and  be 
received  as  brothers  to  the  Big  Knife  with  their  friends,  the 
French — should  you  then  listen  to  bad  birds  that  may  be 
flying  through  the  land,  you  will  no  longer  deserve  to  be 
counted  as  men,  but  aa  creatures  with  two  tongues,  that 
ought  to  be  destroyed."^ 

This  speech  was  not  without  the  desired  effect,  and  tho 
season  passed  in  a  series  of  successful  negotiations  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  civil  organination  of  the  country  of  Illinois, 
which  the  legislature  of  "Virginia  hastened  to  create.  Thanks 
were  also  voted  "  to  Col.  Clark  and  the  brave  officers  and 
men  under  his  command,  for  their  extraordinary  resolution 
and  perseverance  in  bo  hazardous  an  enterprizc,  and  for  the 
important  services  thei-eby  rendered  their  country." 

This  summer  campaign  aroused  Governor  Hamilton  to 
unusual  exertions.  He  projected  a  powerful  Indian  expedi- 
tion against  the  Vir^nia  frontier  early  in  the  spring.  With 
this  design,  he  left  Detroit  in  the  autumn,  and  after 
adjusting  his  arrangements  on  the  Maumee  and  f 
4)  See  Bntler's  History  of  Kentncky,  p.  68. 
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proceeded  to  St,  Vincente,  on  tlie  Wabash,  in  order  to  act 
more  efficiently  as  soon  ae  the  winter  should  break  up.  He 
arrived  at  St.  Vincent  with  seventy-nine  British  soldiers  and 
upwards  of  four  hundred  Indians  in  the  month  of  December, 
and  found  that  post  occupied  by  two  men,  Captain  Helm  and 
one  Henry.  Butler,  the  historian  of  Kentucky,  relates  that 
Helm  was  not  disposed  to  yield,  even  to  such  odds  as  five 
hundred  to  two ;  so  loading  hie  single  cannon,  he  stood  by  it 
with  a  lighted  match,  and,  as  the  British  came  nigh,  bade 
them  stand,  and  demanded  to  know  what  terms  would  be 
granted  the  garrison,  as  otherwise  he  should  not  surrender. 
The  governor,  unwilling  to  lose  time  and  men,  offered  the 
usual  honors  of  war,  and  could  scarce  believe  his  eyes  when 
ho  saw  the  threatening  garrison  was  only  one  ofBcer  and  a 
private. 

Hamilton,  instead  of  pressing  forward  to  attack  Clark, 
determined  to  wait  until  spring,  and  allowed  his  Indians  to 
scatter.  This  was  fatal,  for  his  energetic  antagonist  correctly 
supposing  that  his  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  strike  the 
first  blow,  immediately  despatched  a  boat  with  forty-six  men 
and  the  artillery  found  at  Kaskaskia,  up  the  Wabash  Biver, 
to  wait  below  the  town  for  further  orders.  He  then  com- 
menced his  march  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  of 
whom  two  French  companies  made  a  part,  for  St.  Vincents. 

The  march  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  February.  The 
prairies  were  flooded  and  it  was  "  still  raining."  When  the 
troops  arrived  at  the  Wabash,  they  found  the  country  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Wabash,  "  although  a  league  asunder," 
inundated.  Making  a  canoe,  the  men  were  ferried  over,  and 
continued  their  march  through  "rain  and  water."  On  the 
18th  they  heard  Hamilton's  morning  guns,  and  guided  their 
course  accordingly.     On  the  19th,  Bowman  records  (we  are 
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quoting  from  a  diaiy  of  Captain  Joseph  Bowman)  that  there 
had  been  "  no  proyiaion  of  anj  sort  for  two  days,"  but  this 
"  hard  fortune"  was  slightly  relievecl  on  the  20th,  when  "  one 
of  the  men  killed  a  deer  which  was  diatribnt«ci  in  the  camp 
very  acceptably."  On  the  Slst  they  came  to  a  body  of  wa- 
ter a  league  in  extent,  and  which  Clark,  on  sounding,  found 
"  as  deep  as  to  his  neck,"  The  troops  were  half  starved, 
and  without  provisions  for  men  or  horses,  a  delay  of  twenty- 
four  hours  (the  time  requisite  to  transport  themselves  in  their 
few  canoes,)  would  be  unendurable ;  and  so  Clark  "  put  some 
water  in  his  hand,  poured  on  powder,  blackened  his  face,  gave 
a  war-whoop  and  marched  into  the  water  without  saying  a 
word."  He  had  directed  those  immediately  near  him  to  do 
the  same,  and  ail  followed.  An  acre  of  solid  ground,  called 
Sugar  Camp,  was  soon  reached,  where  they  passed  the  night, 
tlie  weather  now  growing  suddenly  and  sharply  cold.  The 
next  morning  another  inundated  plain  was  to  be  forded,  be- 
fore reaching  the  table  of  land,  on  which  stood  the  town  and 
fort  of  St.  Vincents,  The  strength  of  the  men  was  sorely 
tried  by  this  last  struggle.  The  water  was  colder  than  tlie 
day  before,  and  no  less  deep,  but  the  "low  men  and  the 
weakly  hung  to  floating  logs  until  taken  off  by  the  canoes, 
while  the  strong  and  tall  got  out  and  built  fires."  Fortunately, 
an  Indian  canoe,  containing  a  quarter  of  buffido,  some  com, 
tallow,  kettle,  &c.,  was  seized,  "  This  was  a  grand  prize," 
says  Clark  himself,  "  and  was  invaluable.  Broth  was  imme- 
diately made  and  served  out  to  the  most  weakly,  with  great 
care ;  most  of  the  whole  got  a  little ;  but  a  great  many  gave 
their  part  to  the  weakly,  jocosely  saying  something  cheer- 
ing to  then-  comrades.  This  little  refreshment  and  fine 
weather  by  the  afternoon  gave  new  life  to  the  whole.  Cross- 
ing a  narrow  deep  lake  in  the  canoes,  and  marching  some 
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distance,  we  came  to  a  cojse  of  timber  called  the  Warrior's 
Island.  We  were  now  in  full  view  of  the  fort  and  the  town, 
not  a  shrub  between  us,  at  about  two  miles  distance." 

As  Clark  and  bis  men  emerged  in  sight  of  the  garrison, 
thej  availed  themselves  of  a  stratagem  to  convey  an  exag- 
gerated impression  of  their  force.  Clark  thus  describes  this 
artifice :     "  We  moved  on  slowly  in  full  i  the  town,  but 

as  it  was"  a  point  of  consequence  to  to  mal  ourselves 
appear  formidable,  we,  in  leaving  the  o  e  t  tilt  ve  were  in, 
marched  ami  countermarched  in  suol  -vmime  tl  it  we  ap- 
peared numerous.  In  raising  voluntee  h  n  tl  e  III  no  s,  every 
person  that  set  about  the  business  had  a  set  of  colors  given 
them,  which  they  brought  with  them,  to  the  amount  of  ten 
or  twelve  pair.  These  were  displayed  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  as  the  low  plain  we  marched  through  was  not  a  perfect 
level,  but  had  frequent  raisings  in  it  seven  or  eight  feet  higher 
than  the  common  level,  (which  was  covered  with  water)  and 
as  these  raisings  generally  iim  in  an  oblique  direction  toward 
the  town,  wo  took  the  advantage  of  one  of  them,  marching 
through  the  water  under  it,  which  completely  prevented  our 
being  numbered ;  but  our  colors  showed  considerably  above 
the  heights,  as  fchey  were  fixed  on  long  poles  procured  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  a  distance  made  no  despicable  appearance ; 
and  as  our  young  Frenchmen  had,  while  wo  lay  on  the  War- 
rior's Island,  decoyed  and  taken  several  fowlers,  with  their 
horses,  officers  were  mounted  on  these  horses,  and  rode  about 
more  completely  to  deceive  the  enemy.  In  this  manner  we 
moved,  and  directed  our  march  in  such  a  way  as  to  suffer  it 
to  be  dark  before  we  had  advanced  more  than  half  way  to 
the  town.  We  then  suddenly  altered  our  direction,  and 
crossed  ponds  where  they  could  not  have  suspected  us,  and 
about  eight  o'clock  gained  the  heights  back  of  the  town." 
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All  night  of  the  22d,  and  with  brief  intervals,  until  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  fort  was  suataineci. 
Negotiationa  ensued,  and  iowarda  night  Hamilton  surrend- 
ered, and  the  just  was  delivered  to  the  Virgmians  on  the 
following  day.  The  assailants  had  only  one  man  wounded — 
within  the  fort,  seven  were  wounded  through  the  ports. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Col.  Clark,  also  to  intercept 
and  capture  a  valuable  convoy  of  provisions  and  stores,  com- 
ing to  St.  Vincents  from  Detroit.  The  surrender  of  St. 
Vincents  or  Fort  Sackville,  was  most  timely.  Hamilton, 
instead  of  guiding  the  savage  elements  of  a  general  border 
war,  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  WilUamsburgh,  where  the  Vir- 
ginia council  were  about  to  confine  him  in  irons  on  bread 
and  water,  as  a  punishment  of  his  barbarism  in  offering 
acalp-bountics,  when  Washington  interposed  against  such  a 
step,  as  not  ia  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  surrender. 

This  imputation  upon  the  British  Governor,  whom  Ciark, 
in  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Vincennes,  just  before 
the  attack  on  the  fort,  had  not  scrupled  to  call  the  "  hair- 
buyer  Hamilton,"  is  also  supported  by  the  evidence  of  one 
Daniel  Sullivan,  who,  in  March,  1778,  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh with  a  statement  of  his  discoveries  at  Detroit  and  in 
the  Indian  country.  Captured  by  the  Delawares  when  a 
boy,  and  living  with  them  for  nine  years,  he  was  well  suited 
for  such  a  service,  and  asserted  positively  that  Governor 
Hamilton  instigated  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  paying 
them  very  high  prices  for  all  the  scalps  they  would  bring. 
In  justice  to  the  British  commander,  it  should  be  mentioned 
however,  that  when  Daniel  Boone  and  twenty-eight  of  his 
neighbors  were  captured  at  Blue  Licks  in  J'ebruary,  1778, 
it  was  evidently  the  interest  of  the  Shawanese  captors,  to 
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take  them  alive  to  Detroit,  and  although  scalps  were  market- 
able there,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  British 
ofB.eerB  discriminated  in  favor  of  prisoners.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Boone  informs  us  that  he  was  treated  with  much 
humanity  hy  Governor  Haaulton,  who  desired  to  ransom  him, 
but  the  Indians  prized  their  prisoner  too  highly  to  consent. 

We  recall  our  attention  from  these  remote  but  highly 
important  transactions  of  the  Illinois  expedition,  to  an  Indian 
siege  of  Fort  Laurens,  'i'his  post  had  been  erected  as  a 
part  of  Mcintosh's  design  upon  Detroit,  but  also,  very  prob- 
ably, to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Sandusky  Indians  upon 
the  settlements  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  to  protect  the 
Delawares  who  were  still  disposed  for  peace.  The  usual 
approach  from  Fort  Mcintosh,  the  nearest  mihtary  station, 
was  by  the  old  Indian  trdl  from  the  valley  of  Yellow  Creek, 
across  to  Sandy  and  down  that  stream.  In  January,  1779, 
Col.  John  Gibson  and  his  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  closely  besieged  by  the  Indians.  Of  the  incidents 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  this  siege,  we  recognize  a 
manuscript  narrative  by  Henry  Jolly,  Esq.,  late  judge  of 
Wi^hington  county,  Ohio,  who  was  one  of  the  gan'ison,  as 
the  most  satisfectory.     He  says: 

"  When  the  main  army  left  the  fort  to  return  to  Fort  Pitt, 
Captain  Clark  remained  behind  with  a  small  detachment  of 
United  States  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  marcliing  in  tha 
invalids  and  artificers  who  had  tarried  to  finish  the  fort,  or 
were  too  unwell  to  march  with  the  main  army.  He  endeav- 
ored to  take  the  advantage  of  very  cold  weather,  and  had 
marched  three  or  four  miles,  when  he  was  fired  upon  by  a 
small  party  of  Indians  very  close  at  hand,  I  think,  twenty  or 
thirty  paces.  This  discharge  wounded  two  of  his  men 
slightly.     Knowing  as  he  did,  that  his  men  were  unfit  to 
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fight  Indians  in  their  own  fashion,  he  ordered  them  to  reserve 
their  fire  and  to  charge  hajonet,  which  being  promptly 
executed,  put  the  Indians  to  fiight,  and  after  pursuing  a 
short  distance,  he  called  off  his  men,  and  retreated  to  the 
fort,  bringing  in  his  wounded."  In  other  accounts  of  thia 
a^ir,  it  is  stated  that  ten  of  Captain  Clark'5  men  were 
killed.  "During  the  cold  weather,  while  the  Indians  were 
lying  about  the  fort,  although  none  had  been  seen  for  a  few 
days,  a  party  of  seventeen  men  went  out  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  in  firewood,  which  the  army  had  out  before  they 
left  the  place,  about  forty  or  fifty  rods  from  the  fort.  Near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  was  an  ancient  mound,  behind  which 
lay  a  quantity  of  wood.  A  party  had  been  out  for  several 
preceding  mornings,  and  brought  in  wood,  supposing  the 
Indians  would  not  be  watching  the  fort  in  such  cold  weather. 
But  on  that  fatal  morning,  the  Indians  had  concealed  them- 
selves behind  the  mound,  and  as  the  soldiers  passed  round 
on  one  side  of  the  mound,  a  part  of  the  Indians  came  round 
on  the  other,  and  enclosed  the  wood  party,  bo  that  not  one 
escaped." 

The  statements  hitherto  published  of  this  affair  are,  that 
the  Indians  enticed  the  men  from  the  fort  to  search  for  horses, 
by  taking  off  their  bells  and  tinkling  them,  but  Mr.  Ilildreth 
is  certain  that  no  horses  were  left  at  the  fort,  as  they  must 
either  have  starved  or  been  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

Stone,  in  his  Ijfe  of  Brant,  states  that  toward  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  this  detachment  of  seventeen  men  was 
cut  olf,  the  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  painted,  and  in  the 
full  costume  of  war,  presented  themselves  in  sight  of  the 
garrison,  by  marching  m  amgle  files,  though  at  a  respectful 
distance,  aerMS  the  prsurie,  and  their  number,  according  to 
a  count  from  one  of  the  bastions,  was  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
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seven ;  but  Col.  Morgan  was  told  by  the  Delaware  chiefs  that 
the  party  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Indians,  com- 
posed of  Wyandota,  Mingoes,  Munsies  and  four  Delawares, 
and  tbat  the  sona  of  Catherine  Montour  were  among  them. 

After  the  display  of  strength  above  mentioned,  the  Indiana 
took  a  position  upon  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  fort,  though  od  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
In  this  situation  they  remained  several  weeks,  in  a  state  rather 
of  anned  neutrality  than  of  active  hostility.  Some  of  them 
would  frequently  approach  the  fort,  and  hold  conversation 
with  those  upon  the  walls.  They  uniformly  professed  a 
desire  for  peace,  but  protested  against  t!io  encroachments  of 
the  white  people  upon  their  lands — more  especially  was  the 
erection  of  a  fort  so  far  within  the  tenitory  claimed  by  them 
as  exclusively  their  own,  a  subject  of  complaint.  There  was 
with  the  Americans  in  the  fort,  an  aged  friendly  Indian  named 
John  Thompson,  who  seemed  to  be  in  equal  favor  with  both 
pai'ties,  visiting  the  Indian  encampment  at  pleasure,  and 
coming  and  going  as  he  cbose.  They  informed  Thompson  that 
they  deplored  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  finally  sent 
word  by  him,  to  Col.  Gibson,  that  they  were  desirous  of  peace, 
and  if  he  would  present  them  with  a  barrel  of  flour  and  some 
meat,  they  would  send  in  their  proposals  the  next  day.  In 
fact,  the  garrison  was  short  of  provisions,  which  the  Indians 
suspected,  and  perhaps  their  request  was  a  ruse  to  {^certain 
the  resources  of  the  besieged,  but  Colonel  Gibson  sent  the 
flour  and  meat  promptly,  and  said  that  he  could  spai'e  the 
provisions  very  well,  as  he  had  plenty  more.  The  Indiana 
soon  after  disappeared.  They  had,  indeed,  continued  the 
siege  as  long  as  they  could  obtain  subsistence,  and  raised  it 
only  because  of  the  lack  of  supplies. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison  was  now  beconung  deplorable. 
IS* 
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For  two  weeks  the  men  had  been  reduced  to  half  a  pound  of 
Bour  flour,  and  a  like  quantity  of  offensive  meat,  per  diem ; 
and  for  a  week  longer  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon 
raw  hides,  and  such  roots  as  couid  be  found  in  the  adjacent 
woods.  A  runner  was  sent  to  Port  Mcintosh  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  distress,  and  requesting  an  immediate  supply 
of  provisions.  The  inhabitants  south  of  the  Ohio  volunteered 
their  aid,  and  General  Mcintosh  headed  the  escort.  But 
still  they  came  near  being  immediatelj  reduced  to  short  allow- 
ance again,  by  an  untoward  accident  causing  the  loss  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  supplies.  These  were  transported  through 
the  wilderness  upon  paek-horsea.  The  garrison,  overjoyed  at 
the  arrival  of  sueeora,  on  their  approach  to  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  manned  the  parapets,  and  fired  a 
salute  of  musketry.  The  horses,  which  were  probably  young 
in  the  service,  became  frightened,  began  to  rear  and  plunge, 
and  broke  from  their  guides.  The  example  was  contagious, 
and  in  a  moment  more,  the  whole  cavalcade  of  pack-horses 
were  bounding  into  the  woods  at  full  gallop,  dashing  their 
burdens  to  the  ground  and  scattering  them  in  all  directions — 
the  greater  portion  of  which  could  never  be  recovered.  Of 
the  provisions  saved,  the  officers  very  incautiously  dealt  out 
two  days'  rations  per  man,  the  whole  of  which  was  devoured 
by  the  famishing  soldiers,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  lives 
of  all,  and  the  severe  sickness  of  many.  Leaving  the  fort 
again.  General  Mcintosh  assigiied  the  command  to  Major 
Vernon,  who  remained  upon  the  station  several  months.  He, 
in  turn,  was  left  to  endure  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1119,  IPort  Laurens  was  threatened  with  another 
siege  by  fovty  Sbawanese,  twenty  MKngoes  and  twenty  Dela- 
wares.  but  by  the  interference  of  the  friendly  Delaware  chiefs, 
they  were  persuaded  to  abandon  the  siege  without  ftring  a  gun, 
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and  the  fort  was  soon  after  relioqwishecl.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  while  there  were  onlj  four  Delawares  (as  distin- 
guished from  Munsies)  at  the  attack  in  January,  twenty  were 
present  on  the  last  ocoasion,  thus  indicating  that  the  influence 
of  Capt.  Pipe  and  the  war  party  of  the  tribe  was  on  the 


In  October,  1778,  the  distinguished  peace-chief  of  the 
Delawares,  Captain  White  Eyes,  or  Koquethagaeeblon,  who 
had  accompanied  the  army  of  General  Mcintosh  to  Tuaca- 
roraa,  died  suddenly  of  small-pox.  Thenceforth  the. efforts 
of  Killbuck,  Big  Cat,  and  another  chief,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Tetepachsi,  to  resist  the  current  against  the  Americans 
became  less  effective  than  before  the  death  of  their  able 
coadjutor.  In  the  summer  of  1779,  their  friend,  Col.  Mor- 
gan, or  Tamenend,  resigned  his  post  of  Indian  agent  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  desertion  of  I'ort  Laurens  exerted  an  unfa- 
vorable infiuence.  The  American  agents,  about  the  same 
time,  began  to  urge  the  Delawares  to  chingo  then  formei 
attitude  of  neutrality,  and  to  wage  war  agamst  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  English.  This  was  bad  policy  undci  the  cii- 
eumstancea  of  the  Ohio  frontier,  for,  as  the  tribe  i\as  ^itusttd, 
any  change  of  attitude  must  have  been  unfavorable  to  the 
Americans,  Very  soon,  therefore,  the  few  Delawares,  who 
remained  friendly  to  the  colonies,  were  compelled  to  taie 
refuge  at  or  near  Fort  Pitt,  and  at  length  the  Delaware 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  openly  joined  the  combination  of 
the  Ohio  Indians  with  the  British, 

Fortunately,  this  hostile  demonstration  had  been  postponed 
to  a  period  when  the  defection  was  less  disastrous  than  it 
would  have  been  at  any  former  period  of  the  war.  The 
pacification  of  the  remote  tribes  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois, 
and  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  French  residents  there 
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and  elsewhere — the  destrnotioa  of  the  Seneca  towns  in  tlie 
lalte  and  Genesee  region  of  New  York,  hy  the  army  under 
Sullivan,  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  and  a  similar  excursion 
from  Pittsburgh,  by  Colonel  Daniel  Erodhead,  (who  had  suc- 
ceeded General  Mcintosh  in  February,  1779,)  at  the  head 
of  six  hundred  men,  during  which  he  destroyed  many  villages 
of  the  Seneca  Indians  on  the  head  watera  of  the  Alleghany, 
ravaged  five  hundred  acres  of  standing  corn,  and  captureti 
a  booty  of  skins  valued  at  three  thousand  dollars — these  were 
events  which  tended  essentially  to  relieve  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  at  least  for  a  season. 

Upon  Brodhead's  return  to  Pittsburgh,  September  14, 
he  found  deputies  from  the  Delawares,  Wyandots,  and  the 
Maquichee  branch  of  the  Shawanese,  with  whom  a  conference 
was  held  tliree  days  afterwards.  The  only  Indian  names 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  this  council  are  Doonyontat,  a 
Wyandot  chief,  Kelleleman,  a  Delaware,  and  better  known 
as  Killbuck,  and  Keeshmatree,  the  Maquiehee  or  Shawanese 
chief,  and  his  counsellor,  Nimwha.  On  this  occasion,  the 
professions  of  amity  were  as  ample  and  rhetorical  as  usual. 

For  a  year  or  two,  the  settlements  of  the  upper  Ohio  felt 
the  beneficial  effect  of  these  events,  but,  as  we  ahali  see,  the 
main  body  of  the  Shawanese,  with  their  British  and  Indian 
allies,  continued  to  scourge  the  Kentucky  station,  but  not 
without  a  full  retribution.  We  shall  devote  a  separate  chapter 
to  the  narrative  of  these  Shawanese  campaigns. 
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THE  KENTUCKY  CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  THE  SIIAWANllSE. 

The  asaasainalaoii  of  Cornstalk  and  his  compaciona  at  Point 
Pleasant,  in  1777,  effectually  concurred  with  other  cauaea  of 
irritation  to  inflame  the  Shawanese  against  the  Americana, 
and  for  the  reaidue  of  the  revolutionary  period  the  tribe  was 
implacably  hostile.  Tliere  is  some  evidence  that  the  Ma- 
quichee  tribe  were  occasionally  inclined  to  peace,  but  this 
exception,  so  far  as  it  esiated,  waa  probably  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who  interchanged 
visits  with  those  chiefa  living  near  the  Muskingum.  The 
tribe  at  large,  irritated  by  the  encroachments  on  their  Ken- 
tucky hunting  grounds,  were  determined  to  extirpate  the 
infant  setUementa ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  channels  of  the 
prominent  tributaries  to  the  Ohio  offered  great  facilitiea. 
The  canoes  of  their  war-parties  floated  down  the  Scioto  and 
the  Mamis,  and  alently  ascended  the  Licking  and  Kentucky 
rivers  until  within  striking  distance  of  the  scattered  stations. 

At  this  time  the  Shawanese  were  divided  into  four  tribes 
or  bands — the  Maquichee,  or  Mequachake,  the  ChilHcothe, 
the  Kiskapocoke,  and  the  Piqua.  In  the  first  tribe,  to  which 
the  priesthood  waa  confided,  the  of&ce  of  chief  was  heredi- 
tary— in  the  others  it  was  conferred  according  to  merit.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Shawanese  living  near 
Wappatomica,  on  the  Muskingum,  (if  any  remained  there 
after  it  was  destroyed  by  McDonald's  party  in  the  summer 
of  1774)  and  in  the   Scioto  towns,  which  were  only  saved 
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from  destruction  by  submission  to  Lord  Dutimore  on  the 
approach  of  his  army,  were  less  prompt  to  renew  hostilities 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  remote  towns  on  the  little 
Miami  ajid  the  Mad  River.  Cornstalk  himself  resided  east 
of  the  Scioto  River,  on  the  right  bank  of  Sippo  creek,  just 
above  the  junction  of  Congo  creek,  (now  Pickaway  township 
and  county)  while  on  the  opposite  bank  stood  Gitnadier 
Squaw  Town,  so  called  from  the  residence  of  hia  aster  i 
woman  six  feet  high  and  well  proportioned ;  and  noh^ith 
standing  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  family  of  Comstilk 
by  the  whites,  it  is  probable  that  the  Shawanese  on  the 
Scioto  sympathized,  in  some  degree,  with  the  peac  I  il  dis 
positions  of  the  neighboring  Delawares,  This  >pn  on  la 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  retaliatory  e'^peditiona 
from  Kentucky,  during  and  after  the  revolutiomry  peiiod 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  Scioto,  and  were  designed  to  chas- 
tise the  Shawaneae  bands  who  were  seated  in  the  Miami  and 
Mad  River  valleys,  and  within  the  present  countieb  of  (rieenc 
Miami,  Champaigne  and  Logan.  The  principal  villages  in 
the  Miami  region  were  Chillicothe,  standing  near  the  mouth 
of  Massie'a  creek,  three  miles  north  of  Xenia ;  Piqaa,  memo- 
rable as  the  birth-place  of  Tecumseh,  and  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  Mad  River,  seven  miles  west  of  Springfield, 
in  Clark  county :  and  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua,  in  Miami 
county,  where  the  tribe  at  length  concentrated  in  groat 
numbers.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1778,  while  Clark  was  mustering  his  expe- 
dition to  the  lUinoia,  Daniel  Boone,  equally  noted  as  the 
pioneer  hunter  of  Kentucky,  was  a  captive  in  the  Shawneo 
town  of  Chilhcothe.  He  and  twenty-seven  others  had  been 
seized  in  February,  while  maldng  salt  at  Blue  Licks,  and  his 
1)  See  Appendis  No.  VII,  for  fuvtliOT  particniavs  of  tlic  Shaivaneso  Tillages. 
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id  been  admitted  to  ramaom  or  detained  as 
British  prisoners  at  Detroit — but  not  80  fortunate  was  Boone. 
Although  Governor  Hamilton  had  ta,ken  a  great  fancy  to  him, 
and  sought  to  obtain  his  release  upon  the  usual  terms,  the 
Indians  refused  to  part  irith  the  hero  of  the  woods.  They 
took  him  back  to  ChilHcothe,  ivhere  he  was  formally  adopted 
■\s  a  son  ot  the  tube,  and  consigned  to  the  bdge  of  an  Indian 
ivom'tn,  m  place  of  i  deceased  ■^viiiior  Until  June,  he 
adapted  himaelt,  with  extrioidinary  addiess,  to  hit,  new 
position,  ind  so  f'>r  wtn  the  fa\oi  and  ccnfidence  of  the 
Indiins  that  he  was  suffered  to  accompany  a  f  aity  to  the 
Salt  Liek,  m  the  Scioto  valley,  within  the  present  county  of 
Jickeon  Theie  they  lem-uned  ten  days  and  letiirned  to 
ChiUicotlie,  wheie  Boone  found  foui  hundred  and  fifty  nil 
iioia,  armed  and  painted  foi  an  e\peditjon  igamst  his  o^\n 
Boonesboi  ujh  Instantly,  but  siltntly,  he  resolved  to  escipt , 
which  was  effected  on  the  16th  of  June,  under  the  pretence 
of  chasing  a  deer  that  hounded  past  the  vOlage.  The  \yeary 
journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  suocessfidly 
accomplished,  but  Hs  flight  seemed  to  have  postponed  the 
march  of  the  war-party,  for  neither  in  Juno  or  July  did  they 
appear.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  Boone  starte  1  with  nineteen 
men,  among  them  Simon  Kenton,  to  look  after  the  enemy 
He  approached  their  town  on  Paint  Creek,  but  fjuni  it 
deserted,  and  meeting  a  small  band  of  warriorb,  m  full  point 
marcHing  southwardly,  the  suspicion  flashed  upn  h  b  mm  1 
that  Booneshorough  would  be  speedily  attacked.  Jihey  im- 
mediately retraced  their  course,  and  only  reached  the  borough 
a  day  before  it  was  surrounded  by  five  hundred  savages,  with 
British  and  French  Sags  flying  and  led  by  one  Captain  Du 
Quesne,  a  Canadian.  A  day  passed  in  parley  before  the 
fort,  and  active  preparation  for  defence  within.     On  the  9th 
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of  August,  Boone  and  eight  of  the  garrison  consented  to 
advance  sixty  yards  into  the  plain  for  a  further  consultation 
with  the  British  commandant,  but  this  interview  was  rudely 
interrupted  bj  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Kentuekians — a  treach- 
ery which  was  instantly  checked  by  a  fire  from  the  alert 
rifles  of  the  ganison,  and  the  audden  and  safe  retreat  of 
Boone's  party  within  the  walls.  Of  course  the  attack  com- 
menced immediately,  and  lasted  for  ten  days,  but  to  no 
purpose.  On  the  20th,  the  Indians  were  forced  unwillingly 
to  retire,  having  lost  thirty-seven  of  their  number,  aod  wasted 
a  vast  amount  of  powder  and  lead.  The  garrison  picked  up 
from  the  ground,  after  their  departure,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fivo  pounds  of  their  bullets. 

The  adventures  of  Simon  Kenton,  in  the  autumn  of  1T78, 
afford  US  another  glimpse  of  the  scene  of  Boone's  captivity, 
and  of  other  Shawanese  villages.  Colonel  John  Bowman 
was  then  meditatmg  an  expedition  against  the  Shawanese 
viiiagos,  particularly  Ohillicothe ;  (Oldtown,  Cfreene  connty,) 
and  Kenton,  accompan'  d  by  U  ler  Montgomery  and 
George  Clark,  undertook  t  pi  th  route  to  Chillicothe, 
and  the  vicinity  and  po3  ti  f  th  t  wn.  This  was  efiectu- 
ally  done,  and  ail  risk  w  Id  h  b  avoided  if  the  three 
spies  had  not  yielded  to  th  t  mpt  t  n  f  running  ofl'  a  drove 
of  horses  which  they  f  d  1  I  in  a  pound.  It  waa 
late  at  night,  but  the  f  th      j  eration  alarmed  the 

Indians  in  the  adjacent  viU  K    t  i  and  his  companions 

were  pursued,  and  although  they  reached  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Ohio  River  with  the  stolen  animals,  yet,  before  its 
passage  could  be  effected,  they  were  overtalien,  Montgomery 
killed  and  Kenton  made  prisoner,  Clark  escaping. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  at  their  captive, 
abusing  him  as  a  "tief! — a  boss  steal — a,  rascal!"  and  he 
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received  no  indulgence  at  their  hands,  except  that  he  was 
not  struck  dead  with  a  tomahawk.  With  hia  hands  tied 
behind  him,  and  his  feet  lashed  under  the  horac'B  lielly,  he 
was  compelled  to  ride  a  restive  colt  through  tho  thieketg  of 
the  forest,  while  at  night  the  pnsoner  was  extended  upon  hia 
back  and  closely  bniind  to  the  eariii  in  a  painful  posture. 
Arrived  at  Chillicothe,  he  ran  the  gauntlet,  but  as  Kenton 
saw  an  IndiEm  in  the  line  with  a  drawn  knife,  ready  to 
plunge  it  into  his  breast,  he  broke  through  the  lines  and  ran 
towards  the  council-house  with  a  crowd  of  several  hundred 
at  his  heels.  Just  before  reaching  that  refuge,  he  was 
thrown  down  by  an  Indian  who  ivaa  in  hia  path  and  terribiy 
bruised  hy  the  Mows  of  hia  pursuers.  Immediately  a  council 
was  held,  and  soon  Kenton  sa« ,  from  the  manner  of  speakers 
and  auditors,  that  he  was  doomed  to  die.  When  tlie  vote 
waa  taken,  those  who  were  for  his  torture  struck  the  war 
eluh,  which  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  violently  on  the 
ground — their  number  far  exceeding  those  who  simply  passed 
the  club  to  a  neighbor  in  token  of  mercy.  Tlien  arose  a 
debate  upon  the  time  and  place  of  the  tragedy,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  immediately  taken  to  Wapatomika 
(now  Zanesfield,  Logan  county.)  On  hia  way  thither,  he 
passed  through  the  Indian  towns  of  Piqua  (now  Boston, 
seven  milea  west  of  Springfield,  Clark  county,)  and  IMache- 
cheek,  (now  West  Liberty,  Logan  county,)  running  the 
gauntlet  at  each  town,  and  baffled  at  Machecheek  in  an 
attempt  to  escape.  Soon  after  h^  arrival  at  Wapatomika, 
Simon  Girty  came  to  see  him,  and  soon  discovered  that 
Kenton  had  been  his  companion  and  friend  at  Fort  Pitt  and 
in  Dunmore's  expedition.  McDonald  thus  describes  the 
scene  which  ensued  :  "Girty  threw  himself  into  Kenton's 
arms,  embraced  and  wopt  aloud  over  him — calling  Mm  his 
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dear  and  esteemed  friend.  Thia  hardened  wretch,  who  had 
been  the  canse  of  the  death  of  hundreds,  had  some  of  the 
sparks  of  humanity  remaning  in  him,  and  wept  hke  a  child 
at  the  tragical  fate  which  hnng  over  his  friend.  '  Well,'  said 
he  to  Kenton,  '  you  are  condemned  to  die,  hnt  I  will  use  every 
means  in  my  power  to  save  your  life.' 

"  Girty  immediately  had  a  council  convened,  and  made  a 
long  speech  to  the  Indians  to  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner. 
As  Girty  was  proceeding  through  hia  speech,  he  became  very 
animated ;  and  under  his  powerful  eloquence,  Kenton  could 
plainly  discover  the  grim  visages  of  his  savage  judges  relent. 
When  Girty  concluded  his  powerful  and  animated  speech, 
the  Indians  rose  with  one  simultaneous  grant  of  approbation, 
saved  the  prisoner's  life,  and  placed  him  under  the  power 
and  protection  of  his  old  companion,  Girty. "^ 

The  British  had  a  trading  post  at  Wapatomika,  from  which 
Girty  provided  Kenton  with  clothing,  and  also  furnished  him 
with  horse  and  gun.  The  two  friends  were  constantly  together, 
roaming  the  woods  and  passing  from  village  to  village.  While 
they  were  at  Solomon's  Town,  a  short  distance  from  Wapa- 
tomika, a  party  of  warriors  returned  to  the  latter  place  from 
an  expedition  against  Wheeling,  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  whites  with  considerable  loss,  and  demanded 
the  life  of  Kenton.  Another  council  was  summoned,  and 
Kenton  was  again  sentenced  to  death,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  and  eloquence  of  Girty.  The  latter  could  only 
obtain  a  reprieve  until  the  prisoner  could  be  taken  to  Upper 
Sandusky,  where  the  Indians  were  soon  to  assemble  and 

3)  Eoc  the  above  and  foUowing  pai'ticulars  of  Si  men  Kenton,  see  Slietches, 
by  John  McDonald,  p.  196 — JUi  interesting  series  of  pioneer  biographj.  Its 
author  is  recenlly  decensed,  bat  his  contribution  to  the  history  of  llie  Stale 
should  prererve  hia  memory.    See  McClung's  Western  Adventure,  p.  80, 
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receiTe  their  annuities  and  presents  from  the  British  agenfe. 
As  the  Indians  passed  from  Wapatomika  to  Upper  San- 
dusky, thej  reached  a  village  upon  the  headwaters  of  Scioto, 
where  Kenton  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  celebrated  Mingo 
chief,  Logan,  who  walked  gravely  ap  to  the  place  where 
Kenton  stood,  and  the  following  short  conversation  ensued; 
"Well,  young  man,  these  young  men  seem  very  mad  at  you?" 
"Yes  sir,  they  cert^nly  are."  "Wei!,  don't  be  dishear- 
tened, I  am  a  great  chief;  you  are  to  go  to  Sandusky;  they 
speak  of  burning  you  there ;  but  I  will  send  two  runners  to- 
mori-ow  to  speak  good  for  you."  McCkmg  adds  that  Logan's 
form  was  stnkmg  anl  ma  ly    h  t    a  ahu   and 

noble,  and  he  ^poke  tl  E  1  h  1  ngi  ^  tl  fl  n  y  nd 
eoriectness      Kent  n      f     t         t  ntly  t  tl     all    ss 

of  the  benevolent  elf       11  m       Ikljnh 

self  ai  piovidentialty  1  f   m  th     tat. 

On  the  following  mm  tw  nn  Vi  d  i  t  1  1  to 
Sandusky,  as  the  clii  f  1  %d  p    m     1    nd      1 1  tl  tu  n 

Kenton  was  kindly  t    at  1    1  j     m  tte  1 1     j  nd  m    1 

of  his  time  with  Lc  1        n-slwthhiifly       d 

in  the  most  friend!;  n  an  In  tl     e    n  ng    th    t 

ners  returned  and  ivere  closeted  with  Logan.  Kenton  felt 
the  moat  burning  anxiety  to  know  what  was  tlie  result  of  their 
mission,  but  Logan  did  not  visit  him  again  until  next  morning- 
He  then  walked  up  to  him,  accompanied  by  Kenton's  guards, 
and  giving  him  a  piece  of  bread,  told  him  that  he  was  in- 
stantly to  be  carried  to  Sandusky;  and  without  uttering 
another  word,  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  him. 

At  Upper  Sandusky,  Keuton  was  finally  rescued  from  a 
death  of  torture  by  the  interposition  of  Peter  Druyer,  a 
Canadian  Frenchman,  who  was  a  Captain  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  acted  as  Indian  agent  and  interpreter.     It  was  to 
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thia  influentia]  personage,  probably,  that  Logan'a  mi^ssage 
had  been  conveyed.  He  offereil  the  Indians  one  hundred 
dollars  in  runa  and  tobacco,  if  they  would  ailow  him  to  take 
Kenton  to  Detroit  for  examination  hy  the  British  governor, 
promising  to  return  him  when  thoy  should  require.  A  slight 
additional  rcmuncratioB,  afterwards  paid  to  the  Indiana,  com- 
pleted the  ransom  of  Kenton,  ivho  accompanied  Captain 
Druyer  to  Detroit,  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  escaped  and 
returned  to  Kentucky. 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  Col.  John  Bowman  with  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Kentuckians,  marched  against  Chillicothe, 
There  are  conflicting  accounfe  of  this  expedition,  some  of 
which  exhibit  a  partisanship  in  favor  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Logan,  at  the  expense  of  his  commanding  officer.  The  follow- 
ing narrative  of  the  expedition  b  authenticated  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  late  Col.  Robert  Patterson  of  Dayton,  who  was 
present,  and  we  prefer  to  adopt  it. 

The  mouth  of  licldng  was  the  point  of  rendezvous.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  night,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  march  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  party  approached 
the  town  of  Chillicothe  undiscovered.  An  attack  was  or- 
dered to  bo  made  at  daylight,  but  before  the  officers  and 
men  had  arrived  at  the  places  assigned  them,  the  enemy 
became  alarmed,  and  a  fire  commenced  on  both  sides.  The 
whole  population  of  the  village  took  refuge  in  several  strong 
cabins,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  Kentuckians,  having  no  arms  but  tomahawks 
and  rifles,  dared  not  attack  these  entrenchments,  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  firing  the  deserted  cabins,  some 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  after  stripping  them  of  kettles, 
blankets  and  other  articles.  They  also  collected  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  horses  in  the  adjacent  woods,  and  then  com- 
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I  their  march  homeward.  The  party  had  not  gone 
more  than  nine  or  ten  miles,  before  the  Indians  appeared  in 
considerable  force  in  their  rear,  and  began  to  press  hard  upon 
that  quarter.  Bowman  selected  hia  ground,  and  formed  his 
men  into  a  square ;  but  the  Indians  declined  a  close  engage- 
ment, only  keeping  up  a  scattered  fire,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  object  was  to  retard  their  march  until  tliey 
could  procure  reinforcements  from  the  neighbonng  villages. 

As  soon  as  a  strong  position  was  taken  by  Col.  Bowman, 
the  Indians  retired,  and  he  resumed  the  line  of  march,  when 
he  was  again  attacked  in  the  rear.  He  again  formed  for 
battle,  and  again  the  Indians  retired.  Thus  harrassed,  the 
troops  began  to  waver,  when  Benjamin  Logan,  John  Bulger, 
James  Harrod  and  George  Michael  Bedinger,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  mounted  men,  scoured  the  woods  in  every  direc- 
tion, forcing  the  Indians  from  their  coverts,  and  cutting 
down  as  many  as  they  could  overtake.  This  decisive  step 
completely  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  the  weary  and  dispiri- 
ted troops  continued  their  retreat  unmolested.  Their  loss 
was  nine  killed  and  a  few  wounded.  The  Indian  loss  was 
unknown,  but  a  prominent  chief,  Blackfish,  was  disabled 
(some  accounts  say  mortally  wounded)  by  a  shot  through 
the  knee.^  Bowman  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami,  when  the  men  dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1779,  a  number  of  keel  boats  were 
ascending  the  Ohio  River  under  the  command  of  Major 
Rogers,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Licking 
without  accident.*     Here  they  were  drawn  ashore  by  a  strat- 

3)  Bntler  says  that  Blackflsli  -was  killed,  and  that  Rod  Hawk  coniinned 
the  battle,  and  was  also  killed.— His/or!/  of  Kaiivcky,  100. 

4)  They  weve  on  theiv  return  ftom  New  Oi'leatiE,  wliero  they  had  been 
sent  by  the  Governor  of  Virgiuin,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  snpplios  \a 
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tx^em.  At  fust  a  few  Indians  only  apjjeared,  staudiuj^  upon 
a  sand  bar  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Licking,  while  a  canoe, 
with  three  other  Indians  was  paddling  towards  them  as 
though  to  receive  them  on  board.  Rogers  immediately 
ordered  the  boate  to  he  made  faat  to  the  Kentucky  shore, 
ivhile  the  crews,  to  the  number  of  seventy  men  well  armed, 
cautiously  advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encircle  the  spot 
where  the  enemy  had  been  seen.  "When  Rogers  had,  as  he 
supposed,  completely  suirounded  the  enemy,  and  ivas  pre- 
paring to  rush  upon  them,  from  several  quarters  at  once,  he 
was  thunderstruck  at  beholding  several  hundred  savages 
Buddealy  spring  up  in  front,  rear,  and  upon  both  flanks. 
They  instantly  poured  in  a  close  discharge  of  rifles,  and  then 
throwing  down  their  guns,  fell  upon  the  survivors  with  the 
tomahawk.  Major  Rogers  and  forty-five  of  his  men  were 
killed  almost  instantly.  The  survivors  made  an  effort  to 
reg^  the  boats,  but  the  five  men  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  them,  had  immediately  put  off  from  shore  in  the 
hindmost  boat,  and  the  enemy  had  already  gained  possession 
of  the  others.  Disappointed  in  the  attempt,  they  turaed 
furiously  upon  the  enemy,  and  aided  by  the  approach  of 
darkness,  forced  their  way  through  their  lines,  and  with  the 
loss  of  several  severely  ivounded,  at  lengtli  efiected  their 
escape  to  Han'odsburgh. 

Among  the  wounded  was  Capt.  Robert  Benham.  Shortly 
after  breaking  the  enemy's  lines,  he  was  shot  through  both 
hips,  and  the  bones  being  shattered,  he  instantly  fell.  For- 
tunately, a  large  tree  had  lately  fallen  near  the  spot  where 
he  lay,  and  with  great  pain,  he  dragged  himself  into  the  top 
and  lay  concealed  among  the  branches.     The  Indians,  eager 

support  tlio  iiiilitiirr  posts  on  tlio  upper  Ohio  nnfl  Mississippi. — Baibr't 
Eistori/  of  Kmtariqi,  Wi. 
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in  the  pursuit  of  others  [  as&ed  h  m  w  tl  o  t  nohce  and  by 
midnight  all  was  tju  et  0  the  ioUow  g  daj  the  I  1  es 
returned  to  the  battle  g  o  nd  no  der  t«  st  i  the  deal  a  1 
take  care  of  the  boats  Benl  a  Itl  o  j,b  ir  dange  of 
famishing,  permitt  d  them  to  p  ss  w  tho  t  n  iking  k  o  hia 
condition,  very  correctly  aujj  g  thit  hs  e  i)^^*^  ^^£^ 
would  only  induce  then  to  torn  1  iwl  1  m  pon  the  B\iut  n 
order  to  avoid  the  t  o  ble  of  ca  j  ng  1  a  to  the  t  n  He 
lay  close,  therefore,  until  the  evening  oi  the  second  day, 
when  perceiving  a  raccoon  descending  a  tree  near  him,  he 
shot  it,  hoping  to  devise  some  means  of  reaching  it,  when  he 
could  kindle  a  fire  and  make  a  meal.  Scarcely  had  his  gun 
cracked,  however,  when  he  heard  a  human  cry,  apparently 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  off.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  Indian, 
he  hastily  reloaded  his  gun  and  remained  silent,  expecting 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Presently  the  same  voice  was 
heard  agam,  but  much  nearer.  Still  Benham  made  no  reply, 
but  cocked  his  gun,  and  sat  ready  to  fire  as  soon  as  an  object 
A  third  halloo  was  quickly  heard,  followed  by  an 
I  of  impatience  and  distress,  which  convinced 
Benham  that  the  unknown  must  be  a  Kentuckian,  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  heard  the  expression,  "  Whoever  you  are, 
for  God's  sake,  answer  me!"  ho  replied  with  readiness,  and 
tiie  parties  were  soon  together.  Benham,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  shot  through  both  legs !  the  man  who  now 
appeared,  had  escaped  from  the  same  battle  with  both  arms 
h'oken!  Thus  each  was  enabled  to  supply  what  the  other 
wanted.  Benham  having  the  perfect  use  of  his  arms,  could 
load  his  gun  and  kill  game  witli  great  readiness,  while  his 
friend,  having  the  use  of  his  legs,  could  kick  the  game  to 
the  spot  where  Benham  sat,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  cook  it. 
When  no  wood  was  near  them,  his  companion  would  rake  up 
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brash  with  his  feet,  and  gradually  roll  it  within  reach  of 
Benham's  hands,  \Yho  constantiy  fed  his  companion,  and 
dressed  his  wounds,  as  well  as  his  own — tearing  up  hoth  of 
their  shirts  for  the  purpose.  They  found  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  water  at  first,  but  Benham  at  length  took  his  own 
hat,  and  placing  the  rim  between  the  teeth  of  his  companion, 
directed  him  to  wade  into  the  Licking,  up  to  his  neck,  and 
dip  the  hat  into  the  water.  The  man  who  could  walk,  was 
thus  enabled  to  bring  water  by  means  of  his  teeth,  winch 
Benham  could  afterwards  dispose  of  as  was  necessary.  When 
the  stock  of  squirrels  and  other  small  game  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  exhausted,  the  man  on  his  legs  would  roam  away 
and  drive  up  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  then  abundant  in  those 
woods,  untU  they  came  within  range  of  Benham's  rifle.  Thus 
they  lived  for  six  weeks,  when,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
they  discovered  a  boat  on  the  Ohio  and  were  taken  to  Louis- 
ville.    Both  thoroughly  recovered  from  their  wounds.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  events  of  1T79 — the  abor- 
tive expedition  of  Bowman,  and  the  surprise  of  the  party 
under  Kogers — were  not  likely  to  discourage  Indian  incur- 
sions ;  and  in  June,  1780,  occuiTed  a  most  formidable  inva- 
sion of  Kentucky.  A  body  of  six  hundred  men,  Canadians 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Byrd,  a  British  officer, 
and  accompanied  by  either  two  or  six  cannon,  marched  up 
the  valley  of  the  Licking.  They  first  appeared  on  the  22d 
of  June,  before  Riddle's  station,  on  the  south  fork  of  that 
river.  There  was  no  alternative  but  a  surrender,  as  the 
cannon  would  have  speedily  pr(ratrated  the  palisades.  Mar- 
tin's Station,  on  the  same  stream,  was  next  taken,  and  then, 
to  the  infinite  relief  and  astonishment  of  the  settlers,  the 
invaders  retreated. 

b)  BuiJer's  Keiitudty,  lOS. 
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An  expedition  for  the  destruction  of  the  Shaivancse  towns, 
■which  were  well  known  to  be  the  places  of  rendezvous  for 
these  war-parties,  was  immediately  procl^med  by  General 
George  Rogers  Clark,  and  within  a  month  a  thousand  men 
flocked  to  his  standard — a  fact  conclusive  of  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky,  notwitlatanding  the  discouragements  of 
an  Indian  war.  One  division  of  the  army,  under  Col.  Ben- 
jamin Logan,  descended  the  Licking,  while  another  division, 
commanded  by  Clark,  ascended  the  Ohio  from  tlie  falls.  The 
present  site  of  Cincinnati  was  the  point  of  rendezvous. 

The  late  Abraham  Thomas,  of  Mia^ii  county,  has  published 
a  statement  which  presents  a  forcible  contrast  to  the  scene 
now  visible  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking.  His  own  words 
are  :  "  Li  ascending  the  Ohio,  Daniel  Boone  and  myself 
acted  as  spies  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  and  a  large 
pai-ty  on  the  Indian  side  was  on  the  same  duty ;  the  latter 
were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  several  killed  and  wounded. 
After  making  our  destination,  and  before  the  boats  crossed 
over  to  the  Indian  side,  Boone  and  myself  were  taken  into 
the  foremost  boat  and  landed  above  a  small  cut  in  the  bank 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking.  We  were  desired  to  spy 
tlirough  the  woods  for  Indian  signs.  I  was  much  younger 
than  Boone,  ran  up  the  bank  in  great  glee,  and  cut  into  a 
beech  tree  with  my  tomahawk,  which  I  verily  believe  was  the 
first  tree  cut  into  by  a  white  man  on  the  present  site  of  Cin- 
cinnati. We  were  soon  joined  by  other  rangers,  and  hunted 
over  the  other  bottom  (the  second  table  of  land,  probably  ;) 
the  forest  every  where  was  thick  set  with  heavy  beech  and 
scattering  underbrush  of  spicewood  and  paw-paw.  We 
started  several  deer,  but  seemg  no  sign  of  Indians,  returned 
to  the  landing."     Here  was  erected  a  small  stockade  for 
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On  the  2d  of  August,  Genera!  Clark  took  up  his  line  oC 
march,  which  was  as  folloiva :  the  first  division  under  his  own 
command,  took  the  front  position;  the. centre  was  occupied 
by  artillery,  military  stores  and  baggage ;  the  second,  com- 
manded by  Col,  Logan,  wj^  placed  'in  the  rear.  The  men 
were  ordered  to  march  in  four  lines,  at  about  forty  yards 
distant  from  each  other,  and  a  line  of  flankers  on  each  side, 
about  tlie  same  distance  from  the  right  and  left  line.  There 
was  also  a  front  and  rear  guard,  who  only  kept  in  sight  of  the 
main  army.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  in  case  of  an 
attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  march,  a  general  oider  was 
issued,  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  in  front,  the  front  was 
to  stand  fast,  and  the  two  right  lines  to  wheel  to  the  right, 
and  the  two  left  lines  to  the  left,  and  form  a  complete  line, 
while  the  artillery  was  to  advance  forward  to  tlie  centre  of 
the  line.  In  case  of  an  attack  on  either  of  the  ilanks  or  side 
lines,  these  lines  wero  to  stand  fast,  and  likewise  the  artillery, 
ivhile  the  opposite  lines  wheeled  and  formed  on  the  two 
extremes  of  those  lines.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  being 
made  in  the  rear,  similar  order  iias  to  be  observed  as  in  an 
attack  in  front. 

On  the  fith  of  August,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
army  reached  Chillicothe  and  found  the  toivn  in  flames,  the 
Indians  having  deserted  and  fired  it  that  morning.  After 
destroying  several  hunl    d  f  tl     "tl    the 

march  was  resumed  at  4  1  k  th  1  t  f  Piqua, 
on  the  Mad  River,  twel  nu!  d  t  t  Alt  p  dmg  a 
mile,  the  men  were  drei   hdb       thl       tomt  As 

soon  as  it  ceased,  nea    dkthary  mjlk  ndled 

fires — discharging  and     1    d    g  th      ^       I  1       mpa- 

nies  succoasively.      0     th     8tl      h    tly    ft  they 

approached  Piqua.     Th     I   1  d  t    m  Chll     the  to 
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Piqua,  which  the  army  followed,  crossed  the  Mad  Kiver 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  as  soon  aa 
the  advanced  guard  crossed  into  a  prairie  of  high  weeds, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves within  the  weeds.  The  ground  on  which  the  attack 
was  made,  as  weli  as  the  manner  of  it,  left  no  doubt  that  a 
general  engagement  was  intended.  Col,  Logan  was  there- 
fore ordered,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  to  file  off  to  the 
right,  and  march  up  the  river  on  the  east  side,  and  to  continue 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  escaping  in  that  direction.  Another  detachment,  under 
CoJs.  Lynn,  Floyd  and  Harrod,  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
river  and  encompass  the  town  on  the  west  side ;  while  Gen. 
Clark,  with  the  troops  under  Ool.  Shaughter,  and  such  as 
were  attached  to  the  artillery,  marched  directly  towards  the 
town.  The  prairie  in  which  the  Lidians  were  concealed, 
who  commenced  the  attack,  was  only  about  two  hundred 
yards  across  to  the  timbered  land,  and  the  division  of  the 
army  destined  to  encompass  the  town  on  the  west  side  found 
it  necessary  t-o  cross  the  prairie  to  avoid  the  fire  of  a  con- 
cealed enemy.  The  Indians  evinced  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment, and  to  prevent  the  western  division  from  executing  the 
duties  assigned  to  them,  they  made  a  powerful  eifort  to  turn 
their  left  wing.  This  was  discovered  by  Lynn  and  Floyd, 
and  to  prevent  being  outflanked,  they  extended  the  line  of 
battle  west  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  which  con- 
tinued warmly  contested  on  both  sides  until  about  5  o'clock, 
when  the  Indians  disappeared,  except  a  few  in  the  town. 
The  field-piece,  which  bad  been  entirely  useless  before,  was 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  houses,  when  a  few  shot  dis- 
lodged the  Indians  within  them. 

Piqua  was  built  in  the  manner  of  the  French  towns,  and 
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extended  along  the  margin  of  the  river  for  more  than  three 
miles ;  the  houses,  in  many  places,  being  more  than  twenty 
poles  apart.  Col,  Logan,  therefore,  in  order  to  surround  the 
town  on  the  east,  as  was  the  order,  marched  fully  three 
miles,  while  the  Indians  turned  their  whole  force  against 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town ;  and  Logan's  party 
were  not  in  the  action  at  all.  It  is  said  that  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  Indian  fire  was  caused  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Simon  Girty  and  three  hundred  Wyandot  and  Mingo  Indi- 
ans under  his  command. 

Piqua  was  also  burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  cornfields 
in  the  vicinity  devastated.  On  the  10th  of  August,  the  army 
commenced  their  return  march,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Lick- 
ing Aspersed  to  their  homes.  The  Kentuchians  lost  seven- 
t-een  lives  during  the  expedition. 

The  effect  of  this  blow  was  to  reduce  the  Indiana  to  the 
nece^ity  of  extraordinary  efforts  to  support  their  women  and 
children  during  the  ensuing  year — greatly  to  the  relief  of 
the  Kentucky  settlements. 

The  summer  of  1782  was  a  disastrous  season  for  Kentucky. 
Not  only  the  Shawanese,  hut  all  the  northwestern  tribes  who 
were  accessible  to  Britisli  influence,  scourged  the  channel 
and  valley  of  the  Ohio.  A  party  of  Wyandots,  having  com- 
mitted some  shoekmg  outrages  near  Estell's  station,  were 
pursued  by  Capt.  Estell  and  twenty-five  men,  and  a  severe 
conflict  occurred  near  the  present  town  of  Mount  Sterling, 
in  Montgomery  county,  Kentucky.  The  parties  were  of 
equal  strength,  but  Capt.  Estell  divided  his  force  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  rear.  This  was  fatal : 
the  Indian  chief  instantly  charged  across  a  stream  that 
divided  the  combatants,  and  overpowered  the  Kentuckians. 
Captain  Estell  and  eight  of  his  party  were  killed,  and  four 
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mortally  wounded.  In  August,  another  Kentucky  eettle- 
ment,  called  Hoy's  station,  was  visited  by  the  Indiana,  by 
■whom  two  lads  were  carried  into  captivity.  This  band  waa 
also  pursued  by  Captsun  Holder,  with  a  party  of  seventeen 
men,  who,  coming  up  with  the  Indians,  were  likewise  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  two  wounded. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Bryant's  station,  five  miles  from 
Lexington,  was  invested  by  five  hundred  Indians  and  Cana- 
dians, led  by  the  notorious  Sunon  Girty.  Fortunately  there 
were  assembled  at  this  post  a  body  of  borderers  who  had 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  a  neigh- 
boring station,  and  were  fully  armed,  smd  when  the  Indians 
assaulted  the  station  on  the  third  day,  they  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  eighty  killed  and  many  wounded,  and  the  same 
night  abandoned  the  siego.  They  were  pursued  on  their 
retreat  by  Colonels  Todd,  Trigg  and  Boone,  and  Major  Har- 
laiid,  at  the  head  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  men. 
It  was  known  that  Col.  Logan  was  on  the  way  to  Bryant's 
station  with  considerable  reinforcements,  but  the  infuriated 
Kentuekians  could  not  be  restramed.  The  Indians  drew  the 
pursuers  into  an  unfortunate  position  on  the  19th,  when  the 
severe  battle  of  Blue  Licks  ensued,  in  which  the  Kentuekians 
were  routed  with  the  loss  of  seventy-six  men ;  among  whom 
were  Colonels  Todd  and  Trigg,  Major  Harland,  and  a  son  of 
Colonel  Boone,  The  battle  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes.  The 
retreat  from  the  field  waa  still  move  disastrous.  The  scene 
of  action  was  on  the  banks  of  tlie  main  fork  of  Licking 
River,  at  the  great  bend,  forty-three  miles  from  Lexington. 

It  was  a  sad  day,  and  waa  long  remembered  as  a  tragic 
anniversary.  The  cry  for  revenge  rang  from  Kenhawa  to 
the  falls  of  Ohio,  and  once  more  a  thousand  volunteers  flocked 
to  the  plain  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking.     Clark  led  the 
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expedition  aid  Col.  Logan,  aa  in  1780,  was  in  command  of 
1  dmsion  The  army  suffered  greatly  from  hunger — their 
su^plv  of  p  0  isions  being  scanty  and  the  requisite  discipline 
not  auffeimg  any  diversion  to  obtain  game.  The  route  was 
across  the  Mad  Eivcr,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Dayton ; 
thence  up  the  east  side  of  the  Miami,  crossing  that  river 
about  four  miles  helow  the  Piqua  towns.  Shortly  after 
gaining  the  bottom,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  party  of 
Indians  on  horseback,  with  their  sqnaws,  came  out  of  a  trail 
that  led  to  some  Indian  vOlagea  near  the  present  site  of 
Greenville.  The  men  took  to  flight,  leaving  their  women  and 
a  female  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Kentuckians,  On 
arriving  at  Piqua,  that  and  the  adjacent  villages  were  deserted, 
and  Eo  suddenly,  that  fires  were  burning,  meat  roasting,  and 
com  still  boiling  in  their  kettles.  The  provisions  were  a  most 
acceptable  treat  to  the  Kentuckians,  who  were  nearly  fam- 
ished, but  the  escape  of  their  enemies  excited  deep  and 
universal  chagrin.  The  work  of  destruction  was  repeated 
as  on  former  occasions.  The  station  of  a  French  trader, 
Loramie,  was  also  destroyed  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  which 
henceforth  bore  his  name — the  same  locality  aa  the  English 
Pickawillany,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1752. 
During  this  expedition  five  Indians  were  killed,  and  the  loss 
of  the  Kentuckians  was  only  two. 

The  only  other  expedition  of  any  importance,  which  pre- 
ceded the  territorial  organization,  (except  an  abortive  expe- 
dition in  1785,  under  Co!.  Edwards,)  was  led  by  Col.  Ben- 
jamin Logan,  in  1786.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Gen. 
Clark  projected  and  raised  the  forces  for  a  campaign  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  and  Col.  Logan  was  detached 
from  the  army  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  raise  a  considerable 
force  with  which  to  proceed  agamst  the  Indian  villages  on 
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the  head  waters  of  Mad  River  and  the  Great  Mami.  We 
have  an  interesting  nai-rafcive  of  this  incursion,  in  the  papers 
of  the  late  Gen.  William  Lytle,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  although 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  present  as  a  volunteer. 

The  Indian  towns  on  the  Mad  River  would  have  been 
completely  surprised,  had  not  one  of  Logan's  men  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  As  it  was,  eight  of  the  Machacheek  villages 
were  burned — numerons  cornfields  desti-oyed — 70  or  80  war- 
riors taken  prisoners,  and  about  twenty  others  lolled,  among 
tiiem  a  distinguished  chief,  Moluntha,  by  a  treacherous  act 
of  one  of  the  officers.  Logan  was  accompanied  by  Daniel 
Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  Egbert  Patterson,  and  other  famUiar 
names  of  border  history.  The  famous  Grenadier  Squaw  was 
among  the  captives — also  a  young  Indian,  who  was  afterward 
adopted  by  Gen.  Logan,  and  became  a  distinguished  Indian 
ally  of  the  Americans.  He  was  known  as  Captain  Logan, 
although  his  Indian  name  was  Spcmica  Lawba,  or  "  High 
Horn." 

Here  we  close  our  outline  of  the  Kentucky  and  Shawanese 
campaigns.  Each  successive  year  of  hostilities  had  removed 
the  line  of  battle  westward ;  for,  while  in  1774,  the  banks 
of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  Scioto  were  the  scene  of  action,  the 
valley  of  tlie  Little  Miami  was  the  destination  of  Bowman  and 
Clark,  in  1779  and  1780,  and  the  Great  Miami  of  the  expe- 
dition of  1782.  Logan,  in  178ti,  penetrated  further  north 
than  any  preceding  invader.  It  was  not  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  in  1795,  that  this  warlike  tribe  finally  submitted 
to  destiny,  and  acquiesced  in  a  permanent  peace. 
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VIUSKIN-GUM, 

It  13  with  a  decided  seoaatioQ  of  relief  tliat  we  tarn  from 
the  repulsive  reiteration  of  Indian  massacre,  and  its  swift 
retaliation,  which  constitutes  so  marked  a  feature  of  Ameri- 
can holder  hibtory,  to  the  narrative  of  the  Moravian  Mission. 
While  eKe\\here  on  the  Ohio  and  its  trihntaries,  war  ai 
its  most  hideous  and  demoniac  form,  the  Muskingum  j 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteonsnesa.  Shoenhrun,  the  Beau- 
tiful Spring,  and  Gnadenhutten,  the  Tents  of  Grace,  were  the 
ahodes  of  a  Christian  community,  where  the  regenei'ation  of 
the  gospel  was  abundantly  and  admirably  illustrated.  The 
annals  of  this  colony  of  Indian  converts  have  been  faithfully 
reported  by  the  missionaries,  Heckewelder  and  Zeisberger, 
and  also  by  George  Henry  Loskiel,  historian  of  the  Mission 
of  the  United  Brethren  of  North  America.  Our  purpose  is 
only  to  preserve  a  transcript  of  these  memorials. 

Hitherto,  a  description  of  the  temporary  residence  of  Post 
and  Heekewelder  at  Tuscaroras,  during  the  summer  of  1762, 
and  the  subsequent  emigration  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
Beaver  Rivera  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1772  and  1773,  have 
constituted  our  only  direct  reference  to  the  devoted  Ger- 
mans and  their  aboriginal  congregation.  Although  Post's 
pioneer  mission  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  general  bor- 
der war  of  178S,  familiarly  known  as  the  conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac,  yet  the  attempt  was  not  entirely  fruitless.     The  Indians 
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appreciated  its  self-devotion,  and  when  the  Delaware  Conn- 
cil  at  Gekelemukpechink  forwarded  their  invitation  to  Zeis- 
bcrger  to  occupy  the  Muskingum,  it  was  unquestionably 
pi'ompted  by  the  favorable  impre^iona  which  had  been  com- 
municated ten  years  previously. 

The  village  of  Shoenbrun,  principally  occupied  by  con- 
verted Delawares,  was  situated  at  the  first  settlement,  on 
the  cast  banli  of  the  Muskingum,^  about  two  miles  below 
New  Philadelphia  in  Tuscarawas  county ;  while  the  Mohi- 
can village  of  Gtnadenhatten  was  seven  miles  south  of  Shoen- 
brun on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  At  each  place,  a  chapel 
was  built — that  at  Shoenbrun  forty  feet  by  thirty-six — of 
st[uared  timber,  roofed  with  shingles,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  and  bell.  Heckewelder  describes  the  towns  as  regu- 
larly laid  out,  with  wide  and  clean  streets,  and  fenced  to 
exclude  cattle ;  presenting  a  neat  and  orderly  appearance, 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  their  savage  visitors. 
Besides  the  missionaries  already  named,  John  Jacob  Schmick 
arrived  in  August,  1T77,  and  was  installed  over  the  congre- 
gation at  Gnadenhutten. 

The  indefatigable  Zeisberger,  before  the  close  of  1T13, 
had  twice  visited  the  Shawanese  villages.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  converted  Delaware  chief,  Giikhikan,  or  Isaac 
by  baptism,  and  another  native  missionary  or  national  assists 
ant.  Their  first  destination  was  Wakatameki,  (probably  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  still  so  called,  near  Dresden,  in  Mus- 
kingum county,)  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  a 
Shawanese  Indian,  whose  father  had  been  an  acqumntance 
of  Zeisberger  in  1755,  in  the  Wyoming  valley  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.    The  son  of  Paxnous,  their  present  host,  spoke  the  Del- 


1)  In  5T79,  Sclioenbnin,  after  a  temporary  desertion,  was  robnilt  oi 

>>>poaite  or  west  sido  of  tlie  Mnstingiim. 
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aware  language  fluently,  and  aocompanied  the  aiissioiiariea 
on  their  farther  jouraey,  ivhich  extended  to  the  *'  chief  town 
of  the  ShawaQese."  Here  the  pai'ty  were  entertained  with 
civility  i>y  a  heathen  teacher  of  great  influence,  who  as- 
sembled the  Indians,  and  gave  Zeisberger  an  opportunity  to 
addre^  them  in  Delaware,  a  language  generally  nnderatood 
by  those  present.  The  exhortation  made  a  profonnd  unprea- 
eion,  and  before  his  departure,  the  mis^onary  received  a 
message  from  the  chief  and  council  of  the  town,  avowing  a 
detennination  to  receive  the  word  of  God,  and  live  in  con- 
formity with  it,"  concluding  with  a  request  that  the  believ- 
ing Indians  and  their  teachers  would  come  and  live  with 
them.  Zeisberger  promised  to  commonieate  their  message 
to  his  brethren  at  Bethlehem,  but  the  outbreak  of  Dunmoi-e's 
ivar  in  the  following  year,  prevented  the  eatablishment  of  a 
mission.  On  his  second  visit  to  the  Shawanese  country,  in 
September,  1773,  Zeisberger  found  the  head-chief  of  the 
tribe  very  much  exasperated  against  the  whites,  although  his 
reception  of  the  missionary  was  kind.  On  meeting  the  lat- 
ter and  bis  companions,  he  gave  them  his  hand,  adding  in  a 
loud  tone,  "  This  day,  God  has  so  ordered,  that  we  should 
see  and  speak  to  each  other  face  to  face." 

Our  impression  that  this  chief  was  the  noted  Cornstalk, 
and  that  the  "chief  town"  which  the  nsisslonaries  visited, 
was  tlie  "Old  OMllicothe"  of  the  Scioto  plains,  is  strength- 
ened by  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  L(^kiel,  that  "in 
May,  1775,  the  chief  of  a  large  Shawanese  town  spent  six 
days  agreeably  at  Gnadenhutten,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a 
captfun,  several  councillors,  in  all,  above  thirty  persona." 
Again,  in  Loskiel's  narrative  of  1776,  we  find  the  following 
paragraph :  "  In  Gnadenhutten,  arrived  about  this  time,  a 
chief  of  the  Shawanese,  commonly  called  Comataik,  with  a 
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retiniie  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  persona,  men,  women,  and 
children.  His  behaYior  was  courteous,  and  he  showed  a 
particular  friendship  for  the  missionary  Jacob  Schmiek,  to 
whom  he  addressed  the  following  speech  through  liis  inter- 
preter, an  old  mulatto,  who  had  lived  twenty  years  among 
the  Shawanese:  "I  greatly  rejoice  to  see  you  and  jour 
wife.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me 
during  my  last  visit.  Therefore,  I  consider  jou  and  your 
wife  aa  mj  parents  and  declare  aad  own  you  anew  as  such." 
Brother  Sehmick  answered:  "Tlua  is  domg  us  too  much 
honor.  We  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  will  consider  me  as  your 
brother,  and  my  wife  as  your  sister."  He  seemed  pleased, 
and  taking  the  missionary  by  the  hand,  thanked  them,  and 
said:  "I  will  acquaint  all  my  friends  that  we  have  estab- 
Hshed  tliis  bond  of  friendship."  The  next  spring,  the  mag- 
nanimous chief  was  murdered:  but  the  foregoing  circumstan- 
ces are  sufGcient  to  indicate  that  his  well  known  inclmation 
to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  his  tribe  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  was,  in  a  great  degree,  attributable  to  Mora^ 
vian  influence. 

Very  soon,  indeed,  after  the  erection  of  this  chapel  in  the 
wilderness,  the  happy  effects  of  the  Muskingum  mission  were 
apparent  among  the  Ohio  Delawares.  A  chief  called  Ech- 
palawehund,  having  announced  his  resolution  f^j  renounce 
heathenism  and  live  with  the  brethren,  much  confusion  pre- 
vailed at  Gekelemukpechinli.  He  was  prominent  and  influ- 
ential, and  a  party  arose  among  the  Indians  demanding  that 
the  missionaries  shoald  he  banished  from  the  country,  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  hostile  to  their  customs  and  sac- 
rifices. Another  party  held  a  council  of  three  days  and 
resolved  that  they  would  change  their  manner  of  living; 
prohibit  drunkenness ;  exclude  rum  traders ;  appoint  six  men 
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to  pvcscrvo  good  order ;  and  thus  give  no  one  a  pretext  for 
loavlng  tte  town.  A  year  afterward,  however,  these  good 
resolutions  were  so  completely  forgotten  that  Echpalawehund 
abandoned  the  tribe  for  the  communion  of  Gnadenhutten, 

Another  prominent  Delaware  chief,  known  to  the  -whites 
as  Captain  John — the  same  detained  by  Col.  Bouquet  at  Fort 
Pitt,  in  1764 — -joined  the  brethren  in  1776.  He  was  from 
Achsinink,  or  Asaininglr,  ("  solid  rock,")  on  the  Hockhoek- 
ing  River ,^  and  his  wife  was  a  white  woman,  bom  in  Virginia, 
but  from  childhood  a  captive  among  the  Indians.  He 
resigned  his  station  as  chief  and  became  a  zealous  Christian. 
Among  the  converts  were  also  a  son  and  nephew  of  the  old 
and  venerable  chief,  Netawatwes. 

Netawatwes,  or  Nettowhatways,  was  the  chief  of  the  Turtle 
Tribe  of  Delawarea,  who  absented  himself  at  the  general 
submission  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  in  1764,  and 
whose  recusancy  Col.  Bouquet  sought  to  punish  by  deposing 
him  from  his  chieftainship.  Although  the  Indians  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  this  deposition,  and  even  proceeded  to  appoint  a 
successor,  yet  Netawatwes  regained  his  former  position  and 
influence  immediately  on  the  retirement  of  the  invaders,  and 
in  1772  and  afterwards  resided  at  Gekelemukpechink.^  He 
had  warmly  concurred  in  the  original  invitation  to  Zeisherger, 
and  welcomed  the  subsequent  emigration  under  Heckewelder 
and  Rothe,  hut  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  mi^ionary, 
Schmick,  should  take  charge  of  the  settlement  at  Gnaden- 

S)  Doubtless  the  well  knonn  "standing  etone,"  now  called  Mt.  Pleasant, 
nem-  Xiiuicnster,  Falrfleld  county.  It  is  a  snniistonB  formation.  The  base  Is 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  eircumferouca ;  tha  apes  about  thirty  by  oao  hundred 
yards,  resembling,  at  a  distance,  a  huge  pyramid, 

3)  He  was  called  King  Newcomer  by  the  whiles;  and  the  Tillage  of  his 
residence  was  probably  on  the  site  of  Kowcomers  Town,  in  Tuscarawas 
county.  For  farther  particiilai's  of  this  chief,  and  other  prominent  Dela- 
wHrea,  see  Appendix  No.YIIt. 
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Iiutten,  Loakiel  reports  that  "  Netawatwes  was  of  opinion  that 
they  had  teachers  enough,  for  the  new  one  would  teach  nothing 
but  the  same  doctrine,"  altliough  he  afterwards  agreed  to  his 
coming. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  1774,  a  warm  debate  sprung  up 
among  tlie  Deliwares  Although  the  believing  Indians  had 
been  bospitiblj  lecened,  yet  there  had  been  no  act  of  adop- 
tion or  guti'intj  bytii(,tnbe.  Glikhilcan,  whose  former  rank 
as  a  naiiioi  and  an  nratoi  was  not  forgotten,  often  attended 
the  Indian  council  at  Gekelemukpe chink,  by  the  invitation 
of  its  leading  memher''  Here  be  often  enforced  the  doc- 
trines and  dntiet,  of  the  goipel,  but  was  not  umnindful  of  the 
materia!  mteiests  of  h  ^  liethren.  At  first  he  encountered 
the  ojpoBition  of  old  Netawatwes,  whose  jealousy  of  the 
whites  had  now  o^eicome  his  prepossessions  in  favor  of  the 
mis='ionaiies ,  but,  on  the  other  band,  was  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  the  eloquence  of  Captain  White  Eyes,  who  "  de- 
manded (in  the  words  of  Loskie!)  that  the  Christian  Indians 
should  enjoy  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  their  teachers 
safety  and  protection ;  adding,  that  it  was  but  right  that  the 
believers  should  live  separate  from  the  rest,  and  be  protected 
by  the  chiefs  and  council  against  every  intruder.  But  find- 
ing that  his  remonstrances  would  not  avail,  he  separated 
himself  entirely  from  the  chiefs  and  council.  This  oeca^ 
sioned  great  and  general  surprise,  and  his  presence  being 
considered,  both  by  the  chiefs  and  people,  as  indispensable, 
a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  biethren  were 
appointed  arbitrators  (Glikhikan  among  them,  doubtless). 
The  event  was  beyond  expectation  successful,  for  chief  Neta^ 
watwes  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Captain 
White  Eyes,  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believ- 
ing Indians  and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant 
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friend  to  Iiis  death.  He  likewise  pulilished  tHs  chaiige  of 
sentiment  to  the  whole  council,  in  presence  of  the  depntiea 
from  Shoenbran  and  GnaiJenhutten.  Captain  White  Eyes 
then  repeated  the  proposal  which  they  had  formerly  rejected ; 
and  the  council  agreeing  to  it,  an  act  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  ivhole Delaware  nation  to  the  following  effect:  "From 
this  time  fonvard  we  solemnly  declare  that  we  will  I'eceive 
the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  believing  Indians  and  their 
teachers  shall  enjoy  perfect  liberty  throughout  the  Indian 
counh-y,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other 
Indians,  The  countiy  shall  be  free  to  all,  and  the  behevera 
shall  have  their  right  and  share  in  it,  as  well  aa  the  nnbe- 
lievors.  Whoever  wishes  to  go  to  the  brethren,  and  to 
receive  the  gospel,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  join  them,  and  none 
shall  hinder  him. 

"  Netawatwea  expressed  great  joy  at  tins  act  and  declara- 
tion, and  concluded  his  speech  with  these  words :  '  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  know  not  how  long  I  may  live  in  this  world.  I 
therefore  rejoice  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  this  act  of 
which  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  reap  the  benefit ; 
and  now  I  am  ready  to  go  out  of  the  world  whenever  God 
pleases.'  He  sent,  moreover,  the  following  message  to  chief 
Pakanke,  in  Kaskastunk,  (on  the  Beaver  River,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  whom  Glikliikan  had  been  a  favorite  counsellor.) 
'  You  and  I  are  both  old,  and  know  not  how  long  we  shall 
live.  Therefore  let  us  do  a  good  work  before  we  depart, 
and  leave  a  testimony  to  our  children  and  posterity,  that  we 
have  received  the  word  of  God.  Let  this  be  our  last  will 
and  testament.'  Pakanke  accepted  the  proposal,  and  he  and 
other  chiefs  made  it  known  by  solemn  embassies  in  all  places 
where  it  was  necessary.  For  a  still  greater  security,  a  treaty 
was  set  on  foot  with  the  Delamattenoos,   (Wyandots)  who 
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had  given  this  part  of  the  country  to  the  Delawai'es  about 
thirty  jeara  before,  by  which  a  grant  was  procured  insuring 
to  the  believing  Indians  an  e^ual  right  with  the  other  Dela- 
wares  to  possess  land  in  it.  And  that  tbis  transaction  might 
be  duly  ratified  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  the  act  remain 
unrepealed,  the  Christian  Indiana  sent  a  formal  embassy  to 
the  chiefs  and  council  of  tlie  Delaware  nation,  to  return  their 
humble  thanks  for  it.  The  deputies  repeated  the  whole 
declaration  of  the  council  concerning  the  believing  Indians 
and  their  teachers,  and  Netawatwes  coafii-med  it  to  be  their 
own  act  and  deed  in  presence  of  all  the  people ;  adding  that 
they  had  called  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  missionai'ies 
into  this  country,  and  that  all  the  words  now  repeated  by  the 
deputies  had  been  spolcen  and  ratified  by  this  council.  Then 
the  deputies  proceeded  to  return  thanlis  in  the  name  of  both 
congregations,  delivering  several  belts  of  wampum,  which 
were  forwarded  to  the  neighboring  nations.  Thej  were 
made  without  ornaments,  and  immediately  known  by  their 
plainness  to  be  the  belts  of  the  Christian  Indians.  Thus  this 
important  tidiness  was  concluded  and  confinned  in  due 
form." 

We  regard  this  transaction  as  corroborating  so  fully  our 
opinions  of  the  prominence  of  the  Moravian  mbsion,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  corresponding 
influence  of  the  missionaries,  not  only  among  the  Delawares 
bat  with  the  other  Ohio  tribes — an  influence  which  was  po- 
tently exercised  to  preserve  their  relation  of  neutrality  be- 
tween the  parties  to  that  struggle — that  we  shall  cite  Hecke- 
welder  in  reiteration  and  confirmation  of  the  European 
annalist : 

"  In  other  respects,"  he  says,  "  this  year  (17T4)  liad  been 
remai'kable  to  tlie  Christian  Indians.     Krst,  the  chiefs  of  the 
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nation,  both  on  the  Muskingum  and  at  CushcusH;ee,*  had 
unitedly  agreed  and  declared  that  the  brethren  should  have 
fall  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  nation  wherever  they 
chose  ;  and  this  resolution  they  alao  made  pubhcly  known. 
And  secondly,  theae  seeing  that  their  friends  and  relations 
pursued  agriculture,  and  kept  much  cattle,  they  enlarged  the 
tract  of  land  first  set  apart  to  them  by  moving  their  people 
oif  to  a  greater  distance.  And  consulting  their  uncles,  the 
Wyandote,  on  the  subject,  (they  being  the  nation  from  whom 
the  Delawares  had  ori^iially  received  the  land)  these  set 
apart,  granted  and  confirmed,  all  that  country  lying  between 
Tusoaroras  (old  town)  and  the  great  bend  below  Newcom- 
eratown,^  a  distance  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles  on  the  river, 
and  including  the  same,  to  the  Christian  Indians.  Two  large 
belts  of  wampum  were  on  this  occasion  delivered  by  the 
Wyandots,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  nation,  to  the 
Christian  Indians,  who,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  the  gift, 
both  verbally  and  by  belts  and  strings  of  wampum." 

"  Meanwhile,"  says  Loskiel,  "  Gekelemukpechink  was  for- 
saken by  its  inhabitants,  and  a  new  town  built  on  the  oaat 
side  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  to  the  influx  of  the  Wal- 
handing.  This  town  was  called  Croschhocking,  and  chief 
Netawatwes  chose  it  for  his  future  residence." 

Under  these  auspicious  circumstances,  the  year  1775  com- 
menced, and  proved  a  season  of  external  repose  and  internal 
prosperity  to  the  mission.  "The  rest  enjoyed  by  the  Indian 
congregation,  in  the  year  1775,  was  peculiarly  pleasing," 

4)  A  town  on  the  Beayer  Eiyer. 

5)  In  a  comnmnicntion  by  John,  Heckewelder,  in  18^,  to  tho  Secretavy 
of  War,  the  limits  of  this  grant  are  thus  descriljoil— "  to  exteml  itom  the 
month  of  One  Legged  creek  to  the  gfoat  hend  in  the  river  Mow  Gakala- 
mubpeking,  old  town,  a  distanca  of  aboaC  tJiirty  miles  on  ths  river,  and 
fromwMeli  tract  two  email  Indian  villagea  were  removed,  besides  single 
families,  eo  as  to  open  thceouutiT  at  once  to  tlie  CUvistiiiii  Indians  entirely." 
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says  Loskie!,  "  and  much  favored  the  visits  of  strangers,  who 
came  in  such  numbers  that  the  chapel  at  Schoechruii,  which 
might  contain  about  five  hundred  hearers,  waa  too  amall." 
At  the  close  of  this  year  their  number  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  persons.  All  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  comforts,  ahnost  the  luxuries,  of  civilization ;  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  the  aboriginal  converts,  as  reported  to  us,  i^ere 
very  exemplary ;  while  the  children  were  zealously  taught  in 
schools,  into  which  the  imssionary  Zeisberger  had  introduced 
3,  spelling-book,  published  in  the  Delaware  language. 

In  April,  1770,  Zeisberger  and  Heekewelder  founded 
another  settlement  within  two  miles  of  Gosehocking,  and 
called  it  Lichtenau.  This  spot  had  been  selected  by  the 
cHefa  themselves,  according  to  Heekewelder,  "  that  they,  as 
well  as  their  children,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  gospel  preached — a  wish  which  the  old  and  principal 
chief,  Netawatwes,  had  repeatedly  informed  them  of,  both  by 
public  and  private  messages." 

The  external  relations  of  the  mission,  (to  adopt  a  favorite 
expression  of  the  Moravian  historians)  have  been  incidentally 
included  in  our  narrative  of  the  efforts  of  the  Delaware 
peace-chiefs  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  nation.  As 
Netawatwes  and  the  other  chiefs  at  the  forks  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, were  the  protectore  of  the  missionaries,  and  concur- 
red m  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  Christian  Indians,  their 
interests  and  sympathies  in  that  i-espect  were  identical ;  and 
the  American  people  unquestionably  owe  to  the  locality  and 
labors  of  the  Moravian  teachers  at  this  critical  period,  that  s. 
general  combination  of  the  western  Indians  was  postponed 
until  1780 — a  date  when  the  French  alliance  and  the  increase 
of  population  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  concurred 
to  arrest  its  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Ifi 
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Netawahyes  died  at  Pittsburgh  towards  the  close  of  1776. 
"  Ever  since  his  sentiments  had  changed  in  favor  of  the 
gospel,  he  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the  brethren,  and  being 
one  of  the  most  esperienced  chiefs  in  hie  time,  his  council 
proved  often  most  serviceable  to  the  mission.  The  wish  he 
uttered  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  that  the  Delawai'e 
nation  might  hear  and  believe  tlie  word  of  God,  preached  by 
the  brethren,  was  frequently  repeated  in  the  council  by  his 
successor,  and  then  they  renewed  their  covenant  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  to  fulfill  this  last  wish  of  their  old  worthy 
and  honored  chief.  Upon  such  an  occasion.  Captain  White 
Eyes,  holding  the  Bible  and  some  spelling-books  in  his  hand, 
addressed  the  coanci!  with  great  emotion,  and  even  with  tears: 
'My  friends,'  said  he,  'you  now  have  heard  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  our  dej  irted  chief  I  will  therefore  gather 
together  my  young  men  Tncl  their  childien  and  kneeling 
down  befoie  thit  Gol  wl  i  cioited  them  will  prty  unto  him, 
that  he  ma^  live  me  c^  uf  m  uf  anl  levcal  hia  will  unto 
us  And  as  we  cannot  deehicitunto  tlose  who  arc  yet 
unborn  we  will  pi'ty  unto  thi.  Loid  oui  Ood,  to  make  it 
known  to  oui  chiilien  and  childiei  a  ch  Idien     ''^ 

The  J  ear  1777  ilrevly  noticed  as  the  peiiod  when  the 
Shawinese  loiued  the  Lidians  of  the  lakes  agTjnst  the  Amer- 
icina  brought  severe  tnala  to  the  Moravnn  colony.  The 
inhabitants  of  Shoenbrun  were  mostly  Delai\'iies,  and  were 
constantly  tempted  by  the  Muncie,  oi  w-ti  pirty  of  the  nation, 
to  abandon  the  mis  lonanes  NewiUike  a  Muncie  chief 
hitherto  belonging  to  tl  e  congiegati  n  ifc  Schoenbrun,  and 
who  hid  aceompamel  the  enu^iation  f  om  tho  Susciuehanna, 
6)  Loskiel's  Norlh  American  Mlesions,  pwlili.,  116.  The  (luoaitiona  tmm 
Loskiel,  in  the  pceaent  cliaptei',  aio  nnmerons,  and  often  made  withont  spe- 
cial reftrenee  to  the  anthot,  except  liy  inverted  eommas.  Heckewelder'a 
NarratiTB  will  be  epe^aUy  nllnded  to. 
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Tvas  the  first  to  apostatize,  and  hia  example  was  followed  by 
so  many  that  finally  Zeieherger  gathered  the  faithful  remnant 
together  and  abandoned  Schoenbrun — thus  increasing  the 
population  of  Grnadenhfttten  and  Lichtenau.  Soon  aftei'- 
wards,  the  missionaries  Heckewelder  and  Youngman  returned 
to  Bethlehem. 

Thenceforth  the  efforts  of  the  Wyandots  and  Shawaneso 
to  involve  the  Delawares  at  Gosehocking  in  the  warfare 
against  the  colonies,  were  urgent  and  incessant.  The  mes- 
sages of  the  Wyandots,  aiid  tlio  deference  with  which  they 
were  received,  confirm  the  impression  that  the  Delawares 
recognized  the  Wyandots  as  the  original  lords  of  the  soil,  and 
that  they  were  denizens  of  Ohio  by  the  grace  of  their  northern 
neighbors.  ,  Still,  this  tradition  was  not  offensively  suggested, 
nor  did  it  impair  the  independence  of  the  Delawares.  In 
July,  1777,  Losliiel  informs  us  that  an  embassy  of  twenty 
deputies  from  the  Ilurons  arrived  in  Gr<«chocking.  They 
offered  the  war-belt  three  times  successively,  demanding  the 
assistance  of  the  Delawares  to  make  war  against  the  colonies, 
and  declaring  that  all  the  nations  on  Lako  Erie  were  united 
as  one  man  to  fight  against  the  Americans ;  but  the  Dela^ 
ware  chiefs  returned  the  war-belt  and  answered  that  they 
could  not  comply  with  their  demand,  having  promised  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  after  the  last  war,  that  as  long  as  the 
sun  should  shine  and  the  rivers  fiow,  they  would  not  fight 
against  the  white  people ;  that  therefore  they  had  no  hand 
left  to  take  up  the  war-belt.  The  ambassadors  returned, 
greatly  displeased  with  the  answer,  and  the  Moravians  anti- 
cipated nothing  less  than  an  attack  by  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  English. 

Early  in  August,  they  were  alarmed  by  intelligence,  that 
a  body  of  two  hundred  Wyandots  led  by  Poraoacan,  the 
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Half  King  of  Upper  Sandusky,  were  on  the  way  to  Lich- 
tenau.  "After  mature  consideration,"  to  resume  the  narra- 
tive of  Losldel,  "  the  brethren  resolved  to  show  no  signs  of 
feai-,  but  to  gain  these  savages,  hj  ^ving  them  a  hind  recep- 
tion. Osea  and  pigs  were  killed,  and  other  food  provided, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  Brethren  and  Sisters  in  con- 
tributing to  these  preparations,  was  truly  remarkable,  for 
they  considered  it  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
their  beloved  teachers.  August  the  8th,  the  warriors  ar- 
rived in  Groschocking,  and  upon  their  meeting  a  number  of 
the  Christian  Indians  from  Lichtenau,  carrying  provisions 
for  them,  their  surprise  and  pleasure  were  equally  great. 
The  good  humor  which  tins  occasioned,  was  improved  by  the 
assistants,  who  soon  after  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  Half 
King  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons.  Isaac  Glikhikan  thus 
addressed  them : 

'"Uncle  !  we,  your  cousins,  the  congregation  of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhutten,  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  speak  with  you.  We  cleanse  your 
eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  whatever  the  wind  may  have 
carried  into  tliem,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  with  clear 
eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.  Wo  cleanse  your  ears  and 
hearts  from  all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have 
conveyed  into  your  ears,  and  even  into  your  hearts  on  the 
journey,  that  our  words  may  find  entrance  into  your  ears 
and  a  place  in  your  hearts.'  Here  lie  delivered  a  string  of 
wampum  and  proceeded:  'Undo!  hoar  the  words  of  the 
believing  Indians,  your  cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnaden- 
hutten. We  would  have  you  know,  that  we  have  received 
and  believed  in  the  word  of  God  for  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards, and  meet  dfuly  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening. 
You  miBt  also  know,  that  we  have  our  teachers  dwelhng 
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among  us,  who  instruct  m  and  our  ehildren.  Ey  this  word 
of  God,  preached  to  us  by  oui-  teachers,  we  are  taught  to 
keep  peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends; 
for  thus  God  has  commandecl  ua,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers 
of  peace.  These  our  teachers  are  not  only  our  friends,  but 
■we  eonader  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Now,  33  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you, 
Uncle,  that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body, 
and  as  your  cousin.  We  and  they  make  bat  one  body,  and 
tlierefore  cannot  be  separated,  and  whatever  you  do  unto 
them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.'  Here- 
upon, another  string  of  wampum,  several  fatlioms  in  length, 
was  delivered.  The  Half  King  replied,  that  these  words 
had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  that  he  would  immediately 
consult  with  his  warriors  about  them.  This  being  done,  he 
returned  the  following  answer  to  the  deputies :  '  Cousms ! 
I  am  very  glad,  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have 
cleansed  my  eyes,  ears,  and  heart  from  a!i  evil,  conveyed 
into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.  I  am  upon  an  expedi- 
tion of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior,  and  am  going 
to  war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts 
enter  into  my  head,  and  even  into  my  heart.  But  thanks 
to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear,  so  that  I  can  behold 
my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.  I  rejoice,  that  I  can 
hear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to 
heart.'  Ho  then  delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  re- 
peating all  the  words  of  the  deputies  relating  to  the  mission- 
aiies,  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  them,  and  added: 
'  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no  one  to  molest  you.  Obey 
your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto  you,  and 
instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any 
harm  shall  be  done  unto  them.     No  creature  shall  hurt 
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them.  Attend  to  your  worship,  and  never  niind  other  affairs. 
Indeed  you  see  us  going  to  war;  but  you  may  remain  easy 
and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,'  &c. 

"During  these  transactions,  the  brethren  at  Lichtenau 
were  under  great  apprehensions,  fearing  the  event.  The 
deputies  had  therefore  agreed,  that  aa  soon  as  they  should 
perceive  that  the  Half  King  spoke  in  an  angry  tone,  they 
would  send  a  messenger  full  speed  to  Lichtenau,  before  be 
concluded  liis  speech,  that  the  whole  congregation  might 
take  flight.  So  much  the  greater  was  the  joy  of  all,  when 
the  affiiir  took  so  favorable  a  turn,  and  every  one  felt  him- 
self excited  to  thank  and  prsuse  the  Almighty  Saviour  of  his 
people,  for  having  heard  the  numberless  sighs  and  prayers 
offered  up  to  him  at  this  critical  juncture.  The  word  of 
Scripture  for  the  day  was:  '■Sing  aloud  unto  Grod  our 
strength:  make  a  Jot(ful  noise  unto  the  G-od  of  Jacob.' — Ps. 
Ixxxi,  1.  This  was  done  with  one  accord,  and  with  a  full 
heart. 

"The  same  day,  Half  King,  the  chief  captdn,  and  eighty- 
two  warriors  came  to  Lichtenau,  They  were  first  shown 
into  the  school-house,  where  the  missionaries  Zeisberger  and 
William  Edwards  received  them.  They  shook  hands  with 
all  they  met,  and  the  Half  King  spoke  as  follows :  '  We 
rejoice  to  see  our  father,  and  to  take  him  by  the  hand :  from 
this  time  forth  we  will  consider  you  as  our  father,  and  you 
shall  own  and  consider  us  as  your  children,  nor  shall  any  thing 
ever  disturb  your  minds  in  this  respect,  but  our  covenant  shall 
remtun  firm  forever.  We  will  also  acquaint  the  other  nations 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  and  they  will  doubtless 
rejoice.'  Zeisberger  answered  this  friendly  compliment  in  a 
proper  manner,  after  which  the  missionaries  and  surae  Lidian 
brethren  dined  with  the  Half  King  and  his  offifers,  under  a 
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hut  made  of  green  boughs :  the  other  ■warriors  seated  them- 
selves in  the  shade  in  front  of  the  place,  and  were  so  richly 
provided  with  food,  that  after  haraig  made  a  hearty  meal, 
each  could  carry  a  large  portion  with  him  to  Groschoeking, 
to  which  place  they  all  returned  in  the  evening.  "  The  Half 
King  then  sent  messengers  to  the  English  governor  in  Detroit, 
and  to  the  chiefs  in  the  Huron  country,  to  g?ve  thetn  an  account 
of  the  covenant  made  with  the  believing  Indians,  adding  that 
he  and  his  warriors  had  acknowledged  the  white  brethren  to 
be  their  father  and  would  ever  own  them  as  such," 

During  the  first  alarm,  the  missionary  Schmick  and  his 
wife  were  persuaded  by  the  Indians  to  fly  to  Pittsburgh, 
whence  they  returned  to  Bethlehem,  leaving  Zeisberger  and 
William  Edwards  in  charge  of  the  congregations.  The  baud 
of  Indians  under  Half  King  increased  to  two  hundred,  com- 
posed, according  to  Loskiel,  of  "  Hurons,  Iroquois,  Ottawas, 
Chippewaja,  Shawanose,  Wampanos,  and  Potawontakas," 
besides  some  Canadian  French.  It  was  a  full  fortnight  before 
the  inhabitants  of  Lichtenau  were  relieved  of  their  presence 
in  the  vicinity. 

For  a  period  of  four  years,  the  mission  experienced  no 
serious  annoyance  from  the  Ohio  savages:  but  the  friendship 
of  the  Hurons,  and  the  fact  that  their  war-parties  usually 
traversed  the  Moravian  Tillages  on  their  march  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  exposed  Gnadenhutten  and  Lichtenau 
to  the  danger  of  attack  by  the  American  borderers.  On  one 
occasion  these  villages  were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  Sed 
up  the  WaJhonding,  alarmed  by  a  false  report,  that  an  armed 
hand  of  Virginians  were  marching  agdnst  the  Delaware 
towns:  while  in  October,  1777,  a  party  which  had  actually 
started  upon  such  an  expedition,  was  out  off  by  the  Half  King 
of  the  Hurons. 
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As  long  ae  the  Delaware  chiefe  at  Goschocking  were  de- 
termined to  preserve  their  neutrality,  Liehtenau,  only  two 
rrulee  distant,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  mission.  Indeed, 
in  April,  1778,  Onadenhutten  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  annoyances  of  "  freebooters  helon^ig  to  the  whites,"  and 
the  whole  community  concentrated  at  Lichtenau.     But  in 

1779,  the  neighborhood  of  Goschocking  became  less  deara- 
ble.  After  the  death  of  Capt^n  White  Eyes,  in  the  autumn 
of  1778,  the  English  party  among  the  Delawares  rapidly 
increased — with  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Laurens  by  the  Amer- 
icans, the  peace-chiefii  and  their  few  adherents  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  Yiciaity  of  Pittsburgh  ;  and  thus,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1779,  the  Christian  Indians  stood  alone,  within 
the  present  limits  of  Ohio,  in  the  resolution  to  observe  a  neu- 
trality between  the  contending  whites.  The  inhabitants  of 
Goschocking  thenceforth  sought  to  molest  their  peace-loving 
neighbors  in  various  ways ;  and  their  robberies,  drunkenness 
and  other  outrages  became  so  insupportable  to  the  congregar 
tion,  that  Gnadenhatten  was  at  length  reoccupied;  Shoen- 
brun  rebuilt,  although  on  the  opposite  side  or  west  side  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  Lichtenau  itself,  on  the  30th  of  March, 

1780,  was,  in  turn  abandoned,  and  a  new  settlement,  called 
Salem,  established  about  five  miles  below  Gnadenhntten. 

In  May,  1780,  Loskiel  mentions  the  arrival  of  "  the  angle 
sister,  Sarah  Ohncberg,  who  afterwards  married  John  Heck- 
ewelder."  Their  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Heckewelder,  was 
bom  at  Salem  on  the  16th  of  April,  1781,  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  born  of  white  American  chil- 
dren, north  of  the  Ohio.  In  July,  1781,  an  arrangement  of 
religious  teachers  was  effected,  by  which  David  Zeisberger 
superintended  the  whole  mission,  but  particularly  served  the 
congregation  at  Schoenbrun,  assisted  by  John  George  Young- 
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man ;  while  Gottlob  Senaetaan  and  William  Edwards  were 
stationed  at  Gnadenhutten,  and  John  Heckewelder  and 
Michael  Young  at  Salem.  The  nusaionary  Shebosch,  who 
waa  married  to  an  Indian  convert,  aiao  returned  from  Beth- 
lehem in  November,  1780, 

It  was  the  peenUar  hardship  of  these  inoffensive  reli^on- 
ista,  that  every  act  of  benevolence  or  humanity  on  their 
part,  was  sure  to  excite  distrust  and  hostility  in  acme  quar- 
ter. If  a  war-party  from  the  lakes  halted  near  their  towns, 
and  in  obedience  to  universal  Indian  usage,  were  furnished 
with  a  meal  of  victuals:  or  if,  on  their  return,  the  missiona- 
ries interposed  to  ransom  a  prisoner,  the  minor  ran  through 
tho  settlements  that  the  Moravian  Indians  were  leagued  with 
the  hostile  savages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  emis- 
saries, McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty,  made  frequent  and  bitter 
complaints  that  Zeisbcrgor  and  his  companions  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  runners  to  the  American  commandant  at 
Pittsburgh,  when  informed  that  the  Indians  were  meditating 
an  expedition  upon  some  particular  point  of  the  Virginia 
border.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  was  frequently  the 
case.  So  far,  the  Moravians  deviated  from  a  strict  neutral- 
ity, yet  their  motive  was  the  simple  suggestion  of  humanity 
— in  no  sense  political — and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
that  such  acts  of  disinterested  kindness  were  so  ill-requited, 
as  we  shall  sec  in  the  sequel.  Still,  it  is  due  to  the  impetu- 
ous settlers  of  the  upper  Ohio,  to  add,  that  whatever  ap- 
peared like  a  complication  of  tho  Christian  Indians  with  the 
savage  enemy,  was  so  notorious  as  to  provoke  exaggeratiou , 
while  tho  evidence  of  an  opposite  or  friendly  disposition  was 
diligently  guarded  by  Morgan,  Mcintosh  or  Brodhead — the 
American  officers  at  Pittsburgh — as  eonfidentia' 
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In  the  smnmer  of  1781,  there  was  an  illostration  of  the 
different  sentiments  with  -which  the  Moravians  were  regar- 
ded hj  the  American  officers  and  the  mihtia  under  their 
command.  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhoad,  then  stationed  at 
Pittsburgh,  led  an  expedition  against  Goschoeking,  the  Del- 
aware town  on  the  east  bank  of  Muskingum,  and  on  his 
march  thither,  halted  about  five  miles  beiow  Salem.  Here 
he  addressed  a  note  to  Heckewelder,  requesting  a  supply  of 
provisions,  and  that  the  missionary  would  visit  his  camp. 
Heckewelder  hastened  to  comply,  and  personally  received 
fi-om  the  American  officer  assurances  that  his  troops  shonld 
not  molest  the  Moravian  Indians,  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves, he  proceeded  to  say,  in  a  manner  that  did  them 
honor,  and  that  neither  the  English  or  Americans  could  with 
justice  reproach  them  with  improper  conduct  in  their  situor 
tion.  While  Col.  Erodhead  was  speaking,  however,  an 
officer  hastily  entered  to  inform  him  that  a  body  of  militia 
Airere  about  "breaking  off  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  river,"  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  commanding  officer,  aided  by  Col.  David 
Shepherd  of  Wheeling,  could  restrain  the  men  from  adding 
such  an  outrage  to  the  other  acts  of  inhumanity  which 
attended  this  Coshocton  campaign,  and  which  will  hereafter 
occupy  our  attention. 

Immediately  after  this  Coshocton  campaign,  a  deeply 
interesting  interview  occurred  between  a  distinguished  Delaf- 
ware  chief,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moravian  villages. 
Heckewelder  calls  him  "  the  head  war  chief  of  the  Delaware 
nation,"  and  we  are  satisfied  that  he  is  the  same  individual 
of  whom  we  first  hear  in  the  French  and  English  war  as 
"Shingess;"  next,  in  1762,  as  Bog  Meadow  or  King  Shin- 
gas;  now  in  1781,  as  Pachgantschihilas ;  ag^  in  1785,  at 
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an  Indian  Council  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Great  MiEuni,  as 
Paeanohiehilaa,  and  long  aflerwarda  as  the  Eoekingehelas, 
whom  many  of  tho  early  settlers  of  OHo  recollect  to  have 
been  living  in  1804,  at  a  great  age.  This  chief,  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  accompanied  by  eighty  warriors,  who 
silently  surrounded  Gnadenhutten  before  day  break.  As 
they  approached,  the  town  was  haOed,  and  their  leader 
demanded  the  delivery  of  Gellelemend  or  Killbuck  and  the 
other  peace-chiefs  of  the  Delawares.  He  was  informed  that 
they  had  gone  to  Pittsburgh  some  time  before,  and  after  a 
strict  search,  the  Indians  were  sati^sfipd  that  they  were  not 
in  the  town.  The  nation  now  being  at  war,  these  peace- 
chiefs  had  become  subordinate  to  tlie  wai-chiefe,  and  Pach- 
ganiBohihilas  was  determined  to  remove  them  where  they 
could  exeicise  no  function,  until  their  services  weie  required 
to  conclude  a  peace. 

The  Delaware  chief  then  demanded  that  deputies  from  the 
three  Moravian  towns  should  be  assembled,  and  he  proceeded 
to  address  them,  according  to  Heckewelder,  as  follows : 

"Friends  and  kinsmen!  Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you.  Tou  see  a  gi'oat  and  powerful  nation  divided.  You 
gee  the  fatlier  fighting  against  the  son,  and  the  son  agfunst 
the  father.  The  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  tlie  Americans,  who  have 
become  refractory,  I  took  time  to  consider  what  1  should 
do — whether  or  not  I  would  receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father 
to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  family  quarrel, 
in  which  I  was  not  interested.  However,  at  length  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  chil- 
dren deserved  to  be  punished  a  little.  That  this  must  be  the 
ease,  I  concluded  from  the  many  cruel  acts  his  offspring  had 
committed  from  time  to  time  on  his  Indian  children ;  in  en- 
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croaehing  on  their  lands,  stealing  their  profierty,  shooting  at, 
and  murdering  without  cause,  men,  women  and  children! 
Tes !  even  murdering  those  who  at  all  times  had  been  friendly 
to  thsm,  and  were  placed  for  protection  under  the  roof  of 
their  father's  house — the  father  himself  standing  sentry  at 
the  door  at  the  time !'' 

"  Friends  and  relatives ! — Often  has  the  fatlier  been  obliged 
to  settle  and  make  amends  for  the  wrongs  and  mischiefs  done 
to  us  by  his  refractory  children,  yet  these  do  not  grow  better. 
No !  they  remain  the  same,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long 
as  we  have  any  land  left  us.  Look  back  at  the  murders 
committed  by  the  Long  Knives  (Virginians)  on  many  of  our 
relations,  who  lived  peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio ! 
Did  they  not  kill  them  without  the  least  provocation  ?  Are 
they,  do  you  think,  better  now  than  they  were  then  ?  No, 
indeed  not,  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to 
kill  you,  but  fortunately  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the 
Great  Sun,^  who,  at  that  time,  had,  by  the  Grreat  Spirit,  been 
ordained  to  protect  you. 

"  Friends  and  relatives ! — You  love  that  which  is  good,  and 
wish  to  live  in  peace  with  all  manldnd,  and  at  a  place  where 
you  may  not  be  disturbed  whilst  praying.  You  are  very 
right  in  this,  and  I  do  not  reproach  you  in  having  made  the 
choice.  But,  my  friends  and  relatives,  does  the  place  yon 
are  at  present  settled  at  answer  this  purpose  ?  Bo  you  not 
live  in  tl  Q  e  y  ad  the  contending  parties  pass  over  when 
th«y  go  to  fif,l  t  a  1  other  ?  Have  you  not  discovered  the 
f  th    Long  Knives  almost  within  sight  of  your 
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toiyns,  and  seen  the  smoke  arising  from  their  camps  ?  Should 
not  this  be  sufficient  warning  to  you,  and  lead  you  to  consult 
your  own  safety  ?  We  have  long  since  turned  our  faces 
towards  your  habitations,  in  the  expeetaiioQ  of  seeing  you 
come  from  where  you  now  are  to  us,  where  yo«  would  be  out 
of  danger ;  but  you  were  so  engaged  in  praying  that  yoa 
did  not  discover  our  anxiety  for  your  sakes. 

"  Friends  and  relatives ! — Now  listen  to  me  and  hear  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  am  myself  come  to  bid  you  rise 
and  go  with  me  to  a  secure  place.  Do  not,  my  friends,  covet 
the  land  you  now  hold  under  cultivation.  I  will  conduct 
you  to  a  country^  equally  good,  where  your  fields  shall  yield 
you  abundant  crops,  and  where  your  cattie  shall  find  abun- 
dant pasture ;  where  there  is  plenty  of  game ;  where  your 
women  and  children,  together  with  yourselves,  ivili  live  in 
peace  and  safety ;  where  no  Long  Knife  shall  ever  molest 
you.  Nay,  I  will  live  between  you  and  them,  and  not  even 
suffer  them  to  frighten  you.  There  you  can  worahip  your 
God  without  fear.  Here,  where  you  are,  you  cannot  do 
this.  Think  on  what  I  have  now  said  to  you,  and  believe 
that  if  you  stay  where  you  now  are,  oae  day  or  the  other, 
the  Long  Knives  will,  in  their  usual  way,  speak  fine  words 
to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  murder  you." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  Christian  Indians  replied  to 
the  foregoing  address  with  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions 
of  their  friends  and  relatives,  but  stating  thai  they  were 
unwilling  to  believe  that  theJr  American  brethren,  against 
whom  they  had  never  committed  a  hostile  act,  should  inflict 
such  injuries  upon  them.  They  hinted  that  their  only  danger 
0)  Here  Hectowelder  adile  in  a  note,  "tlio  Miami  country."  Thoro  ia 
reason  to  believo  that  after  this  eliief  led  his  hand  from  Tnscararas,  (the 
upper  forlts  of  Moaklngum)  he  emigralod,  perhaps  not  immodititely,  lo  the 
Miami,  or  Mnnmee  River,  near  the  junction  of  tho  Auelaiae. 
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^le^  out  of  the  fat,*  that  ivai  ptities,  hLe  the  piesenv  l>y 
gonsf  01  lefcarnmg  thi  DUgh  then  yillage=i,  might  diiw  %a 
enemy  u[on  them — otherwise  they  had  uo  fears  '^s  ti  the 
invitation  to  leivt  then  settlements,  they  objected  tint  thcj 
were  much  toa  heavy  (m  possession  of  too  much  piopeit\, 
jio^isions,  etc  J  tc  think  of  ii  ing  and  gom^  witli  then 
fnenls  ind  lelatives 

Piehgmt^chihilis  liter  inothei  conault  ition  mta  bis  cap 
tain's,  rcjeited  hii  foiroer  ^^amnlg  but  di  claimed  any  pur 
ptffie  of  i^ompelhns;  the  MoraTians  to  leii\e  their  settlements 
He  lecjuested  m  concluBion  that  iny  whn  chose  to  avoid 
the  dangers  which  he  anticip"tted,  might  be  free  to  accept 
his  piotection,  to  -^vhich  the  mis&ionauea  assured  him  there 
would  be  no  objection.  The  next  day,  the  chief  and  his 
warnors  proceeded  to  Salem,  where  a  feaat  hid  been  pic 
pared  for  them  under  the  direction  of  Glikhikan,  who  came 
forth  to  greet  and  welcome  his  guests.  The  waiiiors  ap- 
proached gravely  and  decorously,  without  a  yell  tr  shout 
When  they  arrived  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  oppo&ite  the 
chapel  and  the  residence  of  Heckewelder,  Paehg'vntschihila3 
ordered  a  halt,  and  publicly  pronounced  a  warm  euloa,)  upon 
the  believing  Indians.  He  then  dismissed  them  fo  the  enter- 
tainment which  had  been  provided  in  a  grove  of  sugar-maple, 
while  the  chief  himself,  accompanied  hy  two  Shawanese  and 
two  Delaware  war-captains,  repaired  to  the  house  of  Hecke- 
welder, m  whom  he  recognized  the  youthful  pall-hearer  at 
the  funeral  of  his  favorite  wife,  nineteen  years  before,  at 
Tuscaroras.  Here,  where  also  were  assembled  the  national 
assistants  of  the  mission,  he  repeated  his  finendly  assurances, 
and  soon  after  departed  with  his  warriors,  having  first  pro- 
claimed from  the  centre  of  the  street,  in  a  tone  audible  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  that  "  if  at  any  time  they  should  hear  it 
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sjud  that  Paehgantschiliilaa  was  an  enemy  to  the  believing 
Indians,  they  should  consider  Euch  -words  as  liee." 

It  was  from  the  English  quarter  that  the  first  serious  inter- 
ruption to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  Moravian  conununitj 
proceeded.  The  tory  leaders  of  the  Ohio  savages,  McKee, 
Elliott  and  Simon  Girty,  were  extremely  hostile,  and  are 
charged  with  having  instigated  several  attempts  to  assasa- 
nate  or  seize  the  mi^ionariea.  Baffled  in  these,  by  the 
vigilance  and  devotion  of  the  Christian  Indians,  they  repre- 
sented to  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  Col.  Depeyster, 
that  the  missionaries  were  partizans  and  spies  of  Congress, 
and  that  their  influence  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
British  interest.  That  officer  was  induced  to  insist  upon 
their  removal  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  early  in 
1781,  his  wishes  were  comuQunieatcd  to  tho  great  council  of 
the  Six  Nations,  assembled  at  Niagara,  by  whom  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  Ottawaa  and  Chippewas  to  the  following  effect: 
"  We  herewith  make  you  a  present  of  the  Christian  Indiana 
on  the  Muskingum  to  make  broth  of;"  an  expression  well 
understood  to  mean  :  "We  desire  you  to  put  those  people  to 
death."  But  those  two  nations,  being  a  branch  of  the  Bel- 
aware  stock,  and  ranking  as  their  graiidchitdren,  replied : 
"We  have  no  cause  for  doing  this."  The  Wyandots,  at 
first,  were  even  more  disinclined  to  assume  the  ungrateful 
task,  because  the  Detroit  division  of  the  tribe  held  the  rela^ 
tion  of  guardian  or  protector  to  the  Christian  Indians  among 
themselves,  who  were  the  converts  of  Catholic  missionaries, 
and  they  knew  no  sectarian  distinction  between  the  Catholic 
Wyandot  and  the  Protestant  Delaware  or  Mohican,  while 
Pomoacan,  or  the  Half  King,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  had  hith- 
erto avowed  and  conducted  himself  as  a  friend  and  champion 
of  the  Muskingum  mission.     But  Captain  Pipe  and  his  fol- 
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lowers  were  now  the  neighbors  of  Half  King,  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  the  latter  was  persuaded  to  lead  a  body  of  two 
hundred  wajriors  against  the  Moravian  towna.  Heckewelder, 
after  the  amval  of  some  reinforcements,  states  the  whole 
force  at  three  hundred  men,  and  classifies  them  as  Wyandots 
from  Upper  Sandusky,  commanded  by  Half  King ;  another 
band  of  Wyandots  from  Detroit  and  Lower  Sandusky,  com- 
manded by  Kuhn,  a  head  war-chief  of  the  latter  place ;  a 
party  of  Delawares  from  Upper  Sandusky,  led  by  the  war^ 
chiefs  Pipe  and  Wingemund  ;  about  forty  Muncies,  also  from 
Upper  Sandusky  (probably  imder  the  apostate  Newalike) ; 
two  Shawanese  captains,  named  by  the  tradera  John  and 
Thomas  Snake,  with  a,  few  warriors  from  the  Scioto ;  several 
stra.ggling  Indians  of  the  Mohegan  and  Ottawa  ti-ibes,  and 
Elliott,  whose  rank  in  the  Brit^h  service  was  Captain,  with 
his  attendant  Michael  Herbert  and  Alexander  McCoraiick, 
the  bearer  of  a  British  flag,  and  a  small  train  of  unarmed 
Wyandots,  men  and  women,  with  horses,  who  had  come  to 
assist  in  removing  the  booty. 

When  this  formidable  band  approached  Salem,  the  Haif 
King  sent  a  message  to  the  Christian  Indians,  desiring  thera 
to  fear  nothing,  adding  that  be  came  himself  to  see  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  to  them ;  but  having  good  words  to 
speak,  he  wished  to  know  which  of  their  settlements  would 
be  most  convenient  for  a  meeting.  Now,  as  Gnadenbutten 
was  in  every  respect  the  most  proper  place,  it  was  accor- 
dingly fixed  upon.  The  warriors,  therefore,  pitched  their 
camp,  on  the  11th  of  August,  on  the  west  side  of  Gnaden- 
butten, and  were  treated  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  the  Half  King  appointed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  believing  Indians  and  their  teachers,  and  delivered 
the  following  speech  : 
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*'  Couans !  ye  belieTlng  Indians  in  Gnadenhutten,  Schoen- 
brun  and  SaJem !  I  am  much  concerned  on  jour  account, 
perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  dangerous  spot.  Two  powerful, 
angry  and  mercilesa  gods  stand  ready,  opening  their  jawa 
wide  against  each  other ;  you  are  setting  down  between  both, 
and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  poivder 
by  the  teett  of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  of  both.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  advisable  for  you  to  stay  here  any  longer. 
Consider  your  young  people,  your  wives  and  your  children, 
and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  ail  perish.  I 
therefore  take  you  by  the  hand,  lift  you  up,  and  plaoe  you 
in  or  near  my  dwelling,  where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in 
peace.  Do  not  stand  looking  at  your  plantations  and  houses, 
but  arise  and  follow  me.  Take  also  your  teachers  with  you, 
and  worship  Grod  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you,  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  do.  Tou  shall  likewise  find  provi- 
sions, and  our  father  beyond  the  lake  (meaning  the  govei-nor 
of  Detroit)  will  care  for  you.  This  is  my  message,  and  I 
am  come  purposely  to  deliver  it." 

He  then  delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  the  mission- 
aries and  Indian  assistants  of  the  three  settlements  met  in 
conference  to  consider  this  unexpected  address,  and  on  the 
21st,  the  latter  delivered  the  following  answer  to  the  Half 
King: 

"  Uncle !  and  ye  captains  of  the  Delawares  and  Muncies, 
our  friends  and  countrymen  !  Te  Shawanese,  our  nephews, 
and  all  ye  other  people  here  assembled !  We  have  heard 
your  words ;  but  have  not  seen  the  danger  so  great,  that  we 
might  not  stay  here.  We  keep  peace  with  all  men  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  nor  do  we  wish  or  desire  anything 
but  to  be  premitted  to  enjoy  rest  and  peace.  You  see  your- 
selves, that  we  cannot  rise  immediately  and  go  with  you,  for 
15* 
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we  are  heavy,  and  time  ia  required  to  prepare  for  it.  But 
■we  wiil  keep  and  consider  your  Tvords,  and  let  you,  uncle ! 
know  our  answer  next  winter,  after  the  harvest ;  upon  this 
you  may  rely." 

The  Half  King  certainly,  and  perhaps  Captain  Pipe,  were 
not  disposed  to  press  the  matter  further,  and  in  the  Indian 
camp  the  current  was  3o  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Christian 
Indiana,  that  some  were  disposed  to  make  a  shooting  target 
of  the  British  flag,  as  a  retaliation  upon  the  agency  of 
Captain  Elliot.  That  oiEcer,  whose  zeal  for  the  English 
cause  was  stimulated  by  the  prc^pect  of  pecuniary  advantage 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  stock  and  other  valuable  property  of 
the  mission,  labored  zealously  to  remove  tlie  reluctance  of 
Half  King  and  Pipe.  He  represented  to  them  that  the 
English  Governor  at  Detroit  would  be  greatly  dissatisfied,  if 
they  retui-ned  without  the  missionaries.  It  unfortunately 
happened  that  two  Moravian  Indiana,  whom  the  missionaries 
had  dispatched  to  Pittsburgh  with  information  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  were  intercepted  by  the  savages,  and  this 
circumstance  was  exaggerated  by  Elliot  mto  a  proof,  not  only 
that  the  missionaries  were  leagued  with  theii'  enemies,  but  that 
they  were  instigating  a  hostile  espedition  against  the  pai'ty 
of  Half  King  and  Pipe.  Thia  turn  of  affairs  grea%  exas- 
perated those  chiefs.  At  a  second  council,  held  on  the  25th, 
Half  King  had  seemed  to  waver — at  least  he  listened  to  the 
remonsti'ances  of  Glikhikan  and  his  a^oeiates  in  silence — 
but  in  his  altered  humor  he  no  longer  hesitated.  A  third 
council  was  convened  on  the  second  of  September,  before 
which  Zeisberger,  Senseman  and  Heckewelder,  with  some  of 
their  assistant,  were  summoned,  and  Half  King  insisted  upon 
their  ^ving  an  immediate  answer,  whether  they  would  go 
with  him  or  not,  without  retiring  to  consult  upon  it.     The 
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missionaries  appealed  to  their  former  answer — the  aaaembly 
broke  up  without  debate  and  in  some  confusion,  and  soon 
afterwards  Zeisberger,  Senaeman  and  Ileclce welder,  were  vio- 
lently seized  and  imprisoned.  They  were  voluntarily  joined 
by  their  associates,  William  Edwards,  who  was  determined 
to  accept  no  exemption  from  their  fate :  and  during  that  night 
and  the  subsequent  day  their  residences  were  pOlaged.  The 
other  nnssionaries,  Young  and  Youngman,  were  also  impris- 
oned, although  the  latter  was  released  the  nest  day.  The 
wives  and  children  of  the  five  m^sionaries  were  brought  to 
Gnadenhutten  as  captives,  but  were  soon  released,  as  wero 
the  missionaries  themselves,  after  five  days  of  close  confine- 
ment and  distressing  anxiety. 

The  life  of  Isaac  Glikhikaa  was  endangered  by  the  heroic 
act  of  a  young  Indian  relative,  who  rode  Capt^n  Pipe's  best 
horse  to  Pittsburgh  with  the  news  of  the  recent  violence.  Ait 
Boon  as  her  departure  was  discovered,  she  was  instantly 
pursued,  but  as  she  could  not  be  overtaken,  the  savages 
were  enraged  in  the  highest  degree,  and  a  party  of  warriors 
immediately  started  to  Salem  and  brought  Isaac  Glikhikan 
bound  to  Gnadenhutten,  singing  a  death  song.  Loskiel  relates 
that  while  the  savages  were  binding  him,  perceiving  that  they 
seemed  much  terrified,  he  encouraged  them,  saying,  "  For- 
merly, when  I  was  ignorant  of  God,  I  should  not  have  suffered 
any  one  of  you  to  touch  mo.  But  now,  having  been  converted 
unto  him,  through  racrcy,  I  am  willing  to  suffer  all  things  for 
lus  sake.  He  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  camp  but  a  general 
uproar  ensued,  the  savages  demanding  that  he  should  be  cut 
in  pieces.  The  Delawares,  who  hated  him  more  particularly 
for  bis  conversion,  thirsted  for  his  blood,  hut  tho  Half  King 
interfering,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  killed.  However, 
they  exaimned  him  very  severely,  and  though  his  innocence 
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was  cleurly  proved,  tlioy  attacked  Mm  with  opprobious  lan- 
guage. After  some  hours'  confinement,  he  -was  set  at  liberty. 
Although  the  young  woman  reached  Pittsburgh,  the  comman- 
dant there  deemed  it  too  late,  or  otherwise  unadvisahle,  to 
attempt  a  forcible  rescue.  It  was  a  prudent  decision,  and 
probably  prevented  a  massacre  of  the  missiouaries  and  their 
famihea. 

On  the  10th,  the  Indians  resumed  their  outrages  to  such 
a  degree,  that  emigration  seemed  the  desirable  altemar 
tive.  It  was  accordingly  proposed  to  the  congregations,  who 
sorrowfully  assented.  "  But  they  never,"  says  Loskiei, "  for- 
sook any  country  with  more  reluctance.  They  were  now 
obliged  to  forsake  three  beautiful  settlements,  Gnadenhutten, 
Salem  and  Schoenbrun,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  them.  They  had  already  lost  above  two  hundred 
head  of  homed  cattle,  and  four  hundred  hogs.  Besides  this, 
they  left  a  great  quantity  of  Indian  com  in  store,  above  three 
hundred  acres  of  com  land,  where  the  harvest  was  just 
ripening,  besides  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  roots  and  gar- 
den fruits  in  the  ground.  Accordmg  ia  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, their  loss  was  computed  at  twelve  thousand  dollars  or 
two  thousand  pounds.  But  what  gave  them  most  pain,  was 
the  total  loss  of  all  hooka  and  writings,  for  the  instruction  of 
their  youth.     These  were  all  burnt  by  the  savages." 

On  the  third  day  after  their  departure,  they  arrived  at 
Goschoeking,  where  a  short  halt  was  made  to  hunt  a  tamed 
buffalo  cow,  which  was  shot  as  it  came  to  the  river  to  drink. 
Here  Elliott  left  for  the  Scioto  to  meet  McKee,  greatly  to 
the  relief  of  the  Moravian  teachers.  They  then  ascended 
the  Walhonding,  partly  by  water  and  partly  along  the  banks 
of  that  stream.  On  the  19th,  two  of  their  beat  canoes, 
heavily  laden  with  provisioiB  were  sunk  in  a  violent  storm 
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of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  women  and  children  suffered 
severely  from  exposure.  Half  King  halted  to  give  the 
encampment  an  opportunity  to  dry  their  clothes  and  bag- 
gage, and  hence  dispatched  a  war-party  to  the  Ohio. 
"  While  they  were  marching  so  proudly  through  our  camp," 
adds  Heckewelder,  "they  were  not  aware  of  what  would 
befall  them :  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
party,  among  whom  were  the  Half  King'a  two  sons." 

At  Gockhosink,  or  the  "habitation  of  owls,"  (probably 
Ow!  Creek,  now  Vernon  River)  they  left  the  river,  travel- 
ing altogether  by  land,  and  on  the  11th  of  October,  (a  cal- 
endar month  in  making  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles)  they  arrived  at  the  Sandusky  River. 
Here  the  Ha]f  King  loft  them,  and  after  roving  to  and  fro 
for  some  time,  they  "  pitched  upon  the  beat  spot  they  conld 
find  in  the  dreary  waste,  and  built  small  huts  of  logs  and 
bark,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  cold,  having  neither 
beds  nor  blankets,  and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty 
and  want.  The  savages  had  by  degrees  stolen  every  thing 
both  from  the  missionaries  and  the  Indians  on  the  journey, 
only  leaving  them  the  needful  utensils  for  making  maple 
sugar,"  Loskiel  mentions  as  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
general  distress,  that  "  even  the  missionaries,  who  had  hith- 
erto always  lived  upon  their  own  produce,  were  now  obliged 
to  receive  alms,  they  and  their  families  being  supported  by 
contributions  gathered  in  the  congregation."  A  party  was 
sent  back  to  the  Muskingum  to  gather  a  portion  of  the  com 
yet  standing  in  the  fields;  and  returned  with  about  four 
hundred  bushels.  Six  of  their  number  including  the  mis- 
aonary  Shehoach,  were  taken  prisoners  at  Schoenbrun,  and 
carried  to  Pittsburgh,  but  were  released  soon  after  their 
arrival  there. 
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The  month  of  October  had  not  passed,  before  a  message 
was  received  from  the  British  commmandant  at  Detroit, 
requiring  the  missionaries  to  appear  before  him.  On  the 
25th,  Zeisberger,  Ileckewelder,  Senseman  aad  Edwards, 
■with  four  Indian  assistants,  started  upon  the  journey,  and 
after  enduring  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  land  route 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  Eivcr,  (called  Tawa  or  Ottawa 
by  Heckewcldcr,)  and  thence  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  they  reached  Detroit  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
days.  In  thciv  first  interview  with  the  Governor,  Arend 
Schuyler  Depeyster,  he  informed  them  that  the  reason  of 
calling  them  from  their  settieraents  on  the  Muskingum,  was 
because  he  had  heard  that  they  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  Americans  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English  interest. 
The  missionaries  justified  themselves  from  such  an  imputa 
tion,  and  a  further  investigation  was  postponed  until  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Pipe.  Fortunately,  that  chief  was  not 
accompanied  by  Elliott  or  Girty,  and  when  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  missionaries  on  the  9th  of  November,  he 
bore  a  frank  and  honorable  testimony  to  their  impartiality 
and  worth,  and  in  answer  to  a  direct  appeal  by  the  Gover- 
nor, advised  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
congregations.  "I  never  witnessed,"  Heckewelder  piously 
observes,  "a  more  manifest  instance  of  the  powerful  work- 
ings of  conscience  than  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction. 
Of  coarse,  all  who  were  present,  immediately  acquitted  us 
of  all  the  charges  brought  against  us;  expressing  their  sin- 
cere regret  that  we  had  innocently  suifcred  so  much." 

The  missionaries  were  thenceforth  treated  with  much 
kindness  by  tho  commandant,  his  officers,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Detroit,  and  soon  returned  to  Upper  Sandusky. 
Here,  as  the  winter  advanced,  the  unfortunate  Indians  were 
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often  on  the  verge  of  starvatioa ;  wHlo  Half  King  and  Pipe, 
instigated  by  Elliott  and  Girfcy,  resumed  their  persecutions, 
and  demanded  that  the  Governor  of  Detroit  should  remove 
the  teachei'S  from  Sandusky.  Their  threats  were  too  signifi- 
cant to  be  disregarded,  and  an  order  was  received  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  1782,  directing  Girty  and  Half  King  to 
remore  the  missionaries  and  their  families  to  Detroit ;  but 
as  they  had  just  arranged  an  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  one 
Francis  Levallie,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  living  at  Lower 
Sandusky,  was  appointed  to  accompany  them.  This  was  a 
fortunate  exchange,  for  their  conductor  proved  himself  cour- 
teous and  humane,  even  surrendering  his  own  horse  to  the 
nussionary  Zeisberger,  who  was  sixty  years  old,  and  insist- 
ing that  respect  for  his  age  and  station  alike  prompted  the 
act.  Levallie,  instead  of  urging  the  party,  among  whom 
were  the  wives  and  children  of  the  missionaries,  through  the 
dreary  wilderness  beyond  Lower  Sandusky,  tarried  at  the 
latter  place  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Detroit  for  further 
iustructions,  while,  unbil  his  return,  two  English  traders, 
Messrs.  Arundel  and  Rohbins,  hospitably  received  the  fugi- 
tives into  their  houses.  In  due  course,  two  vessels  arrived 
from  Detroit,  under  directions  from  the  Governor  to  trans- 
port the  nussionaries  and  their  families  by  Sandusky  Bay 
and  Lake  Erie.  Thoy  embarked  on  the  14th  of  April, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Girty,  who  had  compl^ned  in  the 
most  brutal  manner  of  their  indulgent  treatment,  and  made 
the  voyage  safely  to  Detroit,  where  they  were  generously 
received,  and  allowed  their  choice,  either  to  remfwn  under 
the  protection  of  Col.  Depeyster,  or  be  returned  to  Bethle- 
hem, They  chose  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  their  beloved 
Indian  congregation,  although  restrained  from  living  among 
them. 
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Kimultaiieously  wltli  the  removal  of  Zeisberger  and  his 
fellow-teachers  to  Detroit,  a  tragedy  was  enacted  on  the  Mua- 
kingum,  which  fills  the  darkest  page  in  the  horder  history  of 
the  American  Kevolution.  "We  refer  to  the  cruel  and  cow- 
ardly massacre  of  a  party  of  Moravian  Indians,  who  had 
again  repdred  to  their  deserted  cornfields  to  glean  the  scat- 
tered ears  for  the  relief  of  their  suffering  brethren  on  the 
Sandusky  plains.  Unhappily,  while  this  peaceable  party 
were  thus  engaged  on  the  Muskingum,  a  band  of  Indians  from 
Sanduslcy  had  made  a  descent  upon  the  Pennsylvania  frontier, 
and  murdered  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Wallace,  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  five  or  six  children.  A  man  named  John 
Carpenter  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time.  Enraged  at 
these  outrages,  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  from 
the  settlement  on  the  Monongahela,  turned  out  in  quest  of 
the  marauders,  under  the  command  of  Col.  David  William- 
son. Each  man  provided  himself  with  arms,  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  the  greater  number  were  mounted.  They 
struck  immediately  for  the  settlements  of  Salem  and  Gnaden- 
hutten,  arriving  within  a  mile  of  the  latter  place  at  the  close 
of  the  second  day's  march.  Colonel  Gibson,  commanding  at 
Pitteburgh,  having  heard  of  Williamson's  expedition,  dis- 
patched messengers  to  apprise  the  Indians  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  they  arrived  too  late. 

Still,  the  Christian  Indians  were  aware  of  the  approach 
of  Williamson's  band,  but  having  recently  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  savage  allies  of  the  English  as  the  source  of 
their  injuries,  they  made  no  efi'ort  to  escape,  although  their 
labors  were  accomplished  and  they  were  about  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  Sandusky.  The  bloody  sequel  we  prefer  to  give 
in  the  words  of  Loskiel : 

"  Meanwhile,  the  murderers  marched  first  to  Gnadenhutten, 
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where  they  arrived  on  the  6th  of  March.  About  a  mile  from 
the  settlement  they  met  young  Shebosch  in  the  wood,  fired 
at  him,  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  escape. 
He  then,  according  to  the  acconnt  of  the  murderers  them- 
selves, begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  She- 
bosch,  the  son  of  a  white  Christian  man.  But  they  paid  no 
attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut  him  in  pieces  with  their 
hatchets.  They  then  approached  the  Indians,  most  of  whom 
were  in  their  plantations,  and  surrounded  them  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, but  feigning  a  friendly  behavior,  told  them  to  go 
home,  promising  to  do  them  no  injury.  They  even  pretended 
to  pity  them  on  account  of  the  mischief  done  to  them  by  the 
English  and  the  savages,  assuring  them  of  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  the  Americans.  The  poor  believing  Indians, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  death  of  young  Sheboseh,  believed 
every  word  they  said,  went  home  with  them  and  treated 
them  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  They  liliewise  spoke 
freely  coneemmg  their  sentiments  as  Christian  Indians,  who 
had  never  taken  the  least  share  in  the  war.  A  small  barrel 
of  wine  being  found  among  their  goods,  they  told  their  per- 
secutors, on  inquiry,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  and  that  they  were  going  to  carry  it  to  Sandusky. 
Upon  this,  they  were  informed  that  they  should  not  return 
thither,  but  go  to  Pittsburgh,  where  they  would  be  out  of  the 
way  of  any  assault  made  by  the  English  or  savages.  This 
they  heard  with  resignation,  concluding  that  God  would 
i  choose  this  method  to  put  an  end  to  their  present 
Prepossessed  with  this  idea,  they  cheerfully 
delivered  their  guns,  hatchets  and  other  weapons  to  the  mur- 
derers, who  promised  to  take  good  care  of  them,  and  in 
Pittsburgh  to  return  every  article  to  its  rightful  owner.  The 
showed   them  those  things,  which  they  had 
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secreted  in  the  woods,  agisted  in  packing  them  up,  and 
emptied  all  their  bee-hives  for  their  pretended  friends. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  assistant,  John  Marian,  went  to 
Salem,  and  brought  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  -white 
people  to  the  believing  Indians,  assuring  them  that  they  need 
not  be  afraid  to  go  with  them,  for  thej  were  come  to  cany 
them  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  to  afford  them  protection  and 
support.  The  Salem  Indians  did  not  heaitate  to  accept  of 
this  proposal,  believing  unanimously  that  Crod  had  sent  the 
Americans  to  release  them  from  their  disagreeable  situation 
at  Sandusky,  and  imagining  that  when  they  had  arrived  at 
Pittsburgh,  they  might  soon  find  a  safe  place  to  build  a  set- 
tlement and  easily  procure  advice  and  assistance  from  Beth- 
lehem. Thus,  John  Martin,  with  two  Salem  brethren,  re- 
turned to  Gnadenhutten,  to  acquaint  both  their  Indian  breth- 
ren and  the  white  people  with  their  resolution.  The  latter 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  Salem,  and  a  party  of  them  was 
conducted  thither  and  received  with  much  friendship.  Here 
they  pretended  to  have  the  same  good  will  and  affection 
towards  the  Indians  as  at  Gnadenhutten,  and  easily  persuaded 
them  to  return  with  them.  By  the  way  they  entered  into 
much  spiritual  conversation  with  the  Indians,  some  of  whom 
spoke  English  well,  giving  these  people,  who  feigned  great 
piety,  proper  and  scriptural  answers  to  many  questions  con- 
cerning religious  subjects.  .  The  assistants,  Isaac  Glikhikan 
and  Israel,  were  no  less  sincere  and  unreserved  in  their 
answers  to  some  political  questions  started  by  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  thus  the  murderers  obtained  a  full  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  present  situation  and  sentiments  of  the  Indian 
congregation.  In  the  meantime,  the  defenceless  Indians  at 
Gnadenhutten  were  suddenly  attacked  and  driven  together 
by  the  white  people,  a.nd,  without  resistance,  seized  and  bound. 
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The  Salem  Indians  now  met  the  same  fate.  Before  they 
entered  Gnadenhutten,  they  were  at  onee  surpi-ised  by  their 
conductors,  robbed  of  their  guns,  and  even  of  their  poeket 
knives,  and  brought  bound  into  the  settlement." 

The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole 
responsibility  of  a  massacre,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to 
a  vote  of  the  detachment.  The  men  were  drawn  up  in  a 
line,  and  Williamson  put  the  question,  "whether  the  Moravian 
Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Pittsburgh  or  put  to 
death?"  requesting  all  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives  to 
advance  in  front  of  the  line.  On  this,  sixteen,  some  say 
eighteen,  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves 
into  the  second  line.     In  this  manner  was  their  fate  decided.^" 

"Tbose  who  were  of  a  different  opinion,"  continues  Los- 
kiel,  "wrung  tbeir  hands,  calling  God  to  witness  that  they 
were  innocent  of  the  blood  of  these  harmless  Christian  In^- 
ans.  But  the  majority  remained  unmoved,  and  only  differed 
concerning  the  mode  of  execution.  Some  were  for  burning 
them  alive,  others  for  taking  their  scalps,  and  the  latter  waa 
at  last  agreed  upon ;  upon  which  one  of  the  murderers  wi^ 
sent  to  the  prisoners  to  tell  them  that  as  they  were  Christian 
Indians,  they  might  prepare  themselves  in  a  Christian  man- 
ner, for  they  must  all  die  to-morrow. 

"It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  great  their  terror  was  at 
hearing  a  sentence  so  unexpected.  However,  they  soon  re- 
collected thenBelves,  and  patiently  suffered  the  murderers  to 
lead  them  into  two  houses,  in  one  of  ^¥hich  the  brethren,  and 
in  the  other  the  sisters  and  children  were  confined  like  sheep 
ready  for  slaughter.  They  declared  to  the  murderers,  that 
though  they  could  call  God  to  witness  that  they  were  per- 
fectly innocent,  yet  they  were  prepared  and  willing  to  suffer 

10]  DocWrWge's  Notes,  351, 
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death.  But  as  they  had  at  their  conversion  and  baptism 
made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they 
would  live  unto  him  and  endeavor  to  please  him  alone  in  thia 
world,  they  knew  that  they  had  been  deficient  in  many  re- 
spects, and  therefore  wished  to  have  some  time  granted  to 
pour  out  thoir  hearts  before  him  in  prayer,  and  in  exhorting 
each  other  to  remain  faithful  unto  the  end.  One  brothei-, 
called  Abraham,  who  for  some  time  past  had  been  in  a  luke- 
warm state  of  heart,  seeing  his  end  approaobing,  made  the 
following  public  confession  before  his  brethren  : 

" '  Dear  brethren !  it  seems  as  if  we  should  all  soon  depart 
unto  our  Saviour,  for  our  sentence  is  fixed.  You  know  that  I 
have  been  an  untoward  child,  and  have  grieved  the  Lord  and 
my  brethren  by  my  disobedience,  not  waiting  as  I  ought  to 
have  done.  But  yet  I  will  now  cleave  to  my  Saviour  with  my 
last  breath,  and  hold  him  fast,  though  I  am  so  great  a  sinner. 
I  know  assuredly,  that  He  will  forgive  me  all  my  sins  and  not 
cast  me  out.'  The  brethren  assured  him  of  their  love  and 
forgiveness,  and  both  they  and  the  sisters  spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  in  singing  praises  to  God  their  Saviour,  in 
the  joyful  hope  that  they  should  soon  be  able  to  praise  him 
without  sin. 

"When  the  day  of  their  execution  arrived,  namely,  the 
8th  of  March,  two  houses  were  fixed  upon,  one  for  the 
brethren  and  another  for  the  sistei-s  and  children,  to  which 
the  wanton  murderers  gave  the  name  of  slaughter-houses. 
Some  of  them  went  to  the  brethren  and  showed  great  impa- 
tience that  the  execution  had  not  yet  begun,  to  which  the 
brethren  replied  that  they  were  all  ready  to  die,  having  com- 
mended their  immortal  souls  to  God,  who  had  given  them 
that  divine  assurance  in  their  hearts  that  they  should  come 
unto  him  and  be  with  him  forever. 
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"  Immediatelj  after  tMs  declaration  the  carnage  com- 
menced. The  poor,  innocent  people,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  led,  bound  two  and  two  together  with  ropes,  into 
the  above  mentioned  slaughter-houses,  and  there  scalped 
and  murdered.^^ 

"According  to  the  tcatimonj  of  the  murderers  themselves, 
they  behaved  with  uncommon  patience,  and  went  to  meet 
death  with  cheerful  resignation.  The  above  mentioned  bro- 
ther Abraham  was  the  first  victim.  A  sister  called  Christina, 
who  had  formerly  lived  with  the  sisters  in  Bethlehem,  and 
spoke  English  and  German  well,  fell  on  her  knees  before  the 
capt^n  of  the  gang,  and  begged  her  life,  but  was  told  that 
he  could  not  help  her. 

"  Thus  ninety-six  persons  magnified  the  name  of  the  Lord 
by  patiently  meeting  a  cruel  death.  Sixty-two  were  grown 
persons,  among  whom  were  five  of  the  most  valuable  assis- 
tants, and  thirty-four  children. 

"  Only  two  youths,  each  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  old,  escaped  almost  miraculously  from  the  hands  of  the 
murderers.  One  of  them,  seeing  that  they  were  in  earnest, 
1])  As  to  the  pfedse  manner  of  this  tragedy,  Heckowolilef  dUfei-s  from 
LoaMel,  whose  nan'ative  is  presBired  aSova,  Heckewelder  doGS  not  speak 
of  their  removal  from  the  plaeo  of  tlieir  confinement.  His  language  is 
(Narrative,  319) :  "  Tlie  murderera,  impatient  to  make  a  tieginning,  came 
again  to  them,  while  they  were  singing,  and  inquiring  -nrhetlier  ihey  were 
now  ready  for  flying,  they  were  answered  in  tie  afiirmaiive;  adding,  'that 
they  had  commended  their  immortal  souIh  to  God,  who  had  given  them  the 
assurance  in  their  hearts  that  he  would  receive  their  souls.'  One  of  the 
party  now  taking  up  a  cooper's  maliet,  which  lay  in  the  honse  (the  owner 
being  a  cooper),  saying, '  How  exacUy  this  will  ansivec  for  the  business,'  he 
began  with  Abraham,  and  continued  knocking  down  one  after  Ihe  otiier, 
until  he  had  counted  fourteen,  that  he  had  killed  witli  his  own  hands.  He 
now  handed  the  instrument  to  one  of  his  fellow-mnrderers,  saying. '  My  arm 
nowfiiila  me;  go  on  in  the  same  way  I  I  think  I  have  done  pretty  well.' 
In  another  house,  where  the  women  and  childvcJi  were  confined,  Judith,  a 
remarkably  pious,  aged  widow,  was  the  fiist  virtim,"  Sic.,  &c. 
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waa  so  fortunate  as  to  disengage  himself  from  his  bonda,  then 
slipping  unobserved  from  the  crowd,  crept  through  a  narrow 
window  into  the  cellar  of  that  house  in  which  the  sistera  were 
executed.  Their  blood  soon  penetrated  through  the  flooring, 
and  according  to  his  account,  ran  in  streams  into  the  cellar, 
by  which  it  appears  probable  that  moat,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  not  merely  scalped,  but  killed  with  hatcheta  or  aworda. 
The  lad  remained  concealed  until  night,  providentially  no 
one  coming  down  to  search  the  cellar,  when  having,  with 
much  dif&culty,  chmbed  up  the  wall  to  the  window,  he  crept 
through  and  escaped  into  a  neighboring  thicket.  The  other 
youth's  name  was  Thomas.  The  murderers  atrnek  him  only 
one  blow  on  the  head,  took  his  scalp,  and  left  him.  But 
after  aome  time  he  recovered  hia  aenses,  and  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  bleeding  corj^es.  Among  theae,  he  observed 
one  brother,  called  Abel,  moving  and  endeavoring  to  raise 
himself  up.  But  he  remained  lying  as  still  as  though  he  had 
been  dead,  and  this  caution  proved  the  means  of  hia  deliver- 
ance ;  for  soon  after,  one  of  the  murderers  conung  in  and 
observing  Abel's  motions,  killed  him  outright  with  two  or 
three  blows.  Thomas  lay  quiet  until  dark,  though  suffering 
the  most  exquisite  toi-ment.  He  then  ventured  to  creep 
towards  the  door,  and  observing  nobody  in  the  neighborhood, 
got  out  and  escaped  into  the  wood,  where  he  concealed  him- 
self during  the  night.  These  two  youths  met  afterwards  in 
the  wood,  and  God  preaerved  them  from  harm  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Sandusky,  though  they  purposely  took  a  long  circuit 
and  suffered  great  hardships  and  danger.  But  before  they 
left  the  neighborhood  of  Gnadenliutten,  they  observed  the 
murderera  from  behind  the  thicket  making  men-y  after  their 
successful  enterprise,  and  at  last  setting  fire  to  the  two 
ter-houses  filled  with  c 
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"  Providentially,  the  believing  Indians  who  were  at  that 
time  in  Schoenbrun  escaped.  The  missionaries  had,  imme- 
diately on  receiving  orders  to  repair  to  Fort  Detroit,  sent  a 
me^enger  to  the  Muskingum  to  call  the  Indians  home,  with 
a  view  to  see  them  once  more,  and  to  get  horses  from  them 
for  their  journey.  This  messenger  happened  to  arrive  at 
Schoenbrun  the  day  before  the  murderers  came  to  Gnaden- 
hutten,  and  having  delivered  his  message,  the  Indians  of 
Schoenbrun  sent  another  messenger  to  Gnadenhutten  to 
inform  their  brethren  there,  and  at  Saiera,  of  the  message 
received.  But  before  he  reached  Gnadenhutten,  he  found 
young  Shebosch  lying  dead  and  scalped  by  the  way-side, 
and  looking  forward,  saw  many  white  people  in  and  about 
Gnadenhutten.  He  instantly  fled  back  witJi  great  precipita^ 
tion,  and  told  the  Indians  in  Schoenbrun  what  he  bad  seen, 
who  all  took  flight  and  ran  into  the  woods.  They  now  be^- 
tated  a  long  while,  not  knowing  whither  to  turn  or  how  to 
proceed.  Thus,  when  the  murderers  arrived  at  Schoenbrun, 
the  Indiana  were  still  near  the  premises,  ohservmg  every 
tiling  that  happened  there,  and  might  easily  have  been  dis- 
covered. But  here  the  murderers  seemed,  aa  it  were,  struck 
with  blindness.  Finding  nobody  at  home,  they  destroyed 
and  set  fire  to  the  settlement,  and  having  done  the  same  at 
Gnadenhutten  and  Salem,  they  set  off  with  the  scalps  of  their 
innocent  victims,  about  fifty  horses,  a  number  of  blanketa 
and  other  things,  and  marched  to  Pittsburgh,  with  a  view  to 
murder  the  few  Indians  lately  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio,  opposite  to  the  fort.  Some  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
rage  of  this  blood-thirsty  crew,  and  a  few  escaped.  Among 
the  latter  was  Anthony,  a  member  of  the  [Moravian]  con 
gregation,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Pittsburgh,  and  both 
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he  anci  the  Indiana  of  Schoenbrun  arrived,  after  many  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  safe  at  Sandusky. 

"The  foregoing  account  of  this  dreadful  event  ivas  col- 
lected partly  from  what  the  murderers  themselves  related  to 
their  friends  at  Pittsburgh,  partly  from  the  account  given  by 
the  two  youths,  who  escaped  in  the  manner  above  described, 
and  aieo  from  the  report  made  by  the  Indian  assistant  Sam- 
uel of  Schoenbrun,  and  by  Anthony  from  Pittsburgh,  all  of 
whom  agreed  exactly  as  t"  tbe  piineipal  parta  of  their  re- 
spective evidences," 

The  Kev.  Joseph  Doddridge,  in  hii  Notes  upon  the  Settle- 
ment and  Indian  Wars  of  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, pablished  at  Wheeling,  in  1824,  closes  his  narrative  of 
this  transaction  with  some  observations,  which,  in  justice  to 
Colonel  Williarason  and  his  detachment,  should  accompany 
tJie  indignant  sketch  of  the  Moravian  historian : 

"The  pressure  of  the  Indian  war  along  the  whole  of  the 
western  frontier,"  Doddridge  remarks,  "for  several  years 
preceding  the  event  under  consideration,  had  been  dread- 
fiilly  severe.  From  early  in  the  spring,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  from  day  to  day,  murdera  were  committed 
in  every  direction  by  the  Indians.  The  people  lived  in  forts 
which  were  in  the  highest  degree  uncomfortable.  The  men 
were  harrassed  continually  with  the  duties  of  going  on  scouts 
and  camp^gns.  There  was  scarcely  a  fanuly  of  the  first 
settlers,  who  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  lose  more  or 
less  of  their  number  by  the  merciless  Indians.  Their  cattle 
were  killed,  their  cabins  burned,  and  their  liorses  carried  ofl". 
These  losses  were  severely  felt  hj  a  people  so  poor  as  we 
were,  at  that  time.  Thus  circumstanced,  our  people  were 
e.xasperated  to  madness,  by  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
war.    The  unavsuiing  endeavors  of  the  American  Congress 
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to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  up  the  hatchet  against 
either  side  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  contrihuted  much  to 
increase  the  general  indignation  against  them ;  at  the  same 
time  that  those  pacific  endeavors  of  our  government  divided 
the  Indians  amongst  themselves,  on  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  with  the  whites.  The  Moravians,  part  of  the  Delar 
wares,  and  some  others,  faithfully  endeavored  to  preserve 
peace ;  hut  in  vain.  The  Indian  maxim  was :  "  He  that  is 
not  for  us,  is  against  us.'  Heneo  the  Moravian  missionaries 
and  their  followers  were  sevcial  times  on  tiie  point  of  being 
murdered  by  the  warriors.  This  would  have  been  done, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pi-udent  conduct  of  some  of  the  war- 
chiefe. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  situation  of  the  Moravian 
villages  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  white  people.  If  they 
took  no  direct  agency  in  the  war,  yet  they  were,  as  they 
were  then  called,  '  Half  way  houses,'  between  us  and  the 
warriors,  at  which  the  latter  could  stop,  rest,  refresh  them- 
selves and  traffic  ofi'  their  plunder.  Whether  these  aids, 
thus  given  to  our  enemies,  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
neuti-ality  between  belligerents,  is  a  question  which  I  wil- 
lingly leave  to  the  decision  of  civilians.  On  the  part  of  the 
Moravians,  they  were  unavoidable.  If  they  did  not  ^ve  or 
sell  provisions  to  the  warriors,  they  would  take  them  hy 
force.     The  fault  waa  in  their  situation,  not  in  themselves. 

"  The  longer  the  war  continued,  the  more  our  people  com- 
plained of  the  situation  of  these  Moravian  villages.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  owing  bo  their  being  so  near  us,  that  the 
warriors  commenced  their  depredations  so  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continued  them  until  late  in  the  fall. 

"  In  tiie  latter  end  of  the  year  1781,  the  militia  of  the  fron- 
tier came  to  a  determination  to  break  up  the  Moravian  villa- 
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gea  on  the  Muskingum.  For  this  purpose  a  detachment  of 
our  men  went  out  under  the  command  of  Col.  Ddvid  Wil- 
liamson, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Indians  with  their 
teachers  to  move  further  off,  or  bring  them  priaonei-s  to  Fort 
Pitt.  When  they  arrived  at  the  villages  they  found  but  few 
Indians,  the  greater  number  of  th^m  having  removed  to 
Sandusky.  These  few  were  well  treated,  td,ken  to  Fort  Pitt 
and  delivered  to  the  commandant  at  that  station,  who.  after 
a  short  detention,  sent  them  home  again. 

"  This  prncedure  gave  great  ofienoe  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  who  thought  that  the  Moravians  ought  to  have  been 
killed,  Ool.  Willianaon,  who,  before  this  little  campaign, 
had  been  a  very  popular  man,  on  account  of  his  activity  and 
bravery  in  war,  now  beeamc  the  subject  of  severe  animad- 
versions on  account  of  his  lenity  to  the  Moravian  Indians, 
Injustice  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Williamson  I  have  to  say, 
that  although  at  that  time  very  young,  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  and  from  my  recollection  of  his  con- 
versation, I  say  with  confidence  that  he  was  a  brave  man,  but 
not  cruel.  He  would  meet  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  fight 
iike  a  soldier ;  but  not  murder  a  prisoner.  Had  he  possessed 
the  authority  of  a  superior  officer  in  a  regular  ai-my,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  single  Moravian  Indian  would  have  lost  his 
life ;  but  he  possessed  no  such  authority.  He  was  only  a 
militia  officer,  who  could  advise,  but  not  command.  His 
only  fault  was  that  of  too  easy  a  compliance  with  popular 
opinion  and  popular  prejudice.  On  this  account  his  memory 
has  been  loaded  with  unmerited  reproach. 

"  Several  reports  unfavorable  to  the  Moravians  had  been 
in  circulation  for  some  time  before  the  campaign  against  them. 
One  was,  that  the  night  after  they  were  liberated  at  Fort 
Pitt,  they  crossed  the  river  and  killed  or  made  prisoners  of  a 
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family  of  the  name  of  Montour.  A  family  on  Buffalo  creek 
had  been  mostly  kOled  in  the  sammer  or  fall  of  1781,  and  it 
was  said  by  one  of  them,  who,  after  being  made  prisoner, 
made  his  escape,  that  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Indians 
who  did  the  mischief  was  a  Moravian.  These,  with  other 
reports,  of  similar  import,  served  as  a  pretest  for  their  de- 
struction, although  no  doubt  they  were  utterly  false. 

"  Should  it  be  asked,  what  sort  of  people  composed  the 
band  of  murderers  of  these  imfortunate  people  ? — I  answer, 
they  were  not  miscreants  or  vagabonds :  many  of  them  wore 
men  of  the  first  etsmding  in  the  country.  Many  of  them  were 
men  who  had  recently  lost  relatives  by  the  hand  of  the  sav- 
ages ^  several  of  the  latter  class  found  articles  which  had 
been  plundered  from  their  own  houses,  or  those  of  their  rel- 
atives, in  the  houses  of  the  Moravians.  One  man,  it  is  said, 
found  the  clothes  of  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians  but  a  few  days  before.  They  were 
still  bloody :  yet  there  was  no  unequivocal  evidence,  that 
these  people  had  any  direct  agency  in  the  war.  Whatever 
of  our  property  was  found  with  them,  had  been  left  by  the 
warriors  in  exchange  for  the  provisions  which  they  took  from 
them.  When  attacked  by  our  people,  although  they  might 
have  defended  themselves,  they  did  not.  They  never  fired 
a  single  shot.  They  were  prisoners,  and  had  been  promised 
protection.  Every  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity  required 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  The  complaint  of  their 
villages  being  'half-way  houses  for  the  warriors,'  was  at  au 
end,  as  they  had  been  removed  to  Sandusky  the  fall  before. 
It  was,  therefore,  an  atrocious  and  unqualified  mui-der.  But 
by  whom  committed  ?  By  a  majority  of  the  campaign  'i  J'or 
the  honor  of  my  country,  I  hope  I  may  safely  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.     It  was  one  of  those  convulsions  of 
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the  moral  state  of  aoeiety,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  a  majority  ia  silenced  by  the  clamor  and 
violence  of  a  lawless  minority.  Very  few  of  our  men  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Moravians.  Even  those  who 
had  not  voted  for  saving  their  lives,  retired  from  the  scene  of 
slaughter  with  horror  and  disgust.  Why  then  did  they  not 
^ve  their  votes  in  their  favor  ?  The  fear  of  public  indignation 
resti'ained  them  from  doing  eo.  They  thought  well:  but  had 
not  heroism  enough  to  express  their  opinions.  Those  who  did 
so,  deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  intrepidity.  So  far 
as  it  may  hereafter  be  in  my  power,  this  honor  shall  be  done 
them :  while  the  name  of  the  murderers  shall  not  st^  the 
pages  of  history  from  my  pen  at  least." 

Thus  much  for  the  amiable  Doddridge.  We  leave  bis 
plea  for  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  his  childhood  undimin- 
ished, committing  it  freely  to  the  discrimination  of  the  reader. 
But  there  was  slill  another  construction  placed  upon  this 
bloody  deed — that  of  the  savage  fatalists  of  tiie  woods.  As 
the  sad  tale  passed  from  ^lage  to  village  of  the  Ohio  tribes, 
the  Indians,  particularly  the  scatt-ered  Delawares,  recognized 
with  simple  reverence  a  providential  design.  They  said  they 
had  envied  the  condition  of  their  relations,  the  believing  In- 
diana, and  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  their  peaceful  and 
happy  lives  in  contrast  with  their  own  lives  of  privation  and 
war.  Hence  they  had  endeavored  to  take  them  from  their 
own  tranquil  homes,  and  draw  them  back  into  heathenism, 
that  they  might  be  reduced  again  to  a  level  with  themselves. 
But  the  Great  Spirit  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  so,  and  had 
taken  them  to  himself. 

Soon  after  the  massacre  on  the  Muskingum,  the  congrega- 
tion at  Sandusky,  reduced  in  numbers  and  deprived  of  theb 
;  to  the  solicitations  of  their  Delaware  and 
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Shawanese  frionds,  and  abandoned  their  settlement  at  San- 
dusky. They  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  Half  King,  who 
persisted  in  holding  them  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  his  two  sons ;  hut  in  their  present  situations,  it  was 
doubtless  a  prudent  resolution.  Loekiel  informs  us,  that  on 
their  dispersion,  "  one  part  went  mto  the  country  of  the 
Shawanese :  the  rest  stayed  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pipestown,  and  then  resolved  to  proceed  farther — to  the 
Miami  itiver."  Heckewelder  is  more  explicit,  and  mentions 
the  Scioto  and  Miami  of  the  Lake,  now  Maumee,  as  their 
respective  destinations. 

We  have  previously  considered  the  probability,  that  Corn- 
stalk and  the  Shawanese  tribe  on  the  Scioto,  were  disposed 
to  peace,  and  perhaps  to  accept  Christianity,  through  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries.  Indeed,  after  the  death  of 
Cornstalk,  a  tribe  of  Shawanese  removed  to  the  Muskingum 
and  concurred  in  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Delaware  chiefs, 
only  retiring  to  the  Scioto  when  that  policy  was  reversed. 
These  Indians  doubtless  tendered  an  asylum  to  the  Moravi- 
ans. Their  friends  on  the  Maumee  were  the  band  of  Dela- 
wares,  who  were  the  immediate  followers  of  the  magnanimous 
Paohgantechihilas,  whose  friendly  solicitude  and  timely  warn- 
ing to  the  missionaries  had  been  so  fully  justified  by  recent 
events  as  to  seem  almost  prophetic.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  in  1791,  nine  years  afterwards,  Delawares  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Auglaize  Eiver  near  its  junction  with  the  Mau- 
mee ;  and  here,  while  the  heathen,  aboriginal  and  European, 
raged  around  them,  the  simple-hearted  proselytes  of  a  religion 
of  peace,  found  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  those  pro- 
fessing the  same  benignant  faitli. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  THE  OHIO  I^^I4NS 

Tub  border  ivar  of  the  Revolution  upon  the  Ohio,  consisted 
of  two  series  of  expeditions  in  retaliation  for  Indian  outi  ige 
— those  already  eonaidcred,  which  issued  from  the  region  cf 
Kentucky  traversed  hy  the  Kenhaiva,  the  licking  and  the 
Kentucky  Rivers,  usually  led  by  George  Rogers  Claik,  and 
designed  to  restrain  the  inveterate  Shawanese,  ind  thise 
which  had  Wheeling  and  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  for  then 
base  of  operations,  and  aimed  to  chastise  the  bands  of  Wy- 
andots,  Ottawas,  Miugoes,  and  finally  the  Delawares,  whose 
villages  were  scattered  upon  the  sources  of  the  Muskingum 
and  Sandusky  Rivers  and  along  the  Lake  shore.  The  latter 
may  be  called  the  Pennsylvania  Campaigns,  from  the  fact 
that  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  furnished  the  vol- 
unteer militia,  which  composed  the  main  force  of  these  expe- 
ditions. 

To  the  Coshocton  campaign  of  Col.  Daniel  Brodhead,  inci- 
dental allusion  has  already  been  made.  In  the  correspon- 
dence of  that  oSeer  recently  published,'  he  says,  under  date 
of  March  27,  1781,  that  he  had  called  upon  the  County 
Lieutenants  for  a  few  of  the  militia,  and  intended  to  surprise 
the  Indian  towns  about  Coochocking — written  Goschocking 
by  Heekewelder,  and  now  familiar  aa  Coshocton.  Soon 
afterwards,  probably  before  the  close  of  April,  these  levies 

1)  CriUg's  Olden  Time,  toL  ii,  p.  39S, 
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I  at  Wheeling,  and  their  number,  including  a  few 
continental  troops  from  Pittsburgh,  are  estimated  by  Dod- 
dridge^ at  eight  hundred  men.  In  justice  to  those  upon 
whom  was  imposed  the  reaponBibility  of  command,  it  should 
be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  army  was  roostly  composed  of  the 
tumultuous  and  intractable  population  of  the  frontiers. 

When  in  the  vicmity  of  the  Moravian  towns,  ifc  has  been 
mentioned,  that  Col.  Brodhead  and  Col.  Shepherd  of  Wheel- 
ing could  with  difficulty  restrain  a  foray  of  the  militia  upon 
the  peaceful  inhabitEints.  The  remaining  details  of  the 
expedition  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Doddridge. 

At  White  Eyes  Plain,  a  few  miles  from  Coshocton,  an 
Indian  prisoner  was  taken.  Soon  afterwards  two  more  Indi- 
ans were  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  wounded,  but  he  as 
well  as  the  other  made  his  escape. 

The  commander  knowing  that  these  two  Indians  would 
make  the  utmost  despatch  in  going  to  the  town,  to  ^ve 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  array,  ordered  a  rapid  march, 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain,  to  reach  the  town  before  them 
and  take  it  by  surprise.  The  plan  succeeded.  The  army 
reached  the  place  in  three  divisions.  The  right  and  left 
wings  approached  the  river  a  little  above  and  below  the 
town,  while  the  center  marched  directly  upon  it.  The 
whole  number  of  the  Indians  in  the  village,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  together  with  ten  or  twelve  fi-om  a  little  village 

2)  Rsv.  Joseph  Doddridge,  M.  D.  Frequent  allusion  has  alreafly  beeu 
made  to  this  narrator  of  frontier  manners  and  Incidents.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  Proteatani  Episcopal  Church  of  Ohio,  hia  servicea  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  were  cheerfully  given  to  the  settlementa  opposite  Wheeling; 
bat  in  1620,  he  announces  nn  Intentlonof  resuming  the  medical  pi-ofession, 
as  the  meailB  of  ncquiiing  a  competency  for  his  approaching  age.  See  a 
Eepnhlication  of  tho  Joacnals  of  Episcopal  Conventions  in  Ohio,  fiom  1818 
to  1^7,  edited  by  Eev.  W.  C.  French,  1853.  The  citations  of  the  test  are 
from  l)0(!(lvi(lse's  NotiiR  or  Wc-clorn  Virf;iria. 
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some  distance  above,  were  made  prisoners,  -without  firing  a 
single  shot.  The  river  having  risen  to  a  great  height,  owing 
to  the  recent  fall  of  rain,  the  army  could  not  cross  it,  and 
the  villages  with  their  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  escaped  destruction. 

Among  the  prisoners,  sixteen  warriors  were  pointed  out 
by  Pekillon,  a  friendly  Delaware  chief,  as  engaged  in  a 
recent  excursion  upon  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  during 
which  all  the  male  captives  had  been  put  to  death  by  torture 
in  the  presence  of  their  weeping  families.  A  council  of  war 
was  held  in  the  evening  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  warriors 
in  ci:^tody.  They  were  doomed  to  death,  and  by  the  order 
of  tho  commander,  they  were  bound,  taken  a  little  distance 
below  the  town,  despatched  with  tomahawks  and  spears,  and 
scalped. 

Early  the  next  morning,  an  Indian  presented  himself  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  asked  for  the  "Big  Captain." 
Brodhead  came  forward  and  inquired  what  he  wanted?  to 
which  he  replied,  "  I  want  peace."  "  Send  over  some  of 
your  ebiefe,"  ssud  the  Colonel.  "May  be  you  kill,"  said 
the  Indian.  "They  shall  not  be  killed,"  was  the  answer. 
A  fine  looking  sachem  thereupon  crossed  the  river,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  commander  in  the  street, 
but  while  thus  engaged,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wetzel^  came 
up  behind  him,  with  a  tomahawk  concealed  in  the  bosom  of 
his  hunting  shirt,  and  stnick  him  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  fell  and  instantly  expired. 

On  the  retreat  trom  Coshocton,  Col,  Brodhead  committed 
the  care  of  the  prisoners,  about  twenty  in  number,  to  the 
militia.     After  marching  half  a  mile,  tho  men  commenced 

3)  Lewis  Wetee!,  a  noted  Ijorderer.  See  Appendix  No.  IX,  for  a  tiiograpli- 
ienl  notice  of  tliis  type  of  a  numerous  class. 
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killing  them,  and  soon,  all  except  a  few  women  anil  children 
were  despatched  in  coid  blood, 

The  reduction  of  Detroit,  for  which  Congress  had  collected 
troops  and  munitions  in  1778,  with  no  other  result  than  tho 
useless  forlificatioiis  of  Laurens  and  Mcintosh,  was  again 
proposed  in  1780-1,  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Governor  of 
Virginia,  authorized  Gfen.  Gfcorgo  Rogers  Clark  to  raise  a 
force  adequate  to  inarch  from  the  I^'alls  of  the  Ohio  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Manmoc  to  Detroit. 
The  expedition  was  approved  by  Washington,  who  wrote  to 
Col.  Brodhead,  the  commandant  at  Pitteburgh,  to  send  a 
detachment  with  four  field  pieces  and  one  eight  inch  howit- 
zer, besides  other  stores.  Accordingly,  Captain  Isaac  Craig 
descended  the  Ohio  with  two  companies  of  artillery  to  the 
place  of  i-endezvous,  but  Gen.  Clark  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  expedition — ^his  whole  force,  although  nearly  a 
year  had  passed  in  exertions  to  recruit  it,  not  exceeding 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Captain  Craig  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  on  the  25th  of  December,  1781,  having  been 
forty  days  on  the  voyage  from  the  falls.  He  was  obliged 
to  throw  away  his  gun-carriages,  but  brought  back  the 
pieces  themselves,  and  the  best  of  the  stores. 

The  most  melancholy  incident  in  connection  with  Clark's 
projected  expedition  against  Detroit,  was  the  massacre  of  a 
party  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  In  a  letter  from  General 
William  Irvine,  who  assumed  the  command  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
the  fall  of  1781,  addressed  to  General  Washington,  and 
dated  in  December  of  that  year,  the  affair  is  thus  noticed : 
"  A  Col.  Lochry,  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
with  about  one  hundred  men  in  all,  composed  of  volunteers 
and  a  company  raised  by  Pennsylvania,  for  the  defence  of 
tliat  county,  started  to  johi  General  Clark,  who,  it  is  said, 
16^- 
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ordered  Hm  to  unito  with  him  (Clark)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami,  up  which  river  it  was  previously  designed  to  proceed ; 
but  the  General  having  changed  his  plan,  loft  a  small  party 
at  the  Miami,  with  directions  to  Lochry  to  follow  him  to  the 
mouth  of  tho  falla.  Sundry  aecounta  agree  that  this  party, 
and  all  of  Lochry's  troops,  to  a  man,  were  waylaid  by  the 
Indians  and  British,  (for  it  is  said  they  had  aiiillery)  and  all 
killed  or  taken,  not  a  man  escaping,  either  to  join  Greneral 
Clark  or  io  return  home."  In  a  journal  kept  hj  General 
Kichard  Butler,  while  attending  a  conference  with  the  Ohio 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  in  the  winter  of 
1785-6j  he  designates  Lochry's  creek,  about  seven  miles 
south  of  the  Great  Miami,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  as 
the  scene  of  this  tragedy.  "  Col.  Lochry,"  he  says,  "  and 
his  party  were  defeated  and  cuts  to  pieces  hy  Brant  and  his 
people,  who  perfectly  surprised  Lochry."  It  is  singular  that 
our  historical  compilations  contain  so  alight  a  reference  to  a 
battle  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred whites,  especially  as,  in  the  language  of  Gen.  Irvine, 
"Lochry's  party  were  the  best  men  of  the  frontier."  In 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  the  Kentucky  loss  was 
but  seventy-six,  although  on  that  occasion  there  were  many 
survivors,  to  report  as  well  as  to  revenge  the  horrors  of  the 
day.  But  at  Lochry's  creek  a  hecatomb  of  brave  spiiits 
i^ed  and  gave  no  sign."* 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  occurred  tho  Moravian  campaign, 
already  noticed  in  the  narrative  of  the  mission  on  the  Mus- 


It  was  immediately  followed  by  active  preparations  for  a 

4)  Craig's  Olden  Time,  toI.  ii.,  511.  Gen.  Butler  whs  doubtless  mistaliun, 
if  he  supposed  that  tlio  leader  of  tlie  Indians  engaged  in  tlie  Blaughter  of 
Looliiy's  pai'ty,  was  the  Mohawk  chieftain,  Joseph  Brant. 
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volunteer  expedition  agaiaafc  the  new  settlement  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  and  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  towns,  on  liie 
head  waters  of  the  Sandusky.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
ducted with  secrecy  and  dispatch ;  the  men  were  all  mounted, 
and  furmshed  themselves  with  all  their  outfits,  except  some 
ammumtion  which  was  supplied  by  tiie  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  "Washington  county. 

On  tho  20th  of  May,  1782,  the  volunteers  assembled  at 
the  deserted  Mingo  viOage,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
seventy-five  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  ITo  estimate  of  their 
number  is  less  than  fonr  hundred  and  fifty.  Here,  Colonel 
William  Crawford,  the  agent  and  friend  of  Washington,  waa 
elected  to  the  command.  Col.  David  Williamson  was  an 
unsuccessful  ean^date  tor  the  post,  and  accompanied  the 
expedition. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  May,  the  army  commenced  its 
march,  and  on  the  fourth  day  reached  Shoenbrnn,  on  the 
Muskingum,  finding  sufiicienfc  corn  in  the  adjacent  fields  for 
a  night's  forage  of  their  horses.  On  the  morning  of  the  30tli, 
Major  Brunton  and  Capt.  Bean,  being  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  the  troops,  observed  two  Indians  skulking 
through  tho  woods,  apparently  observing  the  movements  of 
the  detachment.  Although  fired  upon,  thoy  e^-japed.  From 
the  excitement  and  confusion  of  his  troops  on  this  alight 
occasion,  Crawford  was  held  to  apprehend  the  worst  conse- 
quences from  their  want  of  discipline. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  expedition  would  surprise 
the  Indians,  but  the  spies  of  the  latter  had  hovered  near  the 
army  during  the  whole  route,  visiting  each  encampment  the 
day  after  it  was  abandoned,  and  transcribing  from  the  trees 
where  some  loungers  had  carved  the  words,  that ' '  No  quarter 
"waa  to  be  given  to  any  Indian,  whether  man,  woman  or  child." 
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The  savages  ivere  alert  and  ready  to  repel  t!ie  invadei's,  who 
now  pressed  rapidly  forward. 

"  Nothing  material  happened,"  says  Doddridge,  "  until  the 
sixth  day,  when  their  guides  conducted  them  to  tlie  site  of 
the  Moravian  village,  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  tlie 
Sandusky  river,  but  here,  instead  of  meeting  with  Indiana 
and  plunder,  they  found  nothing  but  vestiges  of  desolation. 
The  place  was  covered  with  high  grass,  and  the  remains  of  a 
few  h\ita  alone  announced  that  the  place  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  people  whom  they  intended  to  destroy."  The 
removal  of  the  missionaries  to  Detroit,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  congregation  a  iew  weeks  before,  thus  proved  a  provi- 
dential interposition  in  their  behalf. 

Tho  accounts  of  what  followed  are  very  conflicting.  The 
men  here  insisted  upon  returning,  as  their  horses  were  jaded 
and  the  stock  of  provisions  nearly  exhausted.  Tiie  officers 
held  a  council  and  determined  to  march  one  day  longer,  aud 
if  they  should  not  meet  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  retreat.  Doddridge  states  that  the  army  commenced  their 
march  next  morning,  which  was  continued  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  advance  guard  was  attacked  and 
driven  in  by  the  Indians,  who  were  discovered  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  high  grass  with  which  the  plain  was  covered. 
Another  version  is,®  that  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  march, 
"  the  army  reached  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Sandusky  had 
formerly  stood,  but  from  which  the  Indians  had  lately  removed 
to  a  spot  about  eighteen  miles  below" — that  here  a  council 
was  held  with  the  result  already  mentioned ;  and  that  "just 
as  the  council  broke  up,"  one  of  the  advance  guards  arrived 
with  the  intelhgence  that  the  Indians  had  appeared  in  force 
"  a  few  miles  in  advance."     If  the  army,  all  of  whom  were 
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mounted,  had  advanced  beyond  the  Moravian  town  from  sun- 
rise on  a  June  day,  UEtil  two  hours  after  noon,  the  distance 
to  the  place  where  the  Indians  were  discovered  would  have 
been  more  than  a  "few  miles." 

The  traditions  of  Wyandot  county  represent  the  scene  of 
the  engagement  which  ensued  as  three  iiules  north  of  the 
Upper  Sandusky  of  a  modern  map,  and  one  mile  west  of  the 
Sandusky  River.  A  spot  near  Leesville  or  Leeshurg  in 
Crawford  county,  is  called  "the  battle  ground,"  from  a 
tradition  that  there,  Crawford,  on  his  way  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
had  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians.  If  the  route  of  his  march 
was  so  far  north  as  Leesville,  and  we  admit  the  statement  of 
a  six  hours'  progress  between  the  Moravian  towns  and  the 
battle  field,  it  becomes  probable  that  the  temporai'y  settlement 
of  the  Christian  Indians  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bucyrus, 
whence  a  westward  march  of  sis  hours  before  meeting  the 
enemy,  might  have  occurred. 

The  discrepancy  is  not  merely  whether  the  idarm  of  an 
enemy  in  advance,  was  communicated  to  tlie  army  "just  as 
the  council  broke  up"  or  after  a  six  hours'  further  march; 
but  it  includes  a  contradiction  as  to  the  locahty  of  the  Mora- 
vian settlement  on  the  Sandusky.  McClung  makes  it  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Indian  ambuscade — Doddridge,  a  full 
half  day's  journey  by  a  mounted  body  of  men.  McCiung's 
Narrative  is  consistent  with  the  opinion  that  the  council  was 
held  at  the  old  Indian  town  of  Upper  Sandusky,  which  would 
also  be  the  site  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  and  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sandusky  River,  four  miles  north-east  of  the 
present  town  of  Upper  Sandusky.  Heckewelder's  Narrative 
describes  the  destination  of  the  captive  congregation  in  a 
majmer  favorable  to  this  view  of  the  case.  "  On  the  11th 
of  October"  (1781,)  he  says  "  tliey  arrived  at  the  old  Up 
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pet  Sandusky  town,  which  is  on  the  east  branch  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  whore  the  Half  King  and  his  party  left  thera  and 
proceeded  nine  or  ten  miles  further  to  their  homes."  Hecke- 
welder  also  mentions  that  Pipestown  was  tea  miles  distant." 

All  the  accounts  unite  that  there  were  two  Wyandot  villa- 
ges (of  which  one.  Upper  Sandusky  Old  Town,  was  probably 
deserted  at  this  time)  and  one  Delaware  village,  the  residence 
of  Captain  Pipe.  The  latter  was  situated  on  the  Tymochtee, 
about  eight  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Sandusky,  and 
we  assume  that  New  Wyandot  Town,  probably  the  residence 
of  Half  King,  was  at  Big  Spring,  now  Springrille  in  Seneca 
county.  These  locahti^  are  ascertained  with  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty,  and  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Col.  John  John- 
ston, and  Joseph  McCutchen  Esq.,  of  Wyandot  county.  The 
only  doubt  is  ruised  by  Doddridge's  Narrative,  whether  Old 
Town  of  Upper  Sandusky  was  the  Moravian  village.  We 
incline  to  the  afSrmative  belief,  and  that  the  council  of  war 
was  held  within  a  short  distance  of  the  battle  field. 

With  these  explanations,  we  resume  the  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Sandusky  Plains. 

The  mEun  body  of  the  Indians  had  stationed  themselveg  in 
a  grove  of  trees.  Crawford  immediately  ordered  his  men  to 
dismount,  tie  their  horses,  and  force  the  enemy  from  this 
pfBiiion,  which  was  done.  The  Indians  continued  their  fire 
from  the  high  grass  of  the  prairie.  Doddridge  relates  that 
the  savages  attempted  to  gain  a  small  skirt  of  wood  on  Craw- 
ford's right  flank,  but  were  prevented  by  the  vigilance  and 
braveiy  of  Major  Leet,  who  commanded  the  right  wing; 
while  McClung's  statement  is,  that  Crawford  was  outflanked 
and  exposed,  except  as  the  wood  was  a  partial  shelter,  to  a 
severe  fire  on  every  side.     From  four  o'clock  until  dark,  the 
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contest  was  very  animated.  Doddridge  admits  only  "  three 
killed  and  several  woimded"  on  the  American  side,  which 
was  certainly  an  inconsiderable  loss  in  so  close  an  engage- 
ment. At  night,  the  enemy  drew  off,  and  Crawford's  party 
slept  on  their  arms  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Indians  did  not  resume  the  attack, 
as  they  were  awaiting  reinforcements,  but  were  seen  in  large 
bodies  traverang  the  plains  in  every  iHreetion.  Some  of 
them  appeared  to  be  employed  in  carrying  off  their  dead  and 
wounded. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  field  officers  assembled  in 
council ;  and,  as  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  evidently 
increasing  every  moment,  it  was  unanimously  determined  to 
retreat  by  night,  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  order  and 
the  preservation  of  the  wounded.  The  resolution  was  quickly 
announced  to  the  troops,  and  the  necessary  dispositions  made 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  outpfsts  were  silently  with- 
drawn from  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  as  fast  as  they 
came  in  the  troops  were  formed  in  three  parallel  lines,  with 
the  wounded  borne  upon  biera  in  the  centre.  By  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  all  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made, 
and  tho  retreat  began  in  good  order. 

Unfortunately,  they  had  scarcely  moved  a  hundred  paces, 
when  the  report  of  several  rifles  was  heard  in  the  rear,  in  the 
direction  of  tie  Indian  encampment.  The  troops  soon  be- 
came unsteady.  At  length  a  solitary  voice,  in  the  front  rank, 
called  out,  that  their  design  was  discovered,  and  that  the 
Indians  would  soon  be  upon  them.  A  panic,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  uproar,  ensued — the  wounded  were  aband- 
oned to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy — straggling  parlies  wander- 
ed away  from  the  main  body,  under  the  delusive  expectation 
of  more  safety  by  so  doing:  and  of  the  whole   number, 
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scarcely  throe  hundred  reached  the  settlements.  The  Indi- 
ana soon  ceased  their  attacks  upon  the  maia  body,  but  pur- 
sued the  small  parties  with  such  aetivitj  that  few  of  them 


Dr.  Knight,  the  surgeon  of  the  detachment,  was  in  the 
rear  when  the  flight  commenced,  and  hurried  forward.  He 
had  not  advanced  more  than  three  hundred  yards,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  Colonel  Crawford,  a  short  i^tance  in  front, 
calling  aloud  for  his  son,  John  Crawford,  his  son-in-law. 
Major  Harrison,  and  hia  two  nephews.  Major  Eose  and  Will- 
iam Crawford.  Dr.  Knight  joined  him,  and  they  tarried 
until  the  last  straggler  had  passed,  without  meeting  or  hear- 
ing of  the  young  men.  Presently  a  heavy  fire  was  heard  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  in  front,  accompanied  by  yeUe,  screams, 
and  other  indications  of  a  fierce  attack.  Crawford  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  his  men,  and  not  choosing  to  unite  his 
fortune  with  them,  he  changed  his  coui-se  to  the  northward 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  combatants  on  the  right. 
Dr.  Knight,  and  two  others,  accompanied  him.  They  con- 
tinued in  this  direction  for  nearly  an  hour,  until  they  sup- 
posed themselves  out  of  the  line  of  the  enemy's  operations, 
when  their  course  was  turned  eastward.  They  were  guided 
by  the  north  star,  soon  crossed  the  Sandusky,  and  pressed 
forward  until  daybreak,  when  their  horses  failed,  and  were 


Continuing  their  journey  on  foot,  they  soon  fell  in  with 
Captain  Biggs,  who  had  generously  surrendered  his  horse  to 
a  wounded  officer,  Lieutenant  Ashley,  and  was  composedly 
walking  by  his  side,  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand  and  a  knapsack 
on  his  shoulders.  This  casual  meeting  was  grateful  to  both 
parties,  and  they  continued  their  journey  with  renewed  spir- 
its.    At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  heavy  I'ain  fell  and 
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compelled  them  to  encamp.  A  temporary  shelter  was  formed 
bj  barking  several  trees,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians, 
and  spreading  the  bark  over  poles.  Here  they  passed  the 
night. 

Eesuming  their  route  next  morning,  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  the  carcass  of  a  deer,  neatly  BlJccd  and  bundled  in 
the  akin,  and  a  mile  farther  foil  in  with  a  white  man,  who 
had  kindled  a  fire.  Thej  breakfasted  heartily  after  the  fa- 
tigues and  abstinence  of  thirty-six  hours,  and  continued  their 
march.  By  noon,  they  had  reached  the  path  by  which  the 
army  had  marched  a  few  days  before,  in  their  advance  upon 
the  Indian  towns,  and  some  diecassion  took  place  as  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  that  road  homeward.  Biggs  and  Knight 
strenuously  insisted  upon  continuing  their  course  through  the 
woods,  and  avoiding  all  paths,  but  Crawford  overruled  them, 
representing  that  the  Indians  would  not  urge  the  pursuit 
beyond  the  plains,  which  were  already  far  behind.  Unfor- 
tunately the  colonel  prev^led,  and  abandoning  their  due 
eastern  course,  the  party  pursued  the  beaten  path.  They 
had  not  advanced  a  mile,  when  a  party  of  Delaware  Indians 
sprang  up  within  twenty  yards  of  Crawford  and  Knight,  who 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front  of  their  comrades, 
presented  their  guns,  and  ordered  the  fugitives  in  good  Eng- 
lish to  stop.  Crawford  and  Knight  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners,  but  the  rest  of  the  party  made  their  escape,  al- 
though Captain  Biggs  and  Lieutenant  Ashley  were  overtaken 
and  killed  the  next  day. 

Col.  Crawford  and  Doctor  Knight  were  immediately  taken 
to  an  Indian  encampment,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  were  captured.  Here  they  found  nine  other 
prisoners,  and  passed  the  following  day.  The  next  morning, 
Monday,  June  10,  they  were  paraded  (and  our  quotations 
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in  thia  connection  are  from  Dr.  Knight's  own  narrative)  "to 
march  to  Sandusky,  about  thirty-three  miles  distant ;"  but 
"  Col.  Crawford  was  very  desirous  to  see  Simon  Girty,  who 
lived  with  the  Indians,  and  was  on  this  account  permitted  to 
go  to  town  the  same  night,  with  two  warriors  fco  guard  him," 
The  other  prisoners  "  were  taken  as  far  as  tho  old  town, 
which  was  within  eight  miles  of  the  new." 

Crawford  had  known  Girty,  before  the  latter'a  adherence 
to  the  Biitiah,  and  hoped  to  make  some  arrangements  for  his 
ransom  from  captivity  and  torture.  Girty  promised  to  do 
every  thm^  m  his  poner  to  save  Crawford,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  foi-mer  made  a  proposition  to  Captain  Pipe,  offering 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  release  of  the  Ameri- 
can commandant,  intending,  unquestionably,  to  exact  a  much 
larger  amount  from  Crawford.  The  Delaware  chief  treated 
the  proposition  as  a  gross  insult,  and  threatened  Girty  him- 
self with  torture  at  the  stake,  if  it  was  renewed.  This  threat 
had  such  an  effect,  that  Girty  appeared  subsequently  at  the 
execution  of  Crawford,  an  acquiescent,  perhaps  an  exultant 
spectator. 

On  the  morning  of  June  11th,  Crawford  returned  to  his 
companions  in  misfortune  at  the  Old  Town,  but  Captain  Pipe 
had  preceded  him  and  pdnted  the  faces  of  Dr.  Knight  and  the 
other  nine  prisoners  black.  Upon  Crawford's  an-ival,  Pipe 
painted  him  also,  but  without  any  ferocity  of  language  or 
manner.  On  tho  contrary,  he  dissembled  so  far  as  to  assure 
Crawford  that  he  would  be  adopted  at  the  Wyandot  village. 
When  the  Indians  marched.  Col.  Crawford  and  Dr.  Krught 
were  kept  back  between  Pipe  and  Wingemand,  the  two  Del- 
aware chiefe,  while  the  other  nine  persons  were  sent  forward. 
As  they  proceeded  towards  the  Tymochtee,  Crawford  and 
his  Send  were  shocked  to  see  the  bodies  of  fonr  of  the  pris 
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oners  scattered  along  the  path,  and  were  themeelvea  witnesses 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  remaining  five  by  a  crowd  of  squaws 
and  hoys.  Among  them  was  one  John  MeKinley,  : 
an  officer  in  a  Virginia  regiment,  whose  head  was  ( 
from  his  body  by  an  old  hag,  and  kicked  about  among  the 
savages.  Half  a  mile  further,  they  reached  the  spot  selected 
for  Crawford's  executioii,  which  was  attended  with  all  the 
hon'Ors  of  savage  cruelty.  Three  hours  of  torture,  during 
which  he  entreated  Girty  in  vain  for  the  mercy  of  a  bullet 
through  his  heart,  elapsed  before  the  unfortunate  victim  was 
released  from  his  unutterable  anguish. 

His  companion  and  friend,  Dr.  Knighfc,  was  compelled  to 
witness  the  horrible  spectacle,  and  was  taunted  by  Girty  with 
the  certainty  of  a  similar  fate  when  he  should  reach  the 
Shawanese  villages  on  the  Mad  Kiver,  whither,  on  the  next 
morning,  (after  passing  the  night  at  the  house  of  Captain 
Pipe,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  scene  of  Craw- 
ford's fate,)  he  started  under  charge  of  a  Delaware  Indian. 
The  first  day  they  traveled  about  twenty-five  miles  and  en- 
camped for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  gnats  becoming 
very  troublesome,  the  Doctor  requested  the  Indian  to  untie 
him  that  he  might  help  him  make  a  firo  to  keep  them  off. 
With  this  request  the  Indian  complied.  While  the  latter 
was  on  his  knees  and  elbows,  blowing  the  fb-e,  the  Doctor 
caught  up  a  dogwood  stack,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  witii 
which  he  struck  the  Indian  on  his  head,  laiocking  him  for- 
ward into  the  fire.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  Knight  had 
seized  the  Indian's  gun,  and  the  latter  fied.  After  twenty- 
one  days  of  wandering.  Knight  reached  the  frontier  of  Yir- 
^nia,  nearly  famished  to  death. 

Another  captive,  John  Slover,  who  was  doomed  to  the 
stake  at  the  Shawanese  villages,  but  who  made  a  wonderful 
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escape  from  hia  savage  persecutors,  saw  the  dead  bodies  of 
William  Crawford,  a  nephew  of  Col.  Crawford  and  of  Major 
Harrison,  his  son-in-law,  at  Wakatomilia.  The  unfortunate 
Crawford  had  been  assured  by  Pipe,  that  these  relatives 
would  be  admitted  to  LQCrcy,  but  thej,  as  well  as  Colonel 
MeLelland,  the  second  in  command,  were  beaten  to  death 
soon  after  I'eachlng  the  valley  of  Mad  River. 

Thua,  life  for  life  were  the  atrociiics  on  the  Muskingum 
avenged  at  the  sources  of  the  Sandusky.  It  was  the  cry  of 
vengeance  for  the  Christian  Delawares  slaughtered  at  Gna- 
denhutten,  which  was  rmsed  by  Pipe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tymochtee,  drowning  every  appeal  or  Buggestion  of  mercy 
for  one  so  estimable  as  all  contemporary  accounts  represent 
Col  William  Ciiwfoid  tohiie  been  Althougli  the  Mus- 
kmgum  pioselites  weiu  the  objeetn  of  peisecution  by  their 
heathen  biethren,  ■^et  it  wi'*  f^r  fiom  bem^  a  persecution 
unto  l3e^th  It  had  foi  its  object  then  le'itoiation  to  the 
customs  and  assouiitnns  of  then  foimci  lives,,  and  wis  cn- 
tiiely  Lousistent  with  viirm  per=ional  attachments  Lojkiel 
nariates  that  the  wife  of  Captain  Pipe  had  been  stiongly 
mo'icd  by  the  persuasions  of  the  mitjsion'uies,  and  the  chief 
himself,  when  not  instigated  by  Elliott,  Girty  or  McKee,  was 
disposed  to  be  just  and  tolerant  even  to  the  teachers.  He 
was  a  magnanimous  savage,  and  his  indignant  repulse  of  all 
compromise  with  his  rude  sense  of  justice — when  Girty  sought 
to  invoke  his  influence  to  save  Craivford  by  an  offer  of  money — 
gives  a  heroic  air  to  the  dreadful  tragedy  which  followed. 
*'  Sir,  do  you  think  I  am  a  equaw  ?"  replied  the  indignant 
Delaware.  "If  yon  say  one  word  more  on  the  subject,  I 
will  make  a  stake  for  you  and  bum  you  along  with  the  white 
chief." 

With  Crawford's  defeat,  and  the  carnage  at  Bine  Licks  in 
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August  following,  closed  the  drama  of  the  American  Efivo- 
lution  upon  the  wilderness  of  Ohio.  Soon  the  motive  power 
of  British  infci-igue  and  gratuities  was  withdrawn,  aa  the  ter- 
mination and  result  of  the  struggle  became  apparent,  and  the 
ravages  of  their  Indian  allies  also  abated.  The  latter  were 
glutted  with  vengeance  and  plunder,  and  while  their  villages 
rang  with  their  savage  festivals,  there  was  comparative  indis- 
position to  assume  the  risks  of  fresh  forays  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  80th  of  November,  1782,  provisional  articles  of 
peace  had  been  arranged  at  Paris :  on  the  20th  of  January 
following,  hostilities  ceased :  on  the  19tli  of  April,  1783, 
peace  was  proclaimed  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  3d  of  September  a  definite  treaty  was  concluded. 
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SUBSEQUENT  MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  MOBAVIAN  CONGEEGATION. 

The  removal  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  to  Detroit,  and 
the  dispersion  of  fcheir  Indian  congregation,  did  not  teiiainate 
the  labors  of  Zeisherger,  Heckewelder,  and  their  associates 
in  the  Western  wilderness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
terposition of  Col.  Depejster  was  prompted  by  a  disinterested 
regard  for  their  safety ;  and  the  departure  of  the  Christian 
IncUana  from  Upper  Sandusky,  \yhich  soon  followed,  is  com- 
memorated by  Loskiel  and  Heckewelder  as  a  manifest  token 
of  the  Divine  protection,  specially  vouchsafed  to  arrest  a 
repetition  of  tbe  massacre  at  Gnadenhutten. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  at  Detroit,  Governor 
Depeyster  offered  to  provide  means  for  the  removal  of  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
they  "resolved,  from  motives  of  duty  and  affection,  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  to  gather  their  scattered  flock."  In 
this  design,  they  received  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the 
English  officer.  A  site  was  selected  in  Michigan,  thirty 
mites  distant  from  Detroit,  and  on  the  Huron  River.  The 
Chippewas  were  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Col.  Depeyster, 
to  assent  to  such  an  occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  hunting 
grounds :  tbe  settlement  was  affectionately  called  New  Gnad- 
enhutten ;  and  thither  the  Christian  Indians,  by  messages 
directed  to  them  on  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami  of  the  Lake, 
were  invited  to  come.  The  Governor  accompanied  the  invi- 
tation by  an  assurance,  that  they  sltould  enjoy  perfect  bberty 
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of  conscience,  and  he  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

On  the  second  of  July,  1782,  two  families  arrived  from 
the  Miami,  who  were  soon  joined  hj  Abraham,  a  venerable 
assistant,  and  two  other  families :  a  seasonable  remittance  of 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  by  their  brethren  in  London, 
reached  the  missionaries  about  the  same  time ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  July,  the  new  settlement  was  commenced.  On  the 
6th  of  November,  the  missionaries  (namely,  Zeisberger,  Heck- 
ewelder,  Toangman  and  Senseman,  with  their  families,  and 
the  "single  brethren,"  Edwards  and  Young)  had  the  grati- 
fication of  meeting  fifty-three  of  their  converts  at  the  conse- 
cration of  a  chapel.  Loskiel  says  that  the  fu^tives  to  the 
Bhawanese  had  been  in  great  danger  of  their  lives,  and  had 
only  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  larger  portion  had 
sought  the  protection  of  their  Delaware  kindred  on  the  Miami 
' — the  personal  adherents  of  Paehgantschiliilas,  or  Bockenge- 
helas,  the  great  war  chief  of  the  Delawares,  whose  magnan- 
imora  conduct  at  the  Muskingum  villages,  in  1781,  has 
already  been  detailed.  When  Eockengehelas  was  urged  by 
Captain  Pipe  "not  to  suffer  the  believing  Ini^ans  to  leave 
his  terntory,"  his  reply  is  iLus  reported  by  Loskiel :  "  I  sliall 
never  hinder  any  one  of  my  friends  from  going  to  their 
teachers.  Why  did  you  expel  them  ?  I  have  told  you  be- 
forehand, that  if  you  drive  the  teachers  away,  the  believing 
Indians  would  not  stay.  But  yet  you  would  do  it,  and  now 
you  have  lost  the  believing  Indians,  together  with  their 
Who  murdered  the  believing  Indians  on  the 
m  ?  Lid  the  white  people  murder  them  ?  I  say, 
no !  You  have  committed  the  horrid  deed !  Why  could 
you  not  let  them  live  in  peace  where  they  were  ?  If  you 
had  let  them  alone,  they  would  all  have  been  living  at  thia 
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day,  and  we  should  now  see  the  fa«C5  of  our  friends :  but 
you  determined  otherwise." 

The  other  Delaware  chiefs  made  extraordinary  exertions  to 
dissuade  their  converted  kindred  from  joining  the  missiona- 
ries ;  and  although  forty-three  of  their  number  returned  in 
the  summer  of  1783,  yet  many  relapsed  into  savage  life. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Indian  congregation  sustained 
the  severe  winter  of  1784,  with  other  incidents  of  that  period, 
are  thus  narrated  by  the  European  historian  of  the  Mission : 
"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784,  a  most  extraordinary 
frost  set  in,  extending  over  the  whole  country  about  New 
Gfnadenhutten.  All  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  frozen,  and 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Detroit  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  such  a  deep  fall  of  snow.  In  some  places  it  lay 
five  or  six  feet  deep.  The  long  continuance  of  this  severe 
weather  was  the  cause  of  great  distress.  March  6th,  the 
snow  was  atiU  four  feet  deep ;  about  the  end  of  the  month  it 
began  to  molt,  but  the  ice  on  the  River  Huron  did  not  break 
till  the  4th  of  April,  and  Lalte  St.  Clair  was  not  free  from 
ice  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

"  As  no  one  expected  so  long  and  severe  a  winter,  there 
was  no  provision  loade  either  for  man  or  beast.  The  extras 
ordinary  and  early  night  frosts  of  the  autumn  before,  had 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  promising  harvest  of  Indian 
com,  and  thus  the  Indiana  soon  began  to  feel  want ;  for  what 
was  bought  at  Detroit  was  very  dear,  and  the  bakers  there 
refused  to  sell  bread  at  a  Spanish  dollar  per  pound.  The 
deep  snow  prevented  all  hunting.  The  Indians  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood  wherever  they  could  get  it, 
and  some  lived  upon  nothing  but  wild  herbs.  At  length  a 
general  famine  prevailed,  and  the  hollow  eyes  and  emaciated 
countenances  of  the  poor  people  were  a  sad  token  of  their 
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distress.  Yet  they  appeared  always  resigned  and  cheerful, 
and  God  in  due  season  relieved  ttem.  A  large  herd  of  deer 
strayed  unexpectedly  into  the  neighborhood  of  New  Gnaden- 
hutten,  of  which  the  Indians  shot  above  an  hundred,  though 
the  cold  was  then  so  intense,  that  eeveral  returned  with 
frozen  feet,  owing  chiefly  to  their  wearing  anow-shoes."  ^ 

Heckcwclder  mentions  that  the  cattle  were  saved  from 
starvation,  by  the  discovery  that  the  deer  fed  upon  a  species 
of  rushes,  or  scrub  grass,  which  grew  along  the  river  banks, 
or  the  borders  of  the  ponds.  "  Sti-ange  as  it  may  appear," 
he  says  in  his  narrative,  "  even  our  hogs  lived  chiefly  upon 
those  rushes,  or  the  sap  or  juice  thereof,  for  after  chewing 
the  stalks,  until  liey  had  drawn  the  juicy  substance  out,  they 
would  drop  the  cud  and  take  a  fresh  bite.  Both  these  and 
the  homed  cattle,  were  not  only  saved  from  starving  during 
the  winter,  but  were  in  fine  order  in  the  spring.  Even  the 
fowls  would  eat  it  greedily  after  being  cut  up  m  small  pieces 
of  the  size  of  a  grsdn  of  Indian  com :  and  the  Indians  say, 
that  they  lay  more  eggs  when  fed  with  rushes,  than  when 
fed  with  com :  but  to  the  horses  (who  are  equally  fond  of  it) 
it  proved  fatal.  A  lean  horse  would  get  fat  on  them  in  four 
or  five  weeks,  but  if  left  to  feed  a  few  weeks  longer,  they 
would  surely  die.  On  .examining  into  the  cause  of  this,  it 
was  discovered,  that  their  stomachs  were  cut  up,  or  worn 
quite  thin,  and  full  of  small  holes  like  a  sieve :  whereas,  with 
horn  cattle  and  deer  who  chewed  the  cud,  the  roughness  or 
sharpness  of  the  grass  had  not  this  effect. '"^ 

We  resume  Loskiel.  "  They  now  began  again  to  barter 
venison  for  Indian  com  at  Detroit,  and  thus  were  delivered 
from  the  danger  of  suffering  the  same  extremity  of  distress 
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as  in  Sandusky.  As  soon  as  the  snow  melted,  they  went  in 
search  of  wild  potatoes  and  came  home  loaded  with  them. 
When  the  ice  was  gone,  they  went  out  and  caught  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  fishes.  Bilberries  were  their  next  re- 
soarce,  and  they  gathered  great  quantities,  soon  after  which 
they  reaped  their  crops  of  Indian  com,  and  God  blessed  them 
with  a  very  rich  harvest,  so  that  there  waa  not  one  who  lacked 
any  thing. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  Governor  of  Detroit,  Colonel 
Depeyster,  removed  to  Niagara,  and  both  the  missionaries 
and  the  believing  Indians  sincerely  regretted  the  loss  of  this 
humane  man,  their  kind  friend  and  benefactor.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  the  favor  of  his  worthy  successor,  Major 
Ancrom,  in  whom  they  found  the  same  benevolent  disposition 
towards  them. 

"  The  more  the  good  fame  of  New  Gnadcnhutten  spread, 
the  more  frequent  were  the  visits  of  the  white  people,  who 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  expedition  with  which  the 
believing  Indians  had  raised  this  pleasant  settlement.  They 
also  heard  here  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  doubtless 
had  a  good  effect  on  some.  As  it  happened  that  no  ordained 
Protestant  divine  resided  in  Detroit  at  that  time,  the  mission- 
aries, at  the  request  of  the  parents,  baptised  several  children, 
when  they  visited  the  fort.  Some  parents  brought  their 
children  to  New  Gnadcnhutten,  to  be  baptised  there,  and  a 
trader,  who  had  two  unbaptised  children,  went  thither  with 
his  wife  and  whole  family,  and  publicly  presented  his  children 
to  the  Lord  in  holy  baptism.  Eut  as  to  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  which  several  persons  desired  tlie  missionaries  to 
perform,  they  wished  on  many  accounts  to  be  excused  as 
much  as  possible. 

"  The  industry  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  now  rendered 
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New  Gaadenhutten  a  veiy  pleasant  and  regular  towu.  The 
houses  were  as  well  built  as  if  they  intended  to  live  and  die 
in  them.  The  coimtrj,  fonnerfy  a  dreadful  wilderness,  was 
now  cultiyated  to  that  extent  that  it  afforded  a  sufficient 
maintenance  for  them.  The  rest  they  now  enjoyed  was  pai'- 
ticularly  sweet,  after  such  terrible  scenes  of  trouble  and 
distress.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1784,  it  appeared 
that  they  would  likewise  be  obliged  to  quit  this  place.  Some 
of  the  Chippewas  had,  the  year  before,  expressed  their  dis- 
satisfaction that  the  helieving  Indiana  should  form  a  settle- 
ment in  a  country  which  had  been  their  chief  hunting  place ; 
but  the  governor  of  Detroit  pacified  them  at  that  time  with 
good  words.  Now  they  renewed  their  complaiate,  pretendmg 
that  they  had  only  allowed  the  Christiaii  Indians  to  live  there 
till  peace  should  be  established,  and  even  threatened  to 
murder  some  of  them  in  order  to  compel  the  rest  to  quit  the 
country.  After  many  consultations,  it  evidently  appeared 
that  the  complaints  and  vexatious  demands  of  this  nation 
would  not  cease.  Added  to  this,  the  governor  of  Detroit 
sent  word  to  the  believing  Indians  that  they  should  not  con- 
tinue to  clear  land  and  build,  nothing  being  yet  fixed,  either 
as  to  the  territory  or  government.  The  mi^ionaries  there- 
fore thought  it  most  prudent  to  take  steps  to  return  with  their 
congregation  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  settle 
near  the  river  Walhonding.  This  proposal  being  approved 
by  the  congregation,  the  governor  of  Detroit  was  informed 
of  it,  and  preparations  were  made  to  emigrate  in  the  spring 
of  1785." 

But  these  preparations  were  suspended  by  the  unsettled 
condition  of  afMrs  on  the  Ohio  frontier,  and  another  year 
passed  on  the  Huron  lliver.  In  May,  1785,  the  missionaiies 
ToungtBan  and  Senseman  returned  with  their  families  to 
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Bethtehem,  and  the  misdon  remained  under  the  care  of  Zeis- 
berger,  Heckewelder  and  Edwards,  "The  latter"  (to  coo- 
tiDue  the  selections  from  Loskiel)  "  ■went  in  July,  with  three 
Indian  brethren,  to  Pittsburgh,  with  a  view  to  gain  certain 
informaiaon  concerning  the  state  of  afiaira  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  to  search  out  a  proper  situation  on  the  river 
Walhonding  for  a  new  settlement.  In  Pittsburgh  he  was  told 
that  strictly  speaking,  not  an  inch  of  land  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Erie  could  he  called  Indian  country,  the  United  States  having 
claimed  every  part  of  it ;  and  though  they  did  not  intend  to 
drive  the  Indians  away  by  force,  yet  they  would  not  permit 
them  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  white  people.  He 
also  received  letters  from  Biahop  John  de  Waterville,  who 
had  arrived  from  Europe  to  hold  a  visitation  in  the  congre- 
gations of  the  brethren  in  JTorth  America,  by  which  he  was 
informed  that  Congress  bad  expressly  reserved  the  district 
belonging  to  the  three  settlements  of  the  Christian  Indians 
on  the  Muskingum,  to  be  measured  out  and  given  to  them 
with  as  much  land  as  the  surveyor  should  think  proper.  The 
same  intelligence  be  likewise  received  from  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  and  hastened  home  to  acquaint  the  Indian  congrega- 
tion with  this  unexpected  decision  in  their  favor,  which  occa- 
sioned universal  joy.  An  Indian  is  naturally  very  averse  to 
dwelling  in  any  place  where  one  of  his  relations  has  been 
killed,  but  the  believing  Indians  had  even  parted  with  this 
kind  of  superstition,  and  longed  to  he  there  as  soon  as  possi- 
b!e."3 

3)  The  Moravian  society  at  Bothleliem  had  niemori aliped  Congress  on 
the  asth  of  October,  17SI,  to  reserve  lo  tlie  remnants  of  the  Muskinenm 
mission  tbeir  three  towns  and  the  surronnding  lands.  A  favorable  report 
was  made  in  March,  1781,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1783,  Congress  ordered 
that  "  the  snid  towns  and  so  mnch  of  the  adjoining  lands  es,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  geographer  of  the  OnilM  States,  (might)  bo  sufficient  for  tSem, 
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Immediately^  after  Easter,  1786,  New  Gnadenliutf«n  was 
abandoned,  and  its  inliabitants  proceeded  to  Detroit  in  twenty- 
two  canoes,  with  the  purpose  of  thence  returning  to  Ohio. 
Thej  were  hospitably  received  by  the  governor,  and  after  a 
parting  interview  with  the  Chippewa  chiefs,  to  whom  a  bundle 
of  some  thousands  of  wampum  was  presented  in  token  of 
gratitude,  the  congregation  embarked  on  the  28th  of  April, 
in  two  trading  eioope,  the  Eeaver  and  the  Mackinaw,  which 
had  been  generously  placed  at  their  service  by  the  agent  of 
the  Northwest  company.  Their  destination  was  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  vessels  had 
reached  the  Bars  Islands  of  Lake  Erie,  adjacent  to  the 
Sandusky  peninsula.  Here  the  winds  became  adverse,  and 
a  detention  of  four  weeks  ensued.  The  sea-sick  voyagers 
pitched  their  camp  upon  Cunningham's,  or  Kelley's  Island, 
going  on  board  at  every  prospect  of  release  from  their  bon- 
dage to  the  northeast  wind.  Once  they  set  forward  with  a 
brisk  and  favorable  breeze,  and  were  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Cuyahoga,  when  the  wind  shifted  and  drove  them  back  to 
their  station  on  the  Island.  They  lived  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  found  wild  potatoes,  onions,  and  "  several  kinds  of 
wholesome  herbs  in  abundance."     At  length  this  Island  was 

logethei-  with  tie  buildings,  fc,,  (should)  he  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
Christian  Indians  formerly  aetHed  there."  Congress  passed  another  ordi- 
nance, dated  27thof  Jnly,  1787,  "tliat  the  property  of  ten  thousand  acres, 
adjoining  to  tlie  former  settlements  of  tlie  Christian  Indians,  shonid  he 
rested  to.  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Pennsylvania,  or  ft  society  of  the  snid 
Brethren  for  civilizing  the  Indiana  and  promoting  Christianity,  in  trust  and 
for  the  uses  expressed  in  tie  ordinance  of  May  20, 1785,  Including  Klllhuok 
fttid  his  descendants,  and  the  nephew  afld  descendants  of  the  late  Captain 
White  Eyes,  Delaware  chieiS  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  friends 
of  the  cause  of  America."  The  three  town  plats  were  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  acres  eacli,  making,  with  the  tea  thousand  aliove 
mentioned,  twelve  thousand  acres,  which  were  surveyed  in  1797,  and  pat- 
ented on  the  4th  of  February,  1798. 
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cleared  of  game,  and  they  went  to  another,  ("  Hope's  Love, 
or  Put-in  Bay,"  according  to  Heckewelder)  where  they  found 
"  a  better  haven  and  good  bunting,  but  a  remarkable  number 
of  rattlesnakeB," 

On  the  28th  of  May,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Detroit  to  recall 
the  Beaver,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  Mackinaw  should 
transport  the  baggage  and  a  few  of  the  company  to  Cuya- 
hoga, while  most  of  them  should  make  the  journey  along  tlie 
coast.  They  were  landed  at  Rocky  Point,  about  eight  miles 
from  Sandusky  Bay  (probably  the  promontory  now  known  as 
Scott's  Point,  or  Ottawa  City,  in  Ottawa  county).  "  Here," 
says  Loskiel,  "  thoy  had  to  aecend  very  high  and  steep  rocks, 
and  to  cut  a  way  through  the  thicket  to  their  summit.  Heck- 
ewelder records  the  capture  and  euro  of  "  five  hundred  white 
fish  that  had  retired,  during  the  high  blowing  wind,  between 
Rocky  Island  and  the  shore,  where  the  water  was  about  two 
feet  deep." 

The  travelers  organized  themselves  into  two  divisions. 
One,  led  by  Zeisherger,  proposed  to  make  the  journey  by 
land,  while  the  second  division  of  the  congregation,  led  by 
Heckewelder,  constructed  canoca  of  ehn  barb  for  a  coasting 
voyage  to  Cuyahoga.  Zeisberger's  party  "  had  hardly  pitched 
their  camp  (proceeds  Loskiel)  before  a  party  of  Ottawas, 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  rode  towards  them 
and  expressed  great  astonishment  to  find  such  a  large  number 
of  people  encamped  in  the  pathless  desert.  The  Christian 
Indiana  treated  them  as  hospitably  as  their  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  were  in  return  presented  by  the  Ottawas 
with  some  deer's  flesh,  and  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  might  best  make  a  way  through  the  forests  through 
which  they  had  to  pass.  The  day  following,  they  all  set  out 
on  foot,  and  every  one,  the  missionary  and  his  ^vife  not 
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excepted,  was  loaded  with  a  proportionable  pait  of  the  pro- 
viHioiia  Those  who  formed  the  van  had  the  greatest  dilR- 
cultiet,  to  encounter,  being  obliged  to  cut  and  hreak  their  way 
thiough  the  thicket.  They  soon  arrived  at  a  large  brook 
lunning  through  a  swamp,  through  which  all  the  Indians, 
both  men  and  women,  waded,  some  being  up  to  their  armpita 
in  the  water.  Some  of  the  children  were  carried,  others 
swam,  and  brother  Zeisberger  and  his  wife  were  brought  over 
upon  a  barrow,  carried  by  four  Indian  brethren.  When  they 
arrived  at  Sandusky  Bay,  they  hired  boats  of  the  Ottawas, 
from  whom  also  they  received  frei^uent  visits  during  their 
Btay.  One  evening  the  savages  had  a  dance,''  and  none  of 
the  Christian  Indian  appearing  at  it,  as  they  expected,  some 
came  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  young  people  to  join 
them ;  hut  meeting  with  a  refusal,  they  addressed  brother 
Zeisberger,  begging  him  to  encourage  them.  He  replied  that 
the  Christian  Indians  lived  no  more  after  the  manner  of  the 
heathen,  having  found  something  better.  June  8d,  they 
crossed  the  Sandusky  Bay,  and  the  day  after,  the  river  Pet- 
quotting,  in  a  vessel  belon^ng  to  a  French  trader.^  During 
this  journey  they  celebrated  the  Whitsuntide  holydays,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  many  attentive  hearers  among  the  heathen. 

"  June  4th,  the  second  division,  led  by  John  Heckewelder, 
overtook  them  in  slight  canoes,  the  sloop  Mackinaw  having 
sailed  with  the  heavy  baggage  straight  for  Cuyahoga.  The 
whole  congregation  now  traveled  together,  one  half  on  foot 
along  the  coast  of  the  lake,  and  the  others  in  canoes,  keeping 
as  close  to  the  shoro  as  possible,     June  7th,  they  arrived  at 

i)  Johnson's  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  SanduBky  Bay,  and  sepciaicl 
from  llie  Peniosnla  by  a  narrow  strait,  wbb  a  favorite  resort  of  tiie  Ottn- 
was,  tor  festivals  and  dances.  It  is  prohable  that  the  transacUon  narrated 
above  occun-od  on  that  island. 

^)  Now  Huron  Rfver. 
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the  celebrated  rocks  on  the  south  coast  of  Lalie  Erie.  They 
nae  forty  or  fifty  feet  perpendicular  out  of  the  water,  and 
are  in  many  places  bo  much  undermined  by  tho  waves,  that 
they  seem  considerably  to  project  over  the  lake.  Some  parts 
of  them  consist  of  several  strata  of  different  colors,  lying 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  so  exactly  parallel  that  they 
rGBcmble  tho  work  of  art."  In  Heckewelder's  narratives, 
the  ceremonies  of  a  party  of  Chippewas,  who  sought,  by 
supplications  and  ^fts  of  tobacco  to  propitiate  the  spii^ts  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  are  fully  described.  They  preceded 
the  Moravian  party,  and  had  scarcely  passed  the  rocky  range 
when  a  terrific  storm  arose.  "When  it  subsided,  Heckewel- 
der's little  fleet  also  achieved  the  voyage  without  accident. 
Zeisherger's  land  party  reached  the  Cuyahoga  simultane- 
ously. "  The  sloop  also  anived  safely,  and  drifted  so  near 
the  shore  in  a  calm,  that  the  baggage  could  be  taken  out  and 
carried  to  land  in  canoes,  upon  which  the  sloop  returned  to 
Detroit." 

Both  the  Moravian  annalists  concur  in  mentioning  "  a  largo 
store-house  filled  with  flour,  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga," 
which,  Heckewelder  adds,  was  owned  by  "Messrs.  Duncan 
&  Wilson,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  can-ied  on  a  trade  in  articles 
of  provisions  to  Detroit." 

As  soon  as  additional  canoea  could  be  provided,  the  party 
ascended  the  Cuyahoga  to  "  an  old  town  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  which  had  been  for- 
saken by  the  Ottawas."  Here  the  forest,  which  had  been 
unbroken  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  cleared,  and  the 
recent  growth  w^  easily  removed,  aUowing  them  to  plant 
com.  Their  encampment  was  on  an  elevated  plain  east  of 
the  river,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  month,  and  received 
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the  name  of  Pilgerruh,  oi-  Pilgrim'a  Rest.^  "Here,"  aa 
Ijoskiel  narrates,  "  they  regulatecl  their  daily  worship  in  the 
usual  manner,  reestablished  the  statutes  of  the  congregation, 
and  God  blessed  their  lahors,  August  the  13th,  they  partook 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time  on  this  spot,  which  to 
them  was  the  most  important  and  blessed  of  all  festivals. 

"  In  externals,  God  granted  them  his  gracious  assistance. 
Brother  Zeisfcerger,  having  given  information  of  the  amval 
of  the  Indian  congregation  at  the  Cuyahoga  creek  to  the 
governor  of  Pittsburgh,  and  brother  Shebosch  having  been 
at  that  place  to  endeavor  to  procure  provisions,  Messrs. 
Duncan  &  WUson  were  so  kind  as  to  provide  a  sufficient 
supply,  trusting  them  for  a  great  part  of  the  payment.  Con- 
gress hkewise  ordered  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  and  blankets 
to  be  given  tiiem.'  They  also  found  means  to  purchase 
several  necessary  articles  from  traders  pasamg  through  on 
their  way  from  Pittsburgh  to  Detroit,  and  as  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  by  water  to  Sanduaky  and  Petquotting, 
they  easily  procured  Indian  corn  from  those  places.  The 
two  hundred  dollars  which  they  received  for  their  houses  and 
fields  on  the  river  Huron,  enabled  them  to  make  their  pay- 
ments good.  In  hunting  deer,  bears,  and  mooae-deer,  they 
were  remarkably  suceesafui.  The  congregation  at  Bethlehem 
had  charitably  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  different 
articles  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  Christian  Indians ; 
but  these  having  been  detained  on  the  road,  did  not  arrive  at 
Pilgerruh  till  August,  1786,  when  they  were  equally  divided 

6)  "Within  the  ptefient  limits  of  Independence,  Cuyahoga  county."— 
Hour's  Hist.  Coa.,  120. 

7)  Lieut.  Cot.  HiirmiLi-,  then  in  command  at  Fort  McInfoBli,  was  directed 
to  fttmiah  the  CliriBtlan  Indians  witL  fire  hundred  bnshela  of  Indian  com, 
one  hundred  blanlseta  and  other  neccsflaiies.  The  Bnpplies  were  not  deliv- 
ered, however. — Amei-icaa  State  Papsra,  Indian  Jjfairs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373. 
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among  all ;  the  children  even  received  their  share,  and  the 
whole  congregatioQ  expressed,  in  the  most  lively  terms,  their 
sincere  acknowleclgments  to  their  kind  benefactors.  Salt 
was  not  so  easily  procured  here  as  on  iJio  river  Huron,  the 
salt  springs  being  a  great  way  off." 

The  summer  and  winter  passed  without  material  change 
in  the  situation  and  pr<«pect3  of  the  little  community.  In 
October,  1786,  John  Heekewelder  returned  to  Bethlehem, 
leaving  David  Zeisberger  and  William  Edwards  in  charge  of 
the  congregation ;  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  "  a  new 
and  spacious  chapel  was  consecrated :  but  the  Indians  only 
fui-niahed  themselves  with  frail  huts,  hoping  soon  to  reach  the 
Muskingum.  In  tliis  they  were  destined  to  disappointment. 
Every  day  added  to  the  exposure  and  danger  which  would 
attend  a  removal  thither ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1786,  Captain  Pipe  sent  a  message,  urging  them  to  remove 
westward  to  tJie  Petquotting  or  Huron  River.  Another 
message  from  the  Delawares,  was  a  pressing  invitation  to 
Sandusky.  Thus  a  dilemma  was  presented  to  the  leadei-sof 
the  congregation.  While  their  own  inclination  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  speedy  occupation  of  their  former  seats  on  the 
Muskingum,  they  were  advised  by  Gen.  Richard  Butler,  the 
Indian  Agent  of  the  United  Sta,tos,  to  remain  for  the  present 
on  the  Cuyahoga,  and  the  Indians  insisted  on  their  removal 
to  localities  still  more  remote.  The  dispositioas  and  final 
action  of  the  missionaries,  with  the  attending  circumstances, 
are  thus  stated  by  Losldei : 

"  Accustomed  to  venture  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  they  were  unconcerned  as  to  their  own  safety,  and  if 
that  alone  had  been  the  point  in  (Question,  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  a  moment  to  return  to  the  Muskingum :  but 
they  durst  not  bring  the  congregation  committed  to  their  care, 
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into  so  dreadful  and  dangerous  a  situation.  They  rather 
thought  it  their  duty  to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  their  flock,  and  therefore,  after 
mature  deliberation,  resolved  to  propose  to  them,  that  they 
should  give  up  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  Muskingum 
for  the  pi-esent,  but  at  the  same  time  not  remain  on  tho 
Cuyahoga,  but  rather  seek  to  find  some  spot  between  that 
river  and  Petquotting,  where  they  might  procure  a  peaceable 
and  safo  retieit  This  proposil  was  solemnly  accepted,  fiist 
hy  the  Indiin  assistinta,  and  then  by  the  whole  congregation 
Soon  aftei  this  the  following  message  amted  from  a  Dela 
ware  chief  to  Brother  Zeisberger  '  Giandfather '  haiiig 
hciid  thit  1  m  piopo'iu  t>  live  on  the  Muskingum,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  go  thither  this  spiing  I  cannot  yet  tell 
you  my  leason ,  noi  can  I  siy  whethei  we  shall  have  war  or 
peace  but  so  much  I  cm  siy,  that  it  is  not  yet  time  Do 
not  think  thit  I  wish  to  opfose  your  preaching  the  woid  of 
God  to  the  Indians  I  am  Jad  thit  y  u  do  this ,  but  I 
•idvise  you  foi  yout  f,ood  Go  not  to  the  Muikmgum  '  ^  Ihi^ 
mes'^a^e  tended  to  onfirm  the  people  m  the  above  mcnt  oncd 
rcwiution,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  most  piudent  at  tho 
time,  and  in  tlio  hegmmng  of  Apiil  some  Indian  brethien 
set  out,  with  a  view  to  seek  i  place  for  i  new  settlement,  and 
found  one  muoh  to  their  mmd 

'  Meanwhile  the  Indian  con^iegation  of  Pilgemih,  cele 
brited  Lent  and  Easter  m  a  blessed  manner  The  public 
reading  of  the  history  of  our  Lord's  passion,  was  attended 
with  a  remarkable  impression  on  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
The  congregation  could  not  sufficiently  express  their  desire 
to  hear  more  of  it,  and  it  appeared  as  if  they  now  heard  this 
great  and  glorious  word  for  the  first  time. 

8)  No  one  wns  more  iikely  to  send  such  a  niessngo  tJian  Hifi  noblo-hearted 
BoclwngelieliLs.  ^--  i 
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"April  loth,  1787,  the  Christian  Indians  closed  their 
residence  at  Piigen-uh,  by  offering  up  solemn  prayer  and 
praise  in  their  chapels,  which  they  had  used  but  a  short  time. 
They  thanked .  the  Lord  for  all  the  internal  and  external 
blessings  he  bad  confei^red  upon  them  in  this  place,  and  then 
set  out  in  two  parties,  one  by  land,  led  by  Brother  Zeisherger, 
and  the  other  by  water,  with  Brother  Edwards.  The  latter 
were  obliged  to  cross  over  a  considerable  part  of  Lake  Erie. 
Bat  before  they  had  left  the  Cayahaga  creelc,  a  dreadful 
storm  arose,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  iake.  The  waves 
heat  with  such  violence  agajnst  the  rocks  described  above, 
that  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  with  the  sound.  The  trav- 
elers thanked  God  that  they  were  yet  in  safety  in  the  creek, 
and  being  in  want  of  provisions,  spent  the  time  in  fishing. 
One  night  they  fished  with  torches,  and  pierced  above  three 
hundred  large  fish  of  a  good  flavor,  resembling  pikes,  and 
weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds,  part  of  which  they  roasted 
and  ate,  and  dried  the  rest  for  provisions  on  the  voyage. 
April  24th,  the  travelers  by  land,  and  the  day  following  those 
who  went  by  water,  arrived  at  the  place  fixed  upon  for  their 
future  abode.  It  appeared  hke  a  fruitful  orchard,  several 
wild  apple  and  pium  trees  growing  here  and  there.  They 
hiid  never  settled  upon  so  good  and  fertile  a  spot  of  ground. 
The  camp  was  formed  about  a  league  from  the  lake,  which  in 
these  parts  abounded  with  fish.  Wild  potatoes,  an  article 
of  food  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  grew  here  plentifully. 
The  brethren  rejoiced  at  tlie  thoughts  of  establishing  a  regu- 
lar settlement  in  so  pleasant  a  country,  especially  as  it  was 
not  frequented  by  any  of  those  savages  who  had  hitherto 
proved  such  troublesome  neighbors.^ 

"But  thoir  joy  was  of  short  duration.     April    27th,  a 
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Delawai'e  Captain  arrived  in  the  camp,  ancl  informed  them 
that  thej  should  not  remain  in  this  place  but  live  with  them 
at  Sandusky,  adding,  that  they  should  consider  it  a  matter 
positively  determined,  and  not  first  deliherate  upon  it.  He 
added,  as  usual,  the  most  solemn  declarations  of  protectaon 
and  safety.  The  Captain  assured  them  likewise,  that  tho 
place  appointed  for  their  habitation  was  not  in  the  vicinity 
of  any  heathen  towns,  but  ten  miles  distant  from  the  nearest. 
To  the  missionary,  David  Zeisberger,  he  had  brought  the 
following  particular  menage.  'Hear,  my  friend,  you  are 
my  grandfather.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  having  been 
formally  adopted  by  our  chiefs  as  a  member  of  our  nation. 
No  one  shall  hurt  you,  and  you  need  not  have  any  scruples 
about  coming  to  live  at  Sandusky.'  He  then  delivered  a 
string  of  wampum.  Disagreeable  as  this  message  was  to 
the  Christian  Indians,  and  though  they  represented  to  the 
Captain  the  malice,  deceit  and  treachery  of  the  Delaware 
Chiefe,  which  they  had  painfully  experienced  for  these  sis  or 
seven  years  past:  yet  after  many  serious  consultations,  they 
and  the  missionaries  could  not  but  resolve  to  submit  to  the 
■will  of  the  chiefs,  lest  they  should  bring  new  troubles  and 
persecutions  upon  the  mission.  Their  answer  was  therefore 
in  the  affirmative.  Brother  Zeisberger  answered  hkewise 
the  particular  menage  sent  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  yet, 
with  this  express  condition,  that  all  the  other  white  brethren 
should  have  the  same  privileges  granted  them,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  enjoy  the  same  riglits. 

"  Nothing  appeared  in  this  affair  so  dreadful  to  the  mis- 
sionaries as  the  prospect  of  being  again  subject  to  heathen 
rule  and  government.  Yet  they  could  not  deny  that  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  their  peculiar  calling  io  live  in  the  midst 
of  those  heathen,  to  whom  they  were  to  preach  the  gospel, 
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and  therefore  write :  '  We  must  be  satisfied  to  live  in  the 
very  nest  of  Satan,  for  it  appears  indeed,  as  if  every  savage 
Indian  was  possessed  by  a  mimber  of  evil  spirits,  with  whom 
we  must  be  at  war.' " 

"  In  the  beginning  of  May,  they  with  great  joy  welcomed 
two  assistants  in  the  work  of  the  mission,  sent  by  the  coa- 
gregation  at  Bethlehem,  Michael  Young  and  John  Weygand, 
and  soon  after  left  a  country  so  pleasing  in  every  respect, 
with  great  regret,  proceeding  partly  by  water  on  Lake  Erie, 
partly  hj  land  along  its  banks  to  Petquotting,  where  they 
encamped  about  a  mile  from  the  lake.  Here  they  found  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  message  brought  by  the  above  men- 
tioned Captain  from  the  Delaware  chiefs  was  fallacious; 
for  the  place  fixed  upon  for  their  residence  was  not  above 
two  miles  from  the  villages  of  the  savages.  Our  Indians 
therefore,  and  the  missionaries,  resolved  not  to  go  any  far- 
ther for  the  present,  lest  they  should  be  entangled  in  some 
snare,  but  to  settle  near  Petquottdng,  and  even  to  maintain 
their  situation  in  oppo^tion  to  the  will  of  the  Delaware 
chiefs.  They  then  sought  and  found  an  uninhabited  place 
situated  on  a  river  called  also  Huron,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  lake  at  Petquotting,  whither  they  al!  went  in 
canoes  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  before  night  a  small  village 
of  bark  huts  was  erected.  Hence  they  sent  deputies  to  the 
chiefs  to  inform  them  of  their  resolution  and  their  reasons 
for  it,  and  obtained  leave  to  stay  at  least  one  year  in  that 
place  without  molestation.  They  hoped  also  that  during 
that  period,  circumstances  might  alter  in  their  favor,  and 
that  they  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  continue  there 
longer. 

"  They  therefore  made  plantations  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  chose  the  east,  wluoh  was  high  land,  for  their 
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dwellings.  Thia  place  waa  called  New  Salem.^"  Here 
they  celebrated  Ascension  Day  and  WhiiBontide  in  the 
usual  manner,  meeting  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  sixth  of 
June,  finished  and  consecrated  their  new  chapel,  which  was 
larger  and  better  built  than  that  at  Pilgemih.  They  indeed 
wanted  more  room,  for  a  larger  number  of  heathen  Indians 
attended  their  public  worship  hero,  than  at  the  Cayahaga, 
and  hardly  a  day  passed  without  visits  from  strangers. 
June  9th,  the  whole  congregation  held  a  love-feast,  for 
ivhich  Sour  had  been  sent  from  Bethlehem.  A  letter  to  the 
believing  Indians  from  Bishop  Johannes  Von  Wateville,  was 
read  to  them  on  thia  occasion,  and  heard  with  much  emotion. 
He  hatl  held  a  visitation  in  all  the  settlements  of  the  Breth- 
ren in  North  America,  but  to  his  sorrow  found  it  impossible 
to  go  to  the  Indian  congregation,  and  was  then  on  his  return 
to  Europe.  On  the  same  day  the  congregation  at  New 
Salem  partook  of  the  I-ord's  Supper,  rejoicing  in  Goct  their 
Saviour,  whose  gracious  presence  comforted  their  hearts  in 


And  here,  ivith  an  enthusiastic  narrative  of  the  reclama- 
tion of  "many  of  the  poor  lost  sheep,"  and  "the  increase  of 
the  Indian  assistants  in  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  truth," 
the  truthful  chronicle  of  Loshiel  draws  to  its  close.  "Ac- 
cording," he  says,  "  to  the  accounts  transmitted  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1787,  the  missionaries  were  full  of  courage 
and  confidence,  and  diligent  in  the  work  of  God  committed 
to  them." 

Although  the  limitation  of  Losldel's  nan-ative  is  contempo- 
raneous with  the  period  to  wluch  this  volume  relates,  yet  we 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  follow  the  subsequent  fortunes 


10)  Neai  tlic  nortli  line  of  the  townsiiip  of  Milan,  Erie  county. 
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of  the  missiona.  For  this  purpose,  Hcekeivelder  will  be  our 
principal  authority. 

Three  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  Salem,  in  the 
winter  of  1789-90,  the  Ohio  Indians  joined  a  league  of  the 
Western  savages  against  the  United  States,  and  it  ivaa 
determined  at  a  general  council  to  remove  the  Christian 
Indians  and  their  teachers  from  Pet<juottJng  to  Kegeyunk, 
now  Fort  Wayne,  and  that  the  former  should  then  be  re- 
quired to  take  part  in  the  impending  hostilities.  Informa- 
tion of  this  plot  was  secretly  communicated  to  Zeiaberger  by 
somo  friendly  Indians,  and  tlie  missionary  Edivards  was 
instantly  despatched  to  Detroit,  with  a  request  that  the 
British  commandant  would  grant  them  an  asylum.  He 
readily  consented,  and  in  April,  1790,  a  vessel  arrived  at 
the  Huron  River,  and  the  whole  Indian  congregation  aban- 
doned their  settlement  of  New  Salem.  They  were  at  length 
removed  to  the  river  Thames,  seventy  miles  northeast  of  De- 
troit, where  a  town  was  built  and  called  Fairfield. 

In  1797,  three  separate  tracts  of  four  thousand  acres  each, 
including  the  sites  of  Gnadehutten,  Schoenbnin  and  Salem 
were  surveyed  and  laid  oif  to  the  mission.  In  the  spring  of 
1798,  John  Heckewelder  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Mortimer 
repaired  to  Fairfield  "by  way  of  the  Genessee  county, 
Black  Rock,  Niagara,  Grand  River,  and  the  Pinery  in 
Upper  Canada,  to  inform  the  congregation  that  the  Congres- 
sional grant  was  perfected :"  and  thence,  after  a  week's  stay, 
Heckewelder  and  Edwai'ds,  with  two  young  Indians,  started 
for  the  Muskingum,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  a 
permanent  settlement.  Their  route  was  by  Detroit,  Browns- 
town,  River  Raisen,  i-apids  of  the  Maumee,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Owl  Creek  (now  Vernon  River)  and  the  Forks  of  the  Mus- 
kingum.    In  October,  Zeiaberger  and  Mortimer,  with  "a 
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large  number  of  the  Christian  Indians  from  rairfiekl,"  ar- 
rived on  the  Muskingum  and  founded  Goshen.  In  1804,  a 
part  of  the  F^rfield  congregation  removed  to  Petquotlang, 
and  renewed  their  missionary  settlement,  which  the  late 
Rev,  E.  Judaon  of  Milan  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
tho  spot  where  Milan  now  stands.  It  was  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Christian  Frederic  Dencke,  but  was  rehnquished  in 
1809,  when  the  lands  had  been  surveyed,  and  began  to  he 
appropriated  by  the  whites.  The  Moravians  returned  to 
F^rfield. 

David  Zeisberger  passed  the  remnant  of  his  useful  life  at 
Cfoshen,  Tuscarawas  county,  where  he  died  November  7, 
1808,  aged  SI  years,  7  months  and  6  days.  At  the  same 
place,  in  1801,  William  Edwards  had  rested  from  his  labors, 
aged  about  seventy.  John  Heckewelder,  after  remaning  in 
the  scenes  of  his  early  missionary  life  from  1801  to  1810, 
returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  became  mdely  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "Narrative  of  the  Missions  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians,"  and 
of  an  "Account  of  tho  History,  Manners  and  Customs  of  tho 
Indian  Nations,  who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighboring  States,"  besides  many  other  publications.  He 
died  at  Bethlehem  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1823,  aged 
seventy-nine  years,  and  nearly  eleven  months. 

The  influence  of  the  white  settlements  upon  the  Indian 
colony  of  the  Muskingum  was  so  unfavorable,^'  that  their 
11)  At  the  session  of  the  Temtorial  Legislature  for  1799-1800,  an  act  was 
passed  to  protect  tho  Moravian  Indians  from  Iho  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  misBionariea  were  authorized  to  seize  the  same  wlionever 
brought  within  the  Schocobrun  tract,  and  "do  with  It  as  thej  should  think 
proper; "  and  Heeltewelder  mentions  that  on  one  occasion  "  the  missionary, 
Zeisberger,  althongU  then  in  hia  eightieth  year,  in  his  zeal  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  w^  engaged,  took  up  an  axe  and  stove  the  kegs  so  tbat  the  lig^uor 
ran  into  the  river."  Tho  Moravian  annalist  adds,  that  "  althongli  this  act 
18 
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spiritual  guardians  at  length  induced  Congress  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  tend  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  ajid 
enable  the  society  to  divest  itself  of  the  trusteeship  in  the 
land.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1823,  an  agreement  or  treaty 
was  entered  into  at  Gnadenhuttea  between  Leivis  Cass,  then 
Governor  of  Michigan,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Lewis  de  Sehweinite,  on  the  part  of  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  land  to  the  government.  By  this  agreement,  tlie 
raembei's  of  the  society  rehnr(«ished  their  right  as  trustees, 
conditioned  that  the  United  States  would  pay  six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-feur  dollars,  being  but  a  moiety  of  the 
money  they  had  expended.  The  agreement  could  not  be 
legal  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Indians,  for  whose 
benefit  the  land  had  been  donated.  These  embraced  the 
remainder  of  the  Christian  Indians  formerly  settled  on  the 
land,  "including  Killbuck  and  Lis  descendants,  and  the 
nephews  and  descendants  of  the  late  Captain  White  Eyes, 
Delaware  chiefs,"  The  Goshen  Indians,  as  they  were  then 
called,  repaired  to  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
contract.  On  the  8th  of  November,  tl^ey  signed  a  treaty 
with  Governor  Cass,  by  which  they  relinquished  their  right 
to  the  Jands,  on  condition  that  Government  would  pay  them 
an  annuity  of  four  hundred  dollars  aa  long  as  they  remained 
on  the  Eiver  Thames  in  Canada,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  should 
they  choose  to  return  to  the  United  States,  secure  to  them  a 
reservation  of  twenty-four  thousand  acres. 

The  trustee  could  not,  however,  divest  themselves  of  all 

of  tlio  iQiasiomuy  served  as  a,  eheck  on  soma  otier  [iiaoiiierly  people  fi'om 
tlieii'  maiing  similar  attempts  of  bringing  lienor  f  o  the  town,  yot,  upon  the 
whole,  this  act  of  the  AasemWy  became  highly  offensive,  and  was  termed  an 
Infi'lngement  on  the  lights  and  liljerties  of  a  tVee  and  independent  people; 
nnd,  conseqnenlly,  soon  rcpealc'I." 
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the  associations  of  the  Muskingum  Mission.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe,  that  the  fourth  artiele  of  the  treaty  secures 
in  perpetuity  to  the  Society  of  United  Brethren,  free  from 
any  condition  or  limitation  whatev         t  n  f  ground, 

including  the  church  called  Eeersh  ba  anl  tl  graveyard 
on  the  Gnadenhutten  tract ;  also  th  1  lit; 
house  and  grave  yard  in  the  town  of  G-  d  nl  tt  , 
and  also  the  missionary  house  and  g  ya  1  at  ( 
These  stili  constitute  links  between  the  peiiod,  when  the 
message  of  the  cross  was  announced  in  the  depth  of  a  wil- 
derness and  amid  the  horrors  of  border  warfare,  and  the 
passing  era  of  material  development  and  spiritual  privileges.^^ 
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TnB  student  of  diploiua«y,  either  as  an  art  or  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  events  of  history,  will  find  no  more  suggestive 
field  of  inquiry,  than  is  presented  by  the  negotiations  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  At  the  council  fire,  the 
loftiest  qualities  of  their  character  have  been  conspicuous — 
self-contr&l,  courtesy,  dignity,  eloquence,  and  that  instinctive 
sagacity,  ivhich  is  the  first  requisite  of  statesmanship.  Of 
this,  Jefferson  seemed  conscious,  when  he  triumphantly  rested 
his  defence  of  the  native  ra«e  of  tho  American  eontbient, 
against  Buffon'a  imputation  of  inferiority,  upon  the  tcise  and 
touchmg  speech  of  the  desolate  Cayuga  warrior,  Logan. 

The  present  chapter  will  relate  to  the  negotiations  with  the 
Ohio  Indians,  between  1768  and  the  Territorial  epoch. 

The  American  Revolution  interrupted  the  dreams  of  power 
and  wealth,  in  which  the  leading  spirits  of  the  MidtUe  Colo- 
nies had  indulged  at  the  consummation  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1768.  Sir  William  John- 
son, who  conducted  that  negotiation,  hoped  to  found  a  colony 
south  of  the  Ohio ;  the  envoys  of  Pennsylvania  exulted  at  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  title  between  the  Aileghanies  and 
tlie  Ohio  River,  as  far  north  as  Kittaning ;  ^  while  Yirginia 
was  no  less  gratified  by  a  still  more  westward  extension  of 

I)  Tiiu  noithwost  corner  of  Cambrin  count;',  Pennsylvania. 
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her  territorial  occupation.  Land  speculatioD  was  the  maiiia 
of  that  age,  and  the  disbanded  soldiery  of  the  long  wars  with 
IVance,  desired  the  widest  possible  range  of  selection  in  the 
location  of  their  bounties. 

The  conference  of  Fort  Stanwix  only  tra,nsferred  the  cltwrn 
of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York.  The  Delawares,  who  were 
seated  upon  the  Upper  Ohio,  and  the  Shawanese,  who  had 
formerly  occupied  Kentucfey,  and  now  shared  iis  range  as  a 
hunting  ground  with  the  Cherokees  and  other  Southern  In- 
dians, were  no  parties  to  the  treaty.  As  has  been  shown,  a 
pi'ominent  cause  of  the  hostilities,  which  were  terminated  by 
Dunmore's  expedition  of  1774,  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Shawaneee  with  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  The  Delawares 
were  more  willing  to  transfer  their  villages  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  for  their  name  implies  former  removals  westward, 
and  experience  had  convinced  them  of  the  futility  of  any 
other  than  a  passive  policy. 

There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  a  condition  of  the  treaty 
between  the  Shawanese  of  the  Scioto  and  Lord  Dunmore, 
besides  the  surrender  of  prisoners  and  plunder,  made  the 
Ohio  River  the  boundary  between  themselves  and  the  whites, 
But  this  agreement  to  abandon  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio, 
did  not  probably  include  the  Shawanese  warriors  and  hunters 
of  the  Miami  villages ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  bloody 
campaigns,  that  the  whole  tribe  acquiesced  in  3.  partition, 
which  was  more  a  trophy  of  conquest  by  the  bold  KentucH- 
ans,  than  a  treaty  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  Lidians. 

When  Lord  Dunmore  concluded  the  treaty  of  Camp  Char- 
lotte, he  required  the  delivery  of  four  hostages  by  the  Shawa- 
nese, and  also  detained  twelve  Mingo  prisoners.  The  latter 
were  still  imprisoned  on  the  9th  of  February,  1775,  as,  on 
that  date,  Dr.  John  Connolly  wrote  to  Col,  George ' 
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ton,  asking  what  ehould  be  done  with  tliem,^  The  Shaivamese 
iiostages  aeem  to  have  been  reJeaaed  in  the  Buramer,  and 
would  have  been  previously,  if  their  tribe  had  more  promptly 
surrendered  the  white  captives  which  thej  held.  A  Will- 
iamaburg  publication  of  Feb.  10,  1775,  mentions  that  a  few 
days  before,  ComstJiUi,  the  chief  of  the  Beioto  Shawanese, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  \\here  a  (Japfc. 
Russeil  wa3  then  in  command,  and  delivered  to  him  "  several 
of  the  old  white  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  horses." 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1775,  Congress  organized  an  admin- 
istration of  Indian  Affairs.  Almost  aimultaneoasly,  an  envoy 
of  Virginia,  Capt.  James  Wood,  afterwards  Governor  of  that 
State,  was  traversing  Ohio,  having  been  deputized  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Vir^nia  to  invite  the  India^i  tribes  to 
a  council  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  10th  of  September.  While 
thus  employed,  he  ascertained  that  the  British  commandant 
at  Detroit,  and  one  Mens.  Baubee,  a  Canadian  Frenchman, 
had  distributed  belts  and  wampum  among  seventeen  Western 
tribes,  with  a  message,  that  the  Virginians  were  about  to  in- 
vade their  country  and  attack  them  from  two  directions — by 
the  Ohio  and  by  the  Lakes.  Hamilton's  only  object  in 
making  such  a  statement,  was  to  provoke  a  border  war. 

Capt.  Wood,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  July,  had  a  satisfac- 
tory interview  with  Newcomer,^  and  other  Delaware  chiefs, 
at  Coshocton ;  and  on  the  25th,  arrived  at  a  "  Seneca  Town," 
where  he  found  Logan,  with  some  of  the  Mingoes  who  had 
been  prisoners  at  Fort  Pitt.  They  appeared  very  desiroia 
to  know  his  errand.     He  called  them  together,  and  made  the 

2)  Amcilcan  Arehlves,  fourth  series,  vol. !.,  p.  12S3. 

3)  Hetawatwes.  ThedetaiUof  Wood's  journey  are  compiled  from  Amer- 
ican Ardiivea,  fourth  sfvics,  vol.  iii.,  p.  76~nn  account  diited  August  15, 
1775— without  change  in  Hie  names  of  persons  and  plaoea. 
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same  speech  to  tiem  as  to  the  Delawares ;  bnfc  their  only- 
answer  was,  that  they  would  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
■with  what  he  had  said.  These  Indians,  Wood  remarks,  ap- 
peared very  angry,  and  behaved  with  great  insolence. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Capt.  "Wood  had  a  hearing  at  the 
Wyandot  Town.  A  chief.  War  Post,  postponed  a  reply  until 
the  next  day,  when  they  would  meet  liim  in  the  Council 
House.  IMeanwhile,  War  Post  and  six  others  came  privately 
to  the  Vir^nian,  "  to  talk  with  him  as  friends,"  they  said. 
They  had  always  understood  the  English  had  but  one  king, 
who  lived  over  the  Crreat  Kiver ;  they  were  much  s 
lately  to  hear  that  there  was  a  war,  and  several  e 
at  Boston,  where  a  great  many  men  were  killed  on  both  sides ; 
and  as  they  had  heard  many  different  etories,  they  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  truth.  Capt.  Wood  then  explained  to  them 
the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  the  geueral  union  of  the  colo- 
nies :  removing  an  eiTor  into  which  the  Wyandots  had  been 
led,  that  the  Vir^ians  were  a  distinct  people  from  the  other 
colonies.  On  the  following  day,  War  Post  replied  publicly, 
that  they  had  fully  considered  the  message,  and  thought  it 
good,  but  they  would  be  ruled  in  the  matter  hj  their  chiefs 
beyond  Lake  Erie. 

Wood  reached  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  31st.  Here 
he  found  much  excitement  from  the  alarming  reports  brought 
by  one  Chennsan,  or  the  Judge,  who  had  just  escaped  from 
Williamsburg,  -whore  he  had  been  detained  as  a  hostage. 
He  said  that  all  the  people  of  Virginia,  except  the  Governor, 
were  determined  on  ivar  with  the  Indians ;  that  he  had  barely 
escaped  with  his  life,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  fellow- 
hostages,  Cuttenwa  and  Newa,  were  killed.  Capt.  Wood 
was  soon  confronted  with  the  furtive,  denied  his  whole  story, 
and  assured  the  Shawanese  present  that  Cuttenwa  and  Newa 
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were  on  the  way,  riding  leisurely  back  to  tlieir  towns,  and 
that  Chennsan,  by  his  flight,  had  lost  a  horse,  saddled  and 
bridled,  besides  other  presents.  This  explanation  quieted 
the  crowd,  and  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  Shawanese  were 
likewise  invited  to  the  coimeil  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  responded 
with  pacific  assurances.* 

On  the  return  of  Wood  to  Virginia,  it  was  known  that 
Messrs.  Franklin,  Ilenry  and  "Wilson  had  been  appointed  by 
Congress  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affeirs  for  the  Middle 
Department  (including  the  Ohio  tribes),  and  we  presume 
that  it  was  tmder  their  direction  that  the  conference  at  Fort 
Pitt,  of  September,  1775,  was  held.  Perhaps  Mr,  John 
Gibson,  who  then  represented  the  Virginia  commissioners  at 
that  place,  may  have  held  a  separate  interview  with  the 
chiefs ;  but  Heckewelder  is  an  authority,  that  the  Delawares 
then  heard  from  the  representatives  of  Congress  the  celebra- 
ted allegory  of  the  oppressive  father  and  his  pack-laden  son. 
This  address  was  forwarded  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
country,  and  its  purport  is  apparent  from  a  brief  extract : — 
"  "We  desire  you  will  hear  and  receive  what  we  have  now 
told  you,  and  that  you  will  open  a  good  eai-  and  listen  to 
what  we  are  going  to  say.  This  is  a  family  quarrel  between 
us  and  Old  England.  You  Indians  ai-e  not  concerned  in  it. 
We  do  not  wish  you  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  king's 
troops.  We  desire  you  to  remain  at  home,  and  not  join  on 
either  side,  but  keep  the  hatchet  buried  deep.  In  the  name 
and  behalf  of  all  our  people,  we  ask  and  desire  you  to  love 
peace  and  maintain  it,  and  to  love  and  sympathize  with  us  in 

4)  The  render  -will  readily  identify  tlia  localities  yisilcd  by  Wood— first  at 
Coshocton;  twodaya  afleciv aids,  eitlier  near  tiemoutli  of  Vernon  River, 
or  at  tliB  viliEige  on  tlie  Lake  fork  of  the  Mnsltingnm ;  then  two  flaj-s  after 
at  Upper  Sandaslsy,  and  finally  at  the  Shawanese  vUlages  within  what  is 
now  Logan  connty 
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onr  troubles :  that  the  path  may  be  kept  open  with  all  our 
people  and  your?,  to  pass  and  repass  without  molestation." 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  spring  of  1776,  some  confusion 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  Richard  Butler  was  acting  as 
United  States  agent,  and  John  Gibson  as  agent  of  Virginia, 
to  the  Western  Indiaos :  while  Alexander  McKee,  formerly 
8  deputy  of  the  British  superintendent,  was  still  at  Pittsburgh, 
although  under  parol  "  not  to  transact  any  business  with 
the  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  crown  or  ministry."  On  the 
8th  of  April,  Mr,  Butler  wi-ote  to  Col.  James  Wilson,  that 
Guyasotha  {he  calls  him  Kiosola,  but  it  can  he  no  other  than 
the  noted  Seneca  chief  who  lived  on  the  head  water'*  of  the 
Ohio,)  had  fmled,  in  the  fall  of  1775,  to  cai-ry  a  big  belt 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Western  tribes,  as  he  had 
agreed  to  do.  When  asked  by  Butler  the  reason  for  this 
failure,  Guyasotlia  said  that  Captain  Pipe  did  not  meet  him 
at  the  Moravian  town,  nor  had  two  Delawares  joined  him  at 
Wyandot  town,  according  to  the  promises  of  Gibson.  Butler 
also  mentions,  that  Logan  had  threatened  Gibson,  and  that 
tiie  latter  arrived  on  the  9th  of  April,  with  some  Shawanese 
white  prisoners  and  slaves,  probably  in  further  redemption 
of  Cornstalk's  stipulations  with  Lord  Dunmore,  in  October, 
1774.  Perhaps  Congress  proposed,  by  tho  appointment  of 
Col.  George  Morgan  on  tho  10th  of  April,  as  Indian  agent 
for  the  Middle  Department,  to  adjust  any  local  jealousy  or 
conflict  of  jurisdiction,  which  might  have  existed  between 
Butler  and  Gibson. 

On  the  date  of  Morgan's  appointment,  Congress  resolved 
— partly  on  the  petition  of  Coqiiataginta  or  Captain  White 
Eyes,  then  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia — to  employ  a  preacher, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  a  blaelismith,  to  live  among  the  Delaware 
Indians  in  Ohio ;  to  provide  for  the  entert^nment  of  their 
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cHcfa  Avhcncvcr  they  should  visit  Fort  Pitt,  and  that  a  treaty 
ehoTild  be  effected  with  the  Indiaiis  to  the  westward  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Middle  Department ! 

The  first  letters  of  Col.  Morgan,  after  reaching  Pittsburgh, 
indicated  a  criticai  state  of  affairs  on  the  Ohio  frontier.  Under 
date  of  May  16,  he  alludes  to  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations,  then 
being  held  at  Niagara  by  Col.  John  Butler,  a  British  agent, 
from  which  ho  apprehended  unpleasant  conseqiiences.  The 
proceeding  at  that  conference  were  well  calculated  to  excite 
alarm.  Nearly  one  hundred  Indiana,  representing  the  Six 
Nations  and  "  a  number  of  the  haclc  nations,"  were  induced 
to  visit  Col.  Guy  Johnson  at  Quebec,  after  pledging  themselves 
to  Butler  to  "support  the  King's  peace  or  government."  Gen. 
Schuyler  wrote,  on  the  17th  of  July,  that  "  one  Cajughsoda, 
from  some  town  towaj'd  the  Ohio,  inveighed  bitterly  against 
Butler,  on  this  oecaBioii,  for  attempting  to  make  the  Indians 
parties  to  tlio  war."  This  was  undoubtedly  the  GuyasotJia, 
who  is  so  prominent  in  the  contemporary  annals  of  the  A!ie- 
ghany  region. 

One  William  Wilson  seems  to  have  been  a  trusted  agent 
of  the  United  States  among  the  Ohio  Indians  at  this  time. 
Col.  Morgan  hearing  that  the  Niagara  conference  was  soon 
to  be  followed  by  another  at  Detroit,  which  Governor  Ham- 
ilton would  be  sure  to  manage  with  even  less  scruple  than 
Butler  had  exhibited,  sent  this  Wilson  in  June  to  prevent 
the  attendance  of  the  Shawaneso,  until  Morgan  should  visit 
them.  When  the  latter  arrived,  he  was  referred  to  the 
Wyandots  (by  no  means  a  favorable  indication,)  and  in  July, 
Wilson,  accompanied  by  Cornstalk,  a  chief  called  Hardman, 
and  several  others,  started  for  the  Wyandot  towns,  with  a 
message  from  Morgan  inviting  the  Indians  to  a  treaty  at 
Pittsburgh. 
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This  party  first  proceeded  to  a  small  Shawanese  town, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  principal  towns,  where  they  re- 
mained ten  days.  Hardman  remained  at  this  village,  to 
meet  the  "  Shade"  (another  Shawnee  chief,  who  was  expected 
soon  to  return  from  Niagara,)  while  the  rest  continued  their 
journey  to  Pluggy's  town,'*  Here  they  heard  a  rumor  that 
the  Kentuckians  had  killed  two  Shawanese,  and  it  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  a  party  of  Shawanese  and  Oherokees 
had  killed  two  men,  and  captured  a  woman  on  the  Kentucky 
River.  Immediate  pursuit  was  made  by  the  whites:  the 
savages  overtaken :  two  Shawajiese  killed,  and  tlie  woman 


While  at  Pluggy's  Town,  &  French  blacksmith  residing 
there  overheard  the  Mingoes  plotting  to  make  Wilson  and 
ono  Joseph  Nicholson  prisoners  and  carry  them  to  Detroit ; 
whereupon  Cornstalk  advised  that  they  should  escape  by 
night  to  Coochooking.  They  did  so,  and  remained  with  the 
friendly  Delawares  eleven  days.  King  Newcomer  (Netawat^ 
wes)  dissuading  Wilson  from  going  to  the  Wyandot  Towns, 
Captain  Killbuck  was  sent  thither  with  Col.  Morgan's  invitar- 
tion,  and  returned  with  a  message  that  the  Wyandois  of 
Sandusky  must  first  consult  their  chiefs  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake,  but  desired  that  Wilson  should  come  on,  assuring 
him  of  safety.  Accordingly,  Wilson,  the  Delaware  Killbuck, 
and  two  young  men  started,  but  were  turned  back,  after 
going  ten  miles,  by  the  sickness  of  Killbuck.  Captain  White 
Eyes  took  his  place,  and  at  Winganons  Town,  six  miles  from 
Coochocking,  the  party  was  joined  by  the  half-breed,  John 
Montour.     Arrived  at  Detroit,  whither  Montour  piloted  them 

5)  We  incline  to  tlio  opinion  Ihat  Pluggy's  Town  was  on  the  iveat  branch. 

of  tha  Mnakingam,  near  the  jnncdon  witli  the  Vevnon  River,  or  Owl  creek. 

mith'B  captiyilT)',  dnte  pp.  89, 86. 
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"by  a  nearer  way  than  Sandusky,"  Col.  Morgan's 
to  the  Wyandote,  "  tho  purport  of  which  was  to  ask  their 
assistance  in  brightening  the  chmn  of  friendship  with  all  the 
western  tribes  of  Indians,  and  inviting  them  to  a  treaty  to 
be  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  twenty-five  days  from  that  time,  or 
the  2d  of  December,"  waa  delivered  with  a  belt  by  Wilson, 
and  was  at  first  favorably  received  by  the  chiefs  assembled 
at  the  Wyandot  village  opposite  Detroit.  As  soon,  however, 
as  governor  Hamilton  heard  of  the  arrival  and  message  of 
the  American  deputies,  he  induced  the  Indiana  to  return  the 
be!t,  and  at  a  subsequent  council  held  in  Detroit,  addressed 
the  Wyandots  as  follows : 

"  Children,  I  am  your  father,  and  you  are  my  children. 
I  have  always  your  good  at  heart.  I  am  sent  here  to  repre- 
sent the  great  king  over  the  waters  and  to  talce  care  of  you. 
Those  people  from  whom  you  received  this  message  are  ene- 
mies and  traitors  to  my  king,  and  before  I  would  take  one 
of  them  by  the  hand,  I  would  suffer  my  right  hand  to  be  cut 
off.  When  the  great  king  is  pleased  to  make  peace  with  hia 
rebellious  children  in  this  big  island,  I  will  then  give  my 
assistance  in  making  peace  between  them  and  the  Indians." 

"  With  that,"  says  Wilson,  "  he  tore  the  speech  and  cut 
the  belt  to  pieces,  and  contemptuously  strewed  it  about  the 
council-house."  The  governor  then  made  a  speech  on  a 
tomahawk  belt  in  French  to  the  Wyandots.  Their  chief 
delivered  the  belt  to  the  Cornstalk,  who  was  asked  by  the 
governor  if  he  knew  what  it  meant.  Cornstalk  answered 
that  he  did  not,  and  Hamilton  then  informed  him  that  the 
belt  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Wyandots  in  March, 
desiring  them  to  request  the  nations  who  lived  next  the  river 
from  Presque  Isle  downwards,  to  be  watchful,  and  inform  him 
if  any  army  attempted  to  cross  the  Ohio,  but  now  the  belt 
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had  a  greater  meaning,  and  referred  Comstalli  to  the  Wjsn- 
dots  for  an  explanation.  He  added  that  the  Cherolsees  had 
joined  the  general  cause. 

The  Mingoea  present  then  produced  a  blaclf  helt,  which 
they  said  was  received  from  Guy  Johnson,  in  the  spring  of 
1775,  and  intimated  very  clearly  their  hostility  to  the  colo- 
nies. 

Hamilton  had  previously  ordered  Wilson  to  return  imme- 
diately, and  he  now  ordered  White  Eyes  "to  leave  Detroit 
before  the  aun  set,  as  he  regarded  his  hea  d."  He  told  him 
"  that  he  knew  his  character  well,  and  so  did  all  the  nations 
present" — adding  "  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  before  he  would  suffer  any  one  nation  to  come  there 
and  destroy  the  union  which  was  brought  about  by  so  many 
nations." 

The  Half  King  of  the  Wyandots — Pomacan  of  Sandusky — 
was  at  Detroit,  and  while  drinking  with  John  Montour,  ex- 
pressed himself  hostile  to  the  Big  Knives ;  he  had  accepted 
a  tomahawk  helt  from  Hamilton,  but  believed  that  one  half 
of  the  Wyandots  would  not  join  the  British.  The  Cornstalk 
and  Hardmau  avowed  their  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of 
White  Eyes,  and,  upon  the  whole,  Wilson  returned  to  Coo- 
eheeking  and  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  with  a  report  not  so  unfar- 
Torable  as  was  apprehended. 

Still,  it  was  not  until  the  last  of  October,  that  the  eouneil 
was  convened  at  Tort  Pitt.  The  commissionei-s — Messrs. 
Thomas  Walker,  John  Harvey,  John  Montgomery  and  J. 
Yeats — were  in  attendance  early  in  September,  and  on  the 
25th,  wrote  to  a  committee  of  Congress  that  the  frontier  had 
been  alarmed  by.  a  rumor  that  fifteen  hundred  Cliippewas 
and  Ottawas  were  about  to  rendezvous  at  Tuscaraw^,  but 
which  proved  unfounded.     A  letter  from  Col.  Morgan  to  the 
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president  of  Congress,  dated  November  8,  announces  that 
the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Muncies,  Moliieans  and  Shawa^ 
nese  had  assembled  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  with  their  principal  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  of  peace  and  neutrality.  The  most 
troublesome  band  in  Ohio  was  an  assemblage  of  "Mingo, 
Wyandot  and  Cockanawaga  warriors  at  the  Kispapoo  town, 
(as  they  are  described  by  the  commi^ioners  in  their  letter 
of  September  25)  the  chief  part  of  whom  consist  of  a  ban- 
ditti, headed  by  one  Pluggy."  Co!.  Morgan  thus  describes 
them :  "  About  sixty  or  seventy  famihes,  composed  of  most 
of  the  different  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  a  few  of  the 
lake  Indians,  but  principally  of  the  Senecaa,  who  removed 
from  near  the  mouths  of  Ci-oss  creeks,  on  the  Ohio,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  are  now  seated  on  the  heads  of  the  Scioto,*^ 
have  been  tho  perpetrators  of  all  the  mischief  and  murders 
committed  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  since  the  last  treaty," 
Notwithstanding  their  hostility,  he  writes  that  the  cloud  which 
threatened  to  break  over  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  had  nearly  dispersed,  and  the  winter  of  1776-7, 
passed  in  comparalave  quiet. 

We  have  elsewhere  sketched  the  Indian  administi'ation  of 
Col.  George  Morgan,  and  shall  hasten  to  the  consideration 
of  tho  more  prominent  negotiations  with  the  Ohio  tribes. 

In  1778,  an  expedition  against  Detroit  was  contemplated, 
and  on  the  17th  of  September,  Andrew  Lewis  and  Thomas 
Lema,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  obtained  from 
Capt-ain  White  Eyes,  The  Pipe  and  John  Killbuck,  Jr.,  a 
formal  stipulation  that  the  United  States  might  have  a  free 
passage  through  the  Delaware  country  for  any  expedition 
against  British  posts.  The  treaty  also  contained  an  agree- 
Ci)  riiiggy's  toAvTi  viita  iiioljalily  on  the  Muskingum. 
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ment  bj  the  United  States  to  construct  a  fort  in  the  Delaware 
country,  and  the  tribe  are  guaranteed  all  territorial  rights  as 
bounded  by  former  treaties. 

There  are  provisions  for  the  mutual  forgiveness  of  oiFences ; 
of  perpetual  peace  and  defensive  aEiance — that  neither  party 
shall  inflict  punishmenta  on  the  citizens  of  the  other,  without 
a  f^r  and  impartial  trial  by  judges  or  juries  of  both  parties, 
as  Congress  and  Delaware  deputies  shall  prescribe — for  the 
delivery  of  criminal  fugitives — that  the  United  States  lyill 
appoint  an  agent  to  trade  with  the  Delawarea  on  the  princi- 
ples of  mutuai  mtercat — and,  finally,  "  it  is  further  agreed  on 
between  tlie  contracting  parties,  should  it  for  the  future  be 
found  conducive  for  the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties,  to 
invite  any  other  tribes  who  have  been  friends  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  to  join  the  present  confederation,  and 
to  form  a  State,  whereof  the  Delaware  nation  shall  be  the 
head,  and  have  a  represent-ative  in  Congress.  Provided, 
nothing  contained  in  this  article  to  be  considered  as  conclu- 
sive until  it  meets  with  the  approbation  of  Congress."^ 

The  treaty  is  signed  by  the  commissioners  and  chiefs,  as 
named  above,  in  presence  of  Laehn.  Mcintosh,  Brigadier 
General,  commandant  of  the  western  department;  Daniel 
Erodhead,  Colonel  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania  regiment ;  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  Colonel ;  John  Gibson,  Colonel  13th  Virginia 
regiment;  A.  Graham,  Brigade  Major ;  Lach.  Mcintosh,  Jr., 
Brigade  Major  ;  Joseph  L.  Knley,  Captain  8th  Pennsylvania 
regiment ;  John  Pinley,  Captain  8th  Pennsylvania  regiment. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  beneficent  professions  of 

these  "  Articles  of  Agreement  and  Confederation,"  that  Col. 

Morgan,  who  was  absent  in  Philadelphia,  should  write  in  the 

following  January,  that  "there  never  waa  a  conference  with 

7)  UniKd  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  yii ,  p.  U. 
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the  Indiana  so  improperly  or  eo  villainously  managed,"   and 
that  he  ia  "  only  surprised  it  had  not  -worse  effects." 

The  friendly  Delaware  chiefs  were  occasionally  the  guesta 
of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  their  territorial  claima,  on 
those  viaita,  were  very  fluctuating.  In  March,  1TT6,  Captaio 
White  Eyes  thus  defines  the  grant  to  the  Delaivares  hy  their 
uncles,  the  Wyandots;  "The  Ohio  Eivcr  on  the  south,  the 
west  branch  of  the  Muskingum  and  the  Sandusky  on  the 
west.  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  and  Presque  Isle  on  the  east;" 
while  on  the  10th  of  May,  1779,  the  Delaware  chiefs  com- 
municate the  boundaries  of  their  country,  "  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Alleghany  River  at  Fort  Pitt,  to  Venango,  and  from 
thcnec  up  French  creek,  and  by  LeBoeuf,  along  the  old  road 
to  Presque  Isle,  on  the  ea^t ;  the  Ohio  River,  including  ail 
the  islands  1 1  t  f  om  Fort  P  tt  to  tl  e  Onal  acl  e  n  th 
south  the  ee  j  the  i  or  Onabiehe  to  the  1  rai  1  Ope 
comeceaJ  and  uj  the  sine  to  the  leal  tleie  f  and  from 
thence  to  the  head  aters  ai  1  sp  gs  of  the  moat  north 
weste  b  ai  ches  of  th  S  to  E  er  thenee  t  the  I  cid 
wester  most  spi  uga  ot  S  ndusky  P  ver  the  ce  do  tl  e 
said  r  ver  neluding  the  i&lan  Is  u  t  an  1  tl  e  L  ttlo  Lake  to 
Lake  Ene  on  tl  e  ve&t  inl  no  th  ve  t  ad  LiJ  o  E  c  o 
the  north 

All  \  0  1  aa  al  e  Ij  I  e  ma  le  w  tl  uffic  1 1  t  t  c  la 
jty,8  to  the  submission  of  Dounyontat,  a  "Wyandot  chief,  and 
Keeshmatsee,  a  chief  of  the  Maginchee,  or  Machacheek  fcribo 
of  Shawanese,  to  Col.  Brodhead,  which  occurred  September 
14th,  1779,  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  return  of  that  officer  from 
his  expedition  against  the  Seneca  towns.  The  mediator  on 
that  occasion  waa  Kellehman,  or  Killbuck. 

Very  soon,  there  was  no  room  for  negotiation  with  the 
81  See  Chapter  xlx.,  p.  308, 
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Western  sapageg.  Except  a  few  Dclawares — wbo  were  be- 
come a  minority  of  the  tribe — the  whole  wildernesa  of  Ohio 
succumbed  to  British  influence ;  and  it  was  not  untel  after 
the  peace  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  that  the  humbled 
tj'ibes,  abandoned  bj  their  ally,  reldndlod  the  council  firea. 

TREATY  OF  PORT  STANWIX  IS  1754." 
The  site  of  Rome,  in  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  a  highly 
important  negotiation  between  Oliver  Woloott,  Richard  Bulk- 
ier and  Arthur  Lee,  eomraissionci-s  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations,  which 
continued  from  the  3d  to  the  22d  of  October,  when  the  treaty 
was  signed. 

The  attitnde  assumed  on  this  occasion  by  the  commisdon- 
ers  was  closely  connected  with  the  Hs!x)i7  of  the  West  during 
the  next  twenty  years.  A  full  abstract  of  their  transactions 
will  therefore  be  presented. 

On  the  first  day,  the  commissioners  met  several  of  the 
Indiana  from  the  different  nations  at  the  council  place,  and 
announced  their  official  character  and  purpose.  The  usual 
formula  was  varied  so  far  as  to  add,  that  they  proposed  to 
"  give  peace  and  good  counsel  to  those  who  have  been  cn- 
fortunately  led  astray  by  evil  advisers,"  It  was  stated  that 
the  head  men  and  warriora  of  the  Western  nations  would 
attend  in  a  few  days,  when  they  would  speak  more  fully. 
Meanwhile,  the  Indians  were  desired  to  "  hearkon  to  the  voice 
of  Kayonlaa,  the  Marc(uis  de  Lafayette,  a  great  man  among 
the  French,  one  of  the  head  warriors  of  the  great  Onondio," 
&e. 

0)  The  fbllowing  paiUcnlars  of  this  important  negotiation  are  gathered 
from  the  Journal  of  Gen.Richai-d  Butler,  preservctlinfiiatvaluatile  historf- 
till  comi)iIatLOn,  Critij;'^  Olilon  Time,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40-]. 
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The  reply  of  Kayenthogle,  an  Alleghany  cliipf  <if  th<  .^lu- 
eeaa,  was  dignified  and  courteoua,  responding  appiojjiutely 
to  every  topic  of  the  commissionera'  adciress,  except  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  Indiana  had  been  "  unfoitunately  led  away 
by  evil  adviaers." 

Most  of  the  time  nntil  the  11th  of  October,  was  occupied 
by  efforts  to  prevent  the  aale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the 
Indiana.  The  commi^ionera  directed  laeut.  John  Mercer, 
who  attended  them  with  a  detachment  of  New  Jeraey  troops 
by  resolution  of  Congress,  to  seize  and  atore  all  spirituons 
liquora  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Tor  the  execution 
of  this  order,  a  writ  from  a  court  of  Montgnmeiy  county  was 
issued  for  his  arrest,  bat  the  commissioners  \>ould  not  suffer 
any  compSianeo  with  its  mandate. 

Another  collision,  which  might  have  bt.cn  more  serious, 
took  place  before  the  Indians  were  iiillj  assembled.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York  had  already  manifeated  a  disposi- 
tion to  expel  the  Six  Nations  from  all  the  country  within  the 
bounds  of  tbe  State,  which  had  not  been  ceded  by  them  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  This  state  of  feeling  had  excited  much 
coaoera  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  and  the  c 
were  probably  prepared  for  some  annoyance,  if  not  p 
interference,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  Congreaa,  dated  Fort  Stanwix,  Oct.  5,  they 
state,  that  notwithstanding  due  notice  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  that  he  might  transact  any  business  with  the  In- 
dians under  the  patronage  of  the  United  States,  the  governor 
chose  to  hold  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Six  Nalions.  This 
procedure  is  contrasted  with  the  course  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  commissioners  were  in  attendance,  with  credentials 
and  instructions  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Continental  com- 
missionci'8.  ^ 
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It  happened  tliat  a  Mr.  Peter  Schuyler  was  present  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missionera.  He  also  assumed  an  official  character,  and  was 
notified  on  the  6th  of  October  to  desist  from  ail  interference 
with  tlie  Indians.  Schuyler  produced  a  paper  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  of  whicli  no  particulars  are  given, 
except  that  it  was  without  seal  or  signature,  and  "  directed 
the  said  Peter  Schiiyier,  together  with  one  Peter  Saghtman, 
as  an  interpreter,  to  attend  at  Fort  Stanwix  during  the  time 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  holding  their  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  to  obserre  the  conduct  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners, and  to  oppose  and  frustrate  any  of  their  proceedings 
which  might  eventaally  affect  the  interests  of  the  State  of 
New  York."  After  this  discovery,  particular  care  was  taken 
to  include  Messrs.  Schuyler  and  Rightman  in  the  execution 
of  the  liquor  ordinance,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the 
councils. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  the  commissioners  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  sachems  and  warriora,  in  which  they  asserted 
their  authority  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
treat  with  the  Indian  Nations,  and  that  the  latter  should  not 
listen  to  any  overtures  made  by  any  person  or  body  of  men, 
or  by  any  particular  State  not  authorized  by  Congress — ex- 
hibited the  definitive  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  expressing  the  readiness  of  Con- 
gress to  "  give  peace  to  the  Indian  nations  upon  just  and 
reasonable  terms,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  friendsliip, 
favor  and  protection  of  the  United  States" — called  particular 
attention  to  the  sixth  article,  whereby  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  "  renounces  and  yields  to  the  United  States  all  pre- 
tensions and  claims  whatsoever  of  all  the  country  south  and 
west  of  the  great  Nortliern  llivers  and  Lakes,  as  far  as  the 
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I  at  01  t  t  lei  r^  tlos  t  hef  t  =!eek  for  pe ice  with  the 
Umteil  States  upun  s  eh  teims  is  the  TJmteil  States  ahall 
think  ju3t  anl  leasonable  aul  after  mjies  ngupoiithem, 
thit  the  lelivery  of  alt  pn  oners  white  ani  black,  was  es- 
oent  \i  to  any  pe'wje  tl  e  com  nis3  oners  clos  1  1  y  asking  the 
tnhes  jiesent  at  the  eoTincil  to  )  opo&e  rucI  a  boundary  line 
bet  een  tl  e  Tin  te  I  States  inl  then  sei  es  as  ould  be  just 
f  r  them  to  ff  i  aal  the  Unite  I  "States  to  iccept.  It  w^ 
int  mated  to  the  \.me  an  ill  ei — Oneiias  Tusearoras,  and 
Ca  gli  evighas — tlifcttef  i  ^onj^idl  e  =c  tis  not  intended 
for  then 

At  the  pe  ii  „  of  tl  e  sess  on  C'''{t  Aaron  Hill,  a  Mo- 
la  vk  wlo  lad  just  arr  el  esfUnei  thit  his  tribe  had 
recei  c  1  fie  i  e  t  mes  a^es  from  the  Goveii  oi  of  New  York 
to  meet  him  in  council,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  partake  in 
any  but  a  continental  treaty,  and  that  the  message  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States  had  been  received  so 
recently,  that  it  was  difBcult  for  many  to  attend,  and  impos- 
sible to  deUver  the  prisoners  at  tiiis  time,  but  Capt.  Brant 
would  instantly  collect  and  send  down  the  latter.  He  added, 
that  numbers  of  their  brothers  to  the  Westward,  the  Wyan- 
dota  in  particular,  had  returned  home,  hy  reason  of  the  ad- 
vanced season  of  the  year,  after  coming  as  far  as  Niagara, 
so  that  themselves  and  their  brothers,  the  Shawanese,  were 
only  present. 

Capt.  O'Bail,  or  Complanter,  was  then  recognized  by  the 
commissioners  as  authorized  to  transact  all  business  with  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  six  towns. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  of  October,  that  the  assembled 
Indians  were  ready  to  reply.  Capt.  Aaron  Hill  first  spoke. 
After  intimating  that  they  could  not  answer  so  fully  and  sat- 
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i  ly  tl  \  uj  t  lo  fa  copy  of  tl  e  c  mmi  s  o  e  s 
sjeect  h  d  been  fum  &1  ed  to  fcl  en  alius  n  J  male  to  the 
statement  tl  it  the  council  fire  was  kmdle  I  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  all  dfferences  anl  dsjutes  between  the  Untel 
^tat  s  a  d  tl  e  In  lion  nat  s  the  jeakei  begj,el  attent  o 
to  the  Torljj  of  tie  gate's  oj  I  thus  pr  eeded  Xho 
"v,  da  of  the  wa  ors  a  t>tiong  thej  are  peraoae  nho  hive 
so  traveled  through  the  world,  aod  borne  all  the  diflicultiea 
of  the  war,  that  it  ia  in  their  power  to  make  a  lasting  peace. 
Tou  told  us  that  it  was  solely  on  ua  to  make  peace,  but  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  mutually  dependent  upon  both  parties. 
I  apeak  in  the  name  of  the  Sis  Nations,  and  not  only  in  their 
name,  but  also  in  the  name  of  all  the  other  tribes — my  voice, 
therefore,  ia  strong — our  minds  are  deep,  and  persevering, 
and  our  wish  to  make  peace  is  great.  We  are  neither 
haughty,  nor  proud,  nor  is  it  our  disposition  ever,  of  our- 
selves, t«  commence  hostilities.  Our  adherence  to  our  cove- 
nant with  the  Great  King,  drew  us  into  the  late  war,  which 
is  a  great  pi-oof  to  the  commissioners  of  our  strict  observance 
of  our  ancient  covenant  with  the  white  people ;  and  you  will 
find  the  same  attachment  to  the  covenant  now  to  be  made,  as 
that  which  signalized  our  conduct  during  the  late  war.  We 
are  free  and  independent,  and  at  present  under  no  influence. 
We  have  hitherto  been  bound  by  the  Great  King,  but  he 
having  broken  the  chain,  and  lelt  us  to  ourselves,  lie  aie 
s.gian  free  and  independent." 

Recapitulating,  without  dissent,  the  points  of  the  eommis- 
sioners'  speech  in  respect  to  their  exclusive  authority  to  con- 
clude a  treaty,  and  the  terms  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  orator  feelingly  remarked: 
"You  also  assured  us  that  the  Great  King  in  settling  this 
peace  with  the  United  States,  made  no  mention  of  us,  but 
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left  US  to  treat  for  ourselves.  Certainly  the  Groat  King  did 
not  look  up  to  that  Great  Spirit,  which  be  had  called  as  a 
witness  to  that  treaty,  otherwise  common  justice  would  not 
have  suffered  him  to  be  so  inattentive,  as  to  neglect  those 
who  had  been  so  just  and  faithful  to  him;  and  we  think  that 
our  brothers,  the  United  States,  did  not  think  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  othenyise  they  would  have  mentioned  to  the  Great 
King  those  persons  who  had  been  so  faithful  to  him,  when 
they  found  that  he  had  entirely  neglected  them." 

The  speaker  claimed  that  the  Indians  present  were  ade- 
quate to  treat  of,  and  conclude  a  peace,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  Six  Nations,  but  also  on  that  of  the  Ottawaa,  Ohippe- 
was,  Hurons,  Potowatames,  Messaaagas,  Miamis,  Delawares, 
Shawanese,  Cherokees,  Chicaaaws,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks. 

The  sarcasm  of  the  following  paragraphs — at  least  that  in 
respect  to  the  cession  by  France — is  very  apparent: 

"You  acquainted  us  that  the  King  of  Prance  had  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  claim  and  title  to  any  lands  within 
their  boundary.  We  have  only  to  thank  the  Great  Spirit 
for  putting  it  into  the  mind  of  the  King  of  France  to  make 
this  cession,  aa  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  extremely  saving 
of  his  lands,  and  that  the  United  States  are  in  great  want  of 
them. 

"You  informed  us  that  it  was  indispensably  essential  to 
the  making  of  peEtce,  that  aJl  the  prisoners  should  be  deliv- 
ered up  inl  that  nothing  could  be  finally  done  therein, 
until  that  should  be  the  case  We  would  propose  to  the 
commH^ioncns  tl  it  foi  th  ?  j  urpo  e  they  should  depute  per- 
sons of  then  uwn  nitun  to  go  ind  collect  them,  lest  if  it 
should  ie=it  w th  is  the  c  rami'^sioners  might  apprehend 
that  they  were  not  ill  biought  ind  for  this  purpose  we  will 
give  them  all  the  i^sistince  in  <  ui  povicr."  (""iiook* 
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On  tlie  following  day,  the  18th,  CoinplantLi  li  ri])t 
O'EaO,  resumed  and  closed  the  speech  on  belnlf  of  tl  o  S\ 
Nations, 

After  an  unsafefaetory  attempt  to  expl-un  the  conJuot  of 
his  own  tribe,  the  Senecaa,  in  joining  the  Bntisli,  aftei  their 
repeated  pledges  to  observe  a  neutiahty,  Cornplinter  ap- 
proached the  boundaiy  question,  which  he  treated  with  con- 
summate tact.     That  entire  porfon  is  here  given : 

"  Brothers,  Representatives  of  the  Thirteen  United  States : 

"  You  have  allotted  to  me  the  task  of  drawing  a  line  be- 
tween us  to  your  satisfaction,  I  feel  the  weight  of  it:  I 
feel  for  many  of  my  brothers,  who  will  be  left  destitute  of 
any  lands,  and  have  therefore  taken  care  in  my  deliberations 
to  mark  oat  that  line  which  will  give  peace  to  both  our  nunds. 

"I  hope  that  in  our  present  negotiations,  nothing  but 
friendship  will  prevail,  and  I  am  fully  sensible  that  you  will 
never  conduct  yourselves  towards  us,  as  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  has  in  throwing  us  away. 

"  Brothera,  Commissioners  of  the  Thirteen  United  States, 
now  hearken: 

"  When  we  shall  have  drawn  the  line  between  us,  what- 
ever shall  remain  witiiin  the  boundary  allotted  to  us,  shall 
be  our  own — it  shall  continue  forever,  as  the  sun  which  rolls 
over  from  day  to  day. 

"  Brothers,  Commissioners  of  the  Thirteen  United  States : 

"Let  us  go  on  with  this  business  of  peace  with  tenderness 
and  caution,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  should 
what  I  now  say  not  meet  with  a  kind  reception  into  your 
breasts,  it  will  greatly  distress  me,  for  I  who  stand  before 
you  am  a  warrior,  and  should  it  not  meet  your  approbation, 
inform  me  whilst  I  am  here : 

"Brothers,  I  have  several  times  repeated  the  words, -to         , 
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proceed  tenJerlj  in  this  Iiusineas,  for  I  regaril  future  gi'iier- 
ations,  aud  to  them  I  atteii<l  wliile  eiigageil  m  making  peace 
with  you, 

"Our  fii'es  will  lie  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  when  I  come  to  descrihe  the  boundary  bet^veen  us. 
This  will  tend  to  oiir  mutual  peace, 

"  I  think,  brothera,  that  we  warriors  must  have  a  large 
country  to  range  in,  as  indeed  our  subsistence  mmt  depend 
on  our  having  much  hunting  ground,  and  as  it  will  also  bring 
in  money  to  you,  will  tend  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

"  Now,  brothers,  I  am  about  to  draw  the  line — this  we 
Senecas  do  of  ourselves,  as  tho  land  bolung:^  solely  to  us. 
3jet  it  be^n  at  Tioga,  and  run  thence  by  a  straight  line 
inclining  a  little  to  the  North  to  Ohigee,  and  when  it  strikes 
the  River  Ohio,  let  it  go  down  its  stream  to  the  old  boundary 
on  the  Cherokee  Eiver.  As  to  the  territory  westward  of 
that,  you  must  talk  respecting  it  with  tho  Western  Nations, 
towards  the  setting  of  the  sun — they  must  consult  of  what 
part  they  will  cede  to  the  United  States. 

"Brothel^,  should  you  approve  of  this  boundary,  you  wiU 
direct  your  people  not  to  trespass  upon  our  territory,  or  pass 
over  the  line,  and  should  any  of  our  nation  attempt  to  pass 
over,  or  intrude  upon  your  iivnds — let  us  know  it — we  will 
take  care  to  reprimand  them,  and  prevent  it. 

"Brothers,  by  this  belt  you  now  see  my  nund.  If  what  I 
have  mentioned  be  approved  of  by  you,  lay  it  along  the  Tioga, 
as  I  have  said — ^if  not,  I  again  request  you  to  inform  me." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  commissioners  replied  to  Hill 
and  Cornplanter.     No  part  of  this  speech  is  omitted : 

"  Sachems  ahb  Wakriors: — We  are  now  going  to  reply 
to  the  answer  you  made  to  our  speech — therefore  open  your 
ears  and  hear.  ,-.  , 
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"You  informed  ua  that  your. words  were  not  the  words  of 
the  Six  Hationa  only,  but  that  you  were  empowered  to  apeak 
for  all  the  western  nations  of  Indiaia.  This  surprises  us. 
We  summoned  the  Six  Nationa  only  to  this  treaty — that 
nations  not  called  should  send  their  voices  hither,  ia  extraor- 
dinary. But  you  have  not  shown  ua  any  authonty,  either  in 
writing  or  by  belts,  for  your  speaking  in  their  names.  With> 
oat  such  authority,  your  words  will  pass  away  like  the  winda 
of  yesterday  that  are  heard  no  more. 

"  You  have  complained  that  we  refused  you  a  copy  of  our 
speech,  which  might  lead  you  into  errors.  When  we  refused 
it  we  gave  our  reason,  which  was  this,  that  having  explained 
our  minds  publicly  and  clearly  to  yon  all,  and  given  belts  and 
strings  to  remind  you  of  every  proposition,  we  did  not  choose 
you  to  be  deceived,  and  our  meaning  to  he  misrepresented 
by  the  few  persons  among  you  who  understand  English,  and 
might  have  explained  our  speech,  if  wo  had  ^ven  a  copy  of 
it,  as  they  pleased.  We  knew  there  were  euch  persons 
among  you  who  wished  to  deceive  you,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  those  who  led  yon  into  the  war  against  ue,  were 
planning  to  mislead  you  again  for  their  own  purposes.  We 
did  not  wish  to  put  you  into  the  power  of  such  persons,  but 
to  clear  your  eyes  and  understandings.  We  explained,  at 
your  desire,  over  and  over  agfun,  our  speech  to  you,  and  the 
strings  and  belts  which  accompanied  every  part  of  it, 

' '  You  next  excused  your  having  taken  up  arms  against  us, 
by  alleging  you  were  drawn  into  it  by  your  ancient  covenant 
with  the  king  of  England. 

"  Where  was  your  sense  of  covenants,  when,  after  solemnly 

covenanting  with  us  in  1775,  and  again  as  solemnly  in  1776, 

receiving   our  presents  to  cover  you,  to  comfort   aiid  to 

strengthen  you — immediately  you  took  up  the  hatchet  against 
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us  and  struck  us  with  all  your  might?  Could  you  have  so 
soon  forgotten  your  recent  engagementa  with  us,  and  yet  be 
influenced  hy  those  long  post  with  the  Idiig  of  England? 

"We  asked  you — we  exhorted  you  for  your  own  sakes,  to 
remiun  neuter,  though  as  living  on  the  same  ground  with  us, 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  your  assistance  against  all  invadere. 
You  twice  solemnly  covenanted  not  to  join  in  the  war  against 
us — and  without  the  smallest  provocation  on  our  part,  you 
violated  your  covenants  and  spilt  our  blood. 

"  We  should  not  have  called  to  mind  thia  conduct,  had  you 
not  attempted  to  justify  it.  You  must  not  deceive  your- 
selves, nor  hope  to  deceive  us.  To  justify  errors  may  lead 
to  a  recommission  of  them,  and  it  will  be  more  safe  and 
honorable  to  repent  of,  than  to  palliate,  a  conduct  which, 
though  mischievous  to  us,  has  been  fatal  to  you,  and  has  left 
you  at  our  mercy. 

"Again,  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  having  been 
excluded  from  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  you  are  become  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation,  and  may  make  what  terms  you  please.  It  is 
not  so.  You  are  a  subdued  people ;  you  have  been  overcome 
in  a  war  which  you  entered  into  with  us,  not  only  without 
provocation,  but  in  violation  of  most  sacred  obligations.  The 
Great  Spirit,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  judge  and  avenger 
of  perfidy,  has  given  us  victory  oyer  all  our  enemies.  We 
are  at  peace  with  all  but  you;  you  now  stand  out  alone  against 
our  whole foree. 

"  When  we  offer  you  peace  on  moderate  terms,  wo  do  it  in 
magnanimity  and  mercy.  If  you  do  not  accept  it  now,  you 
are  not  to  expect  a  repetition  of  such  offers.  Consider  well, 
therefore,  your  situation  and  ows.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  again  deceived  so  as  to  rdse  our  arm  agdnst  you.    You 
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feel  the  sad  efiect-s  of  hiv  ng     cf    e  1  this  counsc!  before — 
be  viie  ho  v  you  do  t  i„a  n 

C  mpaa  onat  g  j  ur  s  t  at  n  we  endeavored  to  make 
U  e  te  ma  o  l  cl  you  we  e  to  be  admitted  into  the  peace 
and  protect  on  of  tl  e  Ui  te  1  States  ippear  to  spring  from 
you  0  TB  conti  tio  f  what  yon  hid  done,  rather  than  from 
a  neee&s  ty  mpraed  hy  =>  We  t!  e  efore  proposed  to  you 
to  deiive  up  the  prsoes  anltop  opose  a  boundary  line, 
such  as  t  bccime  the  U    ted  Stite   to  agree  to. 

On  ne  ther  of  thes  po  nt  1  ive  •\o\  given  us  the  smallest 
sit  sf  ct  n  lo  p  pi  ?e  we  should  leputise  people  of  our 
nat  on  to  go  1  d  collect  the  p  s  ners  This  you  know  from 
expe  e  ce  3  nprtct  cal  le  tl  ^t  t  would  only  provoke 
ns  Its  tnl  perhap  tie  i  urder  f  s  ch  deputation,  by  the 
pe-fcona-ffh  h  11  oi  fellov  citaens  n  bondage.  You  only 
cii  collect  them  you  only  ou^ht  to  collect  them ;  you  must 
collect  in  1  del  er  then  up  Ou  iv  or  Is  are  strong,  and  we 
mein  you  ^1  Id  feel  tl  en  W  th  regard  to  the  boundary 
1  e  ^ou  1  ave  iiojosed  the  !an Is  to  the  northwest  of  it  have 
alnost  1,11  1  een  11  iheily  to  Onas  aid  all  the  land  south- 
a^t  of  t  to  the  Cbe  okee  It  vei  as  sold  by  you  in  the 
yea  1  6**  it  tl  is  place  and  s  all  granted  and  settled  by 
the  vh  te  I  eople 

We  si  all  no  T  tl  e  efore  dech  to  you  the  condition  on 
wl  1  lo  e  ^oj  cu  le  ecei  el  nto  the  peace  and  protec- 
tion of  tl  e  U    te  1  '■'tit  3      Tl  e  con  litions  are  these  : 

ihe  Umti.d  &tatea  of  Ameiica  ■will  ^ve  peace  to  the 
Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagas  and  Cayugas,  and  receive 
tliem  into  their  protection  upon  the  following  conditions : 

"  AiiTiCLB  1.  Six  hostages  shall  be  immediately  delivered 
to  the  commissionere  by  the  said  nations,  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  till  all  the  prisoners,  white 
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and  black,  wMeh  were  taken  by  the  said  Senecas,  Mohawks, 
Onondagas  and  Cayugaa,  or  by  any  of  them,  in  the  late  war, 
from  amoQg  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  de- 
livered up. 

"AsTioLB  2.  The  Oneida  aodTuscarora  nations  shall  be 
secured  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  on  which  they  are  settled. 

"Article  3.  Aline  shall  be  drawn,  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  a  croek  about  four  miles  east  of  Niagara,  caUed 
Oyonwayea,  or  Johnston's  Landing  Place,  upon  the  lake 
named  hj  the  Indians  Oswego,  and  by  us  Ontario ;  from 
thence  southerly,  in  a  direction  always  four  miles  east  of  the 
carrying  path,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tehoaeroron,  or  Buffalo  creek,  on  Lake  Erie,  thence 
south  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; 
thence  west  fco  the  end  of  the  said  north  boundary ;  thence 
south  along  the  west  boundary  of  the  said  State  to  the  river 
Ohio ;  the  said  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oyonwayea  to  the 
Ohio  shall  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  lands  of  the  Six 
Nations,  so  that  the  Six  Nations  shall  and  do  yield  to  the 
United  States,  all  claims  to  the  country  west  of  the  said 
boundary,  and  then  they  shall  be  secured  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  lands  they  inhabit  east  and  north  of  the 
same,  reserving  only  six  miles  square  round  tho  forfc  of  Os- 
wego, to  the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  the  same. 

"  Article  4.  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  in 
consideration  of  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  in  execution  of  the  humane  and  liberal  views  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  signing  of  the  above  articles,  will 
order  goods  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  Six  Nations  for  their 
use  and  comfort. 

"  We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  these  articles,  tliough 
the  moderation  and  equity  of  them  are  manifest : 
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"  1st.  It  is  more  than  six  months  since  you  were  informed 
by  General  Schuyler,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  that  you  must 
deliver  up  all  tlie  prisoners  before  peace  could  be  granted  to 
you.  Our  menage  gave  you  the  same  information,  yet  you 
have  not  delivered  them  up. 

"As  the  delivery  of  them  is  indispenKablc,  so  you  have 
rendered  hostages  necessary  by  your  delay. 

"  2d.  It  does  not  become  the  United  States  to  forget  those 
nations  who  preserved  their  faith  to  them,  and  adhered  k) 
their  cause — those,  therefore,  must  be  secured  in  the  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  those  possessions. 

"  3d.  The  line  proposed  leaves  as  extensive  a  country  to 
the  i-emainmg  four  nations  aa  they  can  in  reason  desire,  and 
more  than,  from  their  conduct  in  the  war,  they  could  expect. 

"  The  king  of  Crreat  Britain  ceded  to  the  United  States 
the  iBhole;  by  the  right  of  conquest  they  might  claim  the 
whale.  Yet  they  have  taken  but  a  small  part  compared  with 
their  numbers  and  their  wants.  Their  warriors  must  be 
provided  for.  Compensations  must  be  made  for  the  blood 
and  treasures  which  they  have  expended  in  the  war.  The 
great  increase  of  their  people  renders  more  lands  essential 
to  their  subsistence.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  such  a 
boundary  line  should  be  settled  as  will  make  effectual  provi- 
sions for  these  demands  and  prevent  any  future  cause  of  dif- 
ference and  dispute. 

"4th.  It  ought  to  be  felt  by  you  aa  a.  signal  proof  of  the 
magnanimity  of  the  United  States,  that  though  the  present  dis- 
tresses of  most  of  the  Six  Nations  have  been  incurred  by  their 
own  fault  in  fighting  against  them,  yet  they  have  determined 
to  minister  such  relief  to  them  as  is  at  present  in  their  power. 

"  These  are  the  terms  on  which  you  may  obtain  perpetual 
peace  with  the  United  States,  and  enjoy  their  protection, 
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"  You  maat  be  sensible  that  these  are  blessings  which  can- 
not he  parchaaed  at  too  high  a  price.  Be  wise,  and  answer 
us  accordingly." 

The  speech  of  Captain  Aaron  Hill,  on  the  21st,  presents 
no  new  points,  and  is  tame  and  unimpressive.  The  written 
proofe  or  belts  of  their  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  tiie 
western  tribes,  he  said,  had  been  left  at  the  council  fire  ivliich 
was  burning  among  the  Shawanese,  on  the  river  Miami. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  young  Red  Jacket  boldly  opposed 
the  burial  of  the  hatchet,  and  spoke  with  vehement  eloquence 
agdnst  the  treaty.  When  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette  revisited 
the  United  States,  in  1824-5,  he  met  Red  Jacket  at  Buffalo, 
and  the  General  was  reminded,  by  the  venerable  chief,  of  the 
circumstance  of  their  former  meeting  at  Fort  Stanwis.  This 
is  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  Seneca  orator,  afterwards  so 
widely  renowned. 

But  the  experienced  and  sagacious  Cornplanter  saw  that 
total  banishment,  perhaps  a  bloody  extirpation,  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  treaty  prevailed. 
The  motto  of  the  commissioners  was  Vbe  Victis — woe  to  the 


The  official  publication  of  the  treaty  at  Port  Stanwix  is 
identical  with  tho  proposition  dictated  hy  the  commissioners. 
The  sword  of  victory  was  in  the  American  scale,  and  it  was 
signed  without  the  addition  or  diminution  of  a  syllable.  Its 
future  consequences  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 

TREATY  AT  TOKT  MoINTOSH  m  1785. 

The  treaty  with  the  New  York  Indians  having  extinguished 
their  western  claims,  measures  were  promptly  taken  to  pre- 
scribe terms  and  boundaries  to  the  Ohio  tribes.  On  the  21sfc 
of  January,  George  Kogers  Clark,  Richard  Butler  and  A^^ur      i  ^ 
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Leo  met  a  body  of  Indians  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  who  i 
themselves  to  be  representatives  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Chippewas  and  Ottawaa.  We  present  this  document  with 
its  signatures  and  attestation : 

"  The  Commisaionera  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  give  peace  to  the  Wyandot,  Delaware, 
Chippewa,  and  Ottowa  nations  of  Indians,  on  the  followmg 
conditions : 

Article  1.  Three  chiefs,  one  from  among  the  Wyandot, 
and  two  from  among  the  Delaware  nations,  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Oommissioners  of  the  United  States,  to  he  by  them 
ret^oed  till  all  the  prisoners,  white  and  hlack,  taken  by  the 
said  nations,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  restored. 

Article  2.  The  said  Indian  nations  do  acknowledge 
themselves  and  all  their  tribes  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatever. 

Article  3.  The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  shall  begin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Cayahoga,  and  run  thence  up  the  said  river 
to  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of 
Meskingum ;  then  down  the  sold  branch  to  the  forks  at  the 
crossing  place  above  Fort  Lawrence  [Laurens]  ;  then  west- 
erly to  the  portage  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  the  fort  stood  which  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  ;  then  along  the  said  poi-tage  to  the  Gireat  Miami  or  Ome 
River,  and  down  the  southeast  side  of  the  same  to  its  mouth; 
thence  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of 
Cayahoga,  where  it  began. 

Article  4.  The  United  States  allot  all  the  lands  con- 
tained within  the  said  lines,  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware 
nations,  to  live  and  to  hunt  on,  and  to  such  of  the  Ottowa 
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nation  as  now  live  thereon :  aaving  and  reaevving  for  the 
establishment  of  trading  posts,  six  miles  square  at  the  mouth 
of  Miami  or  Ome  Eiver,  and  the  same  at  the  portage  on  that 
branch  of  the  Big  Miami  -which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  and  the 
same  on  the  Lalto  of  Sanduske  where  the  fort  formerly  stood, 
and  also  two  miles  square  on  each  side  of  the  lower  rapids 
of  Sanduske  Biver,  which  posts,  and  the  lands  annexed  to 
them,  ahaJl  be  to  the  use,  and  under  the  G-oYCmmont  of  the 
United  States. 

Aeticlb  5.  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
person  not  being  an  Indian,  shall  attempt  to  settle  on  any  of 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  "Wyanctot  and  Delaware  nations  in 
ih^  treaty,  except  on  the  lands  reserved  to  the  United  States 
in  the  precedmg  article,  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  tlie  Indians  may  punish  him 
as  tliey  please. 

Aeticle  6.  The  Indians  who  sign  this  treaty,  as  well  in 
behalf  of  all  their  tribes  as  of  themselves,  do  acknowledge 
the  lands  east,  south  and  west  of  the  lines  described  in  the 
third  article,  so  far  as  the  said  Indians  formerly  claimed  the 
same,  to  belong  to  the  United  States ;  and  none  of  their  tribes 
shall  presume  to  settle  upon  the  same  or  any  part  of  it. 

Article  7.  The  post  of  Detroit,  with  a  district  begin- 
lung  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Eosme,  on  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  running  west  six  miles  up  the  southern  bank 
of  the  said  river,  thence  northerly  and  always  six  miles  west 
of  the  strait,  iill  it  strikes  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  shall  be  also 
reserved  to  the  sole  use  of  the  United  States. 

AitTiCLS  8.  In  the  same  manner,  the  post  of  Michilli- 
machinac  with  its  dependencies  and  twelve  miles  square 
about  the  same,  shall  be  reserved  to  tho  use  of  the  United 
States. 
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Aeticlb  9.  If  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  commit  a 
robbery  or  murder  on  any  citizen  of  the  Uniteil  States,  the 
tribe  to  which  such  offenders  may  belong,  shall  lie  bound  to 
deliver  them  up  at  the  nearest  post,  to  be  punished  accor<Hng 
to  the  ordinances  of  tho  United  States. 

Abticlb  10.  The  commibsioners  of  the  United  States, 
in  pursuance  of  the  humane  and  liberal  viel^s  of  Congress, 
upon  this  treaty's  being  signed,  will  direct  goods  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  tribes  for  their  use  and  comfort. 
Separate  Article. — It  is  agreed  that  the  Delaware 
chiefs,  Kelelarrand,  or  lieutenant-colonel  Henry  [alias  Kill- 
buck,]  Hengue  Pushees  or  the  Big  Cat,  Wieocalind  or  Cap- 
tain White  Eyes,  who  took  up  the  hatchet  for  the  United 
States  and  their  fajnilies,  shall  be  received  into  the  Dela^ 
ware  Nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  the 
war,  and  enjoy  their  due  portion  of  the  lands  given  to  the 
Wyandot  and  Delaware  Nations  m  this  treaty,  as  fully  as  if 
they  had  not  taken  part  with  America,  or  as  any  other  per- 
son or  persons  in  the  s^d  nations : 

Geo.  Clark,  Talapoxib, 

Richard  Butler,  Wingbnum, 

Arthur  Lbb,  Packelaht, 

Daunghquat,  Gingbwanmo, 

Ajjraham  Kuhk,  Waakoos, 

Ottawerreri,  Konalawasseb, 

HOBOCAN,  ShAWNAQDM, 

WALBNDiaHTON,  QoECOOKIA. 

Witness. — Samuel  J.  Atlee,  Francis  Johnston,  Commis 
Moners  of  Pennsylvania ;  Alexander  Campbell;  Joseph  liar 
laar,  Colonel  Commandant;  Alexander  Lowrey;  Joseph 
Nicholas,  interpreter:  J.Bradford;  George  Slaughter;  Van 
Swearingen;  John  Eoggs;  G.  Evans;  D.  Luckctt,"^" 

10)  H.  S.  Stiitutos  at  Liivge,  vol.  vii.,  p.  16. 
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Of  the  Indian  names  signed  to  this  treaty,  Daiinnghquat 
was  the  Wyandot  chief  who  negotiated  with  Col.  Brodhead 
at  Fort  Pitt  in  1779 ;  Abraham  Kuhn  was  a  Wyandot  from 
Lower  Sandnaky,  mentioned  by  Hecbewelder  as  engaged  in 
the  removal  of  the  Moravians  in  1781,  from  the  Muskingum 
to  the  Sandusky:  "Hoboean"  was  the  Indian  name  of  Cap- 
tain Pipe :  TalapoxJe  wo  suppose  to  be  the  friendly  Delaw-are 
chief  called  Tetepachksi  by  Heckewelder;  Wingenum  was 
also  a  Delaware ;  and  Packelant  may  have  been  tho  same  as 
the  Packgantachihilas  of  Heckewelder's  Narrative,  or  our 
favorite  Bockengehelas.  The  other  namea  arc  not  recogniza- 
ble— probably  Chippewas  and  Ottawaa. 

TEEATY  OF  FOET  FINNET  IN  1786. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress,  March  IStli, 
1785,  preparations  had  been  made  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the 
Wabash  Indiana  at  I'ort  Vineont,  (now  Yincennes)  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1785,  but  tliese  tribes  were  impracticable, 
and  by  a  resolution  of  the  29th  of  June,  the  place  was 
chajQged  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  the  time  post- 
poned until  January,  1786.  The  conference  was  finally 
held  at  Fort  Finney — a  post  established  for  the  occasion  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Great  Miami  at  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio— by  George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Butler  and  Samuel 
H.  Parsons,  Commissionera  of  tho  United  States,  and  the 
Shawaneso  Indians. 

The  journal  of  General  Butler,  wlnle  engaged  upon  the 
mission,  has  recently  been  publiahed,^'  and  a  summary  of  its 
contents  will  best  reflect  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  frontier,  as  well  as  the  dispositions  of  the  savages,  at 
that  period.  Its  author,  originally  a  trader  of  Pittsburgh, 
11)  Craig's  OMen  Times,  vol,  H,  p.  431. 
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distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  tho  Revolution,  enjoyed 
in  a  liigh  degree  the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  sealed  his 
devolion  to  the  country,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  on  the 
bloody  field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat.  Having  home  a  pai-t  in 
the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaties  of  Forts  Stan- 
■wix  and  Mcintosh,  ho  left  his  residence  in  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  9th  of  September,  1785,  on  a  service  in  all 
respects  more  arduous  and  uncertain.  General  Butler  was 
accompanied  until  the  11th  of  October,  and  as  far  as  Lime- 
stone, now  Maysville,  on  the  Ohio  River,  by  Colonel  James 
Monroe,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Butler  caused  throe  boats  to 
be  loaded  with  goods  for  the  treaty,  and  one  large  scow  with 
provisions  for  the  troops  that  were  to  join  him  at  Fort  Mcln- 
tcfflh,  and  started  for  the  mouth  of  Beaver — the  site  of  that 
post — where  he  arrived  next  day.  Here  he  found  the  de- 
tachment in  readiness  (its  strength  is  not  mentioned),  and 
before  again  embarking,  prepared  and  left  a  paper  with  Col. 
Harmar,  the  cominancfaiit,  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  "  mouth  of  the  Musldngum  would  be  a  proper  place 
for  a  post  to  cover  the  frontier  inhabitants,  prevent  intruding 
settlers  on  the  lands  of  tho  Umted  States,  and  secure  the 
surveyors."  At  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  then  being 
ran  by  David  Eittenhouse  and  his  assistants,  the  party  met 
Thomas  Hutchms,  the  geographer  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  corps  of  surveyors.  "  They  had  made  a  beginning,"  says 
Butler,  "  at  right  angles  on  the  Pennsylvania  line  at  the  post 
set  up  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  and  had  gone  on  westward  six 
miles,  the  breadth  of  one  range  of  townships,  on  which  Capt. 
Martain  begins  to-morrow  (October  1,)  having  won  it  by 
lots :  the  other  gentlemen  will  follow  in  rotation,  and  some 
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art!  very  anxious  to  get  to  business.  The  gentlemen  ivere 
very  polite  and  seemect  happy  to  see  ua.  Capt.  Hutching 
had  a  very  good  dinner  ready,  which  wo  partooli  of  \vith  great 
pleasure,  as  it  was  with  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  are  the  first 
at  work  on  ft  fund  which  will  eventually,  and  I  think  in  a 
abort  time,  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  fix 
a  permanent  prosperity  on  legal  right,  for  millions  of  people." 

There  was  some  discord  among  the  gentlemen  of  this  sur- 
veying party,  as  afterwards  transpired  in  their  private  inter- 
views with  Butier,  which  the  latter  labored  to  assuage.  He 
also  found  Captain  Hutching  apprehensive  of  the  safety  of 
liis  company,  unless  the  Indian  chiefs  should  personally  assure 
him  of  their  good  will. 

From  Yellow  Creek  to  Cross  Creeks — the  present  front  of 
Jefferson  county  on  the  Ohio  Eiver — Butler  was  often  ashore 
to  warn  off  settlers  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio.  He 
notified  them  that  "  Congress  was  determined  to  put  all  the 
people  off  the  lands,  and  that  none  would  bo  allowed  to  settle 
but  the  legal  purchasers,  and  that  these,  and  these  only,  would 
be  protected :  that  ti-oops  would  be  down  next  week,  who  had 
orders  to  destroy  every  house  and  improvement  on  the  norfli 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  garrisons  would  be  placed  at  Mus- 
kingum and  other  places,  and  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
attempted  to  oppose  Government,  they  might  depend  on 
being  treated  with  the  greatest  rigor."  Certainly  a  short 
method  with  squatters. 

Wheeluig,  in  1785,  is  thus  noticed :  "  This  is  a  fine  set^ 
tlement,  and  belongs  to  one  Zane ;  an  Island  which  is  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  containing  about  400  acres 
of  most  excellent  land,  and  is  a  situation  not  only  of  great 
profit,  but  real  beauty.  He  says  he  sells  to  amount  of  i£300 
per  annum  of  the  produce  of  Ms  farm  for  cash,  cxeh 
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the  other  advantages  by  traffic.  He  is  an  intelligent  man, 
hut  seema  either  timid  through  real  doubt  or  affecta  it  through 
design." 

General  Butler  viaited  and  describes  the  antiquities  ai; 
Grave  Creek.  "  The  Grave  ia  an  extraordinary  pile  of  human 
hones  covered  with  earth.  It  b  about  sixty  feet  perpendicular 
high        lab     t  hunl    d        htyf    t  Q    1    mfce      t  tl 

baa      a  1  fi  tl  1    ^   t  t       1  1  toj 

wh  fth        ftndmt         "^jpnth 

am    al  gr     th    n    t    tl     f  an    n  1     t  h     1    1  ind 

eighty  y-aldhwl         t       1  kdmy! 

supposed  fifty  years,  as  these  kinds  of  mounds  do  not  produce 
trees  so  soon  as  the  land  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  country 
romid.  There  are  Uvo  small  forts,  which,  with  the  Grave, 
form  a  triangle.  Near  one  of  these  forts  are  three  large 
holes,  which  appear  to  have  been  places  of  deposit  for  provis- 
ions. About  one-fourth  of  a  milo  from  these,  forming  an 
angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  ia  a  large  fort  which  the 
owner  of  the  land  has  begun  to  plow  up,  where  they  find 
pieces  of  earthen  kettles,  arrow  points  and  stone  tomaha-vvks, 
all  marks  of  savage  antiquity." 

From  Muskingum  (where  a  letter,  recommending  the  site 
of  the  fort  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  side,  was  "  left  fixed  to  a 
locust  tree")  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  tho  joui- 
nal,  beyond  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  voyage,  dwells  upon 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  bottoms,  and  the  abundance 
of  wild  game,  pouncing  oecaMonally  upon  a  luckless  squatter. 
On  reaching  the  Great  Kenawha,  Gen.  Butler  digrehses  into 
a  town-lot  speculation.  It  was  a  common  impression  then, 
that  by  the  James  River  or  Potomac,  and  the  Kenawha,  the 
Muskingum  or  the  Cuyahoga,  the  great  commeicial  avenue 
between  the  lakes  and  tidewater  would  be  estabhshed,  and 
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the  confluence  of  the  Kenawha  and  Ohio,  aeemed  clearly  in- 
dicated as  the  site  of  a  flourishing  city.  Here  Eutler  met 
"young  Ool.  Lewis,  a  moat  sensible  young  gentleman,  very 
interesting  and  communicative."  They  dined  together — Coi. 
Lewis  being  "  treated  with  attention,  who  received  it  very 
politely.  I  inquired,"  Butler  continues,  "if  they  did  not 
intend  to  lay  out  a  town  at  the  point  [Point  Pleasant,  proba- 
bly] :  he  told  me  it  was  laid  out  and  the  lots  generally  sold, 
but  if  I  wanted  a  lot,  or  more,  I  might  still  be  supplied,  as 
many  of  the  lots  were  forfeited,  I  told  him  I  would  pur- 
chase, on  which  we  went  to  look  over  the  ground ;  and  he 
took  me  up  the  Ohio  bank  to  a  fine  dry  lot  which  fronts  the 
street  on  the  river  Ohio,  a  street  that  runs  at  right  angles 
from  the  river  and  the  main  street,  or  first  parallel  street 
with  the  Ohio,  which  g?ves  it  three  fronts,  being  west,  north, 
and  east.  This  I  agreed  for."  Butler  also  purchased  a  lot 
fronting  on  the  Kenawha.  The  prices  were  "  ten  pounds  for 
front  lots  on  each  river,  five  pounds  the  first  back  lots,  and 
four  pounds  the  further  back." 

As  the  voyage  continued,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  journalist 
becomes  irrepressible.  "  This  delightfid  country,"  he  writes 
on  the  13th  of  October,  "  involuntarily  draws  from  my  pen 
praises :  it  is  fine,  it  is  rich,  and  only  wants  the  cultivating 
hand  of  man  to  render  it  the  joyous  seat  of  happy  thousands. 
Here  are  the  wild  animals  provided  for  the  assistance  of  the 
first  settlers.  Here  are  the  finest  and  most  excellent  sites 
for  farms,  eilies  and  to\¥ns.  Thia  seems  provided  as  a  reward 
for  the  adventurous  and  industrious,  by  the  Divine  hand, 
■whose  good  providence  appears  in  all  his  works.  Here  we 
have  nothing  to  do  bnt  spring  from  our  boats  among  flocks 
of  turkeys,  Idll  as  we  please,  for  sport  or  gust ;  the  bear 
growls  in   your  hearing,  and   the  deer,  timid   by  nature, 
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bounds  along  before  your  eye ;  in  ebort,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  beauty  and  plenty.  I  have  just  stepped  from  my  boat 
and  killed,  at  one  shot,  two  fine  turkeys ;  and  our  lyhole 
party  feasts  on  fine  venison,  bear  meat,  turkeys  and  cat-fisb, 
procured  by  themselves,  at  pleasure." 

Passing  a  river  below  Guyandot,  which  is  the  most  south- 
erly point  between  Fort  Pitt  and  sixty  miles  below  the  Great 
Miami,  Butler  called  it  South  Eivor,  and  then  adds :  "  Near 
the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  Mr.  Zane  (Isaac  Zane,  who  had 
accompanied  the  party  from  Wheeling)  killed  a  fine  bnfiaio." 

The  following  description  evidently  refers  to  the  vicinity 
of  Ironton,  Lawrence  county :  "  About  ten  miles  below  Big 
Sandy  Creek,  is  a  hill  on  the  north  side  with  fine  trees  on  it: 
there  also  a  body  of  rocks  appears  with  a  southeast  front, 
below  which,  about  five  miles,  oppoafce  to  a  large  sand  bar  on 
the  south  ade  of  the  river,  is  an  old  Indian  town  and  grave, 
where  we  encamped.  It  is  a  body  of  as  6ne  land  as  I  have 
seen,  and  well  worthy  attention ;  indeed,  there  are  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  fine  lands :  here  Mr.  Zane  killed  three 
buffalo,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  real  curiosity  for  size. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  went  to  see  it,  viz ;  Lieut.  Smith, 
Lieut,  Doyle  and  Mr.  Peebles ;  they  brought  with  them  the 
head  and  one  of  the  shoulders,  with  the  whole  leg  to  it.  The 
head  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds,  and  the 
tongue  six — total,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  The 
head  was  cut  off  as  close  as  possible,  or  at  the  large  joint,  so 
that  the  neck  was  but  a  small  addition  to  the  weight.  The 
leg  and  shoulder,  when  set  upright,  was  as  high  as  my  hoad, 
which  is  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  :  this,  when  ou  the 
body,  including  that  extraordinary  protuberance  called  the 
hiunp,  Mr.  Zane  assured  me,  is  higher  than  his  head,  which 
is  six  feet  (eighteen  hands) :  and  it  was  agreed  by  all  who 
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saw  this  amazing  wild  animalj  that  it  weighed  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  Part  of  the  beef  of  these  fine  animals  was 
delivered  to  the  troops,  and  part  salted  for  future  use. 

"  I  cannot  help  here  describing  the  amazing  plenty  and 
variety  of  this  night's  supper.  We  had  fine  roast  bufialo 
beef,  soiip  of  buiFalo  beef  and  turtejs,  fried  turkeys,  fried 
cat-fish,  fresh  caught,  roast  ducks,  good  punch,  madeira, 
claret,  grog  and  toddy,  and  the  troops  supplied  in  the  most 
abundant  manner.  They  are  all  cheerful,  and  generally  in 
perfect  health,  and  enjoying  the  bounties  of  heaven,  the  land 
and  the  water.  The  industry  and  judgment  of  one  man 
could  certainly  supply  many  families.  Mr.  Zane  killed  this 
day,  on  the  lowest  computation,  three  thousand  weight  of  as 
fine  beef  as  need  be  used,  all  in  about  four  hours'  hunting." 

There  is  special  mention  of  "  that  sweet  and  delightful 
little  river  Sciota,  whose  charming  banks  are  not  only  beau- 
tiful to  a  wonder,  but  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  soil." 
Here  he  was  "  alarmed  by  a  prodigious  gust  of  wind,  which 
caused  a  great  and  extraordinary  fog,  that  smelt  of  sulphur." 

Next  morning,  Oct.  17,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  Scioto, 
and  twenty-four  miles  below,  reached  Buffalo  Lick  Creek, 
where  the  indefatigable  Zane  was  soon  in  successful  pursuit 
of  a  drove  of  buSaloes,  killing  a  fine  one. 

Limestone,  or  Maysville,  is  described  as  contsuning  "about 
fifteen  good  cabins  for  families,  kitchens,  &c.,  included,  and 
about  twenty-five  houses,  with  a  good  wagon  road  to  Le^ng- 
ton  and  other  places."  Here  information  was  received  that 
Gon.  Clark,  one  of  the  commissioners,  was  at  the  Miami  v/ith 
a  number  of  troops,  and  that  some  of  the  messengers  had 
arrived,  accompamed  by  a  few  Indiana. 

The  alKisions  to  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  are  dimly  pro- 
pheiie :  "  About  three  o'clock  (Oct.  21),  passed  the  mouth 
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of  the  Little  Miamis.  About  two  miles  below  is  a  piece  of 
high  ground,  'which,  I  think,  will  be  the  site  of  a  town.  *  * 
Pushed  on  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  Creek,  which  is  s.  pretty 
stream :  at  the  mouth,  both  above  and  below,  are  very  fine 
bottoms.  The  bottom  below  the  mouth  seems  highest  and 
most  fit  to  build  a  town  on ;  it  is  extensive,  and  whoever 
owns  the  bottoms  should  own  the  lull  also.  Passed  this  at 
five  o'clock,  and  encamped  two  miles  below  on  tbe  north 
side." 

General  Butler  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  on  the  22d  of 
October,  and  found  <xeneral  Clai'k  at  a  station,  (defined  aa 
"a  few  families  collected  for  mutual  safety  to  one  place,  and 
a  little  fort  erected,")  a  short  distance  below,  on  the  Ken- 
tucky side ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  November  that 
their  colleague,  General  Parsons,  ai-rived.  Fully  two  months 
elapsed  before  the  Shawanese  could  be  induced  to  attend  the 
council.  Meanwhile,  "  four  block  houses  and  quadrangulaj? 
work"  were  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Major 
W-  Finney,  (by  whose  name  they  were  designated,)  on  the 
Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  Miami,  Excursions  were  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  party  to  Big  Bone  Lick  and  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio ;  and  at  Louisville,  Butler  foimd  the  people  engaged 
"  in  selling  and  buying  lots  in  the  back  streets,  but  not  liking 
the  situation,  bought  none." 

There  was  no  considerable  arrival  of  Indians  until  tlie  18th 
of  November,  when  fifty  Wyandots,  ten  Dclawares  and  ten 
Shawanese  approached  the  fort.  The  Wyandot  camp  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  about  three  miles  north  of  Fort 
Finuoy.  Thenceforth,  private  interviews,  accompanied  hy 
presents,  frequently  occurred  with  the  Half  King  and  Orane 
of  the  Wyandots ;  with  Wingenum,  Pipe,  White  Eyes,  (a  son 
of  the  celebrated  Indian  so  called,)  old  Abi-aham,  (probably 
19* 
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KuliE,)  ivho  were  Delawares,  and  Jolm  Harris  and  Micanim- 
Bioa,  Shawaneae.  It  transpired  that  Simon  Girty  and  one 
Robert  Suphlet,  (cousin  to  the  well-known  British  agent, 
Alexander  McKee,)  were  then  in  the  Shawanese  towns, 
using  every  persuasion  to  prevent  an  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference. Their  labors  proved  bo  far  successful,  that  another 
month  elapsed  without  any  further  arrival  of  Shawanese, 
except  "  the  Grenadier  Squaw's  daughter,  Fanny,  (Corn- 
stalk's niece)  and  her  brother  Morgan,  with  one  other  Shaw- 
nee man  and  woman."  At  length,  on  the  2Tfh  of  December, 
Captain  Wingenum,  (chronicled  by  Butler  as  "  old,  experi- 
enced and  sensible  ")  was  sent  to  the  nations  with  a  final  mes- 
sage of  invitation.  [This  embassy  seems  to  have  been  effective, 
for,  on  the  14th  of  January,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Shawanese 
men,  and  eighty  women,  were  received  with  due  ceremony 
by  the  commissioners  and  the  garrison.  The  formal  recep- 
tion of  this  "  proud  little  nation  "  is  thus  described.  "  The 
oldest  chief  leads,  and  carries  a  small  dram,  on  which  ho 
beate  time  and  sings ;  two  young  warriors,  who  dance  well, 
carry  each  the  stem  of  a  pipe  painted  and  decorated  with 
feathers  of  the  bald  eagle  and  wampum ;  these  are  joined 
in  the  dance  by  several  other  young  men,  who  dance  and 
keep  time  to  the  drum — the  whole  of  the  party  painted  and 
dressed  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  in  their  way,  which  is 
truly  fantastic,  but  elegant  though  savage.  The  chief  who 
headed  this  party  is  called  Melonthe.  These  were  followed 
by  the  chef  i^'uii  i  Aweecauny,  and  last,  the  warriors 
armed  tl  ei  Lin  e  the  headwoman,  called  Car-we-chile,  in 
front  of  all  the  women  and  children.  When  they  came  near 
the  counc  1  h  use  Aweecauny  got  on  a  stump  and  ordered 
the  whole  t  1  ilt  They  then  sung  for  some  time,  when  he 
gave  a  cij^n  1     n  1  the  song  ceased.     He  then  ordered  the 
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armed  men  to  make  ready,  wliich  they  did ;  then  to  fire, 
wHch  was  performed  in  the  Indian  st^le  of  a  running  fire. 
This  was  repeated  three  times,  on  which  our  troops  returned 
the  salute  with  three  voUies  from  a  platoon,  well  performed, 
the  drum  beating  an  American  march.  We  then  entered  the 
council  house  and  took  our  seats ;  they  then  arrived,  and 
after  dancing  a  short  time  at  the  door,  by  way  of  salute, 
they  entered  at  the  west  door,  the  chiefs  on  our  left,  the 
warriors  on  our  right  and  round  on  the  east  end  till  they 
joined  the  chiefs — the  old  chief  beating  the  drum,  and  the 
young  men  dancing  and  waving  the  feathers  over  m,  whilst 
the  others  were  seated.  This  done,  the  women  entered  at 
the  cast  door,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  east  end  with  great 
form.  This  over,  the  chief  inquired  who  were  the  commis- 
sioners, which  the  young  warrior,  John  Harris,  told  them, 
and  pointed  ua  out.  After  a  short  song,  the  chiefs  called  on 
Ke-kewepel!ethe,  a  Wagatommochie  man,  who  immediately 
rose  to  address  us,  llis  speech  was  short,  but  pathetic  and 
sensible.  He  said,  that  in  consequence  of  our  invitation 
they  had  come  to  our  council  fire — that  they  had  also  brought 
their  women  and  children — that  thcj  had  shut  their  ears 
against  aU  that  advised  them  not  to  come,  and  now  stood 
before  us.  They  hoped,  on  our  part,  we  would  also  shut  our 
cars  agdnst  evil  stories,  and  banish  from  our  memory  every 
evil  impression ;  that  they  cleared  our  ears,  wiped  our  eyes, 
and  with  the  strings  of  wampum  removed  all  sorrow  from  our 
hearts.  They  hoped,  therefore,  we  would  be  strong,  pity 
their  women  and  children,  and  go  on  with  the  good  work  of 
peace,  and  suffer  no  evil  reports  to  prevent  our  carrying  it 
into  effect." 

The  commissioners  replied  complajsantly,  and  the  afiair 
ended  with  a  dinner  and  an  allowance  of  "  grog  and  tobacco." 
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It  ivaa  noticed  tkat  the  Sacliems  only  shook  tlie  hands  of  the 
cotnmisaoDers,  hut  the  warriors  and  woHien  ("  the  strength 
of  the  nation")  postponed  that  ceremony  "until  peace  was 
cert^n,"  Another  usage  of  the  Shawanese,  was  subse- 
quently found  to  bo,  to  traiaact  business  relating  to  peace 
before  noon,  the  day  afterwards  being  the  time  for  the  busi- 
ness of  war. 

An  interview,  on  the  20th  of  January,  between  Eockenge- 
helaa  and  George  Kogers  Claa-k,  has  been  the  Eubject  of  much 
literary  embellishment.  Butler's  simple  narrative  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  This  morning  early,  (Friday,  January  20,)  the  Pipe, 
a  chief  of  the  Delawares,  came  in  and  informed  us  that  the 
strange  chief  Pacanchichiles,  or  Iskittapiecica,  in  Shawanese, 
with  othera,  were  at  hand,  and  would  salute  us,  on  ■which  we 
ordered  the  usual  salute  of  three  platoons  to  return  it.  When 
they  advanced,  this  piece  of  ceremony  was  performed,  and 
our  messengers  showed  them  into  the  council  house,  on  which 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  kept  displayed.  When  they 
were  all  seated,  the  commissioners  were  notified,  and  went  to 
the  council  house  with  the  ofiicers.  After  being  seated, 
Packanchiehiles  rose  and  spoke.  His  first  address  was  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  returning  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  his  own 
and  General  Clark's  life  through  the  war,  and  for  putting  it 
once  more  in  their  power  to  see  each  other,  adding  that  he 
felt  very  happy  at  the  prospect  which  now  opened  to  bis  view, 
and  thanked  God  for  giving  us  this  great  day  to  meet  and 
declare  the  pleasure  he  felt.  That  now  he  felt  the  advan- 
tages his  nation  may  experience  by  the  good  work  his  kings 
have  been  transacting  with  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States;  that  he  is  determined  to  support  it  with  all  his 
endeavor,  and  recommended  to  General  Clark,  as  a  wan-ior, 
to  assist  on  our  part,  with  much  more  to  the  same  purport. 
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General  Claik  told  him  he  was  glad  to  seo  him,  and  advised 
him  to  be  strong  and  sincere  ia  his  determination."'^ 

On  this  occasion, "  the  old  chief  called  Tetapaxicea,"  spoke 
to  the  same  purport,  and  the  Big  Cat,  who  had  been  employed 
as  a  messenger  to  the  western  tribes,  reported  that  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Twiglitweea,  and  other  Wabash  and  Miami  Indi- 
ans, had  reached  the  Shawanese  towns,  "  where  they  received 
such  advice  and  accounts  from  Detroit  as  put  them  back." 
He  also  charged  the  Shawanese  with  giving  the  tomahawk  to 
a  town  of  Mohicans  on  the  White  River.  The  statements  of 
Big  Cat  were  afterwards  denied  very  stoutly  by  the  Shaw- 
anese. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  the  main  business  of  the  confer- 
ence proceeded.  The  commissioners  addressed  the  Indians 
so  nearly  in  the  spirit  and  terms  employed  at  tlie  treaty  of 
Fort  Stanwis,  as  to  render  a  transcript  unnecessary.  They 
closed  with  a  recital  of  tho  terms  of  a  treaty  which  they 
should  impose  upon  the  Shawanese.  Immediately  ensued  a 
scene  of  great  excitement.  The  younger  warriors  of  the 
nation,  aa  Butler  admits  under  date  of  January  17th,  "who 
had  grown  up  through  the  course  of  the  war,"  had  been 
"  trained  like  young  hounds  to  blood,  and  were  greatly  under 
British  influence.  When  the  latter  were  informed  of  the 
stringent  terms  dictated  to  them — especially  the  surrender 
of  hostages  for  the  delivery  of  prisoners — intense  dissatisfac- 
tion prev^ed.  The  chief  from  Wakatomaia,  Kekewepel- 
lethy,  became  the  organ  of  this  indignant  feeling,  and  ad- 
dressed the  commissioners  as  follows  : 

"  Brothers,  by  what  you  said  to  us  yesterday,  we  expected 
everything  past  would  be  forgotten ;  that  our  proposals  for 

12)  For  a  more  detailed  sketch  of  Bockengahelas,  the  fflstingulBhed  Dela- 
ware chief,  see  Appendix  No,  XI. 
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collecting  the  prisoners  were  aatisfaetory,  and  that  ive  would 
have  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war. 
To-day  you  demand  hostages  till  your  prisoners  are  returned. 
You  next  say  you  will  divide  the  lands.  I  now  toil  yon  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  the  Shawnese  to  ^ve  hostages;  our  words 
are  to  be  believed ;  when  we  say  a  thing,  we  stand  to  it ;  we 
are  Shawnese!  As  to  the  lands,  God  gave  us  this  country; 
we  do  not  understand  measuring  out  the  lands ;  it  is  all  ours. 
You  say  you  have  goods  for  our  women  and  children ;  you 
may  keep  your  goods,  and  give  them  to  the  other  nations ; 
we  will  have  none  of  them.  Brothers,  you  seem  to  grow 
proud  because  you  have  thrown  down  the  king  of  England  ; 
and  as  we  feel  sorry  for  our  past  faults,  you  rise  in  your  de- 
mands on  us.  This  we  think  hard.  You  need  not  doubt 
our  words — what  we  have  promised  we  will  perform.  We 
told  yon  we  had  appointed  three  good  men  of  our  nation  to 
go  to  the  tOAvna  and  collect  your  flesh  and  blood ;  they  shall 
be  brought  in.  We  have  never  given  hostages,  and  we  will 
not  comply  with  this  demand."  A  string  of  black  wampum 
was  likewise  delivered. 

After  a  short  consultation,  tho  commissioners  determined 
not  to  recede  from  any  of  the  articles,  and  General  Butler 
thus  addi'ossed  the  turbulent  assemblage ; 

"  Shawhbbs  :  You  have  addressed  us  with  great  warmth. 
We  think  the  answer  unwise  and  ungrateful ;  and,  in  return 
for  just  and  generous  proposals,  you  have  not  only  given  us 
improper  language,  but  asserted  the  greatest  falsehoods.  You 
say  you  cannot  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  your 
promises,  as  it  is  contrary  to  your  usages,  and  that  you  never 
break  your  word.  Have  you  forgotten  your  breach  of  treaties 
in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  with  Britain,  between  the 
United  States  and  your  chiefs,  in  '75  and  '76?     Do  you 
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think  as  ignorant  of  these  treaties  ?  Do  you  thinl;:  we  have 
forgotten  the  burmng  of  our  towna,  the  murder  and  captivity 
of  our  people  in  conaequcnec  of  your  perfidy,  or  have  you 
forgotten  them?  Don't  you  rememher  when  Col,  Bouquet 
came  up  to  Tuscarawas,  that  you  there  gave  hostages  ?  Do 
you  forget  that  you  gave  hostages  to  Lord  Dunmore  ?  Do 
you  forget  that  when  he  had  agreed  to  send  people  to  collect 
the  prisoners,  that  they  had  like  to  have  been  ravirdered  in 
your  towns  ?  KecoUect,  and  you  might  know  tliat  these  are 
truths.  You  gave  to  both  of  these  great  men  hostages  for 
the  performance  of  your  promises ;  and,  even  under  that 
engagement,  you  paid  so  little  regard  to  your  faith,  which 
you  had  pledged,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  our  people  got 
from  amongst  you  ;  and  although  you  had  promised  to  do  the 
business  youi'selves,  you  did  not  even  attempt  to  protect  these 
men  who  ivent  to  assist  you.  We  know  these  things  to  be 
truths,  with  much  more  we  could  relate  equally  aggravating. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  expect  ive  will  believe  you ;  I  tell  you 
we  cannot  believe  you,  or  rely  on  your  words ;  are  the  burn- 
ing the  houses  of  our  people,  and  barbarously  ravaging 
our  frontier,  besides  the  repeated  violatior^  of  treaties  of  the 
most  sacred  nature — arc  your  barbarous  murders,  and  the 
cruelty  shown  our  prisonei-s,  marks  of  your  fidelity,  or  proofs 
of  your  pacific  "disposition,  or  a  desire  of  enjoying  the  bles- 
sings of  peace  in  common  with  us?  I  say,  they  are  not. 
These  aie  the  gifts  of  heaven,  and  they  cannot  be  enjoyed 
under  such  eircumatances.  You  joined  tlie  British  king 
against  us,  and  followed  lus  fortunes ;  we  have  overcome 
him,  he  has  cast  you  off,  and  given  us  your  country ;  and 
Congress,  in  bounty  and  mercy,  offers  you  country  and  peace. 
We  have  told  you  the  terms  on  which  you  shall  have  it. 
These  terms  we  will  not  alter ;  they  arc  hberal,  they  are  just, 
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and  we  will  not  depart  from  them.  We  now  tell  you,  if  yoa 
have  been  ao  unfortunate  and  unwise  aa  to  determine  and 
adhere  to  what  jou  have  said,  and  to  refuse  the  terras  we 
have  offered  to  give  to  your  nation  peace,  friendship  and  pro- 
tection, you  may  depart  in  peace  ;  you  shall  have  provisions 
to  take  you  to  your  towns,  and  no  man  shall  touch  you  for 
eight  days  after  this  day ;  but  after  that  time  is  expired,  be 
assured  that  we  shall  consider  ourselves  freed  from  all  the 
ties  of  protection  to  you,  and  you  may  depend  the  United 
States  will  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  protect  their 
citizens  and  to  distress  your  obstinate  nation.  It  rests  now 
with  yoa.  The  destruction  of  your  women  and  children,  or 
their  future  happiness,  depends  on  your  present  choice. 
Peace  or  war  is  in  your  power  ;  make  your  choice  like  men, 
and  judge  for  yourselves.  We  shall  only  add  this :  had  you 
judged  as  it  is  your  interest  to  do,  you  would  have  considered 
us  aa  your  friends,  and  followed  our  counsel ;  but  if  you 
choose  to  follow  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed,  you 
are  guided  either  by  evil  counsel  or  rashness,  or  are  blinded. 
We  plainly  tell  you  that  this  country  belongs  to  the  United 
States — their  blood  hatli  defended  it  and  will  forever  protect 
it.  Then-  proposals  are  liberal  and  just ;  and  you,  instead 
of  acting  as  you  have  done,  and  instead  of  persisting  in  your 
foJly,  should  be  thanlifu!  for  the  forgiveness  and  offers  of 
kindness  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  sentiments  which 
this  string  imports,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  de- 
livered it.  [I  then  took  it  up  and  dashed  it  on  the  table.] 
We  therefore  leave  you  to  consider  of  what  hath  been  said, 
and  to  determme  as  you  please." 

The  commis^oners  then  threw  down  a  black  and  a  white 
string,  to  signify  that  they  might  choose  either  war  or  peace, 
and  retired.     "  It  was  worthy  of  observation,"  Butler  con- 
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tinups,  "  to  see  tho  difibrent  degrees  of  agitation  wlucli  ap- 
peared in  the  young  Indians  at  tlie  delivery  of  Kekewapel- 
Ifithe's  speech. '"  They  were  "ready  for  war,"  hut  the  out- 
aide  pressure  was  too  strong  for  that  sentiment  to  prevail: 
and  at  a  subsequent  interview  on  the  same  day,  the  ;;hief, 
who  had  spoken  f.o  boldly,  succumbed  to  the  demand'^  of  the 
American  officers.  Although  the  treaty  is  dated  Janiiary 
81,  it  was  actually  signed  on  the  1st  of  February.  It  is 
here  transeribed  from  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Lar^e, 
Vol.  vii.,  p.  26: 

Aeticlb  1.  Tliree  hostages  shall  be  immediately  deliv- 
ered to  the  commissioners,  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  until  all  the  pnsoners,  white  and  black,  taken 
in  the  late  war  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  Shawanoe  nation,  or  by  any  other  Indian  or  Indians 
residing  in  their  towns,  shall  be  restored. 

AnTroLB  2.  The  Shawanoe  nation  do  acknowledge  the 
United  States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  all 
the  territory  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ma<le  be- 
tween them  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  foui'teenth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
four. 

AnricLE  S.  If  any  Indian  or  Indiana  of  the  Shai\  jnoe 
nation,  or  any  other  Indian  or  Indians  residing  in  their 
towns,  shall  commit  robbery  or  murder  on,  or  do  any  injury 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  them,  that 
nation  shall  deliver  such  offender  or  offenders  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  nearest  post  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  ordinances  of  Congress;  and  in 
like  manner,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  do 
an  injury  to  any  Indian  of  the  Shawanoe  nation,  or  to  any 
other  Indian  or  Indians  residing  in  their  towns,  and  under 
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their  protection,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Article  4.  The  Shawanoc  nation  having  knowledge  of 
the  intention  of  any  nation  or  body  of  Indiana  to  make  war 
on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  their  counselling 
together  for  that  purpose,  and  neglecting  to  give  information 
thereof  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  nearest  post  of  the 
United  States,  shall  he  considered  as  parties  in  such  war, 
and  he  punished  accordingly :  and  the  United  States  shall 
in  like  manner  inform  the  Shawanoes  of  any  injury  designed 
against  them. 

Article  5.  The  United  States  do  grant  peace  to  the 
Shawanoe  nation,  and  do  receive  them  into  their  fnendship 
and  protection. 

AiiTioLE  6.  The  United  States  do  allot  to  tho  Shawa- 
noe nation,  lands  witliin  their  territory  to  live  and  hunt 
upon,  beginning  at  the  south  line  of  the  lani^  allotted  to  the 
Wyaudots  and  Delaware  nations,  at  the  place  where  the 
main  branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio, 
intersects  the  said  line ;  then  down  the  River  Miami  to  the 
fork  of  that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort  which  was  taken 
by  tlie  French  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two; 
thence  due  west  to  the  River  de  la  Pause;  then  down  that 
river  to  the  River  Wabash,  beyond  which  lines  none  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  settle,  nor  disturb  the 
Shawanoes  in  their  settlement  and  possessions ;  and  the  Shaw- 
anoes do  relinquish  to  the  United  States,  all  title  or  pretence 
of  title,  they  ever  had  to  the  lands  east,  west  and  south  of  the 
east,  west  and  south  lines  before  descnbed. 

Article  7.  If  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shaU  presume  to  settle  upon  the  lands  allotted  to  tho  Shaw- 
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anoes  by  this  treaty,  he  or  they  shall  be  put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States, 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  hereunto  have  affixed  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned : 
G-.  Claek,  Musquauconocah, 

EiOHD.  Bdtleb,  Meahymsecah, 

Saml.  H.  Parsons,  Waupaucowela, 

AWEEOONY,  NimPEEWA, 

KaEAWIPILATECY,  NnUNESSICOE, 

Malukthy. 

Allost:  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL,  Sec'y  Commissioners. 

WiTKESSES. — W.  Mnney,  Maj.  B.  B. ;  Thos.  Doyle,  Capt. 
B.  E. ;  Nathan  McDowell,  Ensign ;  John  Saffenger ;  Henry 
Grovy ;  Kagy  Calloway ;  John  Eoggs ;  Sam.  Montgomery ; 
Daniel  Elliot;  James  Rinker;  Nathl.  Smith:  Joseph  Suflrein, 
or  Kemepemo  Shawno  ;  Isaac  Zane  (Wyandot) ;  The  Half 
King  of  the  Wyandots ;  The  Crane  of  the  Wyandots ;  Capt. 
Pipe  oftheDelaware3;Capt.  Bohongehelas;Tetehockshieha; 
The  Big  Cat  of  the  Delawares ;  Pierre  Dronllar. 

The  orthography  of  the  names  of  the  Shawanese  chiefs 
varies  considerably  in  Butler's  journal.  "The  treaty  was 
signed,"  he  says,  "  by  Aweecanny,  Kewepelathy,  Captains 
Melontha,  Musc(iiacldioonaka,  Mianimsicca,  Wapacheawela, 
Nihipeewa,  kings,  and  NeMnessica,  a  young  chief.  The 
last  named,  Mianimsicca  and  four  others  were  delivered  as 
hostages — six  instead  of  three.  The  witnesses  were  military 
oSieere,  and  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity :  Joseph  Suffrein, 
mentioned  as  the  White  Shaivnee,  and  probably  an  adopted 
son  of  the  ta-ibe  and  the  Wj  in  lot  and  Delaware  i..hiefs  whose 
names  are  already  familiii  by  then  connection  with  the 
treaty  of  Eort  Mclnto-ih  i^ 

During  the  peiio  1  of  these  ntgotiitions  tl  ^  ^  lai  ce  if 
13)  'iee  Append  k  No  XH 
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the  commiesionera  was  unable  to  prevent  depredations  upon 
the  Indians  by  white  borderers,'*  and  it  required  an  extraordi- 
nary exertion  to  check  the  organization  of  an  expedition  to 
proceed  from  Lexington  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  thence 
strike  aerosa  the  country  to  a  point  on  the  Great  Miami,  forty 
miles  north  of  its  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  and 
plundering  the  returning  party  of  Shawanese.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  the  frontier  (for  the  savages,  either  in  provocation 
or  refusal,  were  constantly  making  depredations),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  iU-suppressed  dissatisfaction  of  the  Shawanese 
with  the  treaty  itself,  augured  most  unfavorably  for  the 
future.  Indeed,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Finney,  or  the  Great 
Miami,  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  engrossed. 
The  savage  inroads  continued  through  the  summer  of  1786, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  Coi.  Logan  led  his  expedi- 
tion against  their  towns,  on  the  Mad  River  and  Great  Miami, 
as  already  narrated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians. 
The  Shawanese  were  made  to  "  acknowledge  the  United 
States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  terrir 
tory  ceded  by  Great  Britain" — a  claim  unintelligible  to  the 
savages,  except  in  a  sense  fatal  to  their  independence  and 
territorial  rights.  Nor  was  this  an  erroneous  construction. 
In  a  communication  to  President  Washington,  by  H.  Enox, 
Secretary  of  "War,  dated  June  15th,  1789,  the  following  ad- 
mission occurs:     "  By  having  recourse  to  the  several  Indian 

14)  An  oM  Wyandot  chief,  caUed  Runtandy,  who  came  to  camp  as  early 
as  Oct.  23,  with  three  young  lada  ami  a  while  interpreter,  lost  several  horaee, 
and  on  account  of  his  absence  in  pnrstilt  of  the  thieves,  his  name  does  not 
nppear  in  the  attestation.  Quere.— Is  the  "Doonyontat"  of  Brodhead's 
Conference,  in  1779,  tbe  "Daaogqnat,"  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  and  "Enntandy," 
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treaties,  made  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  since  the  con- 
cluBion  of  the  war  with  Cfreat  Britain,  excepting  those  made 
January,  1789,  at  Fort  Harinar,  it  wonid  appear,  that  Con- 
gress were  of  opinion,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
absolutely  iavested  them  with  the  fee  of  all  the  Indian  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  that  they  had  the 
right  to  assign  or  retain  such  portions  as  they  should  judge 
proper."  ^^ 

So  general  waa  the  sensation  of  alarm,  that  the  active  and 
intelligent  Brant  succeeded  in  reviving  his  favorite  project 
of  the  New  York  and  Northwestern  tribes ;  although  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  former  were  ever  represented 
therem,  except  by  himself  and  his  Mohawks,  already  refugees 
in  Canada.  There  had  been  some  indications  of  such  a  com- 
bination at  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  but  the  commiasioneng 
on  that  occasion  had  sternly  and  peremptorily  refused  to  re- 
cogniae  any  other  Indian  parties  to  the  negotiation  than  the 
Six  Nations.  "When,  however,  the  transactions  at  the  Ohio 
conferences  had  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  Western 
wilderness,  it  was  not  difficult,  near  the  close  of  1786,  to 
assemble  a  formidable  body  of  savage  protostanta  at  the  Huron 
village  opposite  Detroit.  The  Indian  archives  of  the  United 
States  contain  a  document,  addressed  to  Congress,  and  pur- 
porting to  proceed  from  the  Five  Nations,  Hurons,  Delawares, 
Shawanese,Ottowas,Chippewas,Powtewafctimies,Twichtwees, 
Cherokees,  and  the  Wabash  confederates,  assembled  m  con- 
federate council  near  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  from 
the  28th  of  November  to  the  18th  of  December,  1786.  Their 
speech  is  of  the  latter  date,  and  expressed  a  desire  for  peace, 
wHIe  temperately  yet  firmly  insisting,  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards a  lasting  reconciliation  should  be,  "that  all  t 
IS]  Amerieari  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  13. 
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carried  on  witli  the  United  States,  should  be  with  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  tlic  whole  confederacy,  and  in  the  most  open 
manner,  without  any  restraint  on  either  side,  holding  all 
partial  trealaes  as  void  and  of  no  effect,"  They  attributed 
recent  "  mischief  and  confiieion"  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  "  managed  every  thing  their  own  way,"  and  con- 
cluded treaties  separately.  Congress  was  also  urged  to  order 
surveyors  and  others  to  cease  from  crossing  the  Ohio  River. 
Notwithstanding  the  mischief  that  had  happened,  the  council 
professed  a  sincere  wish  for  peace  and  traaquilhty.  "This," 
they  said,  "  is  the  deterrQination  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
federacy now  assembled,  notwithstanding  that  several  Indian 
chiefs  were  killed  in  our  villages,  even  when  in  council,  and 
when  absolutely  engaged  io  promoting  peace  with  you,  the 
thirteen  United  States."  For  this  purpose,  they  proposed  a 
treaty  at  some  half-way  house  early  in  the  spring  of  1787. 
This  important  address  closed  with  these  words :  "  Brothers ! 
It  shall  not  he  our  faults,  if  the  plans  which  we  have  suggest- 
ed to  you  should  not  be  carried  into  execution.  In  that  case, 
the  event  will  bo  very  precarious ;  and  if  fresh  lu^tuies  en 
sue,  we  hope  to  be  ablo  to  exculpate  ourselves,  and  shall  mobt 
assuredly,  with  our  unitoci  force,  he  obliged  to  defen  1  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  transmitte  1  to  ua  by 
our  ancestoi-s ;  and  if  we  should  be  thereby  reduce  1  to  m  s 
fortunes,  the  world  will  pity  us  when  they  tbini  of  the  imi 
cable  proposals  we  now  make  to  prevent  the  unnece^saiy 
effusion  of  blood.  Theso  are  our  thoughts  and  firm  il  Ive^ 
and  we  earnestly  desire  that  you  would  transmit  to  us,  as 
soon  as  possible,  your  answer,  be  it  what  it  may."  The  ad- 
dress was  not  signed  by  the  individual  chiefs,  but  opposite 
the  name  of  each  nation  was  drawn  the  figure  of  tlie  bird  or 
animal,  which  had  been  adopted  as  a  national  emblem. 
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In  a  letter  to  Col.  Joseph  Brant,  dated  "  Wai'  Office,  July 
23, 1787,"  Gen.  Knox  explains  that  the  Shawanese  neglect- 
ed to  forward  the  original  speech ;  and  it  appears  by  a  letter 
from  Captain  Pipe  of  the  Delawares,  and  the  Half  King  of 
the  Wyandote,  elated  June  3,  1787,  that  they  finally  for- 
warded the  despatches  to  Tort  Pitt,  whence  they  reached  the 
War  Office  on  the  17th  of  July. 

Such  a  commmiieation  coidd  not  fail  to  produce  a  profound 
sensation  in  Congress.  That  body  waa  almost  powerless  by 
the  weakness  of  the  old  system  of  confederation.  The  fights 
ing  population  of  the  tribes  apparently  represented  at  the 
council  near  Detroit,  was  estimated  at  five  thousand  warriors ; 
while  the  British  stiU  held  the  frontiers,  and  their  agents 
ranged  the  valleys  of  the  Sfc,  Lawrence,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi.  Under  these  circumstances.  Congress  wisely 
modified  their  policy ;  recognized  the  Indians  as  the  rightful 
proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  appropriated 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars  "  solely  to  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing Indian  claims  to  lands  already  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  by  obtmning  regular  conveyances  for  the  same,  and 
for  extending  a  purchase  beyond  the  limits  hitherto  fixed  by 
treaty."  The  clause  in  relation  to  Umite,  was  a  mere  salvo 
to  pride,  as  the  treaties  of  Fort  Harmar,  negotiated  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1788,  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  with  the  Six 
Natioi^  and  the  Ohio  Indians,  respectively,  were  only  a  re- 
iteration of  the  boundary  stipulations  at  Fort  Stanwix  and 
Fort  Mcintosh. 

The  jealousies  between  the  New  York  and  the  Western 
tribes,  soon  interrupted  the  Indian  confederacy,  which  Brant 
and  Sir  John  Johnson  had  hoped  to  make  an  efficient  agency 
of  embarrassment  to  the  United  States,  but  long  and  bitter 
was  the  struggle,  before  the  Western  Indiana  acquiesced  in 
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the  surrender  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  not  until  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3,  1795,  that  the  terrors  of 
savage  warfare  passed  from  the  annals  into  the  traditions  of 
the  frontiers :  but  the  campaigns  of  Wilkinson,  Harmar,  St. 
Cl^r,  and  Wayne,  are  beyond  our  present  design,  and  we 
pause  at  a  period  when,  with  the  territorial  organization,  the 
idea  of  conquest  had  ceased  to  guide  our  Indian  administra- 
tion, and  the  more  generous  policy,  of  the  recognition  and 
purchase  of  an  aboriginal  right  to  the  soil,  which  Washington 
was  the  first  to  urge,  became  the  usage  of  his  own  and  sab- 
sequent  administrations  of  the  General  Government. 
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On  the  5th  of  March,  1496,  King  Henry  "VII  of  England 
granted  to  the  Venitian  a^lventnrer,  John  Cabot  and  his 
three  sons,  Sebastian,  Lewis,  and  Sanctios,  a  commission 
by  which  they  had  authority  and  leave  to  Sdil  to  all  pj^rts, 
countries  aad  seas  of  the  east,  of  the  west,  and  of  the  north, 
and  upon  their  own  proper  cost  and  charges,  to  seek  out  and 
discover  countries  of  the  heathen  and  infidels,  unknown  to  all 
Christians;  there  to  set  up  the  king's  banner;  to  occupy 
and  possess,  as  his  vassals  and  lieutenants,  the  countries 
they  should  find,  on  condition  of  paying  Mm  one-fifth  of  all 
the  gains  obtained  by  them.  Under  this  commission,  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian,  sailed  from  England  in  May, 
1497,  and  in  June  came  in  sight  of  land,  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  Newfoundland.  Thence  they  sailed  along  the  coast 
north  and  south,  and  returned  without  attempting  a  settle- 
ment, although  they  took  possession  of  the  country  in  behalf 
of  the  crown  of  England. 

In  1534  the  celebrated  Jaques  Cartier  made  several  voy- 
ages along  the  northern  coast  of  Iforth  America,  sailed  up 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Montreal,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  1673,  Father  Marquette  and  M.  Joliet 
reached  the  Mississippi  by  the  channels  of  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin Rivers,  and  descended  as  far  as  the  Arkansas;  while 
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on  the  9th  of  April,  1683,  M.  tte  la  Salle,  the  coniinanclatit 
of  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario,  discovered  the  mouth 
of  the  Missisaippi,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

Colonization  gave  aignifioanoe  to  discovery.  England 
chiefly  occupied  the  Atlantic  eear-board ;  Canada  and  Louisi- 
ana became  colonies  of  France,  and,  before  the  treaty  of 
1763,  France  had  so  successfully  asserted  her  dominion  to 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  that  England  proposed  to  limit  her 
American  colonies  on  the  west  hy  a  line  drawn  from  Lake 
Erie  through  French  creek  to  its  mouth,  and  thence  direct 
to  the  nearest  mountains  of  Virginia. 

When,  in  1763,  after  a  struggle  of  variety  fortune,  the 
title  to  the  vast  region  of  the  Ohio,  tho  Mississippi  and  Bt. 
Lawrence  was  yielded  by  France,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land proclaimed  that  all  the  land  west  and  northwest  of  tho 
sources  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  was  reserved  under  the  sov- 
ereignty, protection  and  dominion  of  the  King  of  Great 
Briton,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  and  the  governors  of  the 
colonies  were  forbidden  to  make  any  grants  of  the  lands 
thus  reserved. 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  conquest  from  France  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  pretensions  of  some  of  tho  colonies,  whoso 
early  charters  included  in  their  limits  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  continent — "  from  sea  to  sea."  The  adjustment  of  these 
claims  greatly  embarrassed  the  country  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  our  national  history,  and  is  so  closely  related  to 
individual  rights  in  the  soil  of  Ohio,  as  to  justify  a  detailed 
statement  of  their  nature  and  extent. 

In  the  year  1606,  on  the  10th  of  April,  James  I.,  King 
of  England,  on  the  application  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  for 
a  license  to  settle  a  colony  in  that  part  of  America  called 
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Virginia,  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or  people, 
between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  granted  them  a  charter.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
settlemcEt  of  tlio  country,  and  at  the  request  of  the  adven- 
turers, he  divided  it  into  two  colonies.  To  the  first  colony, 
consisting  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sii  Geoige  Somers,  Eichaid 
Hackluyt,  Edward  Maria  Wingfield  and  their  a^ocntea, 
called  the  London  Company,  he  granted,  "  Thit  they  mi^ht 
begin  their  first  plantation  and  habitation  at  iny  place  on  the 
said  coast  of  Virginia  or  Americi,  where  they  shall  think  fit 
and  convenient,  between  the  sail  four  and  thuty  'wd  one- 
and-forty  degrees  of  the  said  latitudi, ,  and  they  shall  havo 
all  lands,  &c,,  from  the  said  first  seit  of  their  plint'itnn  and 
habitation,  by  the  space  of  fifty  miks  ot  English  ''titutc. 
measure,  all  along  the  said  coabt  of  Vugimi  lud  Amenca, 
towards  the  west  and  southwest  a^  the  toast  hcth  with  all 
the  islands  within  one  hundred  miles  dnectly  o\li  and 
against  the  same  sea-coast;  and  tlso  ill  the  linds,  &.c  , 
from  said  place  of  their  first  plantation  and  hibitition,  for 
the  space  of  fifty  like  English  mdes,  all  ilong  the  "^aid  coast 
of  Virginia  and  America,  towards  the  east  and  northeast,  oi 
towards  the  north  as  the  coast  lieth,  with  all  the  islands, 
within  one  hundred  miles,  directly  ovei  and  against  the  said 
sea  coast;  and  also  all  the  land'!,  &c  ,  fiom  the  same  fifty 
miles  every  way  on  the  sea  coast,  directly  into  the  mam 
land,  by  the  space  of  one  hundiel  hke  Bnglish  miles,  and 
that  no  other  subjecte  should  be  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
ba«k  of  them,  towards  the  main  land,  without  written  license 
from  the  council  of  the  colony." 

To  the  second  colony,  eonsistrng  of  Thoma?  Ilanman 
Raleigh  Gilbert,  William  Parker,  Geoi  ge  Popham  and  othci  ?, 
principally  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  Eu'^tnl,  and  the  eastern 
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parts  of  England,  King  James  granted  tJie  tract  between  the 
thirty-eight  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  under  the 
same  descriptioii,  as  the  grant  of  the  first  colony.  To  these 
grants  a  consideration  was  annexed,  that  a  plantation  should 
not  ho  made  ivithin  one  hundred  miles  of  a  prior  plantation. 

By  the  same  charter,  the  king  agreed  that  he  would  ^ve 
and  grant,  by  letters  patent,  to  such  persons,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  as  the  council  of  each  colony,  or  the  most  part  of 
them,  should  nominate  or  assign,  all  the  lauds,  tenements 
and  hereditaments,  which  should  be  within  the  precincta  lim- 
ited for  each  colony,  to  he  holden  of  him,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors as  for  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  in  free  and  common  socage  only,  and  not  in  capite. 
And  that  such  letters  patent  should  be  sufiicient  assurance 
from  the  patentees,  so  distributed  and  divided  amongst  the 
undertakers  of  the  plantations  of  the  sereral  colonies,  and 
such  as  should  make  their  plantations  in  either  of  the  said 
several  colonies  in  such  manner  and  form,  and  for  such  estates, 
as  shall  be  ordered  and  set  down  hy  the  council  of  said  col- 
ony, or  the  most  part  of  them  respectively,  within  which  the 
.  or  hereditaments  shall  lie,  or  be ; 
i  mention  of  the  true  yearly  value  or  cer- 
tainty of  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  gifts 
or  grants  by  the  king,  or  any  of  his  progenitors  or  prede- 
cessors, to  the  guarantees,  was  not  made,  or  any  statute,  &c., 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1609,  King  James,  on  the  applica^ 
tion  of  the  first  colony  for  a  further  enlargement  and  explana- 
tion of  the  first  gi'ant,  gave  them  a  second  charter,  in  which 
they  were  uicorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  Treasurer  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  and  Piantei-s  of  the  city  of  London, 
for  the  first  colony  of  Virginia." 
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111  this  charter,  the  king  grants  to  them  all  the  landa,  &c., 
in  that  part  of  America  called  Virginia,  from  the  poiut  of 
land  called  Cape  or  Point  Comfort,  all  along  the  sea^coast  to 
the  northward,  two  hundred  miles ;  and  from  the  said  Point 
or  Cape  Comfort,  all  along  the  sea-coaet,  to  the  southward, 
two  hundred  miles ;  and  all  the  space  and  circuit  of  land, 
lying  from  the  seanjoast  of  the  precinct  aforesiud  mjj  into  the 
main  land  throughout,  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest; 
and  also  all  the  islands  within  ono  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast  of  both  seas  of  the  precinct  aforesEud. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1611-12,  on  the  representation 
that  there  were  several  islands  without  the  foregoing  grant, 
and  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  request 
of  the  said  first  colony,  for  an  enlargement  of  the  former 
lettei-s  patent,  as  well  for  a  more  ample  extent  of  their  limits 
and  territories  into  the  seas  adjoining  to,  and  upon  the  coast 
of  Virginia,  as  for  the  better  government  of  the  said  colony, 
King  James  gi'anted  them  another  charter.  After  reciting 
the  description  of  the  second  grant,  he  then  proceeds  to  give, 
grant  and  confirm,  to  the  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers and  Planters  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  first  colony 
of  Virginia,  and  their  heirs,  &c,,  "all  and  singular  those 
islands,  whatsoever,  situate  and  being  in  any  part  of  the 
ocean,  seas,  bordering  on  the  coast  of  our  said  first  colony  in 
Virginia,  and  being  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  any  of 
the  parfs  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  treasurer  and  com- 
pany in  said  former  letters  patent  as  aforesaid,  and  being 
within  the  one  and-fortieth  and  thirty  degrees  of  northerly 
latitude,  with  all  the  lands,  &c.,  both  within  the  said  tract  of 
land  on  the  main,  and  also  within  the  said  islands  and  seas 
adjoining,  &c.  Provided,  always,  that  the  said  islands,  or 
any  premises  herein  mentioned,  or  by  these  presents  intended 
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or  meant  to  be  conveyed,  be  not  actually  possessed  or  inhab- 
ited by  any  other  Christian  prince  or  state ;  nor  bo  within 
the  bounds,  limits,  or  territories  of  the  northern  colony  here- 
tofore by  ua  granted,  to  be  planted  by  our  loving  subjects  in 
the  north  part  of  Virginia." 

On  the  16th  day  of  July,  1624,  James  I.  granted  a  com- 
mission for  the  government  of  Virginia,  in  ivMch  it  is  alleged 
that  the  charters  to  the  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventur- 
ers and  Planters  of  the  city  of  London,  for  the  first  colony  of 
Vir^ia,  had  been  avoided  upon  a  quo  warraiito  brought,  and 
a  legal  and  judicial  proceeding  therein  by  due  courae  of  law. 

On  the  20th  day  of  August,  1624,  James  granted  another 
commission  for  the  government  of  Vir^ia,  in  which  it  ia 
alleged :  "  Whereupon  we,  entering  into  mature  and  deliber- 
ate cona,deration  of  the  premises,  did,  by  the  advice  of  our 
Iiords  of  the  Privy  Council,  resolve,  by  altenng  the  charters 
of  the  said  company,  as  to  the  point  of  government,  wherein 
the  same  might  be  found  defective,  to  settle  such  a  course 
as  might  best  secure  the  safety  of  the  people  there,  and  cause 
the  said  plantation  to  flourish ;  and  yet,  with  the  preservation 
of  the  interests  of  every  planter  and  adventurer,  so  far  forth 
as  their  present  interests  shall  not  prejudice  the  public  plan- 
tations ;  but  because  the  said  treasurer  and  company  did  not 
submit  their  charters  to  he  refoimed,  our  proceedings  therein 
were  stayed  for  a  time,  until,  upon  i^uo  warranto  brought, 
and  a  legal  and  a  judicial  proceeding  therein,  by  due  course 
Df  law,  the  said  charters  were,  and  now  arc,  and  stand 
avoided." 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1625,  Charles  I.,  by  his  proclama- 
tion, after  alleging  that  the  letters  patent  to  the  colony  of 
Virginia  had  been  questioned  in  a  legal  course,  and  thereupon 
judicially  repealed  and  judged  to  he  void,  declares  that  the 
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government  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  shall  immediately 
depend  on  himaelf,  and  not  be  committed  to  a  company  or 
corporation. 

From  this  time,  Virginia  'waa  considered  to  be  a  royal  gov- 
ernment, and  it  appears  that  the  Mngs  of  England,  from  time 
to  time,  granted  commissions  for  the  government  of  the  same, 

Tho  light  of  maldng  grants  of  lands  was  vested  in  and 
solely  exercised  by  the  crown. 

The  colonies  of  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  were  erected  by  the 
crown,  within  tho  chartered  limits  of  the  first  colony  of  Vir- 
^ia. 

In  the  year  1620,  on  the  SdofWovember,  King  James  gave 
a  charter  to  the  second  colony  of  Virginia.  After  citing  the 
grants  made  to  the  first  colony  of  Vir^nia,  and  stating  an 
application  from  tho  second  colony  for  a  furUier  enlargement 
of  privileges,  he  proceeded  to  declare,  "  that  the  tract  of 
land,  in  America,  between  tiic  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  from  sea  to  sea,  should  bo  called  New 
England ;  and  for  the  planting  and  governing  the  same,  he 
incorporated  a  council  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
and  granted  to  them  and  their  successors  all  that  part  of 
America  lying  and  being  in  breadth,  from  forty  degrees  of 
northerly  latitude  from  the  equinoctial  line,  to  forty-eigbt 
degrees  of  the  said  northerly  latitude  inclusively,  and  in 
length  of  and  within  all  the  said  breadth  aforesaid,  throughout 
all  the  main  landa  from  sea  to  sea,  together  with  all  the  firm 
lands,  &c.,  upon  the  main,  and  within  the  sEHd  islands  and 
seas  adjoining.  Provided,  the  said  islands,  or  any  of  the 
s  before  mentioned,  and  intended  by  said  charter  to 
e  not  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any 
Christian  princo  or  state,  nor  be  within  the  bounds,  limits  or 
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territories  of  the  southern  colony,  granted  to  be  planted  in 
the  south  part."  King  James,  by  said  charter,  commanded 
and  authorized  said  council  at  Plymouth,  or  their  Buccessore, 
or  the  major  part  of  fchem,  to  distribute  and  a'^sign  such  por- 
tions of  land  to  adventurers,  &c.,  as  they  shall  think  proper. 
In  1628,  4th  March,  the  council  of  Plymouth,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  vested  in  them  by  their  charter,  granted  to 
Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sb  John  Young,  Thomas  Southcoat,  John 
Humphrey,  John  Endicott  and  Simon  Whetcomb,  their  heirs 
and  associates,  a  tract  of  land  called  Massachusetts;  and 
King  Charles  I,,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1629,  confirmed  the 
sale  and  granted  them  a  charter.  After  reciting  the  de- 
scription of  the  grant  to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and  their 
grant  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  others,  he  grants  and  con- 
firms to  them  "  aU  that  part  of  New  England  in  America, 
which  lies  and  extends  between  a  great  river  there  commonly 
called  Morromack  River,  alias,  Mcmmack  River,  and  a  certain 
other  river  there  called  Charles  EJver,  being  in  the  bottom 
of  a  certain  bay,  there  called  Massachusetts,  alias,  Matta- 
ehusetts,  alias,  Massactusetta  Bay ;  and  also  all  aod  singular 
those  lands  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  lying  within  the 
space  of  three  English  miles,  on  the  south  part  of  the  said 
river,  called  Charles  River,  or  of  any  or  every  part  thereof; 
and  also  all  and  singular,  the  lands  and  hereditaments  what- 
soever, lying  and  being  within  the  space  of  three  English 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  said 
bay,  called  Massachusetts,  alias,  Mattachusetts,  alias,  Mas- 
sactusetts  Bay ;  and  also  all  those  lands  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  which  lie  and  bo  within  the  space  of  three  Eng- 
lish miles  to  the  northward  of  the  said  river,  called  Morro- 
mack, alias,  Merrimack ;  or  to  the  northward  of  any  and 
every  part  thereof;  and  all  lands  and  hereditaments  whatso- 
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ever,  lying  witllin  the  limits  aforesaid,  north  and  south,  in 
latitude  and  in  breadth,  and  in  length  and  lon^tade  of  and 
Tvithin  all  the  breadth  afores^d,  throughout  the  main  landa 
there  from  the  Atlantic  and  Western  sea  and  ocean  on  the 
east  part  to  the  South  Sea  on  ike  west  jjart,  with  a  proviso 
not  to  e\tend  to  lands  possessed  by  a  Christian  prince,  or 
within  the  limits  of  the  southern  colony. 

In  the  year  1G31,  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  Earl  <jf  War- 
iviek  (to  whom  tho  tciTitory  had  been  granted  the  year  before 
by  the  council  of  Plymouth)  granted  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Eich,  Charles  Fiennes,  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  Sir  Nathaniel  Eich,  Eichard  Kingsly,  John  Pym, 
John  Humphrey,  John  Hampden  and  Herbert  Pelham,  "  all 
that  part  of  New  England  in  America  which  lies  and  extends 
itself  from  a  river  there  called  Narraganaett  Eiver,  tbe  spaeo 
of  forty  leagues,  upon  a  straight  Une  near  the  sea  shore, 
towards  the  southwest,  west  and  by  south  or  west  as  the  coast 
lieth  towards  Virginia,  accounting  three  English  miles  to  the 
league,  and  also  all  and  singular  the  lands  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  lying  and  being  within  the  landa  aforesaid,  north 
and  south,  in  latitude  and  in  breadth,  and  in  length  and  lon- 
gitude of,  and  witliin  all  the  breadth  aforesaid,  throughout 
the  main  lands  there  from  the  Western  ocean  to  the  South 
sea,  &c.,  and  also  all  the  islands  lying  in  America  aforesaid, 
in  said  seas,  or  either  of  them,  on  the  western  or  eastern 
coasts."  In  1644,  the  patentees,  in  conseq^uence  of  the  new 
state  of  things  in  England,  relini^uished  their  plan  of  removal 
and  sold  their  grant  to  the  people  of  Connecticut.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  1662,  King  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  in 
which  he  constituted  and  declared  John  Winthrop  and  others, 
his  associates,  "  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  English  colony  of  Connec- 
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tieut,  in  New  England,  in  America,  with  privileges  and 
powers  of  government,  and  granted  and  confirmed  fco  the  said 
governor  and  company  and  their  successors,  all  that  part  of 
hia  dominions  in  Now  England,  in  America,  bounded  on  the 
east  hy  Narraganset  River,  commonly  called  Narragansat 
Bay,  where  the  said  nver  falls  into  the  sea ;  and  on  the  north 
by  the  line  of  Massachusetts  plantation,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  sea,  and  in  longitude  as  the  line  of  Massachusetts  colony, 
running  from  east  to  west,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  said  Nar- 
raganset Bay  on  the  east,  to  the  South  sea  on  the  west,  with 
the  islands  thereto  adjoining."  On  the  23d  of  April,  1664, 
King  Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  company 
of  Connecticut,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  speais  of 
having  renewed  their  charter. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  to  James, 
Duke  of  York,  the  re^on  extending  from  the  western  bank 
of  the  Connectient  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware, 
together  with  Long  Island  and  Hudson  liiver.  This  grant 
was  inconsistent  with  the  western  limits  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  soon  after,  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  met  those  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  for  the  settlement  of  this  conflict  of  bounda- 
ries. On  the  30th  of  November,  1664,  the  royal  commis- 
sioners ordered  "  that  the  creek  or  river  which  is  called 
Monoromock,  which  is  reputed  to  be  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  east  of  Westchester,  and  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  east 
point  or  side  where  the  fresh  water  faUs  into  the  salt,  at  high 
water  mark,  north-northwest  to  the  line  of  Massachusetts,  be 
the  western  bound  of  said  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  all 
plantations  lying  west^vard  of  that  creek  and  line  so  drawn 
shall  be  under  his  Eoyal  Highness'  government ;  and  all 
plantations  lying  eastward  of  that  creek  and  line  to  be  under 
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fclie  government  of  Connecticut."  To  this  the  commissionera 
of  Connecticiit  suhscribed  in  the  following  manner:  "We, 
the  underwritten,  on  behalf  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
I  unto  the  determination  of  His  Majesty's  com- 
s  in  relation  to  the  bonnds  and  limits  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke's  patent  and  the  patent  of  Connecti- 
cut." A  re-settlement  of  this  line  was  finally  effected  in 
1730,  -when  Bordn  River,  the  present  )ine,wa3  established. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1681,  Charles  11.  granted  to  William 
Penn,  the  first  proprietary  and  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
"  all  that  tract  or  part  of  land  in  America,  with  the  islands 
therein  contained,  as  tJie  same  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Delaware  River,  from  twelve  miles  distance  northward  of 
Newcastle  town,  unto  tlie  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  north- 
em  latitude,  if  said  river  doth  extend  so  far  northward ;  but 
if  the  said  river  shall  not  extend  so  far  northward,  then  by 
the  said  river  so  far  as  it  doth  extend,  and  from  the  head  of 
the  said  river  the  eastern  bounds  are  to  he  determined  by  a 
meridian  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  SMd  river  unto 
the  s^d  forty-third  degree ;  the  said  land  to  extend  westward 
live  degrees  in  longitude  to  be  computed  fi'om  the  said  eastern 
bounds ;  and  the  said  lands  to  be  hounded  on  the  north  by 
the  be^nning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern 
latitnde  ;  and  on  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles 
distance  from  Newcastle,  northward  and  westward,  unto  the 
beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  noi'thern  latitude,  and 
then  by  a  straight  line,  westward,  to  the  limits  of  lon^tude 
above  mentioned." 

In  1754,  some  settlements  were  made  from  Connecticut, 
on  lands  on  the  Susquehaimah,  about  Wyoming,  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  within  the  char- 
tered limits  claimed  by  Connecticut. 
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these  occupants  as  intrnders ;  and  the  organization  by  Con- 
necticut, of  a  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  valley  of  Wy- 
oming, led  to  many  scenes  of  civil  strife.  The  controversy 
was  finally  determined  in  1782,  by  the  intervention  of  Con- 
gress. The  articles  of  confederation  of  1779,  provided  for 
the  settlement  of  temtorial  disputes  between  the  States  hy  a 
federal  court,  to  be  composed  of  judges  selected  by  the  par- 
ties litigant  and  commissioned  by  Congress.  Such  a  tribunal 
of  five  judges,  having  been  in  session  six  weeks  at  Trenton, 
unanimously  determined  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  had 
no  right  to  the  lands  included  in  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania. 
Congress  confirmed  this  decision  and  Connecticut  submitted. 

In  1774,  the  Pai'iiament  of  Great  Britain  passed  an  act 
by  which  the  whole  country  north  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  northwest  of  the  west  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Ohio  Biver,  was  annexed  and  made  parcel  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  as  created  and  established  by  the 
royal  proclamation  of  October  7, 1763,  with  a  proviso,  how- 
ever, that  the  act  should  not  affect  the  boundaries  of  other 
colonies. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that,  before  the  American  Revolution, 
the  claims  of  any  of  the  colonies  to  extend  their  limits  to  the 
"  South  Sea,"  were  of  little  importance  or  value — entirely 
disregarded  by  the  crown,  and  constantly  yielded  by  the 
colonies.  It  remains  to  he  seen,  that  a  sentiment  of  hostility 
to  Great  Britain  tended  to  revive  these  cl^ms  untO  they 
became  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  hai'mony  of  Congress  and 
the  national  defence. 

The  first  demonstration  proceeded  from  Virginia.  In 
1776  that  colony  adopted  a  State  Constitution,  in  which  the 
following  provision  occurred :  "  The  territories  contained 
within  the  charters,  ereciang  the  colonies  of  Maryland,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  aro  hereby  cecied,  re- 
leased, and  forever  confirmed  to  the  people  of  these  colonies 
respectively,  with  all  the  rights  of  property,  jimadiction  and 
government,  and  all  other  rights  whatsoever,  which  might,  at 
any  time  heretofore,  have  been  claimed  by  Virginia,  except 
the  free  navigation  and  use  of  the  rivers  Potomaque  and 
Pokomoke,  with  the  property  of  the  Virginia  shores  and 
strands,  bordering  on  either  of  the  said  rivers,  and  all  im- 
provements which  have  been,  or  shall  he  made  thereon.  The 
western  and  northern  extent  of  Vir^nia  shall,  in  all  other 
respects,  stand  as  fixed  hy  the  charters  of  King  James  I,,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine,  and  by  tlie 
public  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  courts  of  Britam  and 
France,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  :  unless,  hy  act  of  this  Le^slature,  one  or  more  govern- 
ments be  established  westward  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
And  no  purchases  of  lands  shall  be  made  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives, but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  hj  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly."  North  Carolina  inserted  a  similar  assertion  of 
western  boundary  in  her  Constitution.  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  did  not  refer  to  the  subject  in  that 
connection. 

Maryland  led  the  resistance  to  these  pretensions.  When 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  under  consideration,  her 
delegates  contended,  unsuccessfully,  that  Congress  should 
have  the  power  to  limit  and  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  ihose 
colonies  which  claimed  to  the  South  Sea,  and  to  dispose  of  all 
lands  beyond  such  boundaries  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union. 
In  Jane,  1778,  it  appeared  that  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  were  the  only  colonies  that  had  declined  to  ratify 
the  Articles,  and  the  instructions  to  their  delegates  concurred 
on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands.     Maryland  now  proposed 
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an  amendmeEt,  vesting  Congress  with  power  "  to  appoint 
commissioners,  who  should  be  fully  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  ascertain  and  restrict  the  boundaries  of  such  of  the 
confederated  States  which  claim  to  extend  to  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi or  South  Sea."  It  was  negatived  by  the  following 
vote :  Aye,  Ehode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware, Maryland ;  No,  New  Hampshire,  Maasaehusette, 
Connecticut,  Virgima,  South  Carolina,  Georgia — New  York 
divided,  and  North  Carolina  absent.  The  whole  subject  was 
postponed,  and  the  compact  only  contained  a  provision  for 
the  arbitration,  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  of  disputes 
and  differences  between  the  States  concerning  boundary  ju- 
risdiction or  other  causes — with  the  condition  carefully  added, 
that  "no  State  [should]  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States." 

Vir^nia,  in  1779,  opened  am  office  for  the  sale  of  unap- 
propriated lands.  Congre^  earnestly  recommended  the  re- 
consideration of  the  act,  and  directed  Col.  Brodliead,  who 
was  then  stationed  with  a  detachment  of  continental  troops 
at  Fort  Pitt,  to  prevent  any  occupation  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  Ohio  hj  setUcrs.  In  the  execution  of  these  orders,  that 
oiEoer,  in  October,  1779,  being  informed  that  certain  inhab- 
itants of  Virginia  had  ci-ossed  the  Ohio  and  made  improve- 
ments on  the  Indian  lands,  from  the  river  Muskingum  to  Port 
Mcintosh,  ordered  them  to  be  apprehended  as  trespassers,  ■ 
and  destroyed  their  huts.  Information  of  this  was  immedi- 
ately given  to  the  Governor  of  Yirginia,  but  Congress  re- 
solved, April  18th,  1780,  that  Colonel  Brodhead  should  be 
supported  in  any  act  or  order  which  the  natui'e  of  his  service 
had  made,  or  should  make  necessary. 

The  example  of  Virgima  was  contagious,  and  other  States 
reidved  their  dormant  claims  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Some  of  them  did  so,  it  mast  be  admitted,  with  better  reason 
than  the  fomier  State  could  adduce.  "  The  charter  of  Vir- 
^uia  had  heBn  vacated  by  a  judicial  proceeding;  the  com- 
pany to  which  it  waa  granted  had  been  dissolved ;  the  grant 
itself  had  been  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  large  tracts  of  the 
country  included  hy  its  original  limits,  had  been  patented  to 
various  individuals  and  associationa,  without  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  Virginia."'  We  have  already  described  the 
charters  of  Ma^achuaetts :  the  Oarolinas  had  received  simi- 
lar grants;  under  the  proclamation  of  1763,  annexing  to 
Georgia  the  country  west  of  the  Altamaha  and  north  of  Floi^ 
ida,  that  State  al%o  claimed  to  extend  to  the  Mississippi :  and 
so  did  New  York,  under  color  of  certsan  alleged  acknowledg- 
menta  of  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Six  Nations,  whom  it  had 
long  been  colonial  uaage  to  regard  aa  the  conquerors  of  the 
whole  western  territory  on  both  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Huron,  and  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  aa  far  soutii  as  the 
Cumberland  Mountains. 

The  Articlea  of  Confederation,  dated,  in  the  preamble, 
Novembeir  15,  1777,  were  signed  by  the  repreaentativea  of 
ten  colonies,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1778.  New  Jersey  deferred 
her  signature  to  the  25th  of  November,  1778,  and  Delaware 
ratified  the  Articles  on  the  22d  of  February,  1779.  Mary- 
land, however,  still  persisted  in  a  refusal.  In  December, 
1778,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  made  a  communication  to 
their  delegates  in  Congress,  in  which  they  insisted,  "  that  a 
country  unsettled  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  claimed 
by  the  British  crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  thirteen  States,  should  be  considered  as  a  common 
property,  subject  to  be  parceled  out  by  Congress  into  free, 
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convenient  and  independent  governments,  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  tlie  wisdom  of  that  assembly  shall  here- 
after direct.  Thus  convinced,"  they  proceed  to  say,  "we 
should  betray  the  trust  reposed  m  ua  by  our  constituents, 
were  we  to  authorize  you  to  ratify  on  their  behalf  the  con- 
federation, unle^  it  be  further  explained.  Wo  have  coolly 
and  dispassionately  considered  the  subject ;  we  have  weighed 
probable  inconveniences  and  hardships  against  the  sacrifice 
of  just  and  essential  rights :  and  do  instruct  yon  not  to  agree 
to  the  confederationj  unless  an  article  or  articles  be  added 
thereto  in  conformity  with  our  declaration.  Should  we  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  such  article  or  articles,  then  you  are  hereby 
fully  empowered  to  accede  to  the  confederation." 

The  above  are  but  the  closmg  paragraphs  of  an  able  docu- 
ment, to  which  the  State  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  re- 
spond by  a  contribution  of  individual  interest  to  the  general 
■welfare.  In  February,  1780,  the  legislature  of  that  State 
passed  an  act  "  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  perpetual  union  among  the  United  States 
of  America ;"  whereas,  nothing  under  Divine  Providence, 
can  moro  cfiectually  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  safety 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  than  a  federal  alliance,  on 
such  libera]  principles  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  its  respective 
members ;  and,  whereas,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
perpetual  union  recommended  by  the  honorable  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  not  proved  acceptable 
to  aO  the  States,  it  having  been  conceived  that  a  portion  of 
the  waste  and  uncultivated  territory,  within  the  limits  or 
claims  of  certain  States,  ought  to  be  appropriated  as  a  com- 
mon fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war :  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  being  on  all  occasions  disposed  to  mani- 
fest their  le^ard  fur  their  sister  States,  and  their  earnest 
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desire  to  promote  the  general  interest  and  security ;  and 
more  especially  to  accelerate  the  federal  aliiance,  by  remov- 
ing, SO  far  as  it  depends  upon  them,  the  before  mentioned 
impediment  to  its  final  conclusion,"  &c.  By  this  act  the  del- 
egates of  the  People  of  New  York  in  Congress,  were  em- 
powered "  to  limit  and  restrict  the  western  boundaries  of 
that  State,  by  such  line  or  lines,  and  in  auoh  manner  and 
form,  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  expedient,  either  with  respect 
to  the  jurisdiction  as  well  as  the  preemption  of  soil,  or  reserv- 
ing the  jurisdiction  in  part,  or  in  tlie  whole,  over  the  lands 
which  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished,  with  respect  only  to  the 
right  and  preemption  of  the  soil."  This  act,  also,  declared 
that  the  territory  thus  ceded,  "  should  be  and  enure  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States,  as  should  be- 
come members  of  the  federal  alliance  of  the  said  States,  and 
for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever." 

A  remonstrance  of  Vir^nia  in  behalf  of  her  title,  and  the 
act  of  Ne  v  lork  just  cited  were  efe  re  1  to  a  committee  of 
Congress  who  dechne  1 1  examine  to  the  merits  or  policy 
of  tl  e  1  st  et  ens  !  y  Mirj  la  d  a  1  tl  e  remonstrance  of 
V  Q  n  a  but  e[  rte  1  a  resolution  wl  cl  Congress  adopted, 
Septembei  6th  1  80  e  nestly  re  omme  ling  to  those  States 
^ho  had  chums  to  the  veste  n  country  to  pass  such  laws 
an^  g  e  ti  eii  lelej,  teo  u  Co  ^es  <(ueh  powers,  as  would 
efiectually  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a  final  ratification  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation ;  and  that  the  legislature  of 
Maryland  be  earnestly  requested  to  authorize  their  delegates 
in  Congress  to  subscribe  the  said  articles. 

A  resolution  of  still  more  importance,  since  the  terms  of  it 
subsequently  became  conditions  of  the  cessions  by  the  States, 
was  adopted  in  Congress  on  the  10th  of  October,  to  wit : 

"  Mesolved,  That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be 
21 
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ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  by  any  particular 
State,  pursuant  to  the  recommcudatioa  of  Congress  of  the 
6th  day  of  Septemher  last,  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed 
into  distinct  Republican  States,  which  shall  become  members 
of  the  federal  union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom  and  independence  as  the  other  States :  that  each 
State  which  shall  be  so  formed  shall  contain  a  suitable  extent 
of  tei-ritory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circum- 
stances will  admit;  that  the  necessary  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses which  any  particulai-  State  shall  have  incurred  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  in  subduing  any 
British  posts  or  in  maintaining  forts  or  garrisons  within  and 
for  the  defence,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of  the  territory 
that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  shall 
be  reimbursed :  that  the  said  lands  shall  be  granted  or  settled 
at  such  times,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  hereafter 
be  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
or  any  nine  or  more  of  them." 

The  immediate  results  were  a  cession  by  Connecticut  in 
October,  1780,  and  by  Virginia  in  January,  1781.  Neither 
of  these  cessions  were  accepted  by  Congress,  but  Maryland 
was  encouraged  by  their  terms,  and  stimulated  by  her  own 
patriotism  to  accede  to  the  articles  of  the  confederation, 
which  thus  became,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  the  law  of 
the  whole  union.  On  the  same  day,  James  Daane,  William 
rioyd  and  Alexander  M'Dougall,  the  delegates  of  New 
York,  executed  a  deed  of  cession,  by  which  the  western 
bounds  of  that  state  were  limited  by  "  a  lino  from  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the  north 
bounds  thereof,  to  its  northwest  comer,  continued  due  west 
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until  it  shall  be  intersected  by  a  meri<Man  lino,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  forty-fiffch  degree  of  north  latitude,  through  a  point 
twenty  miles  due  west  from  the  most  westerly  bent  or  incli- 
nation of  the  river  or  strait  of  Niagara;  thence  by  the  said 
meridian  line  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
thence  by  the  said  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude." 
The  delegates  reserved  a  right  of  retraction,  unless  the 
same  guaranty  was  given  to  New  York  aa  to  any  other 
State  making  cessions. 

The  New  York  delegates  alluded,  in  the  qualification  of 
their  cession  last  mentioned,  to  a  proposition  of  Virginia, 
which  retarded  the  consummation  of  her  cession  for  several 
years,  and  was  finally  relinquished  by  that  State:  namely, 
that  Congress  should  guaranty  to  "Virginia  all  the  territory 
southeast  of  the  Ohio  and  included  between  the  boundaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  to  the  Atlantic. 

Connecticut  offered  at  this  time,  to  cede  all  her  claim  to 
the  soil  of  the  territory  west  of  Pennsylvania,  excepting  the 
tract  south  of  Lake  Erio  and  immediately  adjoinmg  Penn- 
sylvania, since  known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  but  Con- 
gress was  then  averse  to  making  so  material  a  concession, 
On  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  never  receded  from  her 
demand.  Even  after  the  Council  of  Trenton,  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1782,  had  excluded  the  Connecticut  claim 
from  the  chartered  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  the  former  state 
reasserted  her  title  to  the  lands  beyond  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Pennsylvania,  At  a  General  Assembly,  held  at 
New  Haven  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October,  1783,  the 
following  act  was  passed,  via: 

"Whereas  this  State  has  the  undoubted  and  exclusive 
right  of  jurisdiction  and  preemption  to  all  the  lands  lying 
west  of  the  western  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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east  of  the  Riyer  Miasisaippi,  and  extending  throughout  from 
the  latitude  forty-one  degrees,  to  latitude  forty-two  degreea 
and  two  minutes  north,  hy  virtue  of  the  charter  granted  by 
King  Charles  the  Second  to  the  late  colony,  now  State  of 
Connecticut,  bearing  date  the  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1662,  which  claim  and  title  to  malce  Icnown,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  ail,  to  tlie  end  that  they  may  conform  themaclvea 
thereto, 

"Resolved,  That  hia  excellency  the  Governor,  be  desired 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  and  asserting  the  right 
of  this  State  to  al!  the  lands  -within  the  limits  afores^d ;  and 
strictly  forbidding  all  persons  to  enter  or  settle  thereon, 
without  special  license  and  authority  first  obtained  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State." 

Pursuant  to  this  reaolution,  Governor  Trumbull  issued  a 
proclamation,  bearing  date  the  15th  of  November,  1783, 
making  known  the  determination  of  the  State  to  maintain 
their  claim  to  sind  territory,  and  forbidding  all  persons  to 
enter  thereon,  or  settle  within  t!ie  Hmite  of  the  same, 

It  ia  interesting  to  observe  the  importance  which  Congreaa 
attributed  to  the  claim  of  New  York,  after  the  cession  of 
March,  1781.  A  committee,  to  whom  the  whole  subject  of 
the  public  lands  had  been  referred,  reported  on  the  3d  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  that  "  it  clearly  appeared  to 
them,  that  the  croivn  of  England  had  always  considered  and 
treated  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  tributaries, 
inhabiting  as  far  as  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  ap- 
pendant to  the  government  of  New  York ;  that  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  had  also,  from  time  to  time,  by  their 
public  acts,  recognized  and  admitted  the  said  Six  Nations, 
and  their  tributaries,  to  be  appendant  to  the  government  of 
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New  York ;  and  that  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the  New 
York  cession,  would  vest  the  whole  western  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  Six  Nations  and  their  tributaries,  in  the  United 
States,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation."  The  com- 
mittee also  reported  against  a  federal  guaranty  to  Virginia 
of  the  territory  southeast  of  tho  Ohio,  and  maintained  that 
large  tracts  west  of  the  mountains  had  been  sold  by  Great 
Britain  before  the  Revolution;  "that  in  the  year  1763,  a 
very  large  part  thereof  was  separated  and  appointed  for  a 
istinet  government  and  colony  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  government  of 
Virginia,"  and  that  the  west  boundary  line  of  Virginia  had 
been  otherwise  declared  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in 
council,  previous  to  the  Revolution.  This  report  elicited 
much  and  warm  debate,  postponing  the  formal  acceptance  of 
the  deed  of  New  York  to  October  31, 1782 — "an  aeeept- 
ance  intended,"  says  Ilildreth,  "  as  a  means  to  compel  the 
other  States  to  make  satisfactory  cessions."*^  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  voted  against  it ;  tho  Carolinas  were  divided ; 
all  the  other  States  in  the  affirmative. 

The  subject  of  the  Virginia  cession  was  again  referred,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1783,  to  a  select  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Rutledge,  Ellsworth,  Bedford,  Gorham  and  Madison. 
They  recommended  that  Congress  should  accept  all  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  Virginia,  except  the  territorial  guaranty 
already  mentioned,  and  a  condition  "  that  all  Indian  pur- 
chases, which  had  been  or  should  be  made  for  tho  use  of 
private  persons,  and  all  royal  grants  inconsistent  with  '  the 
chartered  rights,  laws  and  customs  of  Virginia,'  should  be 
declared  void."  This  report  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  States 
except  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland ;  and  the 
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General  Assemlilj  of  Vir^nia,  at  their  session  commencing 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1783,  passed  an  act  accepting  the 
proposition  of  Congre^,  anc!  authorized  their  delegates  in 
Congress  to  make  the  cession. 

Accordingly,  on  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1784,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Samuel  Hardj,  Arthur  Lee  and  James  Monroe, 
delegates  of  Virginia,  executed  a  deed  of  cession  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  of  all  right,  title  and 
claim,  as  well  of  soil  as  jurisdiction,  which  that  commonwealth 
had  to  the  "  territory  or  tract  of  country  within  the  limits  of 
the  Virginia  charter,  situate,  lying  and  being  to  the  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,"  upon  six  enumerated  conditions, 
namely :  Firstly,  distinct  Republican  States,  not  less  than  one 
hundred,  nor  more  than  ono  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square, 
were  to  be  formed  and  admitted  members  of  the  Federal 
Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom  and 
independence  as  the  other  States — a  recital  of  the  resolution 
of  Oct.  10, 1780.  Secondly,  Vir^nia  to  he  reimbursed  the 
expenses  of  subduing  British  posts,  and  acq^uiring  or  defend- 
ing the  territory  conveyed,  as  the  same  should  ho  adjusted 
by  commissioners,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
aforesaid  resolution  of  Congress.  Thirdly,  the  French  and 
Canadian  inhabitants,  who  had  professed  themselves  citizens 
of  Virginia,  to  be  confirmed  in  their  possesions  and  titles,  and 
protected  in  their  rights  and  liberties.  Fourthly,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  to  be  selected  by  the 
officera  and  soldiers  of  Clark's  regiment,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  reduction  of  Kaskaskia  and  St.  Vincents,  which  should 
be  laid  off  in  one  tract  not  more  than  twice  its  breadth  in 
length.  FiftMy,  "  that  in  case  the  quantity  of  good  land  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Cum- 
berland Hiver,  and  between  the  Green  Eiver  and  Tennessee 
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River,  wliich  had  been  reserved  by  law  for  the  Virginia 
troopa  upon  continental  es6abliahment,  shonld,  from  the 
North  Carolina  line,  bearing  in  further  upon  the  Cumberland 
lands  than  was  expected,  prove  insufficient  for  their  legal 
bounties,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  to  the  said  troops  in 
good  land,  to  he  laid  off  between  the  rivers  Sciota  and  Little 
Miami,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  in  such 
proportioi^  as  iiave  been  engaged  to  them,  by  the  laws  of 
Virginia,"  Sixtkly,  "  that  all  the  lands  within  the  territory 
so  ceded  to  the  United  St-ates,  and  not  reserved  for,  or 
appropriated  to,  any  of  the  before  mentioned  purposes,  or 
disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
American  army,  shall  be  considered  a  common  fund,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become, 
or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation,  or  federal 
alhanee  of  the  said  States,  Virginia  included,  according  to 
their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  or 
expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  hona  fide  disposed 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  what- 
soever." 


ion,  that  tlie  United  States 
ing  deed.  The  delegates  of 
laled  and  delivered 


Congress  declared,  by  resoluti 
wore  ready  to  receive  the  forego! 
Virginia  then  proceeded  and  si, 
the  same ;  whereupon  Congress  camo  to  the  following  reso- 
tion:  "The  delegates  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
having  executed  the  deed ;  Hesolved,  That  the  same  be  re- 
corded and  cni-olled  among  the  acts  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1784,  Congress  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution ; 

"  Congress,  by  their  resolution  of  September  6th,  1780, 
having  thought  it  advisable  to  press  upon  the  States,  having 
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claims  to  the  western  coimtry,  a  liberal  surrender  of  a  portion 
of  their  territorial  cl^ms;  by  that  of  the  10th  of  October,  in 
the  same  year,  having  fixed  conditions  to  which  the  Union 
should  be  hound  on  receiving  such  cessions ;  and  having 
again  proposed  the  same  subject  to  those  States,  in  their 
address  of  April  18th,  1783,  wherein,  stating  the  national 
debt,  and  expressing  their  reliance  for  its  discharge  on  the 
prospect  of  vacant  territory  in  aid  of  other  resources,  they, 
for  tiiat  purpose,  aa  well  aa  to  obviate  disagreeable  controver- 
sies and  confu^ons,  included  in  the  same  recommendalaons  a 
renewal  of  th(^e  of  September  6th  and  October  10th,  1780, 
which  several  recommendations  have  not  yet  been  fully  comr- 
plied  with : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  same  subject  be  again  presented  to 
the  SMd  States ;  that  they  be  urged  to  consider,  that  the  war 
being  now  brought  to  a  happy  termination,  by  the  personal 
services  of  our  soldiers,  the  supphes  of  property  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  loans  of  money  from  them  aa  well  as  foreigners ; 
these  several  creditors  have  a  right  to  expect  that  funds  will 
be  provided,  on  which  they  may  rely  for  indemnification ;  that 
Congresa  still  consider  vacant  territory  as  an  important  re- 
source ;  and  that,  therefore,  s^d  States  be  earnestly  pressed, 
by  immediate  and  liberal  cessions,  to  forward  these  necessary 
ends,  and  to  promote  the  harmony  of  the  Union." 

Massachusetts,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1784,  having 
authorized  her  delegates  in  Congress  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  80  much  of  her  claims  to  western  territory  as  they 
might  see  fit,  it  was  proposed  by  Rufus  King,  one  of  her 
delegates,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1785,  to  modify  a  report 
on  the  western  territoiy,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
late  Congress,  by  inserting  a  total  and  immediate  prohibition 
of  slavery.    This  resolution,  substantially  adopted  by  the 
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vote  of  seven  States,  mcluding  Maryland ;  Delaware  unrep- 
resented ;  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  the 
negative.  This  was  a  teat  vote,  and  having  thus  secured  the 
welfare  of  future  generations,  rather  than  any  temporary 
advantage  to  the  ceding  States,  the  delegates  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rufua  King  and  Samuel  Ilolten,  on  the  19tii  of  April, 
1785,  executed  a  deed  of  cession  as  to  all  tho  territory  west 
of  the  present  western  boundary  of  New  York ;  lyhereupon 
Congress  resolved  "  to  accept  said  deed  of  cession,  and  that 
the  same  he  recorded  and  enrolled  among  the  acta  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled," 

Another  year  elapsed,  when  Connecticut  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  a  cession  of  western  territory,  and  at  a  general 
assembly  of  the  State,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  May,  1786, 
passed  the  following  act : 

"  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Governor,  Oouneil  and  S^resenta- 
tives,  in  (reneral  Court  assembled,  and  ty  the  authority  of 
the  same,  That  the  delegates  of  this  Stato,  or  any  two  of 
them,  who  shall  be  attending  the  Congress  of  tho  United 
States,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed,  authorized,  and  fully 
empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  tMs  State,  to  make, 
execute  and  deliver,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  an  ample 
deed  of  release  and  cession  of  all  the  right,  title,  interest, 
jurisdiction  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  certain 
western  lands,  beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  forty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  now  claimed  by  s^d  commonwealth,  and  from 
thence  by  a  lino  to  be  drawn  north,  parallel  to,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  said  west  line  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north  until  it  comes  to  forty- 
two  degrees  and  two  nunutes  north  latitude ;  whereby  all  the 
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right,  title,  interest,  jurisdiction  and  claim  of  tte  State  of 
Connecticut  to  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  said  line,  to  be 
drawn,  as  aforementioned,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  now  claimed  by  said  commonwealth,  shall  be 
included,  released,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  said 
States,  Connecticut  inclusive." 

This  pertinacity  succeeded,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1786, 
it  was  resolved,  "that  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  are  ready  to  accept  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  jui-:s- 
diction  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  certain 
western  lands,  he^nning  at  the  completion  of  the  forty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west 
of  the  western  boundaiy  hne  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  now  claimed  by  said  commonwealth ;  and  from 
thence,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  north,  parallel  to,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  said  west  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  continue  north  unljl  it  comes  to  forty-two 
degrees  two  minutes  north  latitude,  whenever  the  delegates 
of  Connecticut  shall  be  furnished  with  full  powers  and  shall 
execute  a  deed  for  that  purpose." 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1786,  William  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Jonathaji  Sturges,  delegates  from  Connecticut,  executed 
a  deed  of  cession  agreeably  to  the  above  resolution,  and  it 
was  resolved  "  that  Congress  accept  the  said  deed  of  cession, 
and  that  tlic  same  be  recorded  and  enrolled  among  the  acts 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

The  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  these  transactions,  had  been  in  dispute  between  tho 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  but  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1779,  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  com- 
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I  appointed  bj  those  States  respectively,  that  the 
line  run  in  1767,  by  Jeremiah  Mason  and  Cliaries  Dixon, 
and  which  had  been  established  as  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  should  be  extended  due  west 
five  degrees  of  longitude,  to  be  computed  from  the  river  Del- 
aware for  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  that 
a  meridian  drawn  from  the  western  extremity  thereof  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  said  States  respectively,  should  be  the 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  forever.  Both  States 
concurred  in  the  action  of  tiie  commissioners. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  cessions  just  enumerated — 
originally  contained  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  October 
10th,  1780,  and  recognized  in  the  deed  of  Virginia — pledged 
the  government  of  the  Union  te  the  formation  of  States,  each 
with  an  extent  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  square.  By  a  resolution  of  Congress, 
dated  July  7, 1786,  to  which  Virginia  responded  by  an  act 
dated  December  30, 17S8,  this  condition  was  changed  so  aa 
to  empower  Congress  to  make  a  division  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  into  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
States. 

Some  further  particulars  upon  the  subject  considered  in  this 
chapter  should  here  be  added : 

Connecticut,  in  1786,  provided  for  the  survey  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Reserve  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  opened 
a  land  office — in  1792,  granted  five  hundred  thousand  acres, 
the  west  part  thereof,  to  certain  citizens  of  the  State  aa  a 
compensation  for  property  burned  and  destroyed  in  the  towns 
of  New  London,  New  Haven,  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  by  the 
British  troops  during  the  Revolution — in  17&5,  sold  the 
balance  of  the  Reserve,  and  in  1800,  ceded  her  jurisdiction 
over  the  tract  to  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  an 
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act  of  Congress,  passed  April  28th,  authoriaing  tiie  President 
to  issue  letters  patent  to  the  Governor  of  Conneeticiifc  in  trust 
for  the  grantees  of  the  soil.  The  proceeds  of  the  Western 
Reserve  were  applied  to  the  school  fund  of  Connecticut. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1787,  South  Carolina,  by  John 
Kean  and  Daniel  Hugcr,  her  delegates  in  Congress,  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  territory  west  of  the  mountains  which 
divide  the  western  from  tho  eastern  streams.  A  similar 
cession,  hut  by  no  means  so  liberal  in  its  terms,  was  made  by 
North  Carolina  on  the  25th  of  February,  1790,  while  the 
Western  limits  of  Georgia  were  not  adjusted  until  1802. 
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T  li  po  e  f  t!  e  80 1  and  to  d  te  m  e  the  j  olit  cal  nst  tu 
1 0113  of  the  alley  1  et  een  the  All  ^h^  es  d  tl  e  Miss  s 
s  If     vaa  lecoj,   zdI  by  the  C  iij,  e     ol  the  Co  fede  it  on 

1  giA  e  a  d  u  ^ent  duty  The  n  ember  e  g^er  te  1  the 
al  e  of  the  lanlg  s  a  reso  e  of  evenue  ind  c  e  1 1  to  the 
government  l  b  tlere  was  no  eiror  ether  of  p  rpose  oi 
puh  y  a  tl  eu  pol  t  cal  regutat  ona  foi  the  nndeveloi  ed  em 
p  e  of  the     est 

St  1!  the  e  ea  ty  of  tl  e  ca  e  "is  subst  tuted  for  any 
d  ect  c  n&t  t  1 0  ■U  utl  o  tv  II  c  \  t  cles  i:  Gont  dera 
to  CO  fer  \  pon  Come  s  the  jow  of  egnlitng  the 
trade  a  I  man  ^  i>g  ^^^  ^^  ^^  w  ^^  ^^°  I^ '  ''•^  ^'^^  members 
of  a  y  of  the  bt  tes  p  ov  led  that  the  1  gi  1  t  ve  ^l  t  of 
a  y  State  vthn  t  o  nlmtsle  not  inf  f,e  1  o  olate  1 
ind  ot  Im  tt  n^  uthc  e  Ion  s  into  the  confe  le  aoy  th  tl  e 
assent  of  n  ne  ^tate  lytle  dele^ifcea  >ut  ve  look  n  vdin 
for  ai  y  otl  e  waa  int  ol  the  legi  lat  on  by  Congr  ss  for  the 
d  S[  OS  t  on  1  d  go  o  n  ent  ol  the  e&te  n  ter  to  y  Tl  e 
power  to  iise  i  e  e  e  f  on  wh  ch  tl  e  requ  s  te  m[  1  ca 
t  OQ  m  ^1 1  ha  e  bee  de  ed  c  te  1  nly  ot  i  ^ht  to 
make     e(|ais  t  po     the  re  pect   e   '-■tate        tl  o  t  tl  e 

autlority  toenfc  tie  ojla  e  But  n  the  o  -^e 
of  ev  nts  Co  gresshil  acpred  tpullc  doman  I  the 
p  opos  t  on  that  checke  1  o     as  yered  cavil    wis  that  the 
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right  to  aeqmre,  necessarily  implied  the  right  to  diepose  of 
the  soil  and  protect  the  settlers  hy  territorial  govemmentg. 

The  intrusions  of  settlers  forced  a  public  system  of  survey 
and  sale  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  1785,  "an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  lands  in  the  Western  Territory"  was  perfected  by 
Congress,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system. 
A  corps  of  surveyors — one  from  each  State,  and  appointed 
by  Congress — were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Hutchins,  Geographer  of  the  United  States,  and  instructed 
to  divide  the  territory  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  by 
lines  running  due  north  and  south,  and  others  crossing  these 
at  right  angles,  as  far  as  practicable.  The  first  line  running 
north  and  south  was  to  begin  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  a  poiut 
due  north  from  the  western  termination  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  line  running  east 
and  west  was  to  begin  at  the  same  point  and  extend  through 
the  territory.  The  townships,  whole  or  fractional,  were  to 
be  numbered  from  south  to  north — the  ranges  of  townships 
progressively  westward.  The  townships  were  to  be  subdi- 
vided into  thirty-six  sections,  each  containing  a  mile  square, 
or  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  survey  has  since  been 
carried  to  half  sections,  quarter  sections  and  eighths,  and  in 
some  cases  to  sixteenths. 

When  the  survey  of  seven  ranges  of  townships  was  com- 
pleted, plats  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  was  to  reserve,  by  lot,  one- 
seventh  part  for  the  use  of  Hhe  late  continental  army,  and 
so  of  every  subsequent  seven  ranges,  when  surveyed  and 
returned,  lots  eight,  eleven,  twenty-six  and  twenty-nine 
in  each  township  were  reserved  by  the  United  States  for 
future  sale:  lot  sixteen  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools 
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within  the  township,  smd  "  also  one-third  part  of  all  gold, 
silver,  lead  and  copper  mines  to  he  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  as  Congress  should  direct." 

With  these  exceptions,  the  townships  were  to  he  drawn  in 
the  name  of  the  diffeient  States,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
Utest  rcquiytions  by  Congress  upon  them,  and  sold  at  pub- 
he  1  endue,  iftei  i  piescribed  notice,  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  loan  oSioe  oi  the  several  States,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township  number 
one,  in  the  first  range,  to  be  sold  entire ;  and  number  two 
in  the  same  range,  bj  lots:  and  thus  in  alternate  order 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  range.  In  the  second  range, 
the  first  township  to  be  sold  in  lots,  the  second  entire:  and 
so  alternately  through  the  subsequent  ranges.  '^Provided, 
That  none  of  the  lands  within  the  said  territory  be  sold 
under  the  price  of  one  dollar  the  acre,  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
or  loan  office  certificates  reduced  to  specie  value  by  the 
scale  of  depreciation,  or  certificates  of  liquidated  debts  of 
the  United  States,  including  interest,  besides  the  expense  of 
the  survey  and  other  charges  thereon,  wliich  are  rated  at 
thirty-^ix  dollars,  the  township  in  specie  or  certificates  as 
afores^d,  and  so  in  the  same  proportion  for  a  fractional  part 
of  a  -township,  or  of  a  lot,  to  be  paid  at  the  tame  of  sales ;  on 
failure  of  which  repayment,  the  lands  shall  again  be  offered 
for  sale." 

If  lands  remained  unsold  by  a  State  after  eighteen  months, 
they  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  sold 
as  Congress  might  direct. 

This  ordinance  also  gave  the  mode  for  dividing  among  the 
continental  soldiers  the  lands  set  apart  for  them:  reserved 
three  townships  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie  for  refugees  from 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the 
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American  eauae  ;^  secured  to  the  Moravian  Indians  the  towns 
of  Gnadenlintten,  Schoenbran  and  Salem  on  the  Muskingum, 
and  such  adjacent  lands  as  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
geographer,  he  sufficient  for  them  to  cultivate;  and  exclu- 
ded from  sale  the  territory  between  the  Little  Miami  and 
Scioto,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  made  hy  Virginia 
in  her  deed  of  cession  in  favor  of  her  own  troops.^ 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1785,  Congress  instructed  the  com- 
cuissioners  empowered  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  western 
Indians,  to  warn  off  "  several  disorderly  persons  who  had 
crossed  the  Ohio  River  and  settled  upon  unappropriated 
lands,"  which  was  indust  ly  1  w  ■  ineffectually,  done 
by  General  Richard  But!  h    j  ui  ey  to  the  conference 

with  the  Shawanese  at  th    m    tl     f  th    Great  Miami. 

Congress  instructed  H  t  1  n  a  1  h  hody  of  surveyors, 
by  a  resolution  of  May  9th  IThb  1 1  proceed  with  their 
survey  further  north  than  the  east  and  west  line  (the  extent 
siou  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania)  mentioned 
in  the  ordinance  of  May  20th,  1785.  A  year  afterwards, 
Congress  directed  that  the  sale  of  lauds,  after  the  deduction 
of  one-seventh  for  army  bounties,  should  be  held  at  the  place 
where  Congress  was  in  session. 

The  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
who  had  continued  in  service  imtil  the  close  of  the  war,  or 
until  discharged,  and  the  representatives  of  those  who  were 
slain  by  the  enemy,  had  heen  granted  by  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress, dated  September  16th  and  18th,  1776,  and  August 

1)  This  tract  was  afterwards  located  eastwardly  from  the  Scioto  River, 
nenr  and  Including  the  city  of  Colutiihus.  It  is  a  iintTOiv  strip  of  countiy, 
4J  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  48  miles  in  length— having  the 
United  States  twenty  ranges  of  military  or  army  lands  north,  and  twenty- 
two  ranges  of  Congress  lands  EOQth,  and  eonaistlng  of  100,000  acres. 

2)  Land  Laws  of  the  United  StalKS,  edition  of  1^8,  p.  349. 
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12th  and  September  22d,  1780,  and  were  as  follows :  a  Major 
General,  eleven  hundred  acres ;  Brigadier  General,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty ;  Colonel,  five  hundred ;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
four  hundred  and  fifty ;  Major,  four  hundred ;  Captain,  three 
hundred ;  Lieutenant,  two  hundred ;  Enagn,  one  hundred 
and  fifty ;  each  non-commisaioned  officer  and  soldier,  one 
hundred.^  The  possession  of  these  and  other  claims  upon 
the  government  of  the  Union,  by  the  disbanded  and  often 
impoverished  soldiery  of  the  Eevolution,  became  a  prominent 
agency  in  the  settlement  of  Ohio.  In  June,  1783,  peace 
having  been  proclaimed.  General  Kufus  Putnam,  of  Massar 
chusetts,  forwarded  to  Washington  a  memorial  from  a  number 
of  persons  holding  these  cl^ms  for  an  appropriation  of  west- 
ern lands,  which  Washington  transmitted  to  Congress,  hut 
the  States  had  not  made  their  cessions,  and  Congress  was 
obliged  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  tho  subject.  In 
July,  1786,  Benjamin  Tupper,  a  Kevolutionary  officer  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  western  lands, 
and  diu-ing  the  year  visited  Pittsburgh.  The  survey  was 
interrupted  by  Indian  troubles,  and  he  went  no  further,  but 
retui-ned  with  such  impressions  of  the  Ohio  country  that 
Putnam  and  himself  united  in  a  publication,  dated  January 
10, 1786,  which  proposed  an  association  for  tho  purchase  and 
settlement  of  Ohio  lands.  Whoever  desired  to  promote  the 
e  were  inidted  to  meet  in  their  respective  counties  of 
mumerating  the  places)  on  the  15th  of 
February,  and  choose  a  delegate  or  delegates  to  meet  at  "  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  in  Boston,  Essex." 

This  convention  assembled  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  followmg  persons  :  Winthrop  Sargent  and  John 
Mills,  of  Suffolk  county ;  Manassah  Cutler,  of  Essex ;  John 

3)  Land  Laws  of  tlio  United  Slates,  p.  336. 
21'  ,,  . 
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Brooks  and  Thomas  Cushing,  of  Middlesex ;  Eenjamia  Tup- 
per,  of  Hampshire ;  Crocker  Sampson,  of  Plymouth ;  Bufus 
Pntnam,  of  Worcester ;  John  Patterson  a,nd  Jahlaliel  Wood- 
hridge,  of  Berkshire ;  and  Abraham  Williams,  of  Barnstable. 
General  Kufus  Putnam  was  elected  chairman,  and  Major 
Winthrop  Sargent  clerk. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Putnam,  Cutler,  Brooks,  Sargent  and  Gushing,  reported  a 
plan  of  association,  irhich  was  adopted.  The  leading  features 
of  the  organization  were  these :  a  fund  of  a  million  dollars, 
mainly  in  continental  specie  certificates,  was  to  he  raised  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  western  territory ;  there  were 
to  he  a  thousand  shares  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
upon  each  share  ten  dollars  in  specie  were  to  be  paid  for 
contingent  expenses.  One  year's  interest  on  the  certificates 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  charges  of  making  a  settlement 
and  assisting  those  who  were  unable  to  remove  without  aid. 
The  owners  of  every  twenty  shares  were  to  choose  an  agent  to 
represent  them,  and  attend  to  their  interests,  and  tliese  agents 
were  to  choose  five  directors,  a  treasurer  and  secretai-y. 

The  nest  meeting  of  the  associates  was  held  at  Bracket's 
tavern,  inBoston,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1787,  caOed  by  special 
adveriasement.  At  this  meeting  it  appeared  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  shares  had  been  suhscribed  in  this  "company's 
funds,"  and  "  that  many  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Ehode  Island  and  New  Hampshire,  were 
inclined  to  become  adventurers,  and  restrained  only  by  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  tract  of  country,  collec- 
tively, for  a  great  settlement."  It  was  resolved  that  three 
directors  be  appointed  for  the  company,  who  were  to  mako 
immediate  application  to  Congress  for  a  private  grant  of  lands. 
Gteneral  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  General  Rufus  Putnam,  and  the 
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Rev.  Manassah  Cutler  were  chosen.  Major  "Winthrop  Sar- 
gent was  elected  secretary.  The  appointmcct  of  the  other 
tivo  directors  and  treasurer  was  postponed  until  another 
meeting. 

The  directors  employed  Dr.  Cutler  to  make  a  contract  with 
Congress,  and  for  that  purpose  he  passed  the  month  of  July 
in  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  a  week's  attendance 
upon  the  federal  convention,  then  engaged  in  Philadelphia  in 
framing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  An  interview 
with  Thomas  Hutching,  shortly  aft«r  Cutler's  arrival  in  New 
York,  confirmed  the  previous  impressions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land adventurera  in  favor  of  a  location  inclusive  and  westward 
of  the  Muskingum  valley.  General  Parsons,  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  Shawanese,  in  1786,  had  shared  the  enthusiasm 
of  all  the  early  voyagers  along  tho  river  coast  of  that  region 
of  Ohio,  and  Hutchins  doubtless  spoke  from  his  preposses- 
sions while  the  companion  of  Colonel  Bouquet  twenty  years 
before.  In  a  published  journal  of  Dr.  Cutler,  under  date 
of  July  9,  he  says  that  Hutchins  advised  him  "  hj  all  means 
to  make  the  location  on  the  Muskingum,  which  was  decidedly, 
in  his  opinion,  the  host  part  of  the  whole  western  country." 
Another  circumstance  in  favor  of  the  Muskingum,  was  the 
security  to  the  colonists  from  the  eatabhshment,  since  the 
autumn  of  1785,  of  a  post — Port  Harmar — at  the  confluence 
of  the  Muskingum  and  the  Ohio. 

The  journal  of  Cutler  indicates  very  distinctly,  that  his 
embassy  to  New  York  would  have  been  unsuccessful  if  he 
and  Sargent  (whom  he  associated  with  himself  in  the  nego- 
tiation) bad  not  consented  to  extend  their  contract  for  the 
benefit  of  another  company.  He  w^  also  obliged  to  surren- 
der General  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  as  a  candidate  for  governor 
of  the  territory,  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  General 
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Artlmr  St,  Olair,  wlio  was  a  delegate  from  Peimsylvania,  and 
also  president  of  Congress.  On  the  20th  of  July,  Colonel 
William  Duer,  and  "  a  number  of  the  principal  characters  of 
the  city,"  induced  Cutler  to  extend  hia  purchase  so  as  to 
include  their  own  speculations,  although  this  part  of  the 
transaction  was  to  be  kept  "  a  profound  secret ;"  and  Cutler 
admits  that  "  matters  went  on  much  better  "  after  St.  Clair 
and  his  fnends  had  been  informed  that  Parsons  was  given  up 
for  the  governorship. 

On  the  23d,  Congress  authorized  the  Board  of  ^Treasury 
to  contract  with  any  person  or  persons  for  a  grant  of  a  tract 
of  land  which  should  be  bounded  by  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  to  the  intersection  of  the  western  boundary  of 
the  seventh  range  of  townships  then  in  course  of  survey ; 
thence  by  the  said  boundary  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
tenth  township  from  the  Ohio ;  thence  by  a  due  west  lino  to 
Scioto ;''  thence  by  the  Scioto  to  the  beginning." 

Cutler,  Sargent  and  Duer,  as  the  former  admits  in  his 
diary,  "now  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  negotiation  with 
great  bodies.  Every  machine  in  the  city  that  it  was  possible 
to  work  was  now  put  in  motion,"  &e.  They  succeeded,  and 
it  appears  from  the  resolution  of  July  23,  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Treasury  to  contract  on  certain  terms  therein  enu- 
merated, from  a  communication  by  Cutier  and  Sargent,  as 
"  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates,"  dated  July 
26,  and  from  the  final  r^olution  of  Congress  on  the  27th, 
that  the  following  were  the  terms  of  sale  for  the  tract  above 
described. 

A  survey  of  the  tract,  iscertaining  its  contents  and  plainly 
marking  the  northern  boundary,  was  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States,  but  the  company  should  lay  off  the  tract  into  town- 
ships and  lots,  pursuant  to  the  ordinance  of  May  20th,  1785. 
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The  reservations  in  each  township  were :  lot  sixteen,  for 
schools ;  twenty-nine,  for  the  purposes  of  religion ;  and  eight, 
eleven  and  twenty-aix,  for  future  disposition  by  Congress. 
The  price  to  be  one  dollar  per  acre,  "  payable  in  specie,  loan 
office  certificates  reduced  to  specie  value,  or  certificates  of 
liquidated  debts  of  the  United  States,"  liable  to  a  reduction 
of  one-third  for  bad  lands  and  all  contingencies.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  certificates  was  only  to  be  received,  but  military 
bounties  were  admitted,  acre  for  acre,  in  payment  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  lands.  Of  the  whole  amount,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  to  be  paid  down ;  another  five  hundred 
thousand  when  the  tract  above  described  should  be  surveyed 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
in  six  equal  semi-annual  instalments,  with  interest  on  the 
sums  due  from  tlie  completion  of  the  United  States  survey. 

Congress,  by  their  resolution  of  July  23,  had  stipulated 
for  a  reservation  of  two  townships  to  be  given  perpetually 
for  the  uses  of  an  university,  and  l^d  off  by  the  purchaeera 
in  good  land  as  near  the  centre  (of  the  whole  tract)  as  might 
be — that  good  and  ufiicient  seeuiity  be  %iven  tor  the  ccm 
jletjon  ot  the  oontiiet — ard  that  tie  gnit  thould  be  made 
upon  the  fall  j."iyment  of  the  considerah  n  moi  ey  and  a 
right  tf  entiy  and  occupancy  be  acquired  immediately  for  so 
much  of  the  trict  as  should  be  agreed  u^on  between  the 
Board  ot  Tieas  iry  an  1  tho  p  ii  chasers 

On  the=te  points  the  agent<<  of  the  OhiD  company  sulmitted 
the  following  conditi  is,  aid  induced  Cmgiess  to  ic^u  ec&e 
m  them  as  mo  lihoations  of  the  oiigm-il  proposit  on 

ihe  lands  a''s  gt  ed  toi  the  establishment  of  an  uiiveisity 
to  fe  neail)  is  possible  m  the  centre  of  the  fii&t  million  and 
a  half  ot  acies  WL  shall  payfoi  foi  to  fix  it  m  the  centre  of 
thepioposed  putchase,  might  too lon^  dtfer  the  ei 
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"  When  the  second  payment  ia  made,  the  purchasers  shall 
receive  a  deed  for  as  great  a  quantity  of  land  as  a  million  of 
dollars  will  pay  for,  at  the  price  agreed  on ;  after  which  we  will 
g  tt  yftlddf         yfthld 

p      1      d      ly   t       hi       d       d  !        It  y 

b     g     d      b  twixt  tl    b      1      I  tl    I      has 

4.   t    tl  ty     1    1  th       t     y     hall  b  Id 

ffi       fc  bl    t    I  te  -mi        1   t  th       t    m   m  y 

m  tJi         tempi  t        f  C  f  J        1  bl 

b      d  h  1!  th     f         nly   1  th  t        p       t    f 

tun  d  tl  t  t      b  I    I    I       tl 

ipotfthfl  t  tpblf         tff        y 

adqt  tybtthtfthlltlf  lin 

g      t  laa  d  j;      1 

W   w  11    g  t  1  t    th  t  ■wt  th  t         h  11 

b        HI  It  htf      tyajl         p      ybt 

lands      t    Ily  J    d  1  y  d    da  till        p  y 

m     t      m       1 1  ill         f  111  1  tl  1         p  o- 

]     b      to      d  p  ym    t     Th      d  w     1  11    1     y   b 

d      witb    t      yfmld     Itgth      wthth     m] 
t        d         tl     1     I        11  w    r  b        il 

nt  if   t  ttl        t       t  II      tl     1  p     t 

f  tl  I        t   1  y  th    f       1  tl       f  th  U7      t  1 1  hm    t 

1  It    tl        git      i  1     p    ty 

Tl         m  t  It  IJily    b        F    \y    J  h 

as         d  d       D     Oitl        1     y   w  I    1       y 

effectively  m  obtaining  the  consent  of  Congress.  "  I  rose 
very  early  this  momiog,"  writes  Cutler,  "  and  after  adjusting 
my  baggage  for  my  return,  (for  I  was  determined  to  leave 
New  York  this  day)  I  set  out  on  a  genera!  morning  visit,  and 
paid  my  respects  to  all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city, 
and  informed  them  of  my  intention  to  leave  the  city  that 
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day.  My  expectations  of  obtajming  a  contract,  I  told  them, 
were  nearly  at  an  end.  I  should,  however,  wait  tho  decision 
of  Congress,  and  if  the  terms  I  had  stated — and  which  I 
conceived  to  he  very  advantageous  to  Congress,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  that  country — were  not  acceded  to, 
wo  must  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  part  of  the  country. 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  would  eeli  us 
lands  at  half  a  dollar,  and  give  us  exclusive  privileges  beyond 
what  we  have  asked  of  Congress.  The  speculatmg  plan 
concerted  between  the  British  of  Canada  was  now  well 
known.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Kentucky  people,  with  respect 
to  the  Mississippi,  was  notorious,  A  revolt  of  that  country 
from  the  Union,  if  a  war  with  Spain  should  occur,  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  highly  probable ;  and  most 
certainly  a  systematic  settlement  in  that  country,  conducted 
by  men  thoroughly  attached  to  the  federal  government,  and 
composed  of  young,  robust  and  hardy  laborers,  who  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  than  the  federal  government,  I  conceived 
to  be  an  object  worthy  of  some  attention." 

Such  tactics  could  hardly  fail  of  success.  Before  the  day 
closed,  the  order  of  July  27th  was  obtained,  of  which  Dr. 
Cutler  remarks :  "By  this  ordinance  we  obtained  tho  grant 
of  near  five  million  of  acres,  amounting  to  three  million  and 
a  half  of  acres  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  i-emaindor 
for  a  private  speculation,  in  which  many  of  the  principal 
characters  of  America  are  concerned.  Without  connecting 
this  speculation,  similar  terms  and  advantages  could  not  have 
been  obtained  for  the  Ohio  Company." 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1787,  the  verbal  arrangement  of 
July  was  consummated  by  two  contracts  of  purchase — the 
first  being  the  actual  transaction  of  the  Massachusetts  associa- 
tion, and  the  other  in  secret  trust  for  William  Buer  and  the 
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"principal  characters  of  America."  In  both  iiiBtrumenta, 
Cutler  and  Sargent  appear  as  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
Their  first  purchase  began  where  the  Ohio  is  jntersectect  by 
the  western  houndary  of  the  seventh  range  of  townships,  and 
ran  due  north  on  that  boundary  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  six  chains  and  twenty-five  links;  thence  due  west,  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  seventeenth  range  of  townships 
(as  afterwards  surveyed  by  the  government);  thence  due 
south  to  the  Ohio  and  up  the  river  to  the  be^nning ;  the 
whole  area  containing  one  imllion  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  constituted  the  reservations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  purchase  of  Cutler  and  Sargent  began  at  the 
northeastern  angle  of  the  tract  just  described,  and  ran  due 
north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tenth  township  from 
the  Ohio ;  thence,  due  west  to  the  Scioto ;  thence  down  the 
same  and  up  the  Ohio  to  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  first 
purchase,  and  along  the  western  and  northern  houndaries 
thereof,  to  the  beginning,  the  whole  area  estimated  by  Jeffer- 
son, in  a  communication  from  the  Department  of  State  in 
1791,  to  contain  4,901,480  acres,  including  the  reservations 
of  the  United  States.  Although  Cutler  and  Sargent,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  (two  days  after  their  contracts  with  the 
Board  of  Treasury,)  executed  an  assignment  to  William  Duer 
and  his  associates  of  a  moiety  of  the  tract  last  described,  and 
the  latter  proceeded  to  organize  a  Scioto  Land  Company,  yet 
they  made  no  payments  either  to  the  Ohio  Company  or  the 
government  in  execution  of  their  agreement,  and  the  lands 
finally  reverted  to  the  Umted  States. 

The  Ohio  Company  did  not  even  retain  the  whole  of  their 
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purchase  proper — the  subject  of  their  first  contract  with  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  By  an  act  of  Congress,  dated  April 
Slst,  1792,  it  was  confirmed  so  far  as  to  include  a  tract 
bounded  by  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  the  seventh  range  of  town- 
ships on  the  east,  the  western  bounds  of  the  fifteenth  range 
of  townships  on  the  west,  and  a  line  on  the  north  so  draim 
aa  to  make  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  besides 
the  reservations  enumerated  in  the  contract  of  October  27th, 
1787.  The  President  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to 
issue  letters  patent  for  the  tract  above  described,  to  Rufus  Put- 
nam, Manaasah  Cutler,  Robert  Oliver  and  Griffin  Green,  in 
trust  for  the  persona  composing  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associ- 
ates, besides  a  tract  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
acres  for  the  liquidation  of  army  bounties  under  the  resolutions 
of  1776  and  1780,  and  a  third  ti-aet  of  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  which  the  company  received  on  condition  that  they 
would,  within  five  years,  convey  the  same  in  tracts  of  one 
hundred  acres  to  actual  settlers-  The  whole  were  to  be  loca- 
ted with  the  original  purchase  of  a  million  and  a  half  aeres. 
The  company  finally  became  possessed  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  cessions  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  negotiations  for  the  Indian  titie,  and  the  preliminaries  of 
settlement,  Congress  was  engaged  upon  a  scheme  of  republi- 
can government  for  "  the  transmontane  half  of  the  American 
Republic."  Before  the  cession  by  Virginia,  the  subject  had 
been  considered  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Jefferson  of 
Virginia,  Howell  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Chase  of  Maryland ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784 — tho  date  of  the  Virginia 

4)  Afnll  abstract  of  Di'.  Cutler's  Journal  is  givenitttheNorth  American 
Review,  for  October,  1S41  (vol,  liii,,  334  lo  313).  See  also  Perkins'  Western 
Annals,  287  to  292;  U,  S.  T.titld  iJiws,  p.  369. 
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cession — ^Thomas  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
reported  a  plaa  for  tho  government  of  the  Western  Territory 
— not  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  merely,  but  the  whole  territory, 
ceded  or  to  be  ceded,  from  the  north  line  of  Florida  to  the 
north  line  of  the  United  States. 

This  plan  proposed  to  divide  the  territory  into  seventeen 
States ;  eight  between  the  Mississippi  and  a  north  and  south 
line  through  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  each  to  contain  two  par- 
allels of  latitude,  except  the  northernmost,  which  was  to 
extend  from  the  forty-fifth  parallel  to  the  northern  boundary ; 
eight  more  between  this  line  and  another  parallel  to  it,  drawn 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  to  be  laid  out  in 
plots  corresponding  to  the  first  eight ;  the  remaining  tract 
east  of  this  last  line,  and  between  the  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania 
boundary  and  Lake  Erie,  to  constitute  the  seventeenth 
State. 

"The  settlers,"  to  repeat  the  language  of  the  report, 
"  shall,  either  on  their  own  petition  or  on  the  order  of  Con- 
gress, receive  authority,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place, 
for  their  free  males,  of  full  age,  to  meet  together  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary  government.  *  *  * 
*  *  '  Such  temporary  government  shall  only  continue  in 
force,  in  any  State,  until  it  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  when,  ^ving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress, 
they  shall  receive  from  them  authority,  with  appointments 
of  time  and  place,  to  call  a  convention  of  representatives,  to 
establish  a  permanent  constitution  and  government  for  them- 
selves :  Provided,  that  both  the  temporary  and  permanent 
governments,  be  established  upon  these  principles  as  their 
basis — 

"  Fint :  That  they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this 
confederacy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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"  Second:  That  they  shail  be  subject  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  original  States 
shall  be  so  subject,  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable  thereto. 

"  Third:  That  they  in  no  case  shaU  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  nor  ivith  the  ordinances  and  regulations  wliieh 
Congress  may  find  necessary,  for  securing  the  title  of  such 
soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers. 

"  Fourth :  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
Pederal  debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  them  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common 
rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be 
made  on  the  other  Btatea. 

"  Fifth :  That  no  tax  shall  bo  imposed  on  lands,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

"  Sixth :  That  their  respective  government'*  shall  be  re- 


'^  Seventh:  That  the  lands  of  non-resident  proprietors 
shall,  in  no  cases,  be  taxed  higher  than  those  of  residents 
within  any  new  State,  before  the  admission  thereof  to  a  vote 
by  its  delegates  in  Congress. 

"  Eighth :  That  after  the  year  ISOO  of  the  OhribtJan  era, 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  semtude  in 
any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  tlian  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to 
have  been  personalty  guilty." 

The  States  thus  authorized,  were  to  be  admitted  by  their 
delegates  into  Congress,  when  any  of  them  should  have,  of 
free  mhabitants,  as  many  as  the  least  numerous  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  provided  the  consent  of  nine  States  to  such 
admission  was  given.     An  amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
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Confederation,  substituting  the  vote  of  two-tliirds  of  the 
States,  wherever  nine  had  been  previously  requisite,  was  also 
proposed.  Durmg  the  temporary  government,  Congress 
might  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order  among  the  settlers  in  any  of  the  said  new  States ;  and 
the  latter  were  allowed,  before  their  temporary  organization, 
to  "  keep  a  member  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating  but 
not  voting."  The  plan  under  consideration  closed  with  the 
following  provision: 

"  That  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter 
of  compact ;  shall  be  duly  executed  hy  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his  hand,  and 
the  seal  of  the  United  States ;  shall  be  promulgated,  and 
shall  stand  as  fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen 
original  States,  and  each  of  the  several  States  now  newly 
described,  unalterable  from  and  after  the  sale  of  any  part  of 
the  territory  of  such  State,  pursuant  to  this  resolve,  but  by 
the  joint  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  of  the  particulai-  State  within  which.  suc!i  alteration  is 
proposed  to  be  made." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Mr.  Spaight  of  North  Carolina 
moved  that  the  anti-slavery  proviso  be  stricken  out.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  wliich  governed  the  proceed 
ings  of  Congress,  a  majority  of  the  thirteen  States  was  ne 
cessary  to  an  affirmative  decision  of  any  question ;  and  the 
vote  of  no  State  could  be  counted,  unless  represented  by  at 
least  two  delegates. 

The  question  upon  Mr.  Spaight's  motion  was  put  in  this 
form: 

"  Shall  tlie  words  moved  to  be  struck  out  stand?" 

The  vote  stood — 

For  ihe.  Proviso,  six  States,  vik  :  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
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chuaetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, 

Against  the  Proviso,  three  States,  via :  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  South  Carolina. 

Delaware  and  Georgia  were  not  represented.  New  Jer- 
sey, hy  Mr.  Dick,  voted  m/e,  but  her  vote,  only  one  delegate 
being  present,  could  not  be  counted.  The  vote  of  North 
Carolina  was  divided — Mr.  Williamson  voting  aye,  Mr. 
ight,  no.  The  vote  of  Virginia  stood — Mr.  Jefferson, 
.  Hardy  and  Mercer,  no.  Of  the  twenty-three 
i  and  voting,  sixteen  voted  for,  and  seven 
;  the  proviso,  which  was  thus  defeated  bj  a  mmority 
vote.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Beatty  of  New  Jersey,  the 
colleague  of  Mr,  Dick,  had  left  Congress  a  day  or  two 
before,  and  returned  a  day  or  two  after.  Had  he  been 
present,  or  had  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  colleagues  voted  with 
him,  the  result  would  have  been  changed.^ 

The  ordinance  of  1784,  with  this  material  omission,  was 
passed  on  the  23d  of  April  following.  In  17S5,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson went   as  minister  to  France,  and  on  the  16th  of 

S)  Journals  Cong.  Confed.,  toI.  iv.  p.  371 :  Soe  also  Congi-essional  Globe, 
1848-9,  Appendix,  2D4,  Speech  of  John  A,  Dix;  also  Speech  of  8.  P.  Chnse, 
on  Mr.  Clay's  Conipi-omise  Resolutions,  in  U.  S.  Senate,  March  96,  1850. 
Besides  the  general  provisions  for  tlie  division  of  the  Western  Territory, 
Jefferson's  original  draft  designated  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio — len  in 
nnmber — by  specific  honndaries  anil  names.  This  parngraph,  whieh  the 
committee  suppressed  on  n  recommitment,  was  as  follows: 

"  That  the  territory  northward  of  the  forty-fifth  degree,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  completion  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  extending  u>  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  shall  bo  called  Si/lvatiia;  that  of  the  territory  under  the 
forty-flflh  and  forty-fonrth  degrees,  that  which  lies  westward  of  Michigan, 
shall  be  called  Michigania ;  and  that  which  is  eastward  thereof,  within  tha 
peninsula  formed  by  Ihe  laies  and  waters  of  Michigan,  Hnron,  St.  Clair, 
and  Erie,  shall  be  called  Ckerojiesae,  and  shall  include  any  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula whieh  may  extend  above  Ihe  forty-fifth  degree.  Of  the  tenitory 
under  the  forty-third  and  forty-second  degrees,  that  to  the  westward 
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March,  Bufus  King  of  Massaclmsetts,  preceded  the  assent 
of  his  colleague  and  himself  to  a  ceasioa  of  western  landa  in 
behalf  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Massachusette, 
with  a  motion  that  the  following  proposition  be  committed  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House : 

"  That  there  ehall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude m  any  of  the  States  described  in  the  resolves  of  Con- 
gress of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
personally  guilty ;  and  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an  arti- 
cle of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  each 
of  the  States  described  in  the  said  resolve  of  the  23d  of 
April,  1784." 

The  motion  was  seconded  hy  Mr.  Ellery  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  prevailed  hy  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Massaehu- 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland — eight;  against  the  votes  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia — 
four.  Delaware  was  not  represented.  The  vote  of  Mary- 
land was  determined  by  two  ayes  against  one  no,  while  that 
tlirongh  vfliich  the  Aasenisipl  or  Eock  Kivet  runs,  sliaJl  be  culled  Aesenisi- 
pia;  and  that  to  Ibo  eastward,  in  which  are  tlie  fountains  of  the  Maskin- 
gnm,  tlie  two  Mianiies  of  Ohio,  the  Wahash,  the  HKnois,  the  Miami  of  the 
Lalte,  and  the  Sandnaky  Eirers,  shall  bo  called  JHedBpoianit'o.  Of  the  terri- 
tory which  lies  under  the  forty-firet  and  fortietb  degrees,  the  western, 
throngh  which  the  rirer  Illinois  rons,  shall  be  called  Uliiiaia;  ihat  next 
adjoining,  to  the  eastward,  Saratoga;  and  that  between  this  last  and  Fenn- 
sjlf  tinia,  and  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Etie,  shall  be  called  Wash- 
ington. Of  the  fen'itory  which  lies  underthe  thiity-ninth  and  tikty-oighth 
degrees,  to  which  shall  bo  added  so  much  of  the  point  of  land  irithln  the 
fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  as  lies  under  the  thirty-seventh  degree, 
Ibat  to  the  westward,  within  and  adjacent  to  which  are  the  confluences  of 
the  rivers  Wabash,  Shawnee,  Tanlsee,  Ohio,  Dlinois,  Mississippi  and  Mia- 
Eonri,  shall  be  CTlied  Polypotamia ;  and  that  to  the  eaatwai'd,  farOternpthe 
Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  I'elisipi,  shall  be  called  Pdisipia." 
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of  Virifimi  waa  determined  by  two  noes  igiinst  one  ave — the 
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thea  belonging  to  the  United  States — was  proposed  in  Con- 
gress, and  resulted  in  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  July  13, 
1787.  It  was  reported  in  September,  1786,  by  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  Messrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Pinckney 
of  South  Carolina,  Smith  of  New  York,  Dane  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Henry  of  Maryland.  Subsequently  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  another  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Carring- 
ton  of  Virginia,  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  It.  H.  Lee  of 
"Virginia,  Keen  of  South  Carolina,  and  Smith  of  New  York. 
On  its  final  passage,  the  Ordinance  received  tho  unanimous 
vote  of  the  States,  and  with  a  single  exception  from  New 
York,  of  all  the  delegates. 

This  well-known  enactment  organized  a  single  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  and  eastward  of  tho  Mississippi,  but 

6)  Joumala  Cong.  Coaftd.,  vol.  iv.  p.  481. 
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subject  to  a  future  division,  if  deemed  expedient  hy  Coii- 
greas,  into  two  diatriets. 

The  important  principles  of  the  equal  inheritance  of  intes- 
tate estates,  and  tlie  freedom  of  alienation  hy  deed  or  -will, 
were  established  and  defined,  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of 
the  laws  and  customs  in  the  French  and  Canadian  settlements. 

A  governor,  for  tbe  term  of  three  years,  a  secretary  for 
four  years,  and  tliree  judges  during  good  behavior,  were  to 
be  appointed  by  Congress.  The  governor  was  invested  with 
the  appointment  of  civil  and  military  officers,  and  authorized 
to  establish  the  territorial  divisions  of  counties  and  townahips. 
The  legislative  power  was  to  be  exercised  hy  the  governor 
and  judges,  by  the  adoption  of  aoch  laws  of  the  original 
States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  were  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  tbo  country,  but  which  remained  in  force,  only  on 
condition  that  Congress  and  the  territorial  legislature,  when 
created,  should  approve  thereof.  The  other  powers  of  the 
officers  above  mentioned,  were  not  unusual. 

This  was  only  a  tempora.ry  system,  however.  A  more 
popular  form  would  displace  it,  when  there  should  be  five 
thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  ago  in  the  district- 
That  fact  ascertained,  the  people  would  be  authorized  to  elect 
representatives  to  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  from  their 
nomination  of  ten  persons,  Congress  (or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  adoption  of  the  ^Federal  Constitution) 
would  select  five  names,  to  constitute  a  legislative  councO. 
The  representatives  were  to  serve  two,  and  councilmen  five 
years — the  two  bodies  constituting  a  Territorial  Legislature, 
with  power  to  make  any  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  National 
Constitution  or  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  The  judges  were 
thenceforth  to  be  confined  to  purely  judicial  functions.  The 
governor  was  to  retain  his  appointing  power,  his  general  ex- 
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eeative  authority,  and  to  have  an  abaoiute  negative  upon  aU 
legislative  acts.  By  a  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and  liouso 
of  representatives,  a  delegate  to  Congress  might  be  chtsen, 
with  the  right  of  debate  but  no  vote. 

The  Ordinance  concludes  with  six  articles  of  compact,  be- 
tween the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
Territory,  which  shoulc!  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless 
by  common  consent.  The  first  declared  that  no  person,  de- 
meaning himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  should 
ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  reli- 
gious sentiments.  The  second  prohibited  legislative  inter- 
ference with  private  contract,  and  secured  to  the  inhabitants 
trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  a  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  judicial  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  tliose 
guaranties  of  personal  freedom  and  property,  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  JBilla  of  Rights  of  most  of  the  States.  The 
third  provided  for  the  encouragement  of  schools,  and  for  good 
faith,  justice  and  humanity  towards  the  Indians.  The  fourth 
secured  to  the  new  States,  to  be  erected  out  of  the  territory, 
the  same  privileges  with  the  old  ones ;  imposed  upon  thorn 
the  same  burdens,  including  responsibility  for  the  federal 
debt;  prohibited  them  from  interfering  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States,  or  taxing  the  public 
lands,  or  taxing  the  lands  of  non-residenta  higher  than  those 
of  readents ;  and  established  the  navigable  waters,  leading 
into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  portages 
between  them,  as  common  highways  for  the  use  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  fifth  article  related  to  the  formation  of  new  States 
within  the  territory,  and  to  their  admission  into  the  Union. 
'Xhere  were  to  be  not  loss  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States. 
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The  western  State  was  to  include  all  the  eouEtry  between  a 
liae  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  along  that  riyer  to  Yin- 
cennes,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  territorial  line,  and  by 
that  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi.  The 
middle  State  was  to  comprehend  all  within  a  line  drawn  due 
north  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Gfroat  Miami,  to  the  territorial 
line  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  western  State.  The 
residue  was  to  constitute  the  eastern  State,  hut  Congress 
reserved  the  power  of  forming  one  or  two  States  north  of  an 
east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  southern  bend  or  ex- 
treme of  Lake  Michigan.  Theso  States,  having  a  population 
of  sixty  thousand,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  if  conaistent  with 
the  general  interest  of  tho  confederacy,  were  to  have  the 
right  of  admission  into  the  Union,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
the  Vir^nia  cession  and  the  resolution  of  October  10th,  1780, 
and  were  to  remain  forever  members  of  tho  confederacy. 

The  sixth  and  last  article  was  in  these  words :  "  There 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.  Provided,  always^ 
That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor 
or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States, 
such  furtive  may  he  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

The  resolutions  of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  on  the  subject 
of  tho  Ordinance,  wore  repealed.' 

In  October  following.  Congress  ordered  seven  hundred 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  western  frontiers  and  to  aid  in 
the  organization  of  civil  authority  under  their  Ordinance  of 
July,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  appointed  General  Arthur 

1)  Tlie  Ordinance  wilt  be  found  in  Appendix,  No.  xiii.  See  WcsKm  Law 
Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  S23. 
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St.  Clair,  Grovcrnor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  associa- 
ting with  him,  Winthrop  Sargent  of  Massachusetts  as  Secre- 
tary, and  Samuel  Holdeii  Parsons  of  Massachusetts,  James 
Mitcbel  Earnum  of  Pennsylvania  and  John  Cieves  Symmcs 
of  New  Jersey,  as  Judges  of  the  territory. 

On  the  Seventh  of  Apjul,  ITSS,  a  party  of  forty-eight 
men,  with  General  Rufus  Putman  at  their  head,  disembarked 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Muskingum  Biver.  They  were  the  pio- 
neers of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  they  had  made  their  voyage 
fi-om  Pittsburgh  in  a  vessel  constructed  for  the  purpose — the 
"Adventure  Cralley"  afterwards  called  the  "Mayflower." 
The  aniversary  of  this  interesting  occasiou  will  always  be 
cherished,  as  it  is  often  celebrated  by  the  people  of  Ohio. 

On  tho  EiFTEENiH  OP  JuLY,  Gfovernor  St.  Clair,  who  had 
arrivod  at  Fort  Harmar  six  days  before,  was  formally  received 
upon  tho  site  of  Marietta — the  "  Seat  of  Gfovemment" — by 
the  veteran  Parsons,  the  Secretary  and  Judges  of  the  tern- 
tory,  and  an  assemblage  of  inhabitants.  Under  a  bower  of 
foliage,  contributed  by  the  surrounding  forest,  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  was  audibly  read — congratulations  exchanged — and 
three  cheers,  startling  the  solitude  of  the  streams,  and  the 
denizens  of  the  wUdemess  around  them,  closed  the  simple, 
but  impressive  inauguration  of  Territorial  Gfovemment  beyond 
the  Ohio. 
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The  icstiraonj  of  the  Jesuit  missionariea  confli'iiis  the  opinion  oxpi-esscd 
in  tlie  text,  tliat  the  Neutrals  wero  one  of  seTCral  triiies,  that  suffered  fi-om 
Iroquois  hostility.  In  ISM.,  Father  Simon  Le  Moine  visited  the  coatiCry  of 
the  Ononiliiga  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of  Lake  Ontario.  His  party  were 
received  by  some  Iroqaois  fisiiennen;  and  among  them  was  "a  Huron  pris- 
oner, and  a  good  Christian,"  and  some  Huron  squaws,  for  the  most  part 
Christian  women,  formerly  rich  and  at  their  case,  whom  captivity  had  ro- 
dnccd  to  servitude.  "Tiicy  requested  me,"  Hie  missionary  continues  in  2ifs 
Jonvna!,  "  lo  pray  to  God ;  and  I  had  tlie  consolation  to  confess  there  at 
my  leisure  Hostagehtax,  our  ancient  host  of  the  Petun  nation.  His  senti- 
ments and  devotion  drew  tears  from  my  eyes :  ho  is  the  fruit  of  the  la&ois 
of  Father  Charles  Gamier,  that  holy  missionary  whose  death  has  been  so 
precious  before  God." 

At  the  principal  Onondaga  village,  the  missionary  met  other  Huron  cap- 
tives, and  names  Terese,  a  good  Clirialjan  woman,  wJio  had  with  her  a 
young  captive  of  the  Neutral  Nation — de  la  Nation  Neutre — who  became 
"  the  firBl  adalt  baptism  at  Onondago." 

In  a  conference  with  the  Indians,  Le  Moine,  who  bore  a  message  and  va- 
rious presents  from  M.  de  Lauson,  then  Govomor  of  New  France,  delivered 
"a  hatchet  to  each  of  the  four  Iroquois  Nations,  for  the  new  war  they  were 
waging  against  the  Cat  Nation,"  with  many  other  references  to  existing 
hostilities.  "  Finally,"  he  adds,  "  by  the  nineteenth  present,  I  wiped  away 
the  tears  of  all  the  young  warriors  for  the  death  of  their  great  chief  Anne- 
neraos,  a  short  time  prisoner  with  the  Cat  Nation."  In  reply,  a  captain  of 
the  Oneida  Nation  "produced  four  large  hells,  to  thanlc  Onnontio  (tlie 
French  Governor)  for  having  encouraged  them  to  fight  bravely  against 
their  new  enemies  of  the  Cat  Nation." 
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Anollier  Mlssioiinry  Journal,  in  1658,  ailades  to  tlie  Bubjogation  of  tlie 
dreaded  Cat  Nation,  as  iiayiag  been  then  acconiplislied.  See  Docameatavy 
Hisiory  of  Sew  Torlt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  30, 31, 32, 37. 

A  map  published  In  ArasMrdam  in  1730,  fonnded  on  a  grent  variety  of 
memoirs  of  Louisiana,  aud  attadiod  to  a  worlt  called  Seceuil  de  Yoi/ayes, 
represents  within  the  present  limita  of  Erie  county,  and  directly  east  of 
"  Laa  San  rfou  ske,"  some  villages  of  tbe  "  Eries — Naiion  da  chat,'"  adding, 
Hiat  tbey  were  lien  destroyed  {.deindle].  See  French's  Historical  Colloctions 
of  Loalslana,  Fart  11. 

There  are  mnny  traditions  among  the  Sonecas  of  a  tribe,  by  them  called 
KabUwahs,  whose  villagoa  were  west  of  the  Genesee,  and  thence  south  to 
the  sources  of  the  Alleghany.  Wo  suppose  tliem  toliareheen  theAndastes, 
who  werevaniiuishedby  the  New  York  confederates  in  167S.  H-ILScliooI 
eraft  (JToles  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  313)  has  preserved  the  following  Seneca  tra^ 
dltion  of  the  Kahliwnhs.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  identifies  the  Fries 
with  the  KahkwaliE.  The  terms  may  be  synonymous,  Sut  if  so,  the  seats 
of  the  Fries  were  certainly  extended  to  the  western  extremity  of  Lalto  Erie. 

"  My  inquiries,"  Schoolcraft  proceoils  to  say,  "  were  answered  one  evening 
at  the  mission  house  in  Buffiilo,  by  tho  Aliogliany  chief,  I^-yetc-dyoh-kunlt, 
or  the  Wood-cntl«r,  better  known  by  his  English  name  of  Jacob  Black- 
snake.  Ho  stated  that  the  Kahkwahs  had  theh  chief  residence,  at  the  time 
of  their  final  defeat,  on  the  Eighteen  MQe  Creek.  The  name  by  which  he 
reftrred  to  them,  in  this  last  place  of  their  residence,  might  be  written  per- 
haps with  more  exacUtude  to  the  native  tongue,  Qah-Ginah-ge-o-imft—bnt 
as  this  compound  word  embraces  the  ideas  of  locality  and  existence  along 
with  their  peculiar  name,  there  is  a  species  of  tantoiogy  in  retaining  the 
two  Inflections.  They  are  not  necessary  in  the  English,  and  besides,  In 
common  use,  I  found  them  to  be  generniiy  droppefl,  while  the  sound  of  3 
naturally  changed  in  common  pronunciation  inlo  that  of  h. 

"Blacicsnakeeommeacedhy  saying,  that  while  the  Senecas  Uved  east  of 
the  Genesee,  they  received  a  challenge  ih>m  tho  Kahkwahs  to  try  their  skill 
in  ball-playing  and  athiolio  sports.  It  was  accepted,  and  after  duo  prelimi- 
naries, the  challengers  came  accompanied  hy  their  prime  young  men,  who 
were  held  in  great  repute  as  wrestlers  and  ball  players.  The  old  men 
merely  came  as  witnesses,  while  this  trial  was  made. 

"Thelirst  trial  consisted  of  ball  playing,  in  whieh,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
the  young  Senecas  came  off  victorious.  The  next  trial  consisted  of  afoot 
race  ijetween  two,  which  terminated  also  in  iiivov  of  the  Senecas.  The 
spirit  of  the  Kahkwas  was  galled  by  these  defeats.  They  immediately  got 
up  another  race  on  the  instant,  whIcJi  was  hotly  contested  by  new  runners, 
bat  it  ended  in  their  losing  the  race.  PIred  hy  these  defeats,  and  still  con- 
fident of  their  superior  strength,  they  proposed  wrestling,  with  the  sangnin- 
iiry  condition,  that  eijch  of  the  seconds  should  hold  a  drawn  Itniife,  and  if 
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his  principal  was  tJirown,  he  should  instantly  plunge  it  into  his  throat  and 
eat  off  his  head.  Under  this  Mrri&le  penalty,  the  struggle  commenced. 
Tha  wreBtlevs  were  lo  catch  their  holds  as  best  they  could,  bnt  to  obsei've 
f^  principles  of  wrestling.  At  length  the  Kahkwah  was  thrown,  and  his 
head  Irameiiiately  severed  and  tossed  into  Uie  an'.  It  foil  with  a  rebound, 
and  loud  shoula  proclaimed  the  Seneons  victorious  in  four  trials.  This  ter- 
minated the  sports,  and  the  tribes  returned  to  their  respooHve  villages. 

"  Some  time  after  this  eront,  two  Seneca  hnntere  went  out  fo  hunt  west 
of  the  Genesee  Eiver,  and  as  the  custom  is,l)uilt  a  hunting  loflgo  of  boughs, 
where  they  rested  at  night.  One  day,  one  of  them  went  alone,  and  having 
wallced  a  Ions  distance,  was  belated  on  his  return.  Ho  saw,  as  he  cast  his 
eye  to  a  distant  lodge,  a  body  of  the  Kahkwabs  marching  in  the  direction 
of  the  Seneca  towns.  He  ran  to  his  companion,  and  they  instantly  fled  and 
alarmed  the  Senecas.  They  sent  off  a  messenger  post-haste  to  inform  their 
confederates  towards  the  cast,  who  immediately  prepared  to  meet  their  ene- 
mies. After  about  a  day's  march,  they  met  them.  It  was  near  sunset  when 
they  descried  their  camp,  and  tliey  went  and  encamped  in  the  ricinitj.  A 
conference  ensued  In  whicU  they  settled  the  terms  of  the  battle. 

"The  next  morning  the  Senecas  advanced.  Their  order  of  battle  was 
this.  They  concealed  their  young  men,  who  were  called  by  the  narrator 
Inrat  kaives,'*  telling  them  to  lie  flat,  and  not  rise  and  join  In  the  battle 
nntil  they  received  the  war  cry,  and  were  ordered  forward.  With  these 
were  left  rolls  of  peeled  bark  to  tie  their  prisoners.  Having  made  this  ar- 
rangement, tlie  old  wanioTS  adranoed  and  began  the  battle.  The  contest 
■was  fierce  and  long,  and  it  varied  much.  Sometimes  they  were  driven 
back,  or  faltered  in  their  line — again  they  advanced,  and  again  faltered. 
This  waving  of  the  lines  to  and  fro,  formed  n  most  striking  featare  in  the 
battle  for  a  long  time.  At  length  the  Senecas  were  driven  back  near  to  tlie 
point  where  the  young  men  were  concealed.  The  latter  were  alarmed,  and 
cried  out,  '  Now  we  are  killed  I'  At  this  moment  the  Seneca  leader  gave 
the  concerted  war-whoop,  and  they  arose  and  joined  In  battle.  The  offeels 
of  this  reinforcement,  at  the  time  that  the  enemy  wore  fatigued  with  the 
day's  iight,  were  instantaneously  felt.  The  yonng  Senecas  pressed  on  their 
enemies  with  resistless  energy,  and  after  receiving  a  shower  of  arrows,  beat 
down  their  opponents  with  their  war-clubs,  and  took  a  great  many  prison- 
ers. The  prisoners  were  immediately  bound  with  their  arms  behind,  and 
tied  to  trees.  Hothiug  could  resist  tJieh' impetuosity.  The  Kahkwah  chiefs 
determined  to  fly,  and  leave  the  Senecas  masters  of  the  fteld. 

"InthLs  hard  and  disastrous  battle,  which  was  fought  by  tJie  Senecas 
alone,  and  without  aid  from  their  conftderates,  the  Kahkwaha  lost  a  very 
great  nomber  of  their  men,  in  siain  and  prisoners.    Dut  those  who  fled 

*  A  term  to  aenoto  HioiP  ti^i^  quilo  yonim,  anil  nsea  here  as  a  cant  phrsse  (bt  pHlUB 
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were  not  peitniftefl  fo  escape  iinpursnBd,  and  having  been  rein foi'cea  from 
tiE  east,  tliey  followed  tliem  and  attnoked  them  in  Iheir  residence  on  tlie 
Droseona  (Biiffiilo  Creeli),  and  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon,  and  fly  to  the  Oheeo,  tiie  Seneca  name  for  the  Alia- 
ghany.  The  Senecas  pursued  them,  in  their  canoes,  in  the  descent  of  this 
stteani,  Tliey  diBcovered  their  encampment  on  an  island  in  numbers  su- 
perior to  their  own.  To  deceive  them  Uie  Senecas,  on  patting  asliore, 
carried  their  canoes  aci'OBS  a  narrow  peninsula,  by  means  of  which  they 
again  entei'ed  the  rirer  above.  New  parties  appeared,  tio  the  enemy,  to  be 
thns  continnaUy  arriving,  and  led  them  greatly  to  overestimate  their  nam- 
bers.  This  was  at  (he  close  of  the  day.  In  Ihe  morning  cot  an  enemy  was 
lo  be  seen.  The  Eries  had  fled  down  the  river  and  liave  never  since  ap- 
peared.   It  is  supposed  they  yet  e:!.Ist  west  of  the  Hississippi. 

"  Two  charaeteristio  traits  of  hoasting  happened  in  the  first  great  battle 
above  described.  The  Kahkwah  women  cai'ried  along,  in  the  rear  of  the 
warriors,  pacts  of  moccasins  for  the  women  and  children,  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  be  made  captive  in  the  Seneca  villages.  The  Senecas,  on  the 
otiior  hand,  said  as  they  went  out  to  battle,  'Let  us  not  6ght  them  tooncaj' 
ibr  fear  of  the  stench,'  alluding  to  the  anticipated  heaps  of  slain. 

"  It  may  here  be  inquired,  perhaps,  whether  the  Kahkwahs  were  not  a 
remnant,  or  at  least  nliies  of  the  ancient  Alleghans.  The  French  idea,  that 
the  Erica  were  exterminated,  Is  exploded  hy  this  tradition  of  Blacksnake, 
at  least  if  we  concede  that  Erie  and  Kahkwah  were  synonyms.  A  people 
who  were  called  Erlerions  by  the  Wyandots,  and  Kahkwahs  by  the  Iioquois, 
may  have  had  many  other  names  from  other  tribes.  It  would  contradict 
all  Indian  history,  if  they  had  not  as  many  names  as  tliere  were  diverse 
nations  to  whom  they  were  known." 


FRENCH  OCCLTATIOS  BY  A  PHOCESS  TEEBAL. 
The  French  government  still  retain  this  rather  theatrical  method  of  as- 
serting their  sovereignty.  When  La  Salle  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  was  with  similar  tokens  that  lie  proclaimed  the  dominion  of  his 
royal  master;  and  recently,  when  a  French  squadron  occupied  New  Cale- 
donia, in  the  Pacific,  it  was  observable  that  tl:e  lapse  of  centuries  had  not 
materially  changed  the  traditional  ceremonies  of  such  an  occasion. 
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THE  DELAWARE  VILLAGES  ON  THE  SCIOTO. 

Gist  by  no  means  found  the  1jnlk  of  the  Ddawtitcs  upon  the  "  east  bank 
of  the  Seioto,"  alUiough  "eeyeralyillagos"  mitcht  have  been  seatterod  aJong 
Its  coiu'se.  His  ronle  was  doubtless  by  the  "  Standing  Stone,"  nowLanoas- 
tor,  and  thence  to  the  fertile  Pidtawtiy  Plains,  where  the  Shawanose  were 
afterwards  assembled  in  considerable  force.  When  the  Delaware  chieft, 
who  were  in  the  American,  interest,  Tisited  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, Oiey  spoke  of  "placing  the  Shawanese  in  their  laps"— a  figuratiTe 
expression  for  lie  anrcendec  of  tbe  Scioto  valley  to  them,  as  they  ascended 
f^om  the  mouth  of  the  river.  But  the  Delawai'es  continued  their  oeeupation 
of  tlie  region  now  bearing  iheir  name  in  Ohio;  and  George  Sanderson, 
Esq.,  in  his  "History  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  Fairfield  county,"  jnontiona 
them  as  joint  occupants  of  that  vicinity  with  the  Wyandots.  On  a  further 
examination  of  Gen.  SandeiBon's  interesting  treatise,  wo  have  noticed  that 
he  thus  obviates  the  difflenllaes  suggested  in  the  test  Ichap.xi.  p.  160.) 
While  the  Wyandots  occupied  tlio  present  site  of  Lancasiei-,  a  Delaware 
chief,  called  Tobey,  rded  over  a  viilagc,  called  Tobeytown,  near  Royalton, 
The  reader  is  requested  to  note  the  error,  on  page  160. 


THE  LOCALITY  OF  THE  CANESADOOIIAErE. 


There  are  some  circnmstnnees  mentioned  by  Smith,  which  might  JndncB 
the  opinion,  that  the  Canesadoohaiie  was  tbe  Huron,  and  not  the  Black 
River.  He  says  that  It  "interlocks  with  the  west  branch  of  the  Muslringum, 
Tans  nearly  a  north  course  and  emp^es  into  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie, 
abotit  eight  miles  east  from  Saadaslq/,  or  betwixt  Sanduslty  and  Cuyahoga." 
A  Wyandot  camp  would  also  be  more  likely  lo  he  found  at  tbe  mouth  of 
Huron  River.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Falls  of  Canes  adooharie,  are  amai'lted 
feature  of  analogy  to  Black  Elver;  and  a  pariy  ascending  tlie  west  branch 
of  Muskingum,  with  Lake  Erie  for  fheir  destination,  would  hardly  extend 
their  route  to  the  westward  sources  of  the  Mohican  or  west  branch  of  Mus- 
kingum, when  tliQ  Lake  Fork  led  them  northwardly  and  tlirectly  to  their 
destination.   Tlio  moiitli  of  Huron  is  certainly  "about  eight  miles  east  from 


Saniluslty,"  while  the  distance  to  Black  Elver  is  at  leaet  twCDty-five  miles, 
but  this  is  probably  an  inaccuracy  of  Smitli'a  memory — his  Journal  having 
been  pulJlishoil  after  an  iaterval  of  raoro  than  forty  years. 


CONTEMPOBABY  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  INDIAH  HOSTILITIES  OF 
1774. 

In  the  first  volnme  of  the  fourth  series  of  ite  American  Arehires,  occurs 
the  following  contempoiaiy  allusions  to  the  border  war,  commenced  or 
precipitated  by  the  maasaere  of  Logan's  lumlly: 

A  communication  to  Lord  Dunmore,  dated  March  S4, 1774,  speaks  of  the 
Tinliappy  murdoT  near  the  Ohio,  not  long  before,  of  "  young  Eussell,"  by  a 
Cherokee  cbief,  and  anticipates  further  hostilities.    (Page  218.) 

Extracts  ai'e  givea  liom  a  "Journal  of  the  United  Brethren's  Mission  on 
the  Muskingum."  These  mention  a  rumor.  May  6, 1774,  from  Mochwesung, 
a  Mnnsie  village,  tiiat  a  Sbawaoeso  chief  was  tilled  on  the  Ohio,  by  white 
people,  and  anotfeer  wounded.  May  8,  thejonmal  staKs  that  "an  espress 
aiTived  from  Gekelemucltepuck  with  the  disagreeable  news,  that  the  white 
people  on  the  Ohio  had  killed  nine  Mingoes  and  wounded  two."    (p.  S83.) 

May  24,  David  Zeisberger  writes  (p.  281)  that  twenty  Shawanese  warriors 
from  Woakatameka  had  gone  to  make  an  incursion  where  the  Mingoes  were 
killed,  but  that  the  lower  Shawanese  wove  peaceable  ana  had  protected  the 
traders.  The  missionary  adds,  "we  are  mora  tlian  200  souls  inSchoenbrun, 
besides  the  congregation  at  Gnadenhatlen." 

John  HeckewDldor  ivas  an  Engllsliman  by  birth,  and  it  is  harely  possible 
that  he  la  "  the  Cosh,  alias  John  Bnll,"  who  thus  writes  from  the  Muskin- 
gum Missiou  on  the  S4tk  of  May ; 

"About  three  weeks  ago,  John  Jnagman  and  myself  were  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Oil  Uie  way  Ihither,  we  heard  that  three  Cherokee  Indians,  going  down  the 
river,  had  killed  one  trader  and  wounded  another,  and  plundered  the  canoe : 
the  tradei-s  had  impradently  shewn  their  silver  things  they  had  for  trading. 
In  the  Fort,  we  hcaid  that  the  Miagoes  had  stolen  that  night  fifteen  horses, 
and  that  Hiey  wore  all  gone  off  from  below  Logtown.  The  white  people 
began  to  be  much  etVaid  of  an  Indian  war.  We  hastened  to  get  home  again, 
and  after  our  return,  received  the  news  that  a  company  of  Virginians, 
nnder  one  Cresap,  enticed  some  of  the  Mingoes,  living  at  the  month  of 
Yellow  Croct,  lo  the  other  side  of  tho  river,  and  gave  them  mm  tfl  make 
them  drunk,  and  then  they  killed  five ;  two  others,  crossing  tho  river  to 
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■e  shot  down  as  soon  as  Ihey  came  ashore.  Five 
rirer,  whom  they  also  waylaid,  but  llie  Indians 
perceiving  them,  tamed  tbcir  canoe  to  maiie  thefr  escape,  hut  being  iinmo- 
dintely  fired  at,  two  were  kilied  and  two  wounded.  The  day  following  they 
kilied  one  Shawnnese  and  one  Delaware  Indian,  in  a  canoo  down  the  rirer 
with  two  traders.  The  same  party  Itilled  John  Gibson's  wife,  a  Shawanese 
woman;  they  further  pursued  a  canoe,  killed  a  Shawaneao  chief,  and 
wounded  another  man.  They  said  they  would  Xiil  and  plunder  all  that 
were  going  up  and  down  the  river.  But  they  soon  fled  and  left  the  poor 
settlers  as  victims  to  the  Indians;  many  are  fled  and  left  all  their  efiects 
behind.  The  Mingoes  took  their  way  np  Yellow  Croeli,  and  struck  our  road 
just  where  it  turns  off  tVom  the  road  to  Gekdemaohepack,  where  they 
hunted  for  ten  days  to  catch  some  traders,  bat  as  the  Delawares  had  found 
them  out,  they  stopped  the  traders  from  going  tliat  toad.  The  Mingoes 
having  sent  word  to  tli©  Shawanese,  they  latched  them  U>  their  town,  Woa- 
katameka,  where  they  had  a  council  of  war.  «f  *  *  We  are  in  great 
distress,  and  don't  know  what  to  do;  our  Indians  keep  watch  about  us 
every  night,  and  will  not  let  us  go  out  of  town,  even  not  into  onr  com  fields. 
If  there  should  be  more  bad  news,  we  will  be  forced  to  move  from  hero,  for 
we  are  in  danger  IVom  both  sides.  I  heard  from  some,  that  if  tlie  white 
brethren  should  be  forced  to  leave  them,  the  greatest  part  would  return  to 
the  Sttsquelianna.  But  if  only  the  Delawares  continue  in  Iheh'  peaceful 
mind,  it  may  go  better  than  wo  now  think.  At  the  council  at  Woakatame- 
ta,  were  several  head  men  of  the  Dclawsros  present,  who  live  at  Schoea- 
bruu  and  Gnadenhiitten,  being  particularly  sent  for  by  N'etatoalenees,  to 
assist  them  in  the  good  work  of  preserving  peace.  The  chief  addressed  the 
Shawanese  and  Mingoes  present  in  a  fatherly  manner,  shewing  unto  them 
tiie  blessing  of  peace  and  folly  of  war ;  and  pressed  it  very  much  upon  their 
reason,  what  misery  they  woald  bring  upon  thomseivcs  and  others  by  iboir 
madness,  and  told  them  positively  that  they  had  not  to  expect  any  heip  or 
assistance  iixim  the  Delawares,  and  enjoined  them  very  earnestly  not  to 
stop  the  road  to  Philadelpbia,  but  to  let  it  be  ft'ee  and  open.  The  Shawa- 
nese gave  him  in  answer,  they  did  believe  his  words  to  be  good,  and  they 
would  take  notice  of  them,  and  desired  him  to  give  also  a  fatherly  admoni- 
tion to  their  wives  to  plant  ootn  for  them ;  which  he  did,  but  they  seemed 
more  inelhied  to  move  off  than  to  plant."    (p.  285.) 

May  29,  Arllinr  St.  Ciair  writes  to  Gov.  Penn  from  Ligonicr,  He  had 
lately  been  to  Pittsburgh.  Capt.  White  Eyes  protected  Duncan,  a  trader, 
from  the  hostile  Shawanese,  keeping  him  at  Newcomers  town.  Crssap  and 
Greathouse  killed  thirteen  Indians.  Cresap  declares  publicly  that  he  acted 
by  Connolly's  orders,    (p.  286.) 

From  a  speccli  of  the  Shawanese,  it  appears  that  Cornstalk  sent  his 
brother  lo  accompany  and  protect  Oic  traders  to  Piltsbui'glj.    (p,  238.) 
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A  nemspapor  piiblication  at  Philadelphia,  dated  May  23, 1774,  gives  the 
following  version  of  the  afi^iv  at  Tallow  Creek,  on  the  authority  of  "  Capt. 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Ncyillo,  of  Vi::ginia :" 

"That  a  number  of  Indians  encamped  at  the  moutli  of  Yellow  Creek,  op- 
posite to  which  two  men  named  Greathonso  and  Baker,  with  some  others, 
had  assembled  tliomsclves,  at  a  bouse  belonging  to  tha  said  Baker,  and 
invited  two  men  and  two  women  of  the  Indians  over  the  creek  to  drink 
wilb  them,  when,  after  making  tliom  drunk,  they  killed  and  scalped  them ; 
and  two  more  Indian  men  then  came  over,  who  met  with  the  like  fale. 
After  which  sis  of  their  men  came  over  to  seek  their  friends,  and  on  ap- 
proaching Eiie  bank,  where  the  white  men  lay  ooneenled,  perceised  them, 
and  ondeaTored  to  retreat  back,  hnt  received  a  flro  frara  tlie  eIiojo,  whicli 
killed  two  Indians,  who  fell  in  the  river ;  two  ibll  dead  in  the  canoe,  and  a 
fifth  was  so  badly  wounded  that  lie  could  hardly  crawl  up  the  bank." 
Among  the  tinfortunate  sufferers  was  an  Indian  woman,  wife  to  a  white 
man,  oncof  the  traders;  and  she  had  ajiinftntatberhrcaat,  which  these 
inhuman  butchers  providentially  spared  and  took  with  them.  Mr.  Neville 
asked  the  man  who  had  tha  in^nt,  if  he  was  not  near  enough  to  have  talcon 
Its  mother  prisoner  without  killing  her.  Ho  replied  that  he  was  about  six 
feetftom  her,  when  he  shot  her  exactly  In  the  forehead,  and  cut  the  hoppase 
with  which  tha  child's  cradle  hung  at  her  back ;  and  he  thought  to  have 
knocked  ont  its  hi'aioa,  bat  remorse  prevented  him,  on  seeing  tha  child  fall 
with  its  mother;  This  parly  further  informed  them,  that  after  fliayhad 
lulled  these  Indians,  they  ran  off  with  their  families,  and  that  they  thought 
the  whole  country  was  fled,  as  Cresap,  who  was  tlie  perpeli'ator  of  the  first 
offence,  was  then  also  on  his  way  to  Red  Stone,    {p.  345.1 

A  letter  from  Fort  Pitt,  June  19, 1774,  says:  "We  have  an  account  of 
Logan's  being  i-eturned  to  the  Shawanese  towns,  and  that  he  took  with  him 
thh'teen  scalps."    (p.  ^9.) 

Aletter  from  Pittsburgh,  June  24,  states  that  one  of  the  Shawanese  escort 
of  the  traders  was  shot  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek,  by  a  party  of 
twelve  whites  sent  out  by  Connolly,    (p.  449.1 

"  ITewcomerstomi"  also  mentioned— also  Snakestown,  on  the  Muskin- 
gum,   (p.  464.) 

A  letter  from  Devcrous  Smith  (Pittsburgh,  Juno  10),  mentions  a  com- 
plaint by  tlia  Shawanese  "  down  tho  Ohio,"  that  Connoiiy's  militia  had  fired 
on  theii-  camps  at  the  mouth  of  Sawmill  Run,  on  the  SSCh  of  Jannary — that 
Butlei-'s  canoe  was  attacked  by  the  Clierokees  on  the  16th  of  April--that  the 
attack  on  the  second  canoe  by  the  whites  under  Cresap,  was  on  iha  37th  of 
April ;  and  ahont  the  same  time  ft  parly  headed  by  one  Greathonso,  had 
barbaronsly  murdered  and  scalped  nine  Indians  at  the  honse  of  one  Baker, 
near  Yellow  Creek,  about  fifty-five  miles  down  the  river."  Tho  letter  re- 
ports While  Kycs  na  siiitiug  that  "  a  Miiigu  man  iimiicd  Logan  [whose 
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family  had  bt^Qn  mvii-<lerod  ia  tlio  numliei'),  Iiiid  ralaod  a  pai-ty  to  cut 
down  fho  Slinwanose  U>v/a  traders  at  Canoe  Bottom,  on  the  Hocfcliock- 
ing  Creeit,  nhete  they  were  pressing  their  peltvj.  On  tlie  6tli  of  June,  nn 
EKcount  was  reeeived  of  a  famUy  of  eight  killed  on  Monongahela  by  Logan's 
pni'ty."    (p.  467) 

The  following  persons,  described  as  "  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,"  concar  in 
pacific  aasarancoH,  dated  "  Newcomerstown,  June  31st,  1774:"  King  New- 
eomoc,  Wiiite  Eyes,  Thomas  MeKoe,  Epaloined,  NeoUge,  Killbuok.  William 
Andei-aon,  and  Simon  Girty.    (p.  54D.) 

Carlisle,  Jane  30, 1T74.  "  Loga.n'3  party  has  returned,  and  had  thirteen 
scalps  and  one  prieonei'.  Logan  says  he  Is  now  satisfied  for  the  loss  of  his 
relations,  and  will  sit  still  nntjl  he  heai's  what  the  Long  Knife  (the  Virgini- 
ans) win  say." — (John  Montgomeiy  to  Got.  Ponn,  p.  W6.) 

Speocli  of  friendly  Delawares  refers  to  towns  on  Muskingnm,  as  Sakddla- 
inapeking,  GnadenliStim  and  THpialcefig,  and  mentions  a  Shjiwaneso  chief, 
JKeesmatda,  as  hostile,    (p.  680.) 

In  a  letter  of  Col.  Wm.  Preston,  dated  Fincastle,  Anguat  13,  1774,  the 
name  of  Jacob  Sodousliy  is  mentioned,  as  one  of  a  sarreying  party  on  the 
Kontncky  River,  that  had  been  in  danger  (Tom  an  Indian  attack,  (p.  707.) 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  word  Sandusky  was  derived  ft'om  the  father 
of  this  person,  who  was  a  native  of  Poland,  and  had  traded  in  Northwestern 
Ohio  about  1740,  losing  his  life  while  returning  from  an  excorsion  thither; 
but  there  is  evidence  (see  Appendix  No.  I)  that  as  early  as  1720,  Lac  Sim 
dou  fijfce  is  found  on  EuTOpean  maps. 

At  Lord  Dunmore's  confcrenco  with  the  Ohio  Indians  (prohabty)  at  Fort 
Pitt,  in  October,  King  Custaloga,  and  Captains  White  Eyes  and  Pipe,  Dela- 
wares, and  Captains  Pluggy  and  Big  Apple  Tree,  Mohawks,  were  present. 
There  la  an  allusion,  by  Pipe,  to  the  "Standing  Sfone,  near  the  Lower 
Shawanese  towns"— now  Lancaster,  Fairfield  coanty. 

During  Danmore'a  campaign,  Capt.  William  Crawford  was  sent  with  a 
detachment  to  destroy  a  Mingo  town.  He  did  go,  making  the  prisoners 
afterwards  taken  to  Pittsburgh. 


IflJETHEE  PAETICDLAES  OF  CONNOLLY'S  SCHEME. 

It  Is  mentioned  in  Sabine's  American  Loyalists,  p.  325,  that  this  noted 

charaolcr  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bred  a 

physician.    His  Revolution  aiy  moTomenta  are  thus  detailed  in  American 

Ardiivea,  Fourth  Serica: 
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In  a  letter  to  John  Gibson,  dnted  Portsmouth,  Atrgust  19, 1775,  Connolly 
urged  thoformer  to  "avoid,  an  over'zealous  exertion  of  what  is  now  ridicu- 
lously called  patriotic  spirit;"  including  a  speech  from  Lord  Dunmoie  W 
Captain  White  Eyes,  which  was  immediately  handed  by  Gibson  U>  the 
Committee  of  West  Augusta.    (Vol.  iii.  p.  73.) 

On  the  5th  November,  1775,  LordDunmore  commissioned  John  Connolly, 
Lieut.  Col.  of  the  Queen's  Rangers.  Aftenvarfls  Connolly  was  arrested  and 
confined  at  Fredericlstown,  Md.  On  the  16tli  of  December,  he  wrote  to 
Captain  Lernoult,  at  Detroit,  and  Captain  Lord,  on  the  Illinois,  intimating 
tbat  his  intention  had  been  to  penetrate  to  Detroit,  ami  thence  conduct  an 
expedition  thTOUgh  Virginia,  thus  dividing  the  Southern  fcom  the  Northern 
governments.    These  letters  were  sent  by  one  Dr.  Smyth. 

This  J.  F.D.Smyth,  in  his  "Tour,"  says:  '■  It  was  proposed  that  I  should 
pass  ttirough  Pittahurgh,  with  despatches  to  Mr.  McKeo,  (ho  Indian  Super- 
intendent, and  to  some  oUier  friends  of  Government,  then  proceed  down 
the  river  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seiota,  and  from  thence  up  that  river, 
throngh  the  Shawanese,  Delawares  and  WyandolB,  and  down  Sandnsky 
River  to  Sandushy  Old  Fort;  fcom  thence  I  was  to  cross  Late  Erie  by  the 
Batttcsnake  Islands,  to  Detroit :  while  Lieut.  Col.  ConnoUy  and  Mr  C  m 
eron  were  to  cross  the  Alleghany  Eiver,  at  the  Kittaning,  and  i  ro  ed  tiy 
the  nearest  and  most  direct  route  to  Detroit.    Here  a  very  d      bl 

force  was  \o  be  collected  from  all  the  nearest  posls  in  Canad  d 
ported,  early  in  the  spring,  across  the  Lake  Erie  to  Presque  I !  wl  I 
was  to  be  employed  during  tlie  winter,  with  a  detachment  f  JJO 
covering  and  conducting  the  building  batteaus,  and  collecting  provisions, 
in  order  to  proceed  by  the  French  Creek,  Venango,  and  the  Aileghany 
Eiver,  lo  Pittabm'gh."  Here  were  to  bo  Head  Qnai'ters,  and  theneo  the  de- 
sign waa  to  fitrilie  through  Virginia  to  tlie  Potomac,  or  that  scheme  failing, 
to  fail  down  the  Ohio,  and,  reinforced  by  the  garrison,  aiiiilery  and  stores 
from.  Fort  Gage,  at  Kaskaakia  on  the  liiinois,  to  proceed  to  iho  Gulf,  and 
thence  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  Horfoik.    (VoL  Iv.  p.  615.) 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  Connolly,  in  connection  with  one  John  Camp- 
bell, clamed  lands  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  [now  Louisville),  by  grant  of 
Lord  Dnnmore,  laid  out  a  town  there,  and  invited  settlers.  The  infoi-csts 
of  Campbell  in  this  locality  were  not  forfeited. 

Sabine  states  that  Connolly  was  at  Detroit  in  1788,  and  that  he  and  other 
disaflbcted  persons  held  conferences  with  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
the  West  as  lo  the  seizure  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  by  force;  but  were  baffled  by  the  vigilance  of 
Wasliinglou. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  JAMES  DEAN. 

Jamea  Dean,  the  founder  of  Westmoreland,  New  York,  was  noises  active 
and  jnflDeutiol  tbon  Samael  KirklaniJ,  in  preserving  the  OnoidD.  tribe  as  the 
friends  nnil  allies  of  the  Amerlcfins.  His  descendants  are  still  living  in 
Oneida  county,  upon  a  portion  of  the  tract  allotted  to  their  nncestor  by  hia 
Indian  brethren. 

In  the  Fourth  Series  of  the  American  Archives  (vol.  ii.  p.  152),  a  letter  is 
preserved  Iroui  Rev.  Eleaier  Whoelock  to  Gov.  Trumbnll  of  Connecticut, 
dated  Dartmouth  College,  March  16, 1775,  in  which,  after  stating  tie  high 
importance  of  conciliating  the  Indians,  the  following  passage  occui'S : 

"  I  Save  Uiia  spring  sent  Mr.  James  Dean  (who,  among  other  excellent 
qualifications,  is  a  great  master  of  the  language  of  the  Indfuns  at  Caffhva- 
waga),  as  a  missionary,  to  itinerate  for  a  short  time  among  the  tribes  in 
Canada.  Ton  of  Bieit  sons  at  Durtmouth — eight  descendants  of  English 
captives,  one  a  son  of  the  chief  Sachem  at  St.  Francis,  and  another,  a 
brother  to  the  youth  who  was  lately  elected  and  crowned  Sachem  at  Cagh- 
nawaga. 

"  Mr.  Dean  was  brought  up  and  naturalized  among  the  Six  Nations ;  Is  a 
groat  master  of  their  language,  and  much  esteemed  as  an  orator  among 
them ;  and  his  influence  among  them  I  apprehend  to  bo  greater  than  any 
other  man's,  unless  it  be  their  present  Superintendent,  and  is  esteemed  by 
the  best  judges  t«  be  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  piety,  and  great  prudence, 
—might  induce  the  Six  Nations  to  join  the  colonics — will  retorn  as  soon 
as  the  Lake  shall  be  clear  of  ice,"  &e. 

Anothev  lotler  (March  23)  repeats  the  above,  adding  tbat  Mr.  Dean  could 
also  speak  the  Huron  langaage— was  early  naturalized  among  the  Indians, 
had  great  interest  in  their  affections,  and  was  the  fittest  man  to  bo  employ- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  colonics  among  the  Western  and  Northern  Indians. 

Gov.  Trumbull,  on  the  17th  of  April,  responded  to  these  letters,  that  "the 
ability  and  influence  of  Mr.  Dean  to  attach  the  Sis  Nations  to  the  interest 
of  the  colonies,  is  considered  an  instance  of  Divine  favor." 

In  a  letter  of  Volltert  P.  Douw,  to  the  President  of  Congress,  dated  Albany, 
Nov.  a,  1775,  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Dean,  who  whs  sent  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Northern  Department,  to  the  Six  Nations, 
had  returned  with  infonnation  that  the  Cayugas,  Mohawks  and  Seneoaa 
had  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  colonies.    (Vol.  iii.  p.  1373.) 

On  the  3l3t  of  March,  1776,  James  Dean,  in  company  with  the  Oneidos 
and  a  deputation  from  the  seven  tribes  in  Canada,  set  ont  from  EaKottwaro- 
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Iiaro  to  attend  a  moadng  of  tlio  Six  Nations,  at  ttoirCeuti-'alCouncil-Hojiso 
at  Onondaga.  They  atoppel  at  Kanaghsarags,  a  small  village  iiiiiabiled  t>j 
the  Onondagas  nod  Tnscaroras,  abont  sixteen  miles  west  of  Oneida.  Here, 
where  thoy  reaiBiaed  four  days,  they  heard  that  the  Mohawks  wore  deter- 
mined lo  Icill  Dsan.  Little  Aljrahain,  a  friendly  Mohawlt  Eachcm,  preceded 
the  party  of  Oneldas,  and  dlssnaded  his  countrymen  from  their  purpose, 
sending  hack  a  message  to  that  effeet  When  it  was  received,  a  eonneii  of 
Oneidas,  Canghnawngas  and  Tuscaroras  ivas  held,  and  it  was  concluded 
best  that  Dean  should  go  on  with  them. 

The  female  governesses  of  the  town,  and  those  who  were  present  from 
Oneida,  hoaiing  of  tbis  purpose,  took  the  matter  into  theii-  consideration, 
and  abont  eight  in  the  evening  presented  the  following  speech : 

"Brotlier:  We,  the  female  governesses,  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  a 
word,  and  let  you  know  our  minds.  In  truth,  our  hearts  have  Irerablod 
and  our  eyes  have  not  itnown  sleep  since  yoa  have  been  here,  wliiie  we 
consider  the  danger  that  appears  to  as  to  threaten  yoa  at  Onondaga,  and 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  must  ensi 
yon.  We  desire  yon  to  consider  well  o 
from  tliis  place." 

To  which  the  following  answer  was  made ; 

"  Sisters,  JFetaak  Gooernesses .-  I  sincerely  thank  yoa  for  what  yoa  have 
said,  and  the  concern  yoa  appear  to  have  for  my  safety ;  but,  sisiars,  pos- 
sess your  minds  in  peace,  and  let  it  not  olfend  you  if  1  do  not  comply  with 
your  reiinest,  I  am  sent  by  the  gi*eat  men  upon  important  basiuess,  and 
must  proceed  as  far  as  directed." 

Nest  morning,  Ihey  started  for  Onondaga,  but  found,  on  approacMng 
the  village,  that  it  was  proposed  to  lodge  the  pai'ty,  not  altogether,  hut  by 
two  or  three  in  a  place.  This  looked  suspicions,  and  thoy  chose  to  encamp 
in  a  hemlock  grove  near  by. 

On  the  28ti!,  the  council  commenced  and  continaed  until  the  3d  of  April. 
Various  speeches  were  made,  and  a  general  disposition  exhibited  to  observe 
neutrality  between  the  English  and  the  Americans,    (Vol.  v.  p.  107D.1 


Though  not  appurtenant  to  the  foregoing  note,  still  the  reference  on  page 
310,  req^uiros  the  insertion  of  the  following  communication,  descriptive 
of  Ihe  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Mad  Eivor  and  Upper  Miami,  now  Logan 
county ; 

"  House  op  RBPBBSBNTATtVBS, 

"  Colambiis,  April  SO,  1354. 
"UuabSiu:  Ih  respect  to  the  Indian  localities  of  Logan  county,  the 
most  praiuinent  wns  Wappatoraica,  two  miles  south  of  Zancsfield.    My 
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impression  is,  that  it  was  s  Wyandot  town,  or  a  common  rendezvous  for 
Wyandota,  ShawaiiEse  Bad  Mingoes — Wappatomica  signifying  tlie  capitai 
or  ftead  town.  Perhaps  tha  name,  like  thatof  WaliatomnliaCroeli,  in  Mus- 
Isingam  county,  is  of  Sliawaneso  origin.  Tlie  village  of  Zanesfield,  and  the 
township  of  Zune,  in  the  aontlioasl  corner  of  Logan  county,  are  thus  called 
iVom  Isaac  Zane,  who  was  an  adopted  member  of  Ine  Wyandot  tribe. 

"AlJout  nine  miles  southeast  from  Wappatomlca,  and  not  fm  from 
King's  Creek,  near  the  line  of  Champaign  county,  was  a  Mingo  viUsge: 
and  Bnch  probably  was  Solomon's  Town,  which  was  on  the  waters  of  Cher- 
okee Man's  Eun,  near  the  line  between  MoArthur  and  Richhind  toivnships, 
and  nbont  nine  miles  nortbwest  from  BellefontKine.  It  was  named  from  a 
chief  called  Mohawk  Solomon— a  New  York  or  Mingo  Indian. 

"  The  Sfiawaneso  towna  were  more  numerous— the  Wyandots  and  Mingoea 
being  sojourners  among  the  Shawanese.  Lswistown,  named  fi'om  a  Capt. 
Lewis,  who  was  living  as  lale  as  1820,  was  as  prominent  as  any  other  Shaw- 
anese Tillage.  Lcwistown  was  situated  four  miles  south  of  Solomon's 
Town,  and  about  eight  miles  northwest  from  Beliefontaine.  The  Macka- 
cheek  towns  were  two  in  number— one  on  the  west  bank  of  Mad  Elver,  and 
not  over  thr6e-t[uartera  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  present  site  of  West 
Liberty,  and  the  other  about  a  mile  east  from  the  former  village,  Including 
the  farm  of  R.  E.  Eunkle,  and  traversed  by  Mackacheek  Creek,  which  mna 
southwestwardly  into  the  Mad  !Kvcr.  A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  rillage 
last  described,  was  a  mound— still  visible  on  the  iiirm  of  John  Enoch — from 
the  summit  of  which  Simon  Kenton  was  compelled,  in  1778,  to  run  the 
gauntlet  to  tlie  Coundl  Honae,  at  or  near  the  village.  The  whole  vicinity 
was  an  Indian  settlement,  bat  denser  at  the  above  points  than  elsewhere. 

"  Simon  Kenton  is  burled  a&oat  five  miles  northeBst  of  BeOefonlaino,  in 
Jefferson  township,  on  the  east  side  of  tte  road  lending  from  Zanesfleld  to 
Big  Spring,  near  the  line  of  Hardin  county— the  old  Indian  trace  10  the 
Wyandot  towns  of  the  Sandusky.  His  grave  Is  situated  on  a  knoll,  about 
ft  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  dosing  years  of  his  lift— at  least 
fifteen  joars— were  passed.  He  died  In  1836,  and  the  impression  prodaced 
by  his  appearance  and  conversation  is  among  the  most  cherished  recollec- 
tions of  my  early  life— so  much  so,  that  I  have  deemed  It  my  duty,  as  a 
Kepresentative  of  Logan  county  in  the  current  Legislature,  to  submit  a  bill 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory,  as  one  of  tho  most  marked 
and  noble  characters  in  oar  annals. 

"There  is  a  tradition,  that  there  was  a  Shawanese  settlement  on  the 
creek,  which  rises  within  the  limits  of  Beliefontaine,  and  flows  westwardly 
until  it  falls  into  tlie  Bokongahelas,  the  latter  being  a  tiibutary  of  the 
Miami.  This  village  was  called  Blue  Jacket  Town,  probably  from  the 
eliiof  of  that  name,  but  I  cannot  exactly  identify  its  locality.  It  was 
doubtless  In  Lake  township. 
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"  Tie  above  are  the  itnpreesionB  derived  from  my  personal  recol lections, 
anl  the  traditions  of  the  first  settlors,  Porhnps  prior  to  1787,  ivlijch  I  nn- 
derstand  to  he  the  period  included  in  your  volnme,  the  locaJitlos  imd  the 
inhabitanta  of  these  towns  might  have  been  difierent ;  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  population,  abouC  Oiis  time  of  the  Revolution,  n'ns  more  excln- 
Bively  Shaivanese.  Yoiirs,  &o., 

"JOSEPH  NEWELL. 

"  ,LvniKS  W,  Tayloe,  Esq." 


vin. 

(Page  332.) 
NETAWATWES,  AND  OTHER  DELAWARE  CHIEFS. 

Heckowelder  says  (Transaetiors  of  American  PJiilosophical  Society,  vol. 
iv.  p.  388)  that  Netuwntwes  had  been  a  signer  of  a  treaty  held  at  Conestogo, 
near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1718,  and  was  then  a  young  man,  between 
tweutj'  or  thirty  years  of  age.  As  an  hereditary  chief  of  the  TartJe  Tribe, 
he  was  intvnated  with  "all  verbal  speeches,  with  wampum,  bead  voucheis," 
&c,  fl'om  the  time  of  William  Fenn.  He  died  at  a  great  ago— upwards  of 
ninety.  He  was  settled  ou  the  Cnyaboga,  on  his  first  arrival  in.  Ohio,  btit 
in  1773  was  on  the  Maakingnm,  at  a  point  still  called  froia  him,  Hewcom- 

Whue  Etbs  or  Coquethagechton  (as  Hedtewelder  writes  hia  name) 
succeeded  Netawatwes  in  1776,  or  "  at  least  accepted  the  appointment  for  a 
limited  time,  and  nofil  the  joang  chief  by  lineal  descent  should  be  of  pro- 
per nge."  (See  Biography  in  Am.  Phil.  Trans.,  p.  391.)  His  character  and 
career  are  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  text 

Gblblbmend  or  Killbuck,  after  the  death  of  While  Eyes  in  1778,  was 
installed  as  temporary  chief  during  the  minority  of  the  heir  of  Netawatwes. 
Ho  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Americans,  receiving  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

Macbbhgivb  Fdbhis  or  Big  Cat  afwrwarda  removed  to  tlie  Anglafao,  as 
appeal's  from  the  interesting  narrative  of  John  Brickell,  late  of  Eranklin 
county,  who  was  a  captive,  ft'om  1791  to  1795,  among  the  Delawares.  Du- 
ring that  time,  he  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  "  Whingwy  Pooahies  or  Big 
Cat."  (See  Brickell's  Narrative  in  American  Pioneer,  vol.  i,  p.  46.)  His 
description  of  the  parting  with  hIa  Indian  protector,  when  the  tiibe  was 
compelled  to  deliver  theic  prisoners,  is  exti-emely  totiching— suflioiently  so 
to  warrant  its  quotation. 

"On  thebrealiingiip  of  spring  |io  1705]  we  all  went  up  to  Fort  Defiance, 
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and  on  nvriTing  on  the  shoro  opposite  we  snluted  the  fort  with  a  round  of 
rifles,  and  tliey  shot  a,  cniinon  tliirteeii  timee.  Wo  then  encamped  on  llie 
spot.  On  the  aamo  day  Whingwy  Poosliiea  lold  me  I  mnst  go  over  to  tlie 
fort.  The  children  iiaiig  nronnd  me  crying,  and  asked  nio  if  I  was  going 
to  leave  them?  I  told  Ihem  I  did  not  Itnow.  Wlien  we  got  over  M  Uiofort, 
and  were  seated  with  the  officers,  Whingwy  Pooshies  told  me  to  stand  np, 
which  I  did;  he  then  rose  and  addressed  rae  in  abont  these  words :  '  My 
son,  there  ai'e  men  the  same  color  with  yourself.  There  may  be  some  of 
your  liin  there,  or  yonr  kin  may  be  a  great  way  off  from  yon.  You  have 
lived  n  long  time  witli  na.  I  call  on  yon  to  say  if  I  have  not  been  a  father 
toyoa?  if  I  have  not  ased  you  as  a  fatlierwontdusensonf  I  said,  'Too 
have usedmeas  wellns  afatherconld use  ason.'  Hesaid,  'lamgladyon 
say  so.  You  have  lived  long  witli  me ;  yon  have  hunted  for  me ;  but  our 
treaty  says  you  must  be  free.  If  you  choose  to  go  with  the  people  of  your 
own  color,  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word,  but  if  you  choose  to  stay  witli  me 
your  people  have  no  right  to  speak.  Kowreflect  on  it  and  talie  your  choice, 
and  tclt  DS  as  soon  as  you  mulie  up  yonr  mind.' 

"  I  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  it  seemed  as  if  I  thought  of 
almost  every  thing.  I  thought  of  the  elilldceu  I  had  just  left  crying ;  I 
thonghtof  the  Indians  I  was  attached  to,  and  I  thought  of  my  people  which 
Iremembered;  and  this  latter  thought  predominated,  and  I  said,  'Iwillgo 
with  my  kin.'  The  old  man  then  s^d,  'I  have  raised  you— I  have  learned 
you  to  hunt.  Youareagood  hunter— you  have  been  better  to  me  than  my 
own  sons.  I  am  now  getting  old  and  I  cannot  hunt.  I  thought  you  would 
be  a  support  to  my  age.  I  leaned  on  yon  as  on  a  stalf.  Now  it  is  braken 
—yon  are  going  to  leave  me  and  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word,  hut  I  am 
mined.'  He  then  sank  hack  in  tears  to  hla  seat.  I  heartily  joined  him  iu 
his  tears — parted  with  him,  and  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since." 

Heckeweldcr  mentions  another  prominent  Delaware,  Tetepachltsi,  whose 
name  will  be  readily  identified  at  the  subsequent  treaties.  In  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  (vol.  iv.  p.  391),  the  Moravian  biographer  thus  speaka 
of  him ;  "  Tetepachksi,  also  called  by  the  whites  liie  Glaae  King,  was  for  a 
nnmber  of  years  a  counsellor  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Turtle  Tribe  at 
Goshacking  (forks  of  the  Muskingnm) ;  afterwards  he  became  a  chief  of 
the  Delawares,  who  resided  on  White  Elver  in  Indiana.  He  was  rather 
timorous,  and  easily  prompted  to  become  jealous  or  mistnistfnl,  though  he 
meant  no  harm  to  any  body,  and  rather  than  make  a  mistake,  would  leavo 
others  to  act  in  his  stead.  Tet  harmless  and  innocent  as  he  was,  he  was 
by  the  prophet  brother  of  Tecnmsch  declared  a  udtcli,  and  condemned  to 
die  i  in  consequence  of  which  sentence,  his  execntioners  took  him  to  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  fVom  their  village,  and  there  tomahawked 
him,  and  then  bnrnt  his  body  on  the  piles. — See  Heckewelder's  Narrative, 
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page  410."  At  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  August  18,  ISOl,  liis  name  is 
written  TetabusiliQ. 

HopocAN  or  Pipe  appeal's  seldom,  except  as  narrated  above.  He  signed 
tlie  treaty  of  Jan.  9, 1789,  at  Fort  Hai'mar,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
tlie  jonrnals  of  tlie  Marietta  settiors.  He  probably  died  before  the  Treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795,  as  his  signature  does  not  appear. 

Heckewelder  speaks  of  Newaliko  aud  Nihmha,  as  chiefs  of  the  Munsie 
tribe  (of  Delawares),  at  Mintsink  In  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  on  the  Soa- 
quehanna,  and  finally  at  Sandusky. 


IX. 

(Pose  3TS.) 
LEWIS  WETZEL,  THE  BOEDEEEK. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  communication  from  lion.  £, 
K.Eckley,  of  Carroll  county;  which  presents  some  facts  of  the  later  history 
of  this  noted  borderer,  that  are  not  generally  known,  besides  vindicating 
his  memory  in  respect  to  Iiis  Indian  hostilities : 

"J.  W.  Tatlob,  Esq.: 

"  Sir,— In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  sudi  flicts,  in 
connection  with  the  Iilstory  and  services  of  Lewis  Wetzel,  as  are  in  my 
possession,  or  within  my  power  to  furnish.  I  do  it  with  the  more  pleasure, 
because  It  may  tend  to  wrest  from  oblivion  the  history  of  one  who,  In  that 
stirring  time  in  om'  frontier  history,  filled  so  consplcuons  a  place.  The 
date  of  events,  in  the  lift  of  thai  distinguished  man,  are  now  perhaps  be- 
yond the  reach  of  certainty.  The  date  of  fiicts  contained  in  this  letter,  I 
cannot  oven  approximate.  They  were  given  me  by  my  venerable  father, 
who,  though  cognisant  to  many  of  Ihem,  kept  no  record,  and  would  not 
undertake  to  fix  even  the  year.  Ho,  at  the  time  WeCact  was  in  Louisiana, 
was  engaged  in  tlie  river  trade,  and  was  personally  aeqnainted  with  him ; 
visited  him  while  in  prison  at  Hew  Orleans,  also  after  he  was  released  ftom 
prison,  wbilo  he  lived  with  a  relative  near  Natchez. 

"Lewis  Wetzel  was  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Wheeling ;  at  all  events,  Ws  fatlicr  oocnpied  a  small  farm 
at  that  place  when  he  was  a  small  boy.  Of  his  family  I  am  uimbla  to  loam 
much,  except  tliat  they  were  comparatively  poor,  which  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  tVontier  life,  to  which  he  and 
hia  family  were  exposed.  Wetaol  bad  a  sister  and  brother  (John  or  Jaci) 
who,  with  him,  performed  many  daring  adventures  and  exploits  in  the  spy 
department,  at  that  day  so  important  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier.    In 
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lliose  days,  ovcry  fcontiersman  man  was,  move  oe  less,  a  hero ;  eveiy  fron- 
tiersman was  compelleiJ  to  defend  himself  anil  family  against  marauding 
savages,  who  were  constantly  committing  deprodations  upon  the  property 
and  persons  of  themselves  and  families.  Hueh  circoms lances,  and  the  seiv 
vices  thay  were  compelled  to  perform,  inured  them  to  dnngers  end  deeds 
of  daring,  that  make  up  that  recoi-d  of  tlu-illing  events  of  which  oui'  past 
history  is  so  fruitful  In  tho  midst  of  these  stormy  scenes,  Wetzel's  early 
impvessiona  were  formed;  and  donhtiess  from  the  fireside,  od  hearing  tales 
of  daring  adventure  and  personal  eoarage,  he  conceived  the  idoo  of  ari'est- 
itig  tJie  savage  on  Ills  war-path,  and  shivering  ftom  bis  hand  the  deadly 
weapon,  while  aimed  at  tlio  head  of  helpless  females  and  unsuspecting 
children. 

"The  first  feat  in  the  life  of  Wetael,  worthy  of  notice,  that  has  been  pre- 
served, happened  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  ago.  A  party  of  In- 
dians had  crossed  the  river  and  stolen  off  several  horses,  and  wera  making 
their  way  bacli  to  tlieir  towns  on  the  Muskingum,  and  further  west.  A 
party  of  tho  hardy  pioneers  were  soon  assembled  and  onroute  lo  lecaptnre 
the  property  and  hring  the  aggressors  to  justice.  In  the  pursuit  the  party 
passed  tlie  farm  of  the  elder  Wetzel.  Lewis  was  engaged  in  cultivating 
a  crop  of  growing  com.  They  solicited  him  to  join  their  party.  He  had 
been  forbidden  by  his  father  to  leave  his  home,  but  the  adventure  was  too 
great  a  temptation  for  tho  spirit  of  young  Wetzel,  and  he  was  ensiiy  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  He  accordingly  took  from  the  plow  a  favorite  mare 
of  his  father's  and  started  in  pnrsnit  of  the  fugitive  Indians.  They  had 
not  proceeded  iiir  until  they  came  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  carelessly 
loitering  about  their  camp,  appavontiy  off  their  guard,  and  prohably  think- 
ing tlicy  had  safety  on  their  side,  as  the  Ohio  lUver  was  between  them  and 
the  neighborhoods  upon  which  thoy  lately  committed  depredations.  The 
stolen  horses  were  spanceled  and  gi'azfng  at  a  short  distance.  They  were 
easily  surprised  and  fied,  leaving  the  horses,  which  were  recovered.  The 
party  of  settlers  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  prepared  to  return, 
Irat  their  horses  were  jaded  and  hungry,  and  they  ngreed  that  the  horses 
they  had  rode  should  be  turned  out  to  grass,  three  of  their  immber  left  to 
hring  tliem  after  thoy  had  refreshed  a  short  time,  and  the  balance  of  the 
company,  with  the  recaptured  horses,  should  commence  their  retieat  back 
to  the  settlements.  They  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  until  they  were 
overtaken  hy  the  tliree  of  their  number  they  had  left  behind  to  bring  their 
horses,  who  informed  them  that  soon  after  tlieir  departnre  tliey  were  sur- 
prised by  the  savages,  who  made  their  appearance  between  them  and  their 
horses,  leaving  them  no  alternative  in  saving  their  lives  but  to  abandon 
everything  and  escape  by  flight,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  overtook 
their  companions,  bat  left  their  horses  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A 
parley  was  called,  and  the  hasty  determlnalion  was  soon  formed  to  con- 
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tiano  their  way  homeward  and  leave  the  Indians  in  possession  of  tiie 
horses.  To  tliis  determination  Wetzel  eameatly  remonstrated.  The  loss 
of  a  favorite  animal  improperly  laUen  from  home,  the  disappointment  of 
his  first  adrenture,  and  the  wrath  of  a  father  whom  he  both  feared  and 
lovefl,  drove  him  almost  to  dosporadon.  He  protested  lie  would  never 
return  allre  to  his  father  without  the  mare — swore  he  preferred  the  mare 
wiOiottt  his  scalp,  lo  his  scalp  withont  the  mai'B,  and  urged  the  company  to 
return  and  retake  the  botses.  In  this  he  was  overruled  in  council,  against 
which  decision  he  ntteced  bitter  anathemas.  Ho  next  praposed  that  if  only 
one  man  wonid  join  him  he  would  return  and  contest  the  riglit  to  the 
horses,  but  nooiiewonld  volnnieer.  He  then  siMrethat  he  would  go  alone, 
that  the  mare  ho  must  and  wonId  have,  and  was  actually  upon  the  point 
of  starting,  wheu  two  others,  who  had  been  active  in  inducing  him  to  go, 
rolnctantij  agreed  to  accompany  him.  The  three  left  their  companions  oa 
their  way  to  their  homes,  and  started  back  in  search  of  their  horses.  They 
soon  reached  the  camp  and  found  the  Indians  engaged  at  tiieir  meals  with 
the  holies  safely  secured  at  a  short  distance.  The  Indians  were  three  In 
numher,  e<iual  only  to  themselves,  but  the  companions  of  Wetzel  heeitat«a 
and  desired  to  return,  but  Wetzel  counted  chances  and  insisted  upon  suc- 
cess. The  plan  of  attach  was  soon  agreed  upon.  They  were  to  advance  in 
single  file,  Wetzel  in  front,  until  they  passed  two  Ijees,  behind  which  his 
companions  were  to  ambush.  When  he  reached  the  third  it  was  the  signal 
for  an  attaelc.  Wetzel  reached  his  tree,  and  discorered  that  the  Indians 
had  also  treed;  but  in  looking  areund  for  his  companions  lie  found  they 
had  retreated  and  were  nearly  out  of  sight,  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  His 
condition  was  really  critical ;  to  come  out  in  an  open  field  was  almost  cer- 
tain death.  His  only  hope  was  in  stratagem.  He  therefore  placed  his  hat 
on  the  end  of  his  ramrod  and  gently  pushed  ilpaitlyfrom  beliind  the  tree. 
Tills  was  no  sooner  done  than  all  the  Indians  fired  at  it.  The  hat  was 
literally  riddled,  and  Wetzel,  stilt  secure  behind  the  tree,  quick  but  cau- 
tiously dropped  It  to  the  ground.  At  tills,  the  Indians  helioving  t^ey  liad 
killed  thek  adveraary,  itll  sprung  from  their  ambush  and  rnahed  towards 
him.  Wetzel  now  held  the  trump,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gnna  were  empty,  he  left  his  tree,  nnd  firing  on  the  foremost  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  and  then,  with  the  fleemess  of  the  wind,  ran  from  iho 
scene,  and  was  followed  by  the  survivors.  Wetzel  loaded  as  ho  ran,  and 
wheeling  quickly,  fired  into  the  breast  of  the  foremost  savage ;  again  ran, 
loaded  nnd  lired  on  the  last  of  the  Indians,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
hurling  bis  tomahawk  at  the  head  of  Welael.  His  fire  was  snccessfu.!,  and 
the  whole  three  were  thus  dead  on  the  plain.  Welzel  seemed  the  evidence 
of  his  victory,  obtained  the  horses  and  overtook  his  companions  before 
ihey  had  stopped  for  the  night.  The  exhibition  of  the  bloody  trophies 
of  victory,  and  the  lost  horses  safely  recaptured,  all  In  Che  hands  of  their 
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captot,  a  boy  bat  Eixtecn  yecra  of  age,  of  course  from  that  time  made  him 
a  hero,  one  ivbose  counsel  ivas  sought  by  men  of  riper  yours  and  more 

"  The  news  of  this  daring  adventura  very  soon  made  him  the  man  of  tlie 
frontier,  emlnantiy  qualiSed  as  a  leader  in  the  spy  department,  in  whioli 
position  he  and  his  brother  John  rendered  snoh  important  services  lo  tlie 
then  western  country,  until  Lewis,  feeling  himself  deeply  wounded  1)y  the 
treatment  of  that  country  for  which  he  had  so  often  risked  Lis  life,  and  for 
which  he  had  rendered  such  great  eevyicBs,  left  tie  northern  frontier  for 
the  Spanish  province  of  Lonisiana.  The  many  hazards  and  adventures  of 
■which  Lewis  Wetzel  was  the  hero,  during  his  service  in  the  spy  depart- 
ment, would  fill  a  volume,  and  could  not  ho  abridged,  had  I  the  mateiial 
arranged  into  an  ordinaiy  letter.  And  as  most,  if  not  all  of  his  western 
adventures,  have  been  collected  and  given  to  the  public  by  others  better  able 
Ij)  perform  the  tasi,  and  as  my  object  is  only  to  embody  the  outlines  of  Ihe 
life  of  one  of  the  daring  spirits  of  the  early  pioneers  of  our  own  Jaud,  I 
pass  over  all  that  interesting,  and  to  the  frontiers  valuable,  part  of  his 
aervloe. 

"About  the  year  1790,  Wetsol  being  on  what  was  then  called  a  scont,  in 
■what  Is  now  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  tilled  and  scalped  an  Indian  warrior  on  tha 
Tuscarawas  River,  who,  it  was  claimed  by  recent  negotiations  at  Tort  Har- 
mar,  was  protected  ft'om  harm  troia  oar  spies  and  others  employed  in 
our  defence.  The  Indians  made  bitter  complaints  to  the  commandants  of 
our  forts  and  garrisons,  and  Insisted  that  unless  Wetzel  was  punished  they 
■would  again  turn  loose  their  horde  of  wa.riors.  Col.  Haimar  could  not 
do  othenvise  than  oflfer  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Wetael.  He  accordingly 
offered,  with  great  raluctanee,  a  reward  of  two  hundrod  dollars  flDc  the  anost 
of  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  woods,  standing  as  a  bulwark 
between  the  deadly  weapon  of  lie  barbarian  and  the  stj-nggling  settlements 
of  tbe  Christian  ftontier  ;  a  name  that  was  dear  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  -whole  line  of  western  settlemenls ;  one  whose  deeds  of  daring 
and  adventure  were  taught  to  the  children  ia  their  earliest  lispings,  and 
whose  achievements  were  to  fill  the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  their 
early  and  desperate  struggles.  To  place  a  price  on  a  man  as  a  criminal, 
wlio  had  made  such  saciiilces,  of  course  met  wltli  bitter  denunciation  from 
ail  who  eonid  appreciate  his  eminent  services ;  paracnlarly  so  when  they 
considered  Wetael  guilty  of  nothing  criminal  whatever.  True,  he  had  cap- 
tured a  warrior  in  the  ivoods,  at  a  time  and  under  dreumstanees  when  ho 
(Wetzel)  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  warrior  was  atlcmp«ng  his  lift;  lie 
wna  out-generaled  by  tliis  hero  of  the  forest  and  himself  made  a  victim  to 
his  unconqnered  adversary,— an  Indian  that  belonged  to  a  ■warlike  tribe]  a, 
tribe  that  bad  committed  numerous  murders  and  other  depredations  npon 
the  very  settlement  in  whicJi  lived  the  aged  fatJier  and  mother  of  the 
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daring  Weteel.  Bosidea  ail  tliis,  tliere  was  gooii  reason  to  believe  (liis 
idcEIical  waiiior  had  boon  concerned  intiievery  ouh'nges  niludcdto.  That 
a,nj  wliite  man  wonid  attempt  IX)  anest  liim,  no  one  beiieved,  and  tliat  any 
red  man  conid,  the  friends  of  Wetzei  did  not  fear.  To  avoid  the  constant 
clamor  of  the  Indians  for  the  arrest  of  Wetiel,  ho  woa  advised  by  his 
friends  to  leave  for  a  time,  until  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
should  subside.  Welzel  accordingly,  for  the  last  time,  left  the  hnmble 
frontier  abode  of  his  venerable  parents,  and  the  place  where  he  had  played 
many  a  ti'agie  scene  where  Ifffe  was  die  stalce ;  not,  however,  to  atrest  the 
merciless  savage  on  hia  mission  of  blood,  but  to  avoid  the  action  of  his 
own  conntry  which  he  had  so  faithfully  served.  He  proceeded  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  country  as  a 
spy,  going  where  commanded,  and  returning  when  his  mission  was  per- 
fbnned.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  no  one  would  ever  attempt  his 
oi'reEt  because  he  had  killed  an  Indian,  but  that  the  love  of  the  reward 
might  find  some  one  heartless  enough  to,  Judas  like,  sacrifice  him  for  the 
money.  Against  Ihe  danger  of  an'est  ho  doubtless  felt  secure.  In  his 
securily,  however,  ho  was  not  safe.  While  ho  was  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  receiving  the  admiration  of  all  the  people  of  the  west,  Coi.  Parks  waa 
ordered  to  remove  with  two  hundred  men  from  Louisville  to  Fort  Pitt.  He 
stopped  at  Fort  Washington  (Cincinnati)  irith  his  keel-boats,  in  which  he 
was  transporting  his  troops.  Wetzel  was  there,  and  from  a  regard  for  his 
duty,  or  some  otlier  cause,  he  ordered  a  file  of  his  men  to  an^est  Wetzel, 
which,  after  a  violent  opposition,  they  succeeded  In  doing,  and  he  was  placed 
(n  f-"n^  ni-^  -^'-rigged  on.  boai _.■!>.';  Tignts.  The  people  of  Cincinnati  made 
every  exertion  to  procure  his  release.  iJa;to  the  efforts  and  appeals  of  the 
people  In  behalf  of  Welael,  CoL  Parks  was  Immovable,  and  with  a  stoic 
coldness,  Informed  them  that  Wetae!  mast  be  delivered  to  the  officers  of 
jastico.  Finding  that  nothing  but  force  could  procure  his  relesso,  they, 
during  the  night,  rallied  tlie  entice  force  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river,  and  at 
the  dawn  of  day  nest  morning,  five  hundred  strong  men,  under  arms, 
marched  l«  the  boats  and  peremptorily  demanded  the  I'elease  of  WeSzeL 
Parks  at  first  refused,  but  he  was  informed  by  their  leader  that  if  he  did  not 
deliver  Wetael  in  ten  minutes  he  would  sink  his  boats  and  take  Wetzel  by 
force.  The  ferocious  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  determination  of  their 
leader,  compelled  Parks  to  knock  tlie  irons  off  of  Wetzel  and  surrender 
him  to  his  fi'ionds. 

"  At  this  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  Wetzel  was  deeply  mortified,  and  to 
avoid  what  ho  called  the  persecution  of  his  own  people,  ho  declared  his 
determination  of  immediately  leaving  the  country  for  ever.  Accordingly 
he  left,  the  first  opportunity,  fer  the  Spanish  province  of  Lonislana-  Ho 
stopped  atHatehez.andatoncc  engaged  in  his  favorite  business  of  frontiev 
service,  and  soon  became  a  general  favorite  with  the  settlors.    In  his  new 
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homo,  Wotael  appeared  lo  hate  every  thing  W  make  it  comfortable,  and 
the  change  fiom  his  native  to  his  adopted  country  appeared  a  happy  one. 
Bat  tlie  smooth  current  of  his  life  was  doomed  soon  again  to  bo  rnESed, 
and  his  meridian  sun  again  obscared  by  Clio  douds  of  trouble. 

Weteel  was  an  unlettered  man,  and  his  wliole  life  proved  his  character 
of  unbending  integrity.  Placing  no  value  upon  money,  nono  believed  that 
he  would  do  a  dishonest  act  for  mere  gain.  But  notwithstanding  his 
character  and  llie  ciroumstances  of  his  life,  he  was  amated  for  counter- 
feiting the  coin  of  the  king. 

"Amanby  the  name  of  Piatt,  from  near  Pltlshurgh,  who  had  for  some 
cause  sought  refuge  in  Louisiana,  was  the  accuser  of  poor  Wetzol.  Whether 
lie  was  actuated  by  motives  of  malice,  self-protection,  or  other  cause,  is, 
and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  locked  up  in  the  seciets  of  the  past.  That  an 
unlettered  man,  iike  Wetzel,  could  counterfeit,  was  he  ever  so  willing,  was 
preposterous.  Besides,  all  who  Itnew  him  were  confident  he  would  not  do 
it  if  he  could.  But,  upon  the  testimony  of  Piatt,  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  calaboose  at  New  Orleans. 

"  The  news  of  Wetzel's  misfortunes  soon  reached  the  upper  country,  and 
the  first  otBce  of  the  western  boatman,  on  reaching  Kcw  Orleans,  was  to 
visit  the  prison  of  poor  Wetzel  and  ofiter  whatever  was  in  his  power  for  his 
comfort  Mid  relief.  Petition  after  petition  was  sent  t«  the  Spanish  Gover- 
nor, praying  for  his  release,  but  without  effect.  Col.  Bichard  Brown,  and 
the  Hon.  F.  MeGuire,  both  distinguished  men  at  that  day  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, upon  their  own  personal  responsibility,  at  dlilferent  times,  oiiSred  the 
Goi  irrtor  two  thousand  dollars  for  his  release.  The  Governor,  placing  it 
on  the  grounds  of  having  no  discretion  in  the  matter,  docUned  a  compli- 
ance with  their  request!  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  for  Wetzel's 
relief,  bat  refusing  a  pardon,  on  the  grounds  that  his  sovereign  required 
the  judgments  ol  his  majesty's  courts  exeentcd  to  the  letter. 

"In  that  dai'lt  and  loathsome  prison,  denied  of  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
even  the  light  of  heaven,  did  the  poor  sufferer  drag  out  foui'  years  and  a 
half  of  his  mortal  existence,  with  no  other  inmates  than  the  meanest 
malefactors  that  were  ever  incarcerated  for  crime.  Hope  of  obtaining  his 
liberty  had  fled.  His  friends  that  had  previously  made  such  disinterested 
and  noble  efforts  for  his  relief,  had  long  since  given  over  in  despair,  or 
regarded  him  as  having  ftU  a  victim  to  his  confinement,  and  by  tiiat 
unwelcome  monster  been  released  ftom  his  chains.  Wetzel  regarded  him- 
self, for  the  balance  of  his  days,  as  a  permanent  hxture  lo  the  damp  floor 
of  his  prison,  and  almost  ceased  lo  pray  for  liberty. 

"While  Wetneiwia  counting  with  fevered  anxiety  every  day  as  it  passed, 
as  bringing  him  nearer  the  day  of  his  deliverance  from  his  miserable  and 
loatlisome  dungeon '  to  that  house  not  made  with  hands,'  the  light  of  hopo 
suddenly  broke  upon  the  solitude  of  his  cell.   Previoaa  to  this  time,  there 
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existed  in  WesMm  Pennsylramla,  wtat  was  familiarly  iiaown  as  the  Wiiisisy 
Insurrection.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Insurgents  was  General  Gtndfoi'd 
of  Pennsylvania,  wlio  was  prosecuted  for  resistine  tbe  execution  of  tlie 
laws,  and  to  avoid  which  he  flod  to  Louisiana.  Bradford  wiis  a  man  of 
educatioD,  lalente,  and  flee  address.  He  elainied  the  protection  of  tho 
Spanish.  Governor,  and  soon  hecame  a  favorite  at  liis  court.  He  soon 
learned  the  condition  of  Wetzel.  He  taew  his  former  ehai'aeter  and  groat 
sei'vicoB,  and  deeply  sympathiKed  with  him  in  his  miefortnnea.  Bradford 
immediately  sot  himself  about  procuring  Iho  release  of  his  old  friend  aad 
countiyman  iVom  that  loathsome  prison  house  in  \yhich  he  was  dying  by 
the.  inch.  He  approached  the  Governor  hi  person,  in  behalf  of  WeKel. 
He  represented  his  services,  ills  sufferings,  and  former  good  character,  ami 
soonfoundthatthekindnaturaoftheGovernor,  too,  sympathized  with  the 
Tinfortunate  prisoner  in  hia  snflferings.  Bradford's  hopes  of  snocess  soon 
ripened  into  reality,  and  through  him  Wetzel  ouco  more  enjoyed  his 
liberty. 

"In  those  days  a  story  was  emrent,  concerning  the  manner  In  which 
Bradford  efibcted  the  release  of  Wetzel,  that  savored  strongly  of  the  mm-- 
velous.  The  Governor,  it  was  said,  througli  fear  of  his  sovereign,  refused 
to  exercise  the  pardoning  power,  although  he  very  much  desired  that 
Wetzel  should  be  diachai'ged  from  imprisonment;  and  to  supply  the  want 
of  unbiassed  power,  resort  was  had  to  stratagem.  The  plan  was  briefly  this : 
Wetzel  was  to  feign  himself  siek ;  a  report  was  to  be  put  In  cireuiatlon  that 
ho  had  died ;  a  eofflo-mafcer  and  undertaker  was  to  be  called  on.  His  body 
was  coffined  and  carried  ont  of  the  prison  and  delivered  to  his  friends, 
amongst  whom  was  Bradford,  and  by  them  carried  out  of  the  city,  where 
the  dead  man  was  taken  alive  ont  of  the  colfin  and  it  sunk  In  the  MississlppL 
Wetzol  was  conveyed  to  Natchez,  and  was  taken  Into  Che  family  of  a  rela^ 
tive  of  hfs,  who  was  a  wealthy  planter  near  that  placo.  Wliether  this  story 
was  tiue  or  not,  could  make  hut  Utile  difference  to  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  circumstances;  but  the  facls,  ahout  which  theie  is  no  dispnle,  give  It  the 
color  of  probability.  Certain  it  was  that  Wetael  was  taken  from  prison  to 
ifatchez,  tthere  he  lived  for  s,  number  of  years  In  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Sicks,  a  consin  of  Wetael's.  His  long  confinement  in  the  damp  and 
unhealthy  prison  had  undermined  his  constitution  and  rendered  him  unlit 
for  his  former  vocation  of  frontier  service.  Fi«m  long  inactivity,  his  Jimbs 
had  grown  stiff  and  clumsy ;  his  stalwart  arms  had  lost  theu^  strength,  and 
his  whole  system  lacked  the  physical  power  lo  qualify  him  for  the  woods. 
He  was  kindly  treated  and  cared  for  by  his  friends,  working  when  it  suited 
him  and  playing  when  he  pleased. 

"After  tho  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  tlie  United  States,  Sicks  removed 
on  to  tho  Brasos,  In  Texas,  taking  Wetzel  with  him.  He  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  family  of  his  Mend  for  a  number  of  years,  gradually  yielding 
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to  the  eneroacliments  of  disease,  until  his  powerful  focm  could  resist  no 
longer,  when  he  flieJ.  On  the  banks  of  the  Brasos,  in  the  yet  far  distant 
wliaemess,  sleeps,  without  mark  or  monnment,  the  ashes  of  the  intrepid 
scont,  the  fearless  and  gallant  spy.  Who  can  listen  to  the  winds  as  they 
moan  among  the  branches  that  overhang  hia  grave,  and  reflect  upon  the 
services,  persecutions  nnd  sufferings  of  the  fearless  spirit  that  once  animated 
the  entombed  remains,  without  shedding  a  tear  of  syrapatliy  for  the  name 
of  Lewis  Wbtzbl? 

"Wetzel  never  could  fovget  the  wrongs  he  had  anffcred  from  his  own 
country  and  countiymea.  Piatt,  in  parlicniar,  he  denounced  as  a  vilhiin. 
Inasmuch  as  he  [Piatt)  Is  one  of  the  prominent  characters  mentioned  in 
this  letter,  a  brief  notice  of  his  career  and  end  might,  by  the  curious,  be 
desirable. 

"  After  aie  conviction  of  Wetzel,  Piatt  was  arrested  for  hilling  an  Indian 
on  Eed  Elver,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  placed  in  the  calaboose  at  Now 
Orleans,  wheie  he  remained  nine  years,  and  was  then  taken  out  and  hung. 

"  I  have  thus  given  you  all  the  facta  within  my  knowledge,  not  already 
before  the  public.    I  regret  my  inability  to  fli  dates,  btit  I  have  given  cer- 
tain historical  oveniB,  about  the  date  of  which  there  is  no  dispnlo,  from 
which  to  infer  the  date  of  the  events  mentioned  in  the  iottor. 
"Yours,  trnly,  S:c., 

"E.  R.  ECICLEY." 


SUERESDER  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  TRACT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  concluded  at  Gnadenhiittcn,  in  the  connty 

of  Tuscarawas,  and  State  of  Ohio,  between  Lewis  Cass,  on  the  one  part, 

of  the  Unitfid  States,  being  thereto  specially  anthoriied  by  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  and  Lewis  D.  Schweinitz,  on  the  part  of  the  Society 

of  the  United  Brethren  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen, 

being  thereto  specially  authorised  by  the  said  Society. 

I.    The  said  Society  agree  to  retrocede  to  the  United  States  the  three 

tracts  of  land,  lying  on  the  Mnslcingum  Eiver,  in  the  county  of  Tuscarawas, 

and  State  of  Ohio,  containing  each  foiir  thousand  aeresj  which  said  tracts 

of  land  were  granted  to  the  sold  Society  by  patent  from  the  TInlted  States, 

on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1798,  ibr  certain  purposes  therein  expressed, 

which  will  more  fnlly  appear  by  reference  to  the  said  patent,  and  to  the  act 

of  Congress  of  June  1st,  1796,  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  grants  of  land 

appropriated  for  military  services,  and  for  the  Society  of  the  United  Breth- 
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ran  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,"  by  authority  of  which 
act,  said  patent  wiis  issued. 

The  conveyance  required  by  tliis  ai-ticio  slisiU  be  made  by  a  good  and 
Buffloient  deed,  at  the  expense  of  the  said  Society,  as  soon  after  the  ratili- 
cationof  thisngroemont  aspossibie;  which  deed  shatl  convey  to  theDniied 
States  all  the  eight  and  title  vested  in  the  said  Society  by  the  patent  and 
act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

n.  The  scheduie  hereunto  annexed,  contains  a  descriptive  iist  of  ali  the 
leases  which  have  been  granted  by  said  Society,  together  with  the  number 
of  tlio  iols,  and  the  quantity  of  acres  gcanled  to  each  person,  the  com- 
mencement and  espiration  of  the  lease,  and  the  rend  which  eacli  tenant  is 
bound  to  pay.  These  leases,  as  soon  as  this  agreement  is  ratified,  sball,  by 
a  sufflcient  conveyance  in  law,  be  assigned  by  tiie  said  Society  to  the  Oni- 
ted  States,  after  which  the  rights  and  duties  created  by  the  said  leases  shall 
be  vested  in,  and  performed  by  the  United  States. 

III.  Whereas,  by  Ihe  documents  wlilch  accompanied  the  Piosident's 
message  to  the  Senate,  of  December  9th,  1822,  it  appears  that  the  sam  of 
$43,353  was  actually  expended  by  the  said  Society  upon  the  objects  con- 
nected with  the  trust  created  by  Uie  aocoptanoe  of  the  said  patent,  to  the 
aiat  of  Augnat,  1823,  and  that  the  whole  receipts  ftom  the  said  land  ivero 
S9,99S.aSi  cents,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  the  said  Society  of  »32,587.50j 
cents,  of  which  sum  815,840.10^  cents  were  actually  expended  in  procuring 
the  title  of  the  said  laniJ,  and  in  sorveying  the  same  (the  repayment  of 
which,  amounting  now,  with  the  interest,  to  $2,596.13  cents,  was  guarantied 
by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  of  September  3d,  1788),  and  in  the  settlement 
at  an  early  period  of  these  remote  tracts,  being  more  than  seventy  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  white  settlement,  in  eutUng  roads,  building  tem- 
porary mills,  and  making  other  improvements,  which  have  greatly  added 
to  the  value  of  the  said  lands,  all  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  said  documents ;  and,  whereas,  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  to 
whom  the  said  documents  were  refen'ed,  state  tliat  "it  appears  satisfacto- 
rily to  the  committee,  that  the  Society,  ever  since  they  assumed  the  trust, 
have,  under  circumstances  of  great  difflonlty  and  embarrassment,  eserled 
their  best  endeavors  to  effect  the  gi'eat  and  benevolent  purposes  of  civiliz- 
ing, improving,  and  protecting  the  Indiana  thus  placed  nnder  their  charge, 
and  have,  with  persevering  Industry,  care,  and  fidelity,  performed  the  duty 
and  trust  reposed  in  them  bj  Congress ;"  and,  whereas,  by  an  account  this 
day  eshibiteil  by  the  treasurer  of  said  Society,  It  appoora  tliat  the  said  three 
tracts  of  land  are  actually  holden  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  86,654.35 
cents,  being  part  of  the  said  sum  of  $15,840,101  cents,  expended  as  aforo- 
s^d:  Now,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  thosara 
of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents, 
shall  bo  paid  by  the  United  Slates  to  the  said  Society,  out  of  the  first  pro- 
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eeeils  of  the  sales  of  the  said  land,  in  fuli  eonsideratlon  of  the  retrocossion 
iiei-eby  matte,  and  of  all  the  expenses  whioli  tlio  eaid  Society  have  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust  aforesaid,  in  relation  to  the  said  land. 

rv.  It  ia  also  agreed  that  ten  aci-ea  of  ground,  including  the  church, 
called  Beersheba,  and  the  grave  yard,  on  the  Gnadenliiitten  tract ;  and,  niso, 
the  church  lot,  parsonage  houses,  and  grare  yard  in  the  town  of  Gnaden- 
hiitten;  the  house  and  lot  ocenpied  byJohn  G.  Demulh;  the  house  and  lot 
occupied  by  David  Peter,  both  which  lots  are  about  five  rods  in  front  by 
sixteen  rods  in  depth;  and  the  house  and  lot  occupied  by  Frederick  Doll, 
wMch  lot  does  not  exceed  tn'o  acres ;  and,  also,  the  fttissionary  hoase  and 
grave  yard  at  Goshen ;  shall  be  conveyed,  by  the  United  States,  in  perpetu- 
ity 10  the  said  Society,  free  from  any  condition  or  llmltatioa  whatever. 

y.  Whei:eas,  John  Andreas,  Neigaman,  Jacob  Winsch,  and  Catharine 
Tscliudy,  have  erected  houses  in  the  town  of  Gnadenhiltten  npon  lota  of 
five  by  fifteen  rods,  nnder  leases  ftom  the  said  Society,  conditioned  for  the 
payment,  tlie  two  former  of  the  annual  rent  of  $1.65  cents  each  ;  and  the 
two  lattei-of  ^3.60  cents  each,  with  an  understanding  that  tbe  said  leasees 
should  hold  the  said  lots,  as  long  as  they  complied  with  the  conditions  of 
the  lease,  and  should  also  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  soiling  the  same  at 
their  option ;  it  is  therefore  agreed,  that  the  said  John  Andreas,  John  Neiga- 
man, Jacob  Winach,  and  Catharine  Tschudy,  shall  be  allowedapreemption 
light  to  the  said  lots,  to  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  may  bo  determined 
by  the  United  States. 

TI.  Five  of  the  leases,  yet  anexpired,  to  wit:  those  to  Isaac  Simmers, 
Jesse  Walton,  Baraillai  Walton,  and  Boas  Walton,  on  the  Gnadenhiltten 
tract,  and  to  Jesse  Hill,  on  the  Salem  tract,  contain  clauses  for  the  payment 
of  such  Bums,  as  may  be  awarded  to  them  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the 
said  leases,  for  certain  improvements  upon  the  tracts  leased  to  them.  It  Is 
therefore  agreed,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  tliousand  eight  hundred 
dollars  shall  be  paid,  by  the  United  States,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tbo  s^d 
land,  shonld  that  amount  be  awarded  to  the  stdd  persons.  But  shonid  the 
amount  awarded  to  them  fhll  short  of  them,  then  the  United  States  shall 
be  held  to  pay  only  the  amount  actually  awarded.  Joseph  Rhoads  having 
leased  a  lot  for  the  tennofthicty-threeyears,  tVom  the  Ist  of  April,  1S31,  and 
having  advanced  to  the  said  Society  the  consideration  therefor,  amounting 
to  iSl^SS  cents,  □□doc  an  agreement  that  the  same,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  shall  be  refunded  to  the  said  Khoads,  without  interest,  the  said 
Society  agree  to  procure  a  surrender  to  the  United  States  of  the  said  leasa 
within  the  term  of  four  yeais,  and  to  save  tlio  United  States  hnrralesa  from 
the  eifect  of  any  stipulation  in  the  said  lease. 

VII.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  declared,  that  this  agreement,  and 
every  part  thereof,  is  to  be  null  and  void,  unless  the  assent  of  those  persons 
can  be  obtained,  for  whoso  benefit  the  trust  specified  in  the  said  act  of 
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Congress,  was  created,  and  who  ore  in  the  said  patent  declared  to  be  the 
"  Chrietian  Indians  who  were  formerly  settled  there,  or  the  remains  of  that 
Society,  including  Killbuck  and  his  descendants,  and  the  nephew  and  descen- 
dants of  the  la,le  Captain  White  Eyea,  Delamare  Chiefs,"  or  such  persons  as  are 
now  entitled  to  thebencDts  of  the  trust.  It  helng  the  intention  of  the  parties 
hereunto  that  no  responsibililj  shall  be  incnvrad  by  the  said  Society  in  con- 
sequenco  of  the  retrocession  herein  provided  for.  The  motives  of  the  Soci- 
ety being  to  divest  themselves  of  a  trust  hurdensome  to  them  and  useless 
to  the  Indians,  that  their  funds  devoted  to  chai'itable  poiposes  may  be 
applied  where  there  is  a  prespect  Hmt  they  will  produce  some  permanent 


VIII.  This  agreement,  after  the  Bome  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  said  Society,  and  after  the  assent  aforesaid  shall  be  ob- 
tained, shall  be  obligatory  on  the  parties  hereunto. 

LEWIS  CASS, 

LEWIS  D.  DE  SCHWEINITZ. 

Ghabemhottes,  Anocsi  4th,  1823. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original. 
JACOB  KUMMEE, 

SecreUir;/  of  the  Societv- 

Whei'eas,  at  a  stated  annual  meeting  of  tlio  Society  of  United  Brethren 
for  promnlgating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  held  at  Bethlehem,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  agreeable  to  adjoainment,  dulynotified  to 
the  members  of  said  Society  by  the  President  and  Directors  thereof,  an 
agreement  made  and  entered  into  on  the  fourth  day  of  Augnst  last,  at 
Gnadenhilttcn,  Tuscarawas  connty,  State  of  Ohio,  between  Lewis  D,  de 
Schweinilz,  as  Agent  of  said  Society,  thereunto  specially  authorized  by  said 
Society,  and  Lewis  Cass,  as  Agent  of  the  United  Stal«s,  thereunto  specially 
anthoriaedby  the  President  of  the  TJnited  Stntes,  whereof  the  foregoing  Is  a 
certiSed  copy  wits  submitted  to  the  said  Society  for  consideratioti  and  rat'fi- 
cation,  whereupon  the  same  was  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  said  Society  duly 
accepted,  confirmed,  and  ratiSed.  Now,  therefore,  we,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  said  Society,  do,  by  these  presents,  certify  that  the  said 
agreement,  and  eadi  and  every  article  thereof,  is  hereby,  on  the  part  of  said 
Society,  duly  adopted,  confirmed,  and  ratified. 

In  testimony  whei'cof,  we,  the  Pi-esident  and  Sccrotai?  of  the  Society, 
have  hereunto  signed  our  names,  and  affixed  the  Seal  of  the 
I""  ^''    Society  this  SBth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1S33. 
C,  e.  HUEPFEL,  Ep.  U.  Fns 
President  United  Brethren's  Society  for  propagating  the  Oosprf. 
JACOB  KUMMEB, 

Sporetorj/  of  the  Society. 
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Articles  of  agreement,  made  this  eiglit  day  of  Novembor,  in  tlio  year  of  oui' 
Lord  one  tliousaiid  eight  Imndved  and  twenty-ttu-ee,  hetiveen  Lewis  Cass, 
Commissionec  on  the  pait  of  the  United  States,  and  Zacliarlas,  or  Koot- 
alees,  John  Henry,  or  KilllJact,  Charles  Henry,  or  Klilbnct,  Fi'ancls  Henry 
or  Killbnck,  John  Peter,  Tohiae,  John  Jacob,  and  Matthias,  or  Koolotshat- 
shees,  being  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  Christian  Indians, 
who  were  formerly  settled  upon  three  tracts  of  land,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Muskingum  Eiver,  in  tho  State  of  Ohio,  containing  four  thousand  acres 
each,  which  were  granted  by  patent  fl'om  theDnlted  States,  dated  February 
twenty-fourth,  seventeen  hundred  and  oinety-eieMi  'n  pursuance  of  tho  act 
of  Congress  of  June  first,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  entitled  "  An 
act  regulating  the  grants  of  land  appropriated  for  military  eeiTiees,  and 
for  the  Bociely  of  the  United  Brethren  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen,"  to  the  said  Society  Ibr  the  ase  of  the  said  Cliiisti an  Indians, 
or  the  remains  of  tiiat  society.  Including  Killbuck  and  his  descendants, 
and  the  nepiiew  and  descendants  of  the  late  Captain  While  Ejos,  Dela- 
ware Chiefs. 

Abtiole  L  The  descendants  and  representatives  aforesaid,  for  them- 
selves and,  for  the  society  of  the  Ciiristian  Indians  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
declare  their  full  assent  to  the  agreement  concluded  at  Gnadenhutten,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  one  thonsand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  between  Lewis  Cass,  Commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  Lewis  D.  de  Schweinitz,  Agent  for  the  Society  of 
United  Brethren  aforesaid, 

Akmolb  II.  The  said  descendants  and  representatives  do  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  Christian  Society  of  Indians  aforesaid,  forever  cede  to  the 
United  Stalea  ail  right  and  interest  in  and  to  tho  tracts  of  land  before  de- 
Bccibed,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  to  them  by  the  patent  and  act  of 
Congress  aforesaid, 

Abtiole  HL  The  United  States  agceo  fo  pay  to  the  United  Christian 
Society  of  Indians,  an  annnity  of  four  hundred  dollars,  which  annuity  shall 
commence  as  soon  ns  a  sum  is  received  fiom  the  sale  of  tho  said  lands 
sufficient  as  a  principal  stock  to  produce  the  amount  of  four  hnndred  dol- 
lars, at  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum.  But  the  proceeds  of  tho 
sales  of  the  lands  are  to  be  applied  to  tho  sums  secured  to  be  paid  to  Iho 
Society  of  United  Brethren,  and  lo  ihe  lessees  described  in  the  sixth  ai'tlele 
of  agi'eemBnt,  executed  at  Gnadenhutten  aforesaid,  before  the  creation  of 
the  principal  stock  provided  for  in  this  agreement,  and  the  annuity  of  fonr 
hundred  dollars  shall  continue  so  long  as  the  said  Society  of  Christian 
Indians  shall  occupy  their  present  residenco. 

Abticlb  IV.  It  Is  further  agreed,  that,  shotild  the  said  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Indians  be  deslrons  of  removing  fh>m  their  present  residence,  the 
United  Stntes  will  secnre  to  them  a  reservation,  containing  not  less  than 
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twenly-four  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  held  by  them  upon  tho  nsiinl 
eondilion  of  Indian  reEervations,  bo  long  as  they  sliall  lire  thereon ;  and 
when  the  said  Chrislian  Society  shall  remove  to  tho  aaid  reaervalion,  then 
the  annuity  herein  granted  shall  cease. 

AnitCLE  V,    This  agreement  shall  be  oMigatory  upoa  the  parties,  when 
the  same  shall  bo  ratified  by  the  United  Stales. 
Done  at  Detroit,  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
Lewis  Cass, 
ZiCHAEiAS,  or  KooTALEES,  hls  X  marlt, 

JOHK  HBMnT, 

CHAKtES  Hbnkt,  or  KiLLETTCK,  Ilis  X  mark, 
FnAMcis  Henky,  or  Killbuck,  Iiis  x  mark, 
John  Petee,  his  x  mark, 
TOBiAB,  ilis  X  mark, 

Matthias,  or  Kooi.oteuaskees,  his  x  mark. 

B.  S.  FoEsriii, 

Henui  S.  Coles. 

The  contract  or  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  on  tlio  8th  day  of 
Novejnber,  1823,  between  Governor  Cnas,  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  for  the  tracts  of  land  specified  in  the  agreement,  and  on 
the  conditions  therein  contained,  Is  approved. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

WASHINGTOH,  FBBRnAHT  10,  1S4. 

M'ticles,  nas  exeoDted 


BOCKENGEIIELAS,  THE  WAR-CfflEF  OF  THE  DELA. WARES. 

The  came  of  this  noled  chief  is  written  Bnltongoheiaa,  by  Judge  Bur- 
net (Notes  p.  68),  and  is  still  preserved  to  designate  a  small  trihatary  of  the 
Great  Miami,  in  Logan  county. 

Oar  opinion  that  he  is  the  same  personage  who  was  prominent  in  Westoni 
Pennsylvania  daring  the  Frencli  and  English  war,  ns  Shingess,  is  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  Heckewelder,  in  his  biographies  of  tho  prominent 
Delawares  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  omits  altogether  to  mention  Shhigeas 
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(altliough  intimately  aeqiiain ted  with  liim  at  Tascarora,  in  1764),  but  speaks 
of  "  BuekengiHa,  so  called  by  the  white  people,"  or  PachgantachihiEas,  bs 
the  name  is  written  in  theMoraTlan  Narrative.  This  adds  probability  to 
tbe  proposition  tHat  they  were  the  same  individnnl.  (Am.  Pliil,  Trans 
vol.  iv.  p.  391.) 

We  fli-st  hear  of  Shingess  in  1753.  Washington  then  crossed  the  Allc- 
ghanies  on  his  well  known  mission  to  the  western  tribes,  and  in  his  diary, 
after  desei'lbing  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  near  Pittsbnrgh,  be  says:  "About 
two  miles  from  this,  on  the  sonth-East  aide  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where 
the  Ohio  company  intended  to  erect  a  fort,  lives  Shingess,  king  of  the  Del- 
awares."  Washington  called  npon  him  to  invite  him  to  conucO  at  the 
Logstown.  Shingess  at  first  attended,  bnt  afterwards  made  his  wife's  sidt- 
oess  an  esense  for  a1)senoe.    Be  was  probably  in  the  French  Intei'est. 

In  1755,  Shingess  was  so  active  In  the  border  war,  that  the  Governor  of 
Penasylvanin  offered  a  rewai'd  of  seven  hundred  dollars  for  his  bead,  and 
that  of  Oi  Captain  Jacobs.  In  Gordon's  Pennsylvania  (Appendix,  p.  618), 
several  of  the  expeditions  led  by  Shingess  are  detailed,  and  IE  is  inciden- 
taily  mentioned  that  a  prisoner,  one  John  Craig,  was  adopted  by  him  as  a 

During  the  French  and  English  war,  when  the  GoTemor  of  Pennsylvania 
sent  C.  r.  Post  to  negotiate  with  the  Ohio  tribes,  meniion  is  often  made  in 
his  jonvnal  of  Shingess,  and  uniformly  to  his  advantage.  On  the  first 
mission,  August  as,  1758,  Post  wi'itos :  '"We  set  ont  from  Sawctink,  in  com- 
pany with  twenty,  for  Knshcnshltee.  On  the  road,  Shingess  addressed 
himself  to  me,  and  asked  if  I  did  not  think  that  if  he  came  to  the  English 
they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a  great  rewai-d  for  hia  head.  I 
told  him  that  was  a  groat  while  ago,  'twas  all  forgotten  and  wiped  away 
now."  Post  dined  with  Shingess  on  the  29th,  when  the  latter  observed, 
that  although  the  English  had  offered  a  great  rewai'd  for  his  head,  yet  be 
had  nover  thought  to  revenge  himself,  bat  was  always  very  kind  to  such 
prisoners  as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in 
earnest  for  peace  also.  Heckeweldor  says  of  Shingess,  that  ho  was  "  the 
greatest  Delaware  warrior  of  his  time,"  and  that  were  his  war  exploits  on 
record,  tlioy  would  foi-m  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  one. 
Mr.  Becteweldec  gives  him  a  good  cliaracter,  and  adds  (Hist.  Ind.  Na- 
tions, p.SSd):  "Passingoneday  withhtm,in  thesnmmer  of  1762,  [this  was 
at  Tuscarora,  on  the  Maaldngum,  during  Post  and  Heokewelder's  unsac- 
cessful  mission,  ante  p.  187,]  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  boys  (about 
twelve  years  of  age)  were  amusing  thomaelvea  with  his  own  boys,  and  he 
observing  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at.  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  his  prisoners,  he  said,  'When  I  first  took 
them,  they  vxre  such,  bub  tbey  are  now  nij/  children;  eat  theic  victuals  out 
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of  liie  sams  towl  V  wliioh,  was  BBjlng  as  much  as  that  thoy,  in  all  respects, 
were  on  nn  eq^nal  footing  with  his  own  children — alike  ileai-  to  him." 
Though  of  small  stature,  Hecliewolfler  observes,  Shingesa  had  a  great 

111  a  naiTatire  of  Hugh  Gibson's  captivity  among  the  Delaware  Indians 
(Transactions  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  3d  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  1^,)  ho  mentions  the 
chief  as  living  in  1757,  at  tlie  moulii  of  Big  Beaver,  where  Gibson  "re- 
mained, dwelling  in  king  Shingoss'  tent,  nntil  antumn."  Gibson  states 
that  "about  tho  middle  of  October,  1758,  lie  was  taken  to  Kns-ko-ra-vis," 
(Tuscarawas)  the  western  branch  of  Muskingum.  Cnstalogo,  or  King 
Beaver,  who  lived  at  this  town  of  Tuacarora  until  1764,  was  a  brother  of 
Shingess,  and  Heclcewelder's  l!{^arrative  describes  the  latter  as  dwelling 
there  in  1763,  when  the  ceremony  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  Shingess' 
wife  occurred,  as  tdready  described.    Ante,  chap.  xiv.  p.  193. 

When,  ehorlly  befora  Col,  Bonquet's  expedition  to  the  Mnsidngnm,  tliis 
Indian  town  was  deserted,  Shingess  removed  westward,  and  finally  was 
seated  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lalto,  if  our  hypothesis  ttiat  he  was  Bockenge- 
holas  is  admitted. 

Hie  appeanmeea  by  the  latter  designation,  until  1787,  are  already  detailed 
in  the  preceding  pages.  His  salutation  of  General  Clark,  at  the  conference 
in  I7S6,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  is  nsnaily  quoted  as  follows;  "I 
tliank  the  Great  Spirit  for  having  this  day  brought  together  two  such  great 
warriors  as  Bokongahelas  and  General  Clai-k."  See  Gen.  Btttlcr's  narrar 
live  of  the  incident.   Ante,  p.  453. 

In  1701,  the  government  of  the  United  States  sent  Hendrick  Aupanmet, 
a  iViendly  Mohican,  oc  Slockbridge  chief,  as  an  envoy  to  the  Indian  villa- 
ges on  the  Maumee.  His  nanative  is  published  in  vol.  ill.  of  Pennsylvania 
HiEtorical  Transactions,  page  01.  He  arrived  on  the  13th  of  July,  at  the 
"  grand  council  fire,  caliecl  the  Rapids,  abont  eighteen  miles  from  the  month 
of  this  Miamie  River,"  where,  he  adds,  were  two  Delawai'e  towns,  in  one  of 
which  Captain  Pipe  resided.  Here  stood  Col.  McKee'shonse  and  stores  ftir 
the  Indians,  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Elliott.  Captain 
Hendricks  delivered  his  measagas,  and  long  talks  were  interchanged — first 
with  a  party  of  Delawnres,  living  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  whose  Sachem 
was  named  Tautqnhgthoel— then  with  a  depntation  of  Shawanese;  and 
again  with  tlie  Delawares,  who  were  represented  by  "  Hobakon,  or  Pipe- 
Sachem,"  and  the  "  hmd  H^-oe  <!f  tlie  Delawares,  iiomeiJ  PuoKOSCHEHLnH." 
All  parties  then  adjom-ned,  to  "  meet  at  the  Glaze  or  Forks — Naokhonwh- 
nanlt — where  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  pait  of  the  Miamis  had 
towns."  The  journey  was  by  water,  commencing  on  tbe  24th.  On  the 
37111,  they  ^'  arrived  at  the  first  village  of  the  Shawanese,  and  nest  day  at 
the  Forks,  where  were  other  two  villages  of  Sliawanny ;  also,  one  of  the 
towns  of  Delawares,  and  the  town  of  Wennhtuhowuk,  and  some  outcast 
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E,  and  part  of  the  Miomis,  and  about  eight  miles  ftora  this  place 
the  town  of  Big  Calr-tlila  town  the  last  on  tho  river." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  while  waiting  tlio  arrival  of  deputies  ftom.  western 
tribes,  Hendricks  Bays :  "At  this  time  I  ivunt  np  to  Big  Cat's  town  with  my 
brother ;  arrived  there  in  the  eveniiig ;  went  to  the  house  of  Pohiiuonnop- 
pet,  the  Sachem — the  Delawaces  having  loft  word  that  we  elioald  give  them 
notice  of  roy  coming.  Early  iu  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant,  my  uncle 
sent  a  runncf  to  inform  the  chiefs  that  we  were  arrived,  and  will  meet  them 
in  conndl.  My  business  was  to  comfort  Big  Cat  for  tlia  death  of  hia 
brother,  who  died  last  spring.  He  was  the  chief  Sachem  of  the  Delawares; 
also,  FvkoiKieliltih  for  the  dmlh  of  his  son."  After  nn  expression  of  con- 
dolence, Hendricks  mentions  that  the  "  Head  Heroe,  whose  name  is  Pnok- 
onchehluh,  got  up  with  the  strings  and  belt,"  and  made  a  suitable  response. 
He  alludes  to  Mm  afterwards  as  "the  great  heroe."  On  tlieasth  of  August, 
"  Wunummon,  or  Vermillion,  aHci'oe"  (probably  Wingemund),  appears 
on  the  stage,  and  although  the  Delaware  chiefs  scBmcd  pacific  in  their  dis- 
positions, yet  the  outside  pressore  was  too  great  for  the  Mohican  envoy  to 
accomplish  any  thing.  McKee  was  active— an  "  alarming  voice  "  fiom  the 
Shawanese  villages  near  the  Ohio,  announced  new  aggressions  hy  the  Long 
Knives— Simon  Girlj  made  his  ill-omened  appearance  on  the  99th,  and 
finally  there  arrived  some  messengers  fl'om  the  wily  Brant,  to  turn  the 
scale  against  the  Americans.  The  peace  paity  went  witli  the  tide,  "  tlie 
head  warrior,  Pacltonohehluh,  in  response  to  tho  message  of  the  Five  Na- 
Uona,  admitting  that  the  Indians,  who  wore  one  color,  had  one  heart  and 
one  head,  ana  that  If  one  nation  was  straek  all  must  feel  it."  Captain  Hen- 
dricks was  wholly  unsnccessfol,  although,  as  he  says,  "endeavoring  to  do 
hia  best  in  the  buain^s  of  peace." 

Drake,  in  his  "Book  of  tbelndians,"  thus  notices  an  act  of  magnanimity 
by  Bockengohelas  in  the  following  year,  1792 :  "Col.  Hardin,  MajorTrne- 
man,  and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  that  year,  by  Washington, 
with  a  flag  of  trace,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the 
Manmce  towns.  They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  An  Glaiae, 
on  tho  south-west  branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  ftlt  in  with  some  Indi- 
ana, who  treated  them  well  at  first,  and  made  many  professions  of  friend- 
ship, but  in  the  end  took  advantage  of  them,  while  off  their  guard,  and 
murdered  nearly  all  of  them.  The  interpreter  made  bis  escape,  after  some 
time,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  transaction.  His  name  was  William 
Smalley,  and  he  had  been  some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had 
learned  their  manners  and  customs,  which  gave  bim  some  advantage  in 
being  able  to  save  himself.  He  was  at  first  conducted  (o  Au  Glaize,  and  aoon 
after  to  '  Bukungahela,  king  of  the  Delawares,'  by  his  captors.  The  chief 
told  those  that  committed  tho  murder,  "  he  was  very  sorry  they  had  Idllod 
tho  men ;  that  instead  of  bo  doing,  they  should  have  brought  them  to  the 
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Indian  towns,  and  then,  if  what  they  had  to  say  hcd  not  been  liked,  it 
would  bavo  been  time  enough  to  ]ia,ve  killed  them  tlicn.  Nothing,  he  s^d, 
'  cottld  justify  them  for  putting  Ihem  to  death,  as  tlierc  was  no  chance  for 
tliem  to  escape.'  The  truth  was,  they  tilled  them,  to  plunder  their  effects. 
BackoDgahelas  took  Smally  into  his  cabin  and  showed  Iiim  great  kindness ; 
to!d  him  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safety  (o  his  former  Indian  friends. 
{He  having  ))oen  adopted  into  nn  Indian  family  in  plaee  of  one  who  had 
lieen  killed  in  his  former  captivity.)  While  hero  vilth  Buckongahelas, 
which  was  neai'  a  month,  M.  Smally  eaid  the  chief  wonld  not  permit  him 
to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  tlie  young  Indians  would  kill 

Jadge  Burnet,  in  his  Notes  on  the  North-west  Territory,  page  68,  gives  a 
spirited  description  of  a.  visit  to  "  tiie  venecahle  old  Delaware  chief,  Bukon- 
eoholas,  who  was  living  at  the  Ottawa  town,  on  the  Auglaize,"  during  which 
an  Indian  game  of  ball  was  oi'dered  for  the  amusement  of  the  white  guests. 

At  the  celehrnted  ti-eaiy  of  Greenville,  August  3, 1795,  "  Bukongehelas,  a 
Delaware  chief,"  in  his  speech  immediately  before  the  conncil  closed,  re- 
marked, proudly :  "  All  \¥ho  know  me,  know  me  to  be  a  man  and  a  war- 
rior ;  and  1  now  declare,  that  I  will,  for  Ihe  futare,  be  as  Strang  and  steady 
a  friend  to  the  United  States  as  I  have  heretofore  been  an  active  enemy." 
An  incident  of  the  war  then  dosed,  with  some  furtlier  partlcnlars  of  this 
remavkahle  character,  ait  copied  from  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography,  vol. 
ii.  p.  177-9,  as  follows: 

"  He  (Bnoliongahelae)  was  indeed  the  most  distinguished  warrior  in  the 
Indian  confederacy,  and  as  it  was  the  British  imprest  which  had  indnced 
Bie  Indians  to  commence,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  war,  BueisoDgahelaB 
relied  on  their  snpport  and  protection.  This  support  had  been  given,  so 
far  as  relates  to  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition  ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
engagement,  on  the  aoih  of  August,  1794,  which  resulted  in  a  complete 
vietoiy  by  General  Wayne  over  the  combined  hostile  tribes,  there  were  said 
to  bo  two  companies  of  BriHsh  militia  ftom  Detroit  on  the  sideof  the  Indians. 
But  the  gates  of  Fort  Mifflms  being  shut  against  the  retreating  and  wortnded 
Indians,  after  the  battle,  opened  the  eyes  of  BuckongoheJas,  and  he  deter- 
mined npon  an  immediate  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  a  l»tal  aban- 
donment of  the  British.  Ho  assembled  his  tribe  and  embtiiked  them  in 
canoes,  with  the  design  of  proceeding  up  the  river,  and  sending  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Fort  Wayne.  Upon  approaching  the  British  fort,  he  was  requesKd 
to  land,  and  he  did  so:  'What  have  yon  to  say  to  me?'  said  he,  addressing 
the  offlcei'  of  the  day.  It  was  replied,  that  the  commanding  ofScor  wislied 
to  speak  with  him.  'Then  he  may  come  here,'  was  the  replj'.  'He  will 
not  do  that,'  said  the  officer,  '  and  you  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  tho  fori 
if  yon  do  cot  comply.'  'What  shall  prevent  me?'  said  [ho  intrepid  chief. 
'These,'  said  the  oiHcei',  pointing  to  the  cannon  of  tho  fort.    'Ifearnol 
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your  eaiinon,'  replied  the  chief.  'After  suffering  the  Americans  to  doflle 
joar  spring,  without  daiirg  to  five  on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten 
Bnckongahelas ;'  and  he  ordered  the  canoes  to  push  off,  and  passed  the 
fort. 

"  Never  nfter  this  would  he,  like  tiie  othoi-  chieft,  visit  the  British,  or  re- 
ceive presents  from  them.  '  Had  the  great  Buckingelieios  lived,'  says  Mr. 
Da\vson,  alluding  to  these  circumstances,  'he  would  not  hare  suffered  the 
schemes  projected  by  the  prophet  (brother  of  Tecuroseh)  to  be  matured.' 
And  the  same  writer  states,  Cliat  on  his  death-bed  he  earnestly  advised  his 
tribe  to  rely  on  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  desei't  the  cause 
of  t!ie  British.    This  was  In  1804. 

"  In  Dawson's  Memoirs  of  Harrison.  Bnckongahelas  Is  mentioned  as  being 
present  at  a  council  of  tiie  chiefs  of  various  tribes,  called  at  Fort  Wayne  in 
1803,  for  t!ie  purpose  of  ratiljing  a  negotiation  for  land,  already  proposed 
in  a  former  one  which  met  at  Vlncennes.  The  Governor  can'ied  his  point, 
eliiefly  by  the  aid  of  an  influential  Miami  chief,  and  hy  being  'ioldlp 
seconded  in  every  proposition  by  the  Pottawatamiea,  who  (as  Mr.  Dawaon 
states),  viere  entiVeJj/  deooleil  to  the  Qovemor.'  It  is  not  Our  intention  Iiere  to 
liscuss  at  length  tiie  character  of  this  transaction,  which  rather  belongs  to 
the  general  history  of  the  period.  How  the  Delaware  chief  and  the  Shaw- 
anees  understood  It^  and  how  tliey  expressed  their  sentiments,  may  be  in- 
fened  from  the  following  statement  of  Dawson : 

When  tl  e  transact  on  at  the  council  of  Tincennes  was  mentioned,  it 
called  forth  all  the  wrath  of  the  Dclawarea  and  the  Shawanese.  The  re- 
spected Buck  ngehelos  so  far  forgot  himself  that  lie  interrupted  tlie  Gor- 
emo!  and  declared  with  vehemence,  that  nothing  that  was  done  ntVin- 
eennes  was  bmd  ig  upon  the  Indians;  that  the  land  which  was  there 
decided  to  be  llie  property  of  the  United  States,  belonged  to  the  Delawares ; 
and  tliathehad  then  with  him  a  chief  who  had  been  present  at  the  Iransfer 
made  by  the  Piankishaws  to  the  Delawares  of  all  the  country  between  the 
Ohio  and  White  rivers,  more  than  tliirty  years  before.  The  Shawaneso 
went  sUll  further,  and  behaved  witii  so  much  insolence  that  the  Governor 
was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  Hiey  were  undntifol  and  rebellious  children, 
and  that  lie  would  witli draw  his  proteciiou  fVom  them  nntil  they  had  learnt 
to  behave  themselves  with  more  propriety.  These  chiefs  Immediately  left 
the  council  house  in  a  body.' 

"  Subsequently  the  Shawanees  submitted,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
Bnckongahelas  set  them  the  example:  and  thus,  says  the  historian,  the 
Governor  overcame  ail  opposition,  and  carried  his  point. 

"It  is  said  of  Bucitongahelas,  that  no  Christian  Itnight  ever  was  more 
scrupulous  in  performing  all  his  engagements.  Indeed  he  had  ail  the 
inaliflcatjons  of  a  great  iiero— a  peiftet  Indian  independence — the  iade- 
(endenoeofanoble  nature, nnpercelved  to  itseif, and  "inaffected  ts) others." 
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SUBSEQDENT  INDIAN  TRFATIES. 

The  following  signatures  of  Ohio  Indians  to  eubscquent  ti-caties  nre  com- 
piled for  tliB  saltc  of  comparison  by  the  cnrious.  To  tlie  treaty  at  Green- 
ville, Aug.  3,  ITOS,  the  following  names,  among  m&ny  others,  are  attached; 

TTimmJote.— Tarho,  (or  Crane],  J.  Williams,  jr.,  Tey-yagh-taw,  Ha-ro-en- 
yow,  (or  Half  King's  son),  Te-haaw-to-rens,  Aw-me-yee-ray,  Staye-tali, 
8ha-tey-ya-ron-ya!],  (or  Leather  Lips),  Daugh-ahut-tay-ah,  Sha-aw-mn-the. 

.SftiMooneBe.— Mis-qua-coo-na-caw,  (oi  Eed  Pole),  Cut-the-we-fca-saw,  (or 
Blacit  Hoof),  Kay-se-wa-e-se-kah,  Wey-Uia-pa-mat-lha,  Nia--wym-se-lia, 
Way-the-ah,  (or  Long  Shanks),  Wey-a-pier-sen-waw,  (or  Bloe  Jacket),  Ne- 
que-tangh-aw,  Hah-goo-eee-liaw,  (or  Captain  Eeed.) 

Ite&iwares.— Tefa-hoksli.kee,  (or  Graad  Glsuee  King),  La-man-tan-quis,  (or 
Black  King),  Wa-bat-thoe,  Magh-pi-way,  (or  Eed  Featber,)  Kik-tha-we- 
nund,  (or  Anderson),  Bu-kon-ge-he-las,  Peikee-lund,  Welle-baw-kee'lnods, 
Peikee-teie-niund,  (.or  Thomas  Adams),  Kish-ko-pe-kuniJ,  (or  Claptain  Buf- 
falo), Atne-na-be-lian,  (or  Captain  Crow),  Que-shawit-sey,  (or  George  Wash- 
ington], Wey-Win-gina,  (or  Billy  Siscomb),  Moeob. 

0«amas.— Au-goosh-away,  Kee-no-sba-meek,  La  Malice,  Ma-chi-we-tah, 
Tho-wo-na-wa,  Se-cah,  Che-go-ciclfS-ka,  (an  Ottawa  fiom  Sandusky). 

Delawares  of  Saudusfej/. — Haw-kin-pam-is-ka,  Pey-a-mawk-sey,  Eeyn- 
tue-co,  (of  the  Six  Nalions  living  at  Sandnsky). 

Witnesses. —H.  De  Butts,  first  A.  D.  C,  and  Secretary  to  M.  G.  Wayne, 
Wm.  H.  Han'ison,  Aid-de-Camp  to  M,  G,  Wayne,  T,  Lewis,  Aid-de-Camp  to 
M.  G.  Wayne,  James  O'Hara,  Quarter  Master  General,  John  Mills,  Major 
of  Infantry  and  Adjntant  General,  Caleb  Swan,  P.  M.  T.  U.  8.,  Geo.  Dem- 
ton,  Lieut.  Artillery,  Vigo,  P.  tVis  La  Fontaine,  Ant,  Lasselle,  H.  Lasolle,  Jn. 
Bean  Bien,  Daiid  Jones,  Chaplain  U.  S.  L.,  Lewis  Beufait,  B.  Lacliambrc, 
Jas.  Pepeii,  Batiea  Coutien,  P.  Navavre. 

Sworn  tttto-preters.—'Wai.  Weils,  Jacques  Laselle,  M.  Morins,  Bfc  Sans 
Crainte,  Christopher  Miller,  Robert  Wilson,  Abraham  ^  Williams,  Isaac  ^ 

June  7, 1803,— Gon.  Harrison  conclniled  a  treaty  deflning  the  entent  of 
the  reservation  at  Vincennes  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  Among  the  Dol- 
awarea  signing  It  was  "  Bn-kon-ige-heias  "  andJobn  Johnston,  U.  S,  Factor, 
and  Hendrick  Aupaumot,  cbief  of  Muhhecon,  were  witnesses. 

On  the  ISth  of  August,  1804,  tho  Datawares  ceded  a  tract  of  counlj'y  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers,  and  below  the  tract  ceded  by  the  treaty 
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of  Fort  Wayne  and  the  road  leading  from  ViDcennes  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Delawares  signing  it  wore,  Teta  Buxilia,  Bofeongehelas,  Allmee, 
or  George  Wiiilo  Eyes,  Hoddng  Pomsliann,  Tomaqnee,  or  tlie  Bearer. 

The  United  StaKs  recognized  the  right  of  the  Delawaies  to  the  conntry 
bonndod  by  the  White  River  on  the  north,  the  Ohio  on  tlie  south,  the  gen- 
eval  boundary  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river  on  liie 
east,  and  the  tract  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne  on  Ihe  west  and  south. 


At  the  treaty  of  Fort  rnduatry,  on  the  Manmoe  river  (July  4, 1S05),  relin- 
quishing tlio  title  to  the  Western  Reserve,  the  following  Indians  particl- 
pated ; 

OantCTis,— Nekidt,  or  Little  Otter,  Kanacbowan,  or  Eddy,  Mochimen- 
ducJt,  or  Big  Bowl,  Aubaway,  Ogonse,  Sawgamaw,  Tusqnugan,  or  MoCarty, 
Tondawgame,  or  the  Dog,  Ashawet. 

SJia loances.—Weyapurscaivaw,  or  Blue  Jacket,  Cutheaweasaw,  or  Black 
Hoof,  Anonaseehla,  or  Civil  Man,  Isaac  Peters. 

ITjanitois.— Taihee,  or  the  Crane,  Mfere,  or  Walk  in  Water,  Thateyyana- 
yoh,  01-  Leather  Lips,  Tsohaueudah,  Tuhuneliaweiee,  or  Adam  Brown, 
Shawrunthle. 

Munsee  and  Delavxire. — Pncbeonsittoiid,  Paahmelot,  Pamoxot,  or  Arm- 
strong, Pappellclond,  ov  Boavcr  Hat. 


xin. 

(Fags  613.) 
ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 

irrod  ft-om  Land  Laws  of  tlie 
;e  35S : 

An  Ordinaiia!  Ibr  the  govecBment  of  tUs  Tertitory  of  the  Uniltil  Stales  Korthmest  of  tho 
river  Oiio. 

Be  it  ordained  bp  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  tho  said 
iarrirory,  for  thepuiTiosesoffemporarygoyemment,  bo  one  district,  snbjool, 
however,  to  tie  divided  into  two  districts,  as  futnre  cucum stances  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  aalhorily  afoTesaxd,  That  the  estates,  both  of  resident 
and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  terrilovy,  dying  intestate,  shall  de- 
scend to,  and  be  distributed  among,  their  children,  niid  the  descendants  of 
Qdeceased  child,  in  equal  parts ;  the  descendautsof  a  deceased  child  orgrand- 
cliild  to  take  tlie  share  of  their  deceased  patent  in  oqaal  parts  among  them : 
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And  whei-e  there  shall  be  no  children  or  aescondants,  then  in  equd  parts  to 
the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree;  and,  among  collateriilB,  the  ehllilren  of  a 
deoeaaed  brother  or  sister  of  the  Intestate  eliall  have,  in  equal  parts  among 
them,  their  deeessed  parents'  share;  and  there  shall,  in  do  case,  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half-blood;  saving,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her  third  part  of  the  real  estal*  for  life,  and 
one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate ;  and  this  law,  relative  to  descents  and 
dower,  shall  remain  in  fidl  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  dis- 
trict. And,  until  the  gOTcrnor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may  bo  devised  ov  bequeathed  by 
wills  in  writang,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be 
(being  of  f\iU  age,)  and  attested  by  throe  witnesses ;  and  real  estates  maybe 
conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  persSn,  being  of  flill  ago,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  attest- 
ed by  two  witnesses,  prevlded  such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  convey- 
ances bo  acknowledged,  or  ttie  execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be 
recorded  within  one  year  after  proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers 
shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  personal  property  may  he  trans- 
ferred by  delivery ;  saving,  however  to  the  Fi'encli  and  Canadian  inhabi- 
tants, and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskias,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing villages  who  have  heretofore  proifessed  themselves  dliaens  of  Virginia, 
tbeir  laws  and  customs  now  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent 
and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  It  cvdained  by  the  ajalioriis  aforesaid.  That  there  shall  be  appointed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Congi-ess,  a  governor,  whose  commission  shall  con- 
tinne  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  noless  sooner  levoked  by  Con- 
gress; he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein  in 
IDOD  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exerdse  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  seci'ctary, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years  unless  sooner 
revoked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district^  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein 
in  500  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  keep  and  pi'eserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  Ihe  legislatuie,  and  tlie 
pnhlie  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in  his 
Executive  department;  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and 
proceedings,  every  six  montlia,  to  the  secretary  of  Congress :  Tliere  shall 
also  be  appointed  a  court  lo  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to 
form  a  court,  who  shnll  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  tbe 
district,  and  have  each  therein  a  ilTiehold  estate  in  500  acres  of  land  while 
in  the  exereise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  commissions  shall  continue  in 
force  dnring  good  behavior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  Uiem,  shall  adopt  and  publish 
in  the  district  sueh  laws  of  the  original  Stales,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may 
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be  necessaiy  and  best  suited  to  the  dvcnm stances  of  the  district,  and  report 
them  to  Cotigress  fiom  time  to  time ;  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the 
district  until  the  organization  of  tho  General  Assembly  therein,  unless  dis- 
approved of  by  Congress;  but,  afterwards,  tho  legislature  shall  have 
authority  to  alter  them  is  they  shall  think  flt. 

The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  bo  commander-in-chief  of  tho 
militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same  below  tho  ranlc  of 
general  ofHcera ;  all  general  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned 
by  Congress. 

Previous  lo  tha  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  gOTOrnor  shall 
appoint  such  magisfJ'atcs  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or  town- 
ship, as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  tho  preservation  of  tho  peace  and  good 
order  in  tho  same :  After  tha  General  Assembly  shall  be  organized,  tho 
powers  and  duties  of  the  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  shall  be  regu- 
lated and  defined  by  tho  eaid  aseembly;  but  all  magistrates  and  other  cirll 
officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the  continuanco  of  this 
temporaiy  government,  be  appointed  by  tho  govfimor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  ihe  laws  to  be  adopted  or 
made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  tho  district,  and  for  UiB  execution 
of  process,  ciiminal  and  civil,  the  governor  shall  malto  proper  divisions 
thereof;  and  ha  shall  proceed,  from  tirao  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  whidt  tho  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extingoished,  into  counties  and  townships,  suhject,  however,  to 
such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  tlia  legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  SOOD  i^ee  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in  tho 
district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  goremor,  they  shall  receive 
authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representatives  from  Iheii-  counties 
or  townships  to  represent  them  in  the  General  AssomSlj' ;  Provided,  That, 
for  every  500  free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  ba  one  representative,  and 
so  on  progressively  with  the  nnmber  of  &ee  male  inhabitants,  shall  the 
right  of  representation  increase,  until  the  nnmber  of  representatives  shcli 
amount  to  25;  after  which,  the  number  and  proportion  of  representatives 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature :  Fronided,  That  no  person  be  eligible 
or  qualified  to  act  as  a  representative  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen 
of  one  of  theUnitod  States  three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or 
unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  tha  district  tiuee  years ;  and,  in  either  case, 
shall  liltevriso  hold  In  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  aOO  acres  of  land  within 
the  same:  Proalded,  also,  That  a ftehold  in  50  acres  of  land  in  the  district, 
having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  tlie  like  freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be 
necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected,  shall  servo  for  the  term  of  two  years ; 
ana,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  rcproscntalive,  or  removal  from  office,  the 
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governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  tie  county  or  township  for  ivhicli  he  was  a 
raetnliflr,  lo  elect  another  in  Jiis  sWad,  to  serve  for  the  resitiue  of  the  term. 
Tho  Genera!  Assemblj",  or  legislature,  shall  eonsist  of  the  governor, 
legislative  council,  and  a  bouse  of  repr^entalives.  The  legislaiive  council 
shall  consist  of  iire  members,  to  continue  in  oMee  five  yeais,  unless  sooner 
removed  by  Congress ;  any  tbtee  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum :  and  lie  mem- 
bers of  the  council  shall  be  nominated,  and  appoiiilfid  in  the  following 
manner,  to  wit :  As  soon  as  representalivea  shall  be  elected,  the  goveinoc 
shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together ;  and,  wbon  met, 
they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and  each  pos- 
sessed of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Con- 
gress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  sball  appoint  and  commission  lo  serve  as 
aforesaid ;  and,  whenever  a  Tacancy  shall  happen  in  tlie  council,  by  death 
or  removal  from  office,  the  houso  of  representatives  shall  nominate  two 
persons,  qualified  aa  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and  return  their  nanies  to 
Congress ;  one  of  whom  Congresa  shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the 
residue  of  the  term.  And  every  five  years,  fonr  months  at  least  before  tho 
explrationof  the  time  of  service  of  tho  members  of  council,  the  said  house 
Shalt  nominate  leu  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names 
lo  Congress;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  conncll  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the 
governor,  legislative  council,  and  house  of  representatives,  shaU  hav« 
authority  to  make  lavfs  in  all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the  dis- 
trict, not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  In  this  ordinance  estab- 
lished and  declared.  And  all  bills,  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the 
house,  and  by  a  majorlR'  in  the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  governor 
for  his  assent ;  but  no  bill,  or  legislative  act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  force 
without  his  assent  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  prorogue, 
find  dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  shall  he  cxpe- 

Tho  governor,  jodges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and  such  other  offi- 
cers as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or  aflirma- 
tjon  of  iideli^  and  of  ofSce;  tho  governor  before  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  other  oflieeTs  before  the  governor.  As  sooa  as  a  legislature 
shall  bo  formed  In  the  district,  the  conncil  and  house  assembled  in  ono 
room,  shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting 
during  this  temporary  government. 

And,  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  tbeso  republics,  their  laws  and  con- 
stitutions areBi'OCted;  to  fi:^  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of 
all  laws,  constitutions  and  governments,  which  forever  hei'eafter  shall  be 
formed  in  the  said  teriiiory :  to  provide  also  for  the  establishment  of  Slates, 
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and  pormancat  goTefninent  therein,  and  for  tlieit  admission  to  a  share  In 
the  federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Stales,  at  as  early 
periods  as  may  be  consistent  witli  the  general  interest; 

Jt  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  fol- 
lowing articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  eompaet  Iretween  ihe  ori- 
gintrf  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territery,  and  forever  cemain 
unaltemblo,  unless  hy  common  consent,  to  wit : 

Abt,  Ist.  Ho  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peacealile  and  orderly- 
manner,  shall  ever  bo  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  roJi- 
gious  sentiments,  in  Uie  sold  temtory. 

Art,  3d.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said .  territory  shall  always  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  7ia6eas  corpiis,  and  of  the  trial  byjuiy;  of  a 
proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature ;  and  of  judi- 
cial proeoedingH  according  to  the  conrse  of  the  common  law.  All  persons 
shall  be  bailable,  nnlesa  for  capital  offences,  where  the  piiwf  shall  be  evi- 
dent or  tlie  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate ;  and  no  cruel 
or  unusual  panishments  shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  he  deprived  of 
his  liberty  or  property,  bat  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
land;  and,  should  the  public  exigencies  mate  it  necessary,  for  the  common 
preservation,  to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular 
services,  fall  compensation  shall  bo  made  for  the  same.  And,  in  the  Just 
preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and  declared,  that 
no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  In  the  said  territory,  that  shall, 
in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts  or  en- 
gagements, hojia,  fide,  and  withont  fraud,  previously  foiTaed. 

Abt.  3d.  Eellgion,  moraUty,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  moans  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  Ihith  shall  always  be 
observed  towards  the  Indians ;  their  lands  and  property  sliall  never  be 
talicn  from  litem  without  their  consent ;  and,  in  their  property,  rigiits,  and 
liberty,  they  siioU  never  be  invaded  or  distmbod,  unless  in  just  and  lawful 
wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity, 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  preveniing  wrongs  being  done  to 
them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

Aut.  4111.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  nhicb  may  be  formed 
therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  tliis  confedoi-acy  of  ilie  United  States 
of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such  altera- 
tions therein  as  shall  be  constitotionoUy  made;  and  lo  oil  the  acts  and 
ordinances  of  the  United  Stales  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable  thcreloi 
The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  snlijeot  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  feder^  debta  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a  prOpoitioual 
part  of  tho  expenses  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  IJy  Con' 
gross  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measttre  by  wUeb  appor- 
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